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(CONTINUED.) 


Ca ALTER TL. 


On the confirmation of the preceding account of the Pythia of 
Philammon. by the history of the Pythia of the Period. 


Section I.—On the historical date of the Pythia of the 
Period. 


By the historical date of the Pythia we understand the 
time from which a register of the Pythian games and a list of 
the Pythian victors began to be kept. Between this and the 
date of the Pythian institution there was a great difference. 
Sophocles, in his Electra, assumed the Pythia as in existence 
in the time of Orestes; and from the preceding account of 
their institution, it is clear that there were good grounds for 
such an assumption. Yet the Scholiast, in loc. observes, 
»Ανῆκται δὲ τοῖς χρόνοις" ἐπὶ Τριπτολέμου γάρ φασι γενέσθαι Πυ- 
θικὸν ἀγῶνα ἑξακοσίοις ἔτεσιν ὕστερον : and again», Οὔπω ἣν 
ἐπὶ ᾿Ορέστου ὁ Πυθικὸς ἀγών. But he means the Pythia of his 
own and Sophocles’ time, the historical date of which was 
much later than the Trojan war; for which reason, in the 
first of these Scholia, instead of "Ex? Τριπτολέμου the learned 


a Ad ver. 47. b Ad ver. 682. 
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read ᾿Επὶ Εὐρυλόχου, in whose time they were really insti- 
tuted, 600 years later than the time of Orestes. And yet it 
is capable of proof that even these historical Pythia were 
regularly derived from the Pythia of Philammon: and that 
being the most satisfactory confirmation of our own conclu- 
sion with respect to the date of the latter, August 26, B.C. 
1222, we shall begin our review of the proofs of that conclu- 
sion in general with the consideration of this in particular. 

The historical date of the Pythia, as the learned are aware, 
was the epoch of a change in the nature of the institution— 
from an ἀγὼν μουσικὸς only to an ἀγὼν γυμνικὸς also, and from an 
ἀγὼν χρηματίτης to an ἀγὼν oregavitns—and in the cycle of the 
games, from an octaéteris only, to a retpaernpls also. In short, 
it was the date of the institution of the Pythia as one of the 
games of the Period, and of the Pythian πενταετηρὶς, or τετρα- 
ετηρὶς, as something the same in general with the Olympic, 
and originally the Isthmian and the Nemean. And as the 
octaéteris was naturally divisible into two periods of four 
years each, the first and most obvious presumption of the 
relation between the Pythian τετραετηρὶς of later date, and 
the ὀκταετηρὶς of earlier, if the former was really derived from 
the latter, is that the former would be found to have taken 
its rise in the first or the fifth year of the latter. Let us 
proceed to inquire whether this very natural presumption is 
confirmed by the matter of fact. 

The occasion of the institution of the Pythia, as a tetra- 
éteric solemnity, is assigned by the first, the second, the 
third, and the fourth, argument of the Pythian odes of Pin- 
dar; and from all of them, it appears, that without any such 
design previously on the part of the Amphictyonic council, it 
arose de facto out of the war waged by that council against 
the people of Kirrha, the first of the wars known in Greek 
history by the name of sacred. ‘This war lasted ten years; 
and when the army of the council, under their leader Eury- 
lochus, of Thessaly P, had now nearly effected the complete 
reduction of the people of Kirrha, out of the proceeds of 
their victory down to that point of time, they founded an 
ἀγὼν χρηματικὸς. for a contest the same as before, but in- 


P Of. Plutarch, Solon, xi: Strabo, ix. 3. 281 : Hippocrates, Opp. iii. 833. 6— 
838. 13. Πρεσβευτικὸς Θεσσαλοῦ. 
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cluding candidates with the αὐλὸς, or pipe, as well as the 
κιθάρα, or harp; and six years, or rather in the sixth year 
after, upon the final submission of their opponents, they 
changed this ἀγὼν χρηματίτης into an ἀγὼν στεφανίτης, such as 
it continued to be ever after. 
1. Οὕτω μὲν οὖν κατέστη πρῶτον 6 τῶν Πυθίων ἀγών. μετὰ δὲ 
ny / / 3 ἣν \ XN “Ὁ > \ 2 4 
ταῦτα Κρίσσης κτισθείσης ἐπὶ τὸ στενὸν τῆς εἰς Δελφοὺς ἀγούσης 
ὁδοῦ, καὶ πολλὰ τῶν Κρισσαίων ἐργαζυμένων ἐπὶ τοὺς Ἕλληνας, 
Ν ϑ / \ 5 Ν Ν / ’ὔ τ > 
καὶ ἀποσυλούντων τοὺς ETL TO χρηστήριον βαδίζοντας, οἱ ᾿Αμφι- 
κτύονες 4, ἐλθόντες εἰς τὴν Κρίσσαν μετὰ τῶν ἄλλων συμμάχων καὶ 
κύριοι αὐτῶν γενόμενοι, διέθηκαν ἕτερον ἀγῶνα, ἐν ᾧ καὶ αὐληταὶ 
ἠγωνίζοντο "----ἰῖ. Εὐρύλοχος ὃ Θεσσαλὸς καταπολεμήσας Κιρραί- 
3 / Ν b} lat a a e Ν lal in ΦῚ , 
ous ἀνεκτήσατο τὸν ἀγῶνα τοῦ θεοῦ. οἱ δὲ Κιρραῖοι λῃστρικῇ ἐφόδῳ 
χρώμενοι ἐφόνευον τοὺς παραβάλλοντας εἰς τὰ τοῦ θεοῦ ἄλση. 
περιεγένετο δὲ αὐτῶν ἐπὶ ἄρχοντος ᾿Αθήνησι μὲν Σιμωνίδου Aed- 
φοῖς δὲ Γυλίδα. οἱ μὲν οὖν Κιρραῖοι εἰς τὴν παρακειμένην τῷ Παρ- 
νασῷ Κίρφιν ὄρος οὕτω καλούμενον ἀπέφυγον, ὅσοι δὴ καὶ περιλει- 
φθέντες ἐτύγχανον. καταλιπὼν δὲ ὁ Εὐρύλοχος ἐνίους τῶν Θεσσα- 
λῶν μετὰ “Ἱππίου τοῦ στρατηγοῦ, ὥστε τοὺς ὑπολοίπους χειρώσασθαι, 
ᾧχετο ἀνακτησόμενος τὸν ἀγῶνα. καὶ δὴ τοῦτον χρηματίτην μόνον 
ἔθετο" μετὰ δὲ χρόνον ἑξαέτη, καταγωνισαμένων τῶν μετὰ τοῦ “Ἱππίου 
Ἂς ᾿Ξ is cal ΄ δ Ν ) fe BA 
τοὺς ὑπολελειμμένους TOY Κιρραίων, ἐπὶ μὲν ᾿Αθήνησιν ἄρχοντος 
Δαμασίου ἐν δὲ Δελφοῖς Διοδώρου, ὕστερον καὶ στεφανίτην ἔθεντο 
κατορθώσαντες. τὸν δὲ Εὐρύλοχον νέον ἐκάλουν ᾿Αχιλλέα, ὡς Εὐ- 
φορίων ἱστορεῖ" 
Ὁπλοτέρου τ᾽ ᾿Αχιλῆος ἀκούομεν Ἑὐρυλόχοιο, 
Δελφίδες ᾧ ὑπὸ καλὸν ἰήϊον ἀντεβόησαν 
Κρῖσαν πορθώσαντι Λυκωρέος οἴκια Φοίβου. 
μόνων δὲ κιθαρῳδῶν ἀγωνιζομένων τοπαλαιὸν ἐποίησεν ὁ ἘΕϊρύ- 
λοχος καὶ τὰ ἕτερα ὑπάρχειν ἀγώνισματα S—ill, "Exticay δὲ τὸν 
ἀγῶνα οἱ ᾿Αμφικτύονες, Εὐρυλόχου τοῦ Θεσσαλοῦ θεντὸς αὐτόν t— 
iv. Τὸν Πυθικὸν ἀγῶνα διέθηκεν Εὐρύλοχος 6 Θεσσαλὸς σὺν τοῖς 
᾿Αμφικτύοσι τοὺς Κιρραίους καταπολεμήσας... ἐπὶ ἄρχοντος Δελ- 
φοῖς μὲν Γυλίδα ᾿Αθήνησι δὲ Σίμωνος. καὶ νικήσας ἔθετο χρηματι- 
κὸν ἀγῶνα" χρήμασι γὰρ μόνον τοὺς νικήσαντας ἐτίμων, οὔπω 
, ΕΣ Μ “ Qn A tod Ν ,ὔ 
στεφάνου ὄντος. ἔθετο δὲ ἀγῶνα κιθαρῳδικὸν ὥσπερ καὶ πρότερον, 
προσέθηκε δὲ αὐλητὴν καὶ αὐλῳδόν. καὶ τοῦ τῶν ᾿Αμφικτυόνων 
στρατεύματος ἀναχωρήσαντος, ὀλίγοι περιελείφθησαν, ὥστε τὴν 


ᾳ Cf. Plutarch, Solon, xi. tr Argumentum Pythium, i. 
s Argumentum Pythium, ii. t Argumentum, iii. 
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Κίρφιν διαπορθῆσαι: ἡγεῖτο δὲ τῶν περιλειφθέντων ‘Immlas ὁ Θεσ- 
σαλός. καὶ ἔτει ἕκτῳ μετὰ τὴν τῆς Κίρρας ἅλωσιν ἀνεκήρνξαν τῷ 
θεῷ τὸν στεφανίτην ἐπὶ Διοδώρου μὲν ἄρχοντος Δελφοῖς ᾿Αθήνησι 
δὲ Δαμάσιδος. ἀντίκειται δὲ ἐκ μεσημβρίας τῷ ὄρει τοῦ Παρνασοῦ 
(τὸ) Κιρραῖον πεδίον καὶ ὄρος ὃ Κίρφιν καλοῦσιν" ἐν ᾧ μέσος ὁ 
Πλεῖστος ὀνομαζόμενος φέρεται ποταμός. καὶ ὅτι Evdptdoxos 6 
Θεσσαλὸς τοὺς Κιρραίους ἐπόρθησε μαρτυρεῖ καὶ Evpopiwv" 
“Οπλοτέρου τ᾽ ᾿Αχιλῆος KT. λον 

The Parian chronicle agrees with these Scholia. i. (A¢’ 
οὗ ᾿Αμφικτύγο(νες ἐνίκησαν ἑλ)όντες Κύρραν καὶ ὁ ἀγὼν 6 γυμνι- 
kos ἐτέθη χρηματίτης ἀπὸ τῶν λαφύρων ἔτη HH(H)AATHiI, ἄρχοντος 
᾿Αθήνησι Σίμω(ν)ος τ: which gives the archonship of Simon, 
or Simonides, and the date of this first institution, B.C. 264 
+327, that is, B.C. 591. ii. Aq’ οὗ (ev Δελφοῖς στεφ)ανί- 
τῆς ἀγὼν πάλιν ἐτέθη, ἔτη HHHA(A)ii*, ἄρχοντος ᾿Αθήνησι 
Δαμασίου τοῦ δευτέρου : which gives that of the second B. C. 
264 + 322, or B.C. 586, just five years after the former. The 
archons assigned to these years indeed may be questionable, 
at least if the reader bears in mind that the archontic arrange- 
ments of the marble, down to Diphilus, B.C. 422, are one 
year too high; on which principle Simon, or Simonides, 
could not have been archon before B.C. 5904. But this dis- 
tinction does not materially affect the present question. 

Pausanias however has left a different account of both 
these changes: Τῆς δὲ τεσσαρακοστῆς ᾿Ολυμπιάδος καὶ ὀγδόης, 
ἣν Γλαυκίας ὁ Κροτωνιάτης ἐνίκησε, ταύτης ἔτει τρίτῳ (B.C. 586) 
ἄθλα ἔθεσαν οἱ ᾿Αμφικτύονες, κιθαρῳδίας μὲν καθὰ καὶ ἐξ ἀρχῆς, 
προσέθεσαν δὲ καὶ αὐλῳδίας ἀγώνισμα καὶ αὐλῶν ἀνηγορεύθησαν 
δὲ νικῶντες Κεφαλλήν τε ὁ Λάμπου κιθαρῳδίᾳ, καὶ αὐλῳδὸς ᾿Αρκὰς 
᾿Εχέμβροτος, Σακάδας δὲ ᾿Αργεῖος ἐπὶ τοῖς αὐλοῖς". He pro- 


* Such is the reading on the Marmora Oxoniensia. But in Miiller’s 
edition of the text it is HHHAI111 (318 + 264, or B. C. 582.) 


t Of this Sacadas Pausanias tells us here, he gained the victory at the 
next two Pythiads also, B.C. 582 and B.C. 578: cf. vi. xiv. 4. also. He 
is mentioned by Plutarch, De Musica, viii: Γέγονε δὲ καὶ Σακάδας ᾿Αργεῖος 


Υ Argumentum Pythum,iv.cf. Strabo, ἃ Tt appears in fact, from vol. i. page 
ix. 3.277: 251. 12, that Eucrates, not Simon, was 

x Epocha, xxxviii. archon B. C. 591. 

y Epocha, xxxix. b x. vii. 3. cf. li. xxii, 9: Vii. xiv. 4. 


z See supra,vol.i. page 189. vol. ii. 28. 
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ceeds, "Edecav δὲ καὶ ἄθλα τότε ἀθληταῖς πρῶτον “, τά τε ἐν Ολυμ- 
πίᾳ, πλὴν τεθρίππων, καὶ αὐτοὶ νομοθετήσαντες δολίχου καὶ διαύ- 
λου παισὶν εἶναι dpduov—-which rendered the institution an 
ἀγὼν γυμνικὸς in all respects, as well as an ἀγὼν μουσικός. 
Δευτέρᾳ δὲ Πυθιάδι (B.C. 582) οὐκ ἐπὶ ἄθλοις (any kind of prize 
distinct from a chaplet merely) ἐκάλεσαν ἔτι ἀγωνίζεσθαι, στε- 
φανίτην δὲ τὸν ἀγῶνα ἀπὸ τούτου κατεστήσαντο, Kal αὐλῳδίαν τε 
κατέλυσαν, καταγνόντες οὐκ εἶναι τὸ ἄκουσμα εὔφημον. 

It is manifest therefore that, upon this question of the 
epoch of the historical Pythia, there has always been a con- 
flict of testimony; Pausanias dating the institution of the 
ἀγὼν χρηματίτης, both μουσικὸς and γυμνικὸς, Olymp. xlvin. 3, 
B. C. 586, and both he and the Parian Chronicle that of the 
ἀγὼν στεφανίτης Olymp. xlix. 3, B.C. 582: the Pythian Argu- 
menta dating the former B.C. 590, and the latter B.C. 586. 
And yet, it is obvious to remark even on this state of the 
case, that assume which of these dates we please, B. C. 590 
or 586, as the epoch of the ἀγὼν χρηματίτης, and which we 
please, B.C. 586 or B.C. 582, as that of the ἀγὼν στεφανίτης, 
the point, for which we are contending, the derivation of the 
Pythian τετραετηρὶς from the Pythian dxraernpis, will hold 
good in either case alike; each of these years, B. C. 590 and 
B.C. 582, having been the first of a Pythian Ennead, the 
former that of Period iv, Cycle xx, the latter that of Period v, 
Cycle i—and the intermediate year, B. C. 586, being the 
fifth year of the former of these cycles in particular. 

On this principle, it would be indifferent to our argument, 
which of these three years was the actual historical date of 
the Pythian terpaernpis—as derived de facto from the Pythian 
ὀκταετηρίς. And perhaps the true explanation of the difficulty, 
which thus appears to beset this particular question, is sup- 
plied by this very relation of the Pythian rerpaernpis, in its 
proper place and order of time, to the Pythian ὀκταετηρὶς of 
earlier date; and the actual course of proceedings, with re- 
spect to the institution of the former as ultimately derived 


\ a ee , ΄ ate! ἈΝ ΚΤ5: τὶν \ \ 3 
ποιητὴς μελῶν τε καὶ ἐλεγείων μεμελοποιημένων᾽ ὁ δ᾽ αὐτὸς καὶ ποιητὴς ἀγα- 
Obs, καὶ τὰ Πύθια τρὶς νενικηκὼς ἀναγέγραπται' τούτου καὶ Πίνδαρος μνημο- 
νεύει. 


Ὁ Cf. x. Xxxill a. 
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from the latter, was this, That, as an ἀγὼν χρηματίτης and 
γυμνικὸς, the Pythia were really instituted B.C. 590—on the 
first occasion after the reduction of Kirrha, B.C. 591 or 592, 
in the first year of the xxth Cycle of the ivth Period of the 
ancient octaéteris—which would agree with the testimony of 
the Parian Chronicle; and were first repeated, after an in- 
terval of four years, in the fifth vear of the same cycle, (as it 
might not have been intended they should be, if the final 
reduction of Kipdis also, and of the fugitives from Kirrha, 
who took refuge there, had not happened to fall out at the 
same time,) B. C. 586, which would agree to Pausanias’ date 
of the institution, Olymp. xlvii. 8—and first became an ἀγὼν 
στεφανίτης, and were first celebrated as such, and first ap- 
pointed to be recorded from that time forward, in a cycle 
of four years, Olymp. xlix. 3, B. C. 582, as Pausanias also 
implies they were, because that was the ingress of the vth 
Period of 160 years, one of the great Periods of the ancient 
octaéteris, and the best adapted ὦ priori to a change of this 
kind both in the nature of the games, and in the cycle of its 
proper Period *. 


* The change in the specific character of the Pythian games from an 
ἀγὼν χρηματίτης to an ἀγὼν στεφανίτης was no doubt an important one ; 
but so also, and even more so, was the change of the cycle from a period 
of eight years, to one of four years: and equally important with either of 
these to the history and succession of the games themselves was the intro- 
duction of the Pythian Register, or the keeping an account of the succes- 
sion and names of the victors in the games. If the change in the period 
of the cycle bore date B. C. 586, as it appears to have done, it is not pro- 
bable that the change in the nature of the games, and the beginning of the 
Pythian Register, would both have been appointed to bear date with the 
second cycle of this kind, B.C. 582, instead of the first, B. C. 586—ex- 
cept because of some such coincidence as this; that the second cycle of 
this kind, B. C. 582, and not the first, B. C. 586, was the ingress of the 
Fifth Period of the Pythian Octaéteris from the first. Nothing would be 
more natural, under such circumstances, than that two such important 
changes, (one, that of the character of the games from an ἀγὼν χρηματίτης 
to an ἀγὼν στεφανίτης, and the other, the introduction of the Pythian 
Register,) should be appointed to bear date not from the 157th year of the 
Fourth Period, B. C. 586, but from the first of the Fifth, B. C. 582. 

On this point however of the proper beginning of the Pythian dvaypa- 
pai, whether Olymp. xlviii. 3, B.C. 586, or Olymp. xlix. 3, B. C. 582, 
the opinions of the learned have been much divided. Mr. Boeckh, one of 
the last and most learned of the editors of Pindar, has given his judgment 
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in favour of the former of these dates ; and though Mr. Clinton was once 
of the contrary opinion, Mr. B.’s arguments in behalf of Olymp. xlvii. 3, 
appear to have shaken his confidence in his previous conclusions, if not to 
have made a convert of him. See the Fasti Hellenici, 11. 242-244. 

As far however as we have been able to discover, Mr. B.’s principal 
argument in behalf of the date of the historical Pythia, Olymp. xlvii. 3, 
B.C. 586, is founded on the apparent testimony of the xiith Olympic ode 
of Pindar, which celebrates the victory of Ergoteles of Himera in the 
Δόλεχος, or Double-stade. This victory, according to the scholiast, was 
obtained Olymp. Ixxvii, B.C. 472; and it seems to be implied in the ode 
itself, that Ergoteles had won two victories, both at the Pythia and at the 
Isthmia, even before this. 


Nov δ᾽ ᾿Ελυμπίᾳ στεφανωσάμενος, 
καὶ δὶς ἐκ Πυθῶνος Ἰσθμοῖ τ᾽, ᾿Ἐργότελες !, 
Rame Ne 


Ergoteles and his different victories are mentioned by Pausanias also; and 
in a manner apparently consistent with this testimony of Pindar’s: Ἔργο- 
τέλης δὲ ὁ Φιλάνορος δολίχου δύο ἐν ᾿Ολυμπίᾳ νίκας, τοσαύτας δὲ ἄλλας 
Πυθοῖ καὶ ἐν ᾿Ισθμῷ τε καὶ Νεμείων ἀνῃρημένος, οὐχ Ἱμεραῖος εἶναι τὸ ἐξαρ- 
χῆς, καθάπερ γε τὸ ἐπίγραμμα τὸ ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ φησι, Κρὴς δὲ εἶναι λέγεται Κνώσ- 
σιος2 κ,τι A. That he obtained two Pythian victories then, in the course 
of his life, may be taken for granted: and if the second of these, as 
Mr. B. assumes, was Pythiad xxix, and preceded Olymp. Ixxvii, B. C. 472, 
it must have been won, at the latest, B.C. 474, Ol. Ixxvi. 3. And this 
being supposed synchronous with Pythiad xxix, Olymp. xlvii. 3, B.C. 586, 
must have been synchronous with Pythiad i. 

But whence is it known, we may ask, at present, that this second Pythian 
victory of Ergoteles preceded Olymp. Ixxvii? Certainly not from the Scho- 
liast on Olymp. xii of Pindar ; who dates it after that Olympiad: ’Epyore- 
Ans ... Ὀλυμπιάδα μὲν ἐνίκησεν οζ΄, καὶ τὴν ἑξῆς KO ΤΠυθιάδα' Πυθιάδα δὲ 
καὶ κε΄ καὶ Ἴσθμια 6poiws—which last is corrupt, and should be corrected, 
Πύθια δὲ ἐνίκησε καὶ Ἴσθμια ὁμοίως. From these statements, the natural 
inference, it appears to us, is that before Olymp. Ixxvii, he had gained 
only one Pythian and one Isthmian victory; and consequently if he gained 
a second of each kind also, it must have been after Olymp. Ixxviil. His 
Nemean victory is nowhere alluded to in this Ode of Pindar, so that this 
too must have been won after Olymp. Ixxvil. 

The question is then, how to reconcile this testimony of the Scholiast 
with that of Pindar himself, which seems to recognise the fact of two 
Pythian victories of Ergoteles, before this ode was written? And this is 
easily done, by merely altering the common punctuation of the text of 
Pindar ; which makes it say in this instance the contrary to its real mean- 
ing. ‘lhe actual state of the case, up to the time when this ode was com- 
posed, was this; that Ergoteles had gained two Olympic victories, and 


1 Olymp. xii. 25. 270], iv. 7s 
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one Pythian and one Isthmian, and no more, and Pindar refers to them 
accordingly— 

Νῦν δ᾽ ᾿ἌΟλυμπίᾳ στεφανωσάμενος 

καὶ δὶς, ἐκ ΠΠυθῶνος ᾿Ισθμοῖ 7 2, Ἐργότελες, 

θερμὰ νυμφᾶν λουτρὰ βαστάζεις, ὁμιλέ- 

wy παρ᾽ οἰκείαις ἀρούραις. 

This difficulty therefore having thus been removed, there is no more rea- 
son to refer Pythiad xxix to Olympiad xlviii. 3, B.C. 586, than to Olymp. 
xlix. 3, B.C. 582: and this last date, as the epoch of the Pythian ava- 
γραφαὶ, is recognised by Eusebius? and by Jerome4; and it is the only 
one recognised in the Scholia on Pindar, where their text is not corrupt— 
as may thus be shewn. 


i. Ergoteles, whose case we have just been considering, was victor 
Olymp. lxxvii: and at the next Pythiad; which, according to the Scho- 
liast, was the xxixth. Hence, 

Pythiad xxix. 1 


— 28 


Olymp. Ixxvil. 8 = 
— 28 
Pythiad 1: 
il. According to the argument of Pythia 1115, Hiero came to the throne 
Olymp. Ixxvi, Pythiad xxviii. Hence, 


Olymp. xlix.3 = 


Olymp. Ixxvi. 3 =  Pythiad xxviii. 1 


— 27 iia | 
Olymp. xlix.3 = Pythiad hae 


11. It appears from the Argument of the ivth Pythian ode of Pindar, 
that the xxxist Pythiad preceded the lxxxth Olympiad, Archelaus being 
victor in both: i.e. Pythiad xxxi. 1=Olymp. Ixxix. 3; from which also 
we obtain Pythiad i. 1 =Olymp. xlix. 3. 

The proper epoch therefore from which the registration of Pythian vic- 
tories proceeded, and to which all the Pythiads, the numerical order of 
which is specified in the Scholia on Pindar*, or in Pausanias, or anywhere 


* Cf. ad Olymp. ix. 17, 18: Arg. Pyth.i: Arg. Pyth. iii: Arg. Pyth. iv: 
Pyth. v: vi. (cf. ad Isthm. vi): vii: ix: xi: xii: Pausanias, viii. xviii. 2: x. vii. 
4.: 9.0.6.0, 4. 

There is only one exception to this rule in the Scholia in question ; viz. Olymp. 
ix, 17. ᾿Ενίκησε δὲ ὁ ᾿Εφάρμοστος καὶ OAvumia ὡς προεῖπε, καὶ Πύθια, ἑβδομηκοστῇ 
τρίτῃ ᾿Ολυμπιάδι- ἀηα again, Καὶ γὰρ Πύθια ἐνίκησεν 6 ᾿Εφάρμοστος, τὴν τρια- 
κοστὴν Πυθιάδα. The 3oth Pythiad, on this principle, synchronised with the 


͵ 3. Chron. Arm. Lat. ad ann. 1436. Ol. 
sie 

4 Thesaurus Temporum, ad ann. 
1435. Olymp. xlix. 3. 

5. Cf. ad vers. 124. We learn from 
this Argument, and from that of Py- 
thia i, that Hiero gained the Pythian 
victory, Pythiad xxvi, B. C. 482, and 


Pythiad xxvii, B.C. 478; and again, 
Pythiad xxix, B.C. 470: the two for- 
mer, consequently, before he became 
king, which the Scholiast (cf. Pythia, i. 
89.) here dates Olymp. Ixxv, B.C. 480 
-470. Of the true year of his acces- 
sion, see Vol. ii. 400, note. 
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It follows from these premises that, whether the date of 
the historical Pythia was B.C. 590, or B.C. 586, or B.C. 582, 
the epoch of the Pythian tetraéteris must have been the third 
year of the Olympic. Every Pythian cycle must have borne 
date in the third year of the corresponding Olympic one; 
and if the season of the historical Pythia was the same as 
that of the Pythia from the first, every Pythian cycle must 
have borne date in the first quarter of the third year of the 
current Olympic one, dated from midsummer. 

It follows also that the proper years of the tetraéteric 
Pythia must always have been the first and the fifth of the 
octaéteric; and that the octaéteric Pythia, and these tetra- 
éteric ones, at stated times would meet together, and coin- 
cide. For that the division of the original cycle of the Pythia 
into two smaller periods of four years, (that is, the institution 
of the historical Pythia,) did not de facto supersede the ori- 
ginal Pythia, and their proper cycle, and therefore never 
could have been intended to do so, is clear from the conti- 
nued observance of the ceremony of the Καλιὰς, the Oewpla 
to Tempe, the Procession along the ἱερὰ ὁδὸς, and the other 


else, are to be referred, must have been that of Olymp. xlix. 3, B. C. 582, 
not that of Olymp. xlvili. 3, B. C. 586—a distinction, which it is very ne- 
cessary to keep in mind. 

The first published list of ᾿Ολυμπιονῖκαι, as we have seen 6, is attributed 
to Hippias the Elean. Who was the first to make public that of the Πυθιο- 
νῖκαι does not appear; though a compilation of that kind is attributed to 
Aristotle 7. 


73rd Olympiad ; and therefore the rst with the 44th—which is so great an ana- 
chronism, that we must suppose the Scholiast wrote originally either Olymp. 
Ixxviii for lxxiii—(which is most probable, οη΄ for ογ΄), or Pythiad xxv for xxx 
(κε΄ for A’), which is not so probable. 

In the Argument of Pythia x. (Hippocleas), the Scholiast observes, ᾿Ἐνίκησε δὲ 
καὶ οβ΄ καὶ ογ΄ OAvumidda—and also Pythiad xxii. But this is not inconsistent 
with the epoch of Pythiad i, Olymp. xlix. 3. Pythia vili. Aristomenes, the 
Scholia have Pythiad xxxv as the date of that victory ; which Mr. B. corrects by 
xxxll. But neither is this inconsistent with the epoch. 

Suidas, Γλαῦκος, mentions the 25th Olympiad, and three Pythian victories and 
ten Isthmian, all in the lifetime of this one individual ; which, as his numbers 
stand at present, must have been impossible. Cf. Pausanias, vi. x. 1, of this 
same Glaucus. 


6 Vol. v. page 570. 
7 Plutarch, Solon, xi. cf. Diogenes Laertius, v. i. § xii. 26. 
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usages, considered supra—all at the distance of eight years 
from one occasion of this kind to another, perpetually. This 
interval of eight years, from its stated and regular connection 
with the ceremonial of the Pythian solemnity, was itself called 
Πυθιάς - and Plutarch speaks of himself as having taken part, 
in the course of his life, in many of these Πυθιάδες, as he 
calls theme: Kal μὴν οἷσθά pe τῷ Πυθίῳ λειτουργοῦντα πολλὰς 
Πυθιάδας" καὶ οὐκ ἂν εἴποις, Ἱκανά σοι ὦ Πλούταρχε τέθυται καὶ 
πεπόμπευται καὶ κεχόρευται, νῦν δὲ ὥρα πρεσβύτερον ὄντα τὸν 
στέφανον ἀποθέσθαι καὶ τὸ χρηστήριον ἀπολιπεῖν διὰ γῆρας f, And 
long after his time Ailians speaks of the same ceremo- 
nies as still regulated by the same cycle. At the Pythia 
ἐπὶ Καλλιστράτου, alluded to by Plutarch, the octaéteric 
Pythia, and the tetraéteric, were actually coinciding. It is 
manifest therefore that the institution of the Pythia of the 
Period (which we may call the historical Pythia, as those 
which are most frequently referred to in history,) made no 
difference to the original Pythian institution, and its proper 
solemnity, which went on just as before. 


Section II.—On the season of the Pythia of the Period, rela- 
tively to the natural year ; or the time of the year at which 
they were celebrated. 


The next question is that of the time of the year at which 
the historical Pythia were celebrated. And this would soon 
be decided, might we take it for granted that, as the Pythia 
of the Period were derived from the Pythia of Philammon, so 
the proper season of the former in the natural or the Julian 
year was that of the latter also; and as those were originally 
attached to August 26, and never ceased to be attached 
either to that day, or to some day between it and August 30, 
the latter must have been so too. But this likewise is one 
of the points relating to the history of the Pythia, and its 
proper rule, on which the opinions of learned men have been 
and are much divided. And as some of them, (Dodwell, Cor- 
sini, and Mr. Boeckh,) have strongly contended that the 
proper Pythian season in the natural year was the season of 

e An seni respublica sit gerenda, xvii. £ Supra, vol. v. 641. 


' Cf. Questiones Greece, xii: De h Supra, vol. v. 640. cf. Symposiaca, 
Oraculorum Defectu, ii. Vils Vs Ἂς 
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spring. and the proper Pythian month in the Attic calendar 
was Munychioni, perhaps we shall be excused, if we propose 
to treat it as a question of fact which has still to be decided 
by testimony ; in order to shew that, even as reduced to this 
issue, and determined by contemporary testimony in particu- 
lar instances, it leads to the same conclusion, respecting the 
stated season of the Pythia of the Period, as the acknow- 
ledged derivation of these Pythia from those of Philammon 
would do at once. 

i. Then—it appears to us that, with respect to this question 
of the relation of the quinquennial Pythia to the seasons of 
the natural year, a very reasonable inference might always have 
been drawn from a statement in the third argument of the 
Pythian odes of Pindar: ᾿Βτελεῖτο δὲ ὁ ἀγὼν καταρχὰς μὲν διὰ 
ἐνναετηρίδος. μετέστη δὲ εἰς πενταετηρίδα διὰ τὸ τὰς Παρνασίδας 
Νύμφας ᾿Απόλλωνι κτείναντι τὸ θηρίον τὰς ἐν ταῖς χερσὶν ὀπώρας 
προσενεγκεῖν δῶρα. It is plainly affirmed in this statement 
that the original cycle of the Pythia was one of eight years ; 
which was afterwards changed into one of four: and it is 
plainly implied in it also, that the death of the Pytho, out of 
which the original institution arose, fell out in the season of 
the ὀπώρα of the natural year. The opora was that season of 
the natural year, which in the sidereal calendar was compre- 
hended hetween the heliacal rising of Sirius and the heliacal 
rising of Arcturus, and in the Julian, between the third week 
in July and the second or third in September. And the 
truth of the tradition in this respect, that the fruits of the 
opora were ripe at this time, and were offered by the nymphs 
of Parnassus to Apollo, as the firstfruits of his victory, may 
be said to be confirmed by the nature of the first Pythian 
prize—which appears to have been a crown of apples; i. e. 
not of the leaves of the tree so called, but of its fruits. And 
if this fact and this coincidence itself is assigned as a reason 
why the octennial Pythia were afterwards changed into the 
quinquennial, though it may be difficult to see the connection 
between the premises and the conclusion, the inference from 
the fact, on which the reason is founded, that the quinquen- 
nial Pythia must have been celebrated in the opora of 


i See Mr. Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, ii. App. Ch. x. 240 sqq. 
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the natural year, will be just as true of them as of the 
octennial. 

ii. If the Pythian games were placed from the first under 
the superintendence of the Amphictyonic council, (of which 
more hereafter,) the stated time of their celebration must 
always have coincided with that of some meeting of the 
Amphictyons. Now the Amphictyons met twice in every 
year, once in the spring, and once in the autumn; and in 
two different localities, Pyle and Delphi*. If then it can 
be proved that the stated place of the spring meeting was 
Pyle, and that of the autumnal was Delphi, as the Pythia 
were always celebrated at Delphi, it will follow that, as 
celebrated there under the auspices of the council, they must 
always have been celebrated in the autumn. 

Now the proof of this fact, from testimony αὖ extra, it 
appears to us, is most plainly supplied by the oration of 
Aischines, De Falsa Legatione, in the account which he 
there gives of his own mission, in quality of Pylagoras, to a 
meeting of the Amphictyons at Delphi, B.C. 346. We con- 
sidered the chronology of this allusion on a former occasion! 
Compare with the testimony of Avschines to his own pro- 
ceedings on that occasion, the following from Libanius™: 
"Epol μὲν ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, μὴ γένοιτο τὴν πυλαίαν, μὴ Δελ- 
φοὺς, ἰδεῖν, μὴ Πύθια, τοσαύτης μεταστάσεως πάντα κεκινηκυίας... 
σκοτεινὸν μὲν τὸ ἔαρ, ἀτερπὲς δὲ τὸ φθινόπωρον, δακρύων δὲ γέ- 
μουσα 7) πανήγυρις. ὑμεῖς δὲ εἰ δύνασθε διὰ Φωκίδος ἐρήμης εἰς 
Δελφοὺς ἰέναι σιδηροῖ τινες ἂν εἴητε. δεῖ γὰρ ἀπὸ τῶν ὅρων εὐθὺς 
ἀρξαμένους μέχρι τοῦ νεὼ θρηνεῖν. It is clear from the anti- 
thesis purposely here affected, that the πυλαία (or Pyle) and 
the spring, Delphi or the Πύθια, and the autumn, in the appre- 
hension of the speaker, and in that of his hearers, must have 
gone together; and that consequently the Delphian meeting, 
and therefore the Pythian season, as often as it coincided 
with one of these meetings, was always in the autumn. The 
occasion to which Libanius was alluding was that of Py- 
thiad Ix, B.C. 346; of which we proved !, that it must have 


k Cf. Aristophanes, Lysistrata, 1 153τ Ῥ' Ὁ: 


—1133, and the Scholia: Scholia ad m Opp. iii. 430. 15. Oratio Ixiv. 
Orestem, 1087 : Strabo, IX. 3. 278, Παρὰ Δημοσθένους kat’ Αἰσχίνου Πυλα- 
279: Pausanias, vii. xxiv. 3. γόρου. 


1 Vol. ii. page 72 sqq. cf. vol. ii. 
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been in course later than Skirrhophorion, and later than 
Hecatombzeon, that year, and consequently not earlier than 
Metageitnion—which in fact was the stated Pythian month 
in the Attic calendar from the first. 

It has been shewn too® in general, that when Apollonius 
Tyaneus delivered his pretended message from the ghost of 
Achilles to the Amphictyons, they were meeting at Pyle; 
and the time of the year was the spring, A.D. 61*. If so, 
the stated season of the Pylaic meetings was the spring ; and 
therefore that of those at Delphi was the autumn. Livy too 
makes mention of the meeting at Thermopyle, Ubi frequens 
Greecize statis diebus esse solet conventus°: which comes in 
after the IsthmiaP that year, (B.C. 196, March 9, as we 
hope to see hereafter,) and therefore is probably meant of the 
spring of the same year 7. 


* Apollonius set out on his visit to Greece in the autumn !, (A. D. 60) ; 
and that was the season when he touched at Ilium 2, and visited the tomb 
of Achilles, from whom he pretended to have received the message in 
question 3, respecting the funeral rites which the people of Thessaly had 
been accustomed to render him. He arrived at Athens, and landed in 
the Pirzeus on the last day but one of the mysteries 4, A. D. 60: and he 
was still there at the Dionysia in Anthesterion, i.e. the Lena, next en- 
suing®: and he delivered his message from the ghost of Achilles to the 
council of the Amphictyons, at the Pylea next after this; which must 
consequently have been in the spring ®, A. D. 61: ᾿Επρέσβευσε δὲ καὶ παρὰ 
τοὺς Θετταλοὺς ὑπὲρ τοῦ ᾿Αχιλλέως, κατὰ τοὺς ἐν Πυλαίᾳ ξυλλόγους, ἐν οἷς of 
Θετταλοὶ τὰ ᾿Αμφικτυονικὰ πράττουσιν κ, τι λ. And that he was now at 
Pyle appears from the allusion, in the sequel of the same chapter, to the 
tomb of Leonidas, and to that of Megistias the Acarnanian, both of which, 
after Thermopyle, were erected there. His visit to Delphi, and to the 
Olympic games, followed after this?. See the Review of Metonic dates, 
vol. 11. of the present work, page 120, 121. 

+ A fact has been recorded of Sulla, during the siege of Athens, B.C. 
87-86, which bears on this question of the stated place of the meetings of 
the Amphictyons in the spring and the autumn respectively. Sulla sate 
down to the siege of Athens, in the spring, B.C. 87; and the city was 
taken Feb. 22, B.C. 868. Plutarch tells us%, that while the siege was 


1 iv. iii. 165, 166. 5 vil. 177 Ὁ. 

2 Ibid. 168 A. cf. 169 C. 6 iv. vii. 179 D. 

3 iv. iii. 166 B: v. 171 C. 7 iv. viii. 180 A, D. 181, διό. 

ἀν. View 74 AC. Doct, vol. it. 8 Origines Kalendarie Italice, iii. 
121. 281 sqq. 9 Vita, xii. 


" Vol. 11. page 121. 
° xxxili., 35. P xxxiil. 32. 
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iii. The stated season of the Olympic games, it has been 
seen, was originally midsummer, (June 25,) and even in the 
Octaéteric calendar was always the end of June, or the 
months of July and August: consequently the hottest period 
of the natural year, when the greatest and most trying of 
the hardships, which the candidates for the prize had to en- 
counter, was exposure to the heat of the sun. Now this fact, 
which was notoriously true of the Olympian games, is implied 
by some of the ancients of the Pythian also. And the infer- 
ence from it is the same in the case of the Pythia as in that 
of the Olympic, that these also must have fallen out in the 
hottest period of the natural year—at least in the summer, as 
much as the Olympia. Thus Dio Chrysostom4: Τί οὖν" εἴ τις 
ἀνέλοι τὸν στέφανον ov χάριν φιλοτιμοῦνται, Kal τὴν ἐπιγραφὴν 
τὴν ἐσομένην ᾿Ολυμπιάσιν ἢ Πυθοῖ τῆς νίκης, ap οἴεσθε μίαν 
ἡμέραν αὐτοὺς ἀνέξεσθαι τὸν ἥλιον μόνον, οὐχ ὅπως τὰ ἄλλα; 
And again": Καὶ ὁμοίους τοῖς ἀγεννέσι τῶν ἀθλητῶν, οἱ τὰς πα- 
λαίστρας ἐνοχλοῦσι καὶ τὰ γυμνάσια, χειρονομοῦντες καὶ παλαίον- 
τες, εἰς δὲ τὸ στάδιον οὐκ ἐθέλουσιν ἰέναι, τὸν ἥλιον καὶ τὰς πληγὰς 
ὑφορώμενοι. 

iv. Several instances of Pythian games are on record, the 
circumstances of which are critically determined to the sum- 
mer or autumn of the natural year; not only Pythiad Ix, 
B.C. 346, already mentioned, but Pythiad xlviii, B.C. 394: 
Pythiad 11, B.C. 382: Pythiad xli, B.C. 422: which will 
probably require to be considered in detail hereafter, and 


still going on, he wrote to the Amphictyons, assembled at Delphi, to send 
the sacred treasures to him, instead of keeping them in their own cus- 
tody 10, ‘This message must have been sent in the autumn of B.C. 87. 
The spring of that year would be too early for it, the spring of B.C. 86 
too late; for the siege was then over, and Sulla was contending with the 
generals of Mithridates at Cheronea. This Delphian meeting conse- 
quently must have been going on in the autumn, B.C. 87, though that 
was not a Pythian year. Cf. Livy, xxxviii. Fr. 256. Pausanias!! makes 
mention of these demands of his on the temples at Olympia, at Epidaurus, 
(the temple of Ausculapius,) at Delphi,—as all made at the beginning of 
his expedition against Mithridates: ἡνίκα ἤρχετο τοῦ πρὸς Μιθριδάτην πο- 
λέμου. If so, B.C. 87. 


10 Cf. Appian, Mithridatica, 54: Dio, Fragm. cxxii. cxxiii. 
DISAIX γι τῆς 


4 Oratio xxxi. 576. 15. Y xxxii. 663. 40. 
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therefore may be generally only alluded to at present. And 
to these we may add the Pythia, which were at hand when 
Plutarch’s dialogue, De defectu oraculorum, was going on, 
and which are there characterised as the Πύθια ἐπὶ Καλλι- 
στράτουι This Callistratus, it appears’, was one of the Am- 
phictyons, and consequently presiding at these games offici- 
ally: yet they were going on at the time at Delphi, and 
evidently in the summer.—’OdAyov δὲ πρὸ Πυθίων τῶν ἐπὶ 
Καλλιστράτου, πρὸς ἡμᾶς ἀπὸ τῶν ἐναντίων τῆς οἰκουμένης περά- 
των ἔτυχον ἄνδρες ἱεροὶ δύο συνδραμόντες εἰς Δελφούς ‘— Δεῦρο 
δὴ πάλιν καθίσας, καὶ πρὸς τὴν κακίαν, ἣν εἴωθας ἀεὶ τῷ λόγῳ 
κολάζειν, Πυθικὰς ἐκεχειρίας σπεισάμενος, ἑτέραν τινὰ μεθ᾽ ἡμῶν 
αἰτίαν ζήτει τῆς λεγομένης ἐκλείψεως τῶν χρηστηρίων Y— Evraivda 
δὲ ὄψεσθε μεθ᾽ ἡμέρας ὀλίγας ἐν τῷ θεάτρῳ μίαν φωνὴν ἐξικνου- 
μένην εἰς πάντας “----ν δὲ τῶν ἄλλων ἡσυχία διὰ τὴν ὥραν, ἀλει- 
φομένων ἢ θεωμένων τοὺς ἀθλητάς Υ. 

v. It is related of Pindar that he was born at the time of 
the Pythian games?. The Bios Πινδάρου, according to Mr. 
Boeckh ἃ, quotes his own testimony to that fact: Καὶ yap ἐν 
τῇ TOV Πυθίων ἑορτῇ ἐγεννήθη ὡς αὐτός φησι" 

Πενταετηρὶς ἑορτὰ βούπομπος, 

ἐν πρῶτον εὐνάσθην 

ἀγαπατὸς ὑπὸ σπαργάνοις. 
And it has been also left on record that soon after his birth 
a swarm of bees settled on his lips. 


Τικτομένου yap 
ς , 2 > ἈΝ , ¢ 
ἑζόμεναι λιγυροῖσιν ἐπὶ στομάτεσσι μέλισσαι 
κηρὸν ἀνεπλάσσαντο, σοφῆς ἐπιμάρτυρα μολπῆς ὃ. 


Οὐδὲ μάτην ἁπαλοῖς ξουθὸς περὶ χείλεσιν ἐσμὸς 
ἔπλασε κηρόδετον Πίνδαρε σεῖο μέλι ©. 








Τὸν μὲν ὅτε κνώσσοντα ποτὶ χθόνα κάτθετο μήτηρ 
τὶ ΄ , δῇ, ΄ , c DLS , 

εἰσέτι παιδίον ὄντα, μέλισσά τις ὡς ἐπὶ σύμβλῳ 

χείλεσι νηπιάχοισι τιθαιβώσσουσα ποτᾶτο 4. 


S Symposiaca, vii. v. I. b Anthologia, iii. 175 : Christodorus, 
t De Defectu Oraculorum, ii: cf.our 1. 385. 

Fasti Catholici, iv. 257 sqq. ¢ Jbid. ii. το. Antipater Sidon. xlviil. 
Vv Ibid. vii. ἃ Tévos Πινδάρου διὰ στίχων ἡρωικῶν. 
x Ibid. viii. Apud Boeckh. pag. 6. 1. 6. cf. Dio 
y Tbid. vi. Chrysost. lxiv. 339. 40. Eustathius, ad 


z Cf. Plutarch, Symposiaca, vili.i.1. liad. Β, 308. 227. 25. 
a Pag. g. 
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Pausanias indeed, without calling in question the truth of 
the fact itself, speaks of its having happened when Pindar 
was a young man, and travelling to Thespie in the summer 
time, and as he was asleep by the way ὁ; but the rest of the 
ancients allude to it in his instance, as in that of Plato, as 
something which happened soon after he was born. And 
that being assumed as the genuine tradition on this subject, 
the question is, could anything of that kind have happened to 
him, if he was born during the Pythian games, and these 
games were celebrated in Munychion? ‘The earliest date 
for the swarming of bees in Greece was the Πλειάδων ἐπιτολὴΐ, 
which could not be assumed as earlier than the second or 
third decad in May; and though such a coincidence would 
be perfectly possible in the case of one born, like Plato, 
on the 7th of Thargelion, it could not have been so in the 
case of one whose birth fell out in Munychion: so that if 
this incident really befel Pindar soon after his birth, he could 
not have been born in Munychion—and therefore if he was 
born at the Pythian games, these games could not have been 
celebrated in Munychion. 

vi. Whatsoever may be thought of this objection to the 
hypothesis of Dodwell, Corsini, and Mr. Boeckh, with respect 
to the stated time of these games, there is another, founded 
on a natural fact also, which will not easily be surmounted. 
Every scholar perhaps is familiar with the story, handed 
down from classical antiquity, of the contest at the Pythian 
games, between two players on the harp, in which a string of 
the instrument of one of them having given way in the midst 
of his performance, the lost note was supplied by a τέττιξ, or 
cicada, which perched on his harp. It has always been 
matter of surprise to us, that so little attention should have 
been paid to this tradition, by those who have taken part in 
the controversy relating to the Pythian season, on either 
side; for that a fact of this kind, and at the Pythian games, 
has been traditionally handed down is undeniable. And 
that being admitted, though we know of no good reason why 
the fact itself should be called in question, in the face of the 
testimony by which it is authenticated, yet it makes no dif- 
ference to the proper season of the Pythian games, whether 


ae POE : 
ix. σαι. 2. f Vol. i. 156 note. 
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it be true or false. The story may be treated as a pure and 
simple fiction, if any one thinks proper so to consider it; and 
yet it may still be argued from it, that whosoever invented it, 
and whensoever, if he laid the scene of it at the Pythian 
games, he must have been cognizant of thus much at least, 
that the Pythian games were celebrated at a time of the year 
when the τέττιξ was known to sing, and when an incident 
like this might have happened, whether it ever did so or not. 

Now the τέττιξ was not known to sing in the spring. It 
was not even to be seen in the spring. It was hatched at 
midsummer in the natural year; and it began to sing as soon 
as hatched, and for a limited time continued to sing—but 
only after midsummer—only in the hottest part of the natural 
year. It was not possible consequently that even a fiction 
of this kind could have been imagined by one who knew any- 
thing of the natural history of this insect, and yet have been 
laid in the spring. 

The first person who related this occurrence as matter of 
history, according to Strabo, was Timzeus; but he tells us 
also there was from the first a statue of the musician, who 
had been indebted to this curious incident for his victory, 10 
his own city, Locri in Italy, which represented him holding 
an harp in his hand, on which a cicada was percheds. Τοῦ 
δὲ “AAnKkos ποταμοῦ, τοῦ διορίζοντος τὴν Ρηγίνην ἀπὸ τῆς Λοκρίδος, 
βαθεῖαν φάραγγα διεξιόντος, ἴδιόν τι συμβαίνει, τὸ περὶ τοὺς τέττι- 
yas’ οἱ μὲν γὰρ ἐν τῇ -τῶν Λοκρῶν περαίᾳ φθέγγονται, τοῖς δ᾽ 
ἀφώνοις εἶναι συμβαίνει, τὸ δ᾽ αἴτιον εἰκάζουσιν, ὅτι τοῖς μὲν 
παλίσκιόν ἐστι τὸ χωρίον, ὥστ᾽ ἐνδρόσους ὄντας μὴ διαστέλλειν 
τοὺς ὑμένας" τοῖς δ᾽ ἡλιαζομένοις, ξηροὺς καὶ κερατώδεις ἔχειν, ὥστ᾽ 
ἀπ᾿ αὐτῶν εὐφυῶς ἐκπέμπεσθαι τὸν φθόγγον. ἐδείκνυτο δ᾽ ἀνδριὰς 
ἐν τοῖς Λοκροῖς Εὐνόμου τοῦ κιθαρῳδοῦ, τέττιγα ἐπὶ τὴν κιθάραν 
καθήμενον ἔχων. φησὶ δὲ Τίμαιος, Πυθίοις ποτὲ ἀγωνιζομένους; 
τοῦτόν τε καὶ ᾿Αρίστωνα ἱ Ρηγῖνον, ἐρίσαι περὶ τοῦ κλήρου. τὸν μὲν 
δὴ ᾿Δρίστωνα δεῖσθαι τῶν Δελφῶν ἑαυτῷ συμπράττειν" ἱεροὺς γὰρ 
εἶναι τοῦ θεοῦ τοὺς προγόνους αὐτοῦ, καὶ τὴν ἀποικίαν ἐνθένδε 
ἐστάλθαι" τοῦ δ᾽ Εὐνόμου φήσαντος, ἀρχὴν μηδὲ μετεῖναι ἐκείνοις 
αὐτοῖς τῶν περὶ φωνὴν ἀγωνισμάτων, παρ᾽ οἷς καὶ οἱ τέττιγες εἶεν 
ἄφωνοι, τὰ εὐφθογγότατα τῶν ζώων ὅμως εὐδοκιμεῖν μηδὲν ἧττον 

ε vi. i, 14. Ὁ. h Cf. Antigonus Carystius, Ἱστοριῶν παραδόξων συνωγωγή. 
cap. i. pag. 2. 

KAL. HELL. VOL. VI. σ 
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τὸν ᾿Αρίστωνα, καὶ ἐν ἐλπίδι τὴν νίκην ἔχειν. νικῆσαι μέν τοι τὸν 
Εὔνομον, καὶ ἀναθεῖναι τὴν λεχθεῖσαν εἰκόνα ἐν τῇ πατρίδι, ἐπεὶ 
κατὰ τὸν ἀγῶνα, μιᾶς τῶν χορδῶν ῥαγείσης, ἐπιστὰς τέττιξ ἐκπλη- 
ρώσειε τὸν φθόγγον. 

The same thing however is repeated by many others; by 
Cononi, by Eustathius*, by Clemens Alexandrinus!, who in- 
troduces his account as follows: ᾿Αγὼν δὲ ἦν, καὶ ἐκιθάριζεν ὥρᾳ 
καύματος Εὔνομος, ὁπηνίκα οἱ τέττιγες ὑπὸ τοῖς πετάλοις δον ἀνὰ 
τὰ ὄρη, θερόμενοι τῷ ἡλίῳ : and it is significantly recognised by 
Lucian ™, and by the Emperor Julian®. We shall however, 
in further illustration of it, quote only the two following 
epigrams from the Greek Anthology; the first, an ancient 
one, the author of which is unknown, the second by Paulus 
Silentiarius, a contemporary of Anastasius and Justinian. 


- 2, > ‘ 3 “ 
1. Εὔνομον ὦ ᾽πολλον σὺ μὲν οἶσθά με, πῶς TOT ἐνίκων 
Πάρθιν ὁ Λοκρὸς ἐγὼ, πευθομένοις δ᾽ ἐνέπω. 
asf > , / ᾿» 8 > ν LZ 
αἰόλον ἐν κιθάρᾳ νόμον ἔκρεκον᾽ ev δὲ μεσεύσᾳ 
> - 5 
ὠδᾷ μοι χορδὰν πλᾶκτρον ἀπεκρέμασε" 
; Σ 
καί μοι φθόγγον ἑτοῖμον ὁπανίκα καιρὸς ἀπήτει 
> > c ~ » 
εἰς ἀκοὰς ῥυθμῶν τὠτρεκὲς οὐκ ἔμενε. 
, > ᾽ a 
kai τις ἀπ᾿ αὐτομάτω κιθάρας ἐπὶ πῆχυν ἐπιστὰς 
, > , , 
τέττιξ ἐπλήρου τοὐλλιπὲς ἁρμονίας. 
= A > p 
νεῦρα yap ἐξετίνασσον᾽ ὅθ᾽ ἑβδοματὰς δὲ μελοίμαν 
λῶν ΠΥ a - 
χορδᾶς, τὰν τούτου γῆρυν ἐκιχράμεθα. 
A A ’ \ 
πρὸς yap ἐμὰν μελετὰν 6 μεσαμβρινὸς οὔρεσιν @dds 9 
fea} A , 
τοῦτο TO ποιμενικὸν φθέγμα προσηρμόσατο. 
‘ ‘ a “4 A 2 iA , “τ 
καὶ μὲν ὅκα φθέγγοιτο σὺν ἀψύχοις τόκα νευραῖς 
“ ΄ γ 
τῷ μεταβαλλομένῳ συμμετέπιπτε θρόῳ. 
+ 4 a 
τοὔνεκα συμφώνῳ μὲν ἔχω χάριν᾽ ὃς δὲ τυπωθεὶς 
’΄ «ς , 
χαλκέος ἁμετέρας ECeP ὑπὲρ κιθάρας P. 


il. Tov χαλκοῦν τέ ct ὃς ἀνά 
χαλκοῦν τέττιγα Λυκωρέϊ Λοκρὸς ἀνάπτει 
ἊΨ» > ΄ ~ 
Εὔνομος, ἀθλοσύνας μνᾶμα φιλοστεφάνου. 
Φ \ SEN ΄ Can ND , “ ΄ 3 
ἣν yap ἀγὼν φόρμιγγος" ὁ δ᾽ ἀντίος ἵστατο Πάρθις 
> > oil A , » , 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅκα δὴ πλάκτρῳ Λοκρὶς ἔκρεξε χέλυς, 
ALINE 
Bpayxov τετριγυῖα λύρας ἀπεκόμπασε χορδὰ, 
Ν ὃ ‘ aN ΄ ΕΣ c , 
πρὶν δὲ μελος σκάζειν εὔποδος ἁρμονίας 
ς \ > ΄ ΄, ΄ 
ἁβρὸν 4 ἐπιτρύζων κιθάρας ὑπερέζετο τέττιξ, 
XN ‘ > , “ 
καὶ τὸν ἀποιχομένου φθόγγον ὑπῆλθε μίτου" 


i Διηγήσεις, ν. Photii Bibl. Codex Ὁ Opera. 
186. : 3 I 527. © Cf. Suidas in Ποιμενικόν. 
εἰὐλε δ le Perieg. 364. p Anthologia, iv. 152. ᾿Αδέσποτα, 
pticon, i. ὃ 7. p. 4. 1. 5--20. clxxv. 
Ὁ Opp. ii. 113. Vera Historia, ii. 4 Cf. Suidas in ἁβρός. 
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τὰν δὲ πάρος λαλαγεῦσαν ἐν ἄλσεσιν ἀγρότιν ἀχὼ 
πρὸς νόμον ἁμετέρας τρέψε λυροκτυπίας. 
τῷ oe! μάκαρ Λητῷε τεῷ τέττιγι γεραίρει, 
χαλκέον ἱδρύσας δὸν ὑπὲρ κιθάρας 5. 
Now, as Aristophanes remarks in his Aves, the τέττιξ sang 
only one or two months; and, as we have already observed, 
it began to sing at midsummer, as soon as it was hatched *. 
οἱ μὲν yap οὖν τέττιγες ἕνα μῆν᾽ ἢ δύο 
ἐπὶ τῶν κραδῶν ἄδουσ᾽ " ᾿Αθηναῖοι δ᾽ ἀεὶ 


“ a ld , 
ἐπὶ τῶν δικῶν ἄδουσι πάντα τὸν Biov*. 


* With regard to the natural history and habits of this insect, and espe- 
cially to the time when it usually began to sing; the oldest testimony 
among the Greeks which can be produced is that of Hesiod. 

Ἦμος δὲ χλοερῷ κυανόπτερος ἠχέτα τέττιξ 

ὄζῳ ἐφεζόμενος θέρος ἀνθρώποισιν ἀείδειν 

ἄρχεται, ᾧ τε πόσις καὶ βρῶσις θῆλυς ἐέρση, 

καί τε πανημέριος Kal ἤῷος χέει αὐδὴν 

ἴδει ἐν αἰνοτάτῳ, ὁπότε χρόα Σείριος ἄζει" 

ἦμος δὴ κέγχροισι περὶ γλῶχες τελέθουσι, 

τούς τε θέρει σπείρουσιν, ὅτ᾽ ὄμφακες αἰόλλονται, 
οἷα Διώνυσος δῶκ᾽ ἀνδράσι χάρμα καὶ ἄχθος" 

τὴν ὥρην μάρναντο" πολὺς δ᾽ ὀρυμαγδὸς ὀρώρει. 

Every circumstance of this description is characteristic of midsummer, 
or the time of the year next after it; the hottest season at least of the na- 
tural year. On the allusion to the κέγχροι, the Scholiast observes ; Ὅτε 
δὴ καὶ of κέγχροι ἄρχονται ἀνθέρικας ποιεῖν, ἤγουν στάχυας, ovs ἐν θέρει σπεί- 
ρουσιν. Tzetzes calls these περιγλῶχες the γωνίαι τοῦ στάχυος, but he also 
observes, Δηλοῖ δὲ τὰ φύλλα τοῦ κέγχρου ... ἐν θέρει δὲ οἱ κέγχροι καὶ ἀπὸ 
τοῦ θέρους σπείρονται, ὅταν ἄρχωνται περκάζειν οἱ βότρυες. The grape be- 
gan to change colour at the beginning of the ὀπώρα 2, defined by the rising 
of Sirius, (also alluded to here,) the third week in July. 

Again, 

*Huos δὲ σκόλυμός τ᾽ ἀνθεῖ καὶ ἠχέτα τέττιξ 
δενδρέῳ ἐφεζόμενος λιγυρὴν κατεχεύετ᾽ ἀοιδὴν 
πυκνὸν ὑπὸ πτερύγων, θέρεος καματώδεος ὥρῃ 
K,T.A. 

ἐπεὶ κεφαλὴν καὶ γούνατα Σείριος acer, 
αὐαλεός τε χρὼς ὑπὸ καύματος 3 κὶ,τ.λ. 

The σκόλυμος was a species of thistle, fit to be eaten; or, as it is some- 
times explained, a kind of wild artichoke. It is agreed however that it 
flowered only at midsummer—’Ooa δὲ ἀνθεῖ ἢ βλαστάνει συνακολουθοῦντα 
τοῖς ἄστροις, οἷον τὸ ἡλιοτρόπιον καλούμενον καὶ ὁ σκόλυμος" ἅμα γὰρ ταῖς 


τ Suidas in τῷ σε. * Anthologia, iv. 57. Pauli Silentiarii, xlviii. 
t Aves, 39. 
1 Scutum, 393 sqq- 2 Cf. Vol. i. 385 ἡ. 3 Opp. et Dies, 580. 
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τροπαῖς καὶ obros4. Proclus observes on the place: Τοῦ θέρους ἀρχομένου 
καὶ 6 σκόλυμος ἀνθεῖν ἄρχεται" ἔστι δὲ λάχανον ἄγριον ἀκανθῶδες" καὶ ὁ τέτ- 
τιξ δειν---αα directly after quotes the passage from Alkeeus also, de- 
scriptive of the same season of the year, which we had occasion to adduce 
in the first part of this present work °. 
The fondness of this insect for heat or warmth was such that Aristo- 
phanes calls it ἡλιομανής--- 
"ANN avOnpav λειμώνων 
φύλλων ἐν κόλποις ναίω, 
ἡνίκ᾽ ἂν ὁ θεσπέσιος ὀξὺ μέλος ἀχέτας 
θάλπεσι μεσημβρινοῖς ἡλιομανὴς Boa ὅ--- 
on which the Scholiast: Ὃ τέττιξ δηλονότι... ὑφ᾽ ἡλίῳ μανείς. τέρπεται 
γὰρ καὶ ἐπιμαίνεται τῷ ἡλίῳ ὁ τέττιξ. 
Ὁ τέττιξ μεθυσκόμενος ἡλιακαῖς ἀκτῖσι 
γίνεται λάλος δικός 8— 
Οἱ τέττιγες ζωὔΐφια τυγχάνουσι τῶν λάλων, 
τῷ καύματι τοῦ θέρους δὲ μᾶλλον λαλοῦσι πλέον 9. 


Τήραϊ δὴ πολέμοιο πεπαυμένοι, ἀλλ᾽ ἀγορηταὶ 

> \ , > ,ὔ oa ws 

ἐσθλοὶ, τεττίγεσσιν ἐοικότες, οἵτε καθ᾽ ὕλην 

δενδρέῳ ἐφεζόμενοι ὄπα λειριόεσσαν ἰεῖσιν 19, 
—Oi γὰρ ἄρσενες μόνον τέττιγες ᾷδουσιν ... οἱ δὲ ἄρρενες ἄδουσιν ἐφ᾽ ὑψη- 
λῶν καθήμενοι τόπων διὰ τὸ θέρεσθαι K,7.d.!! 





Μακαρίζομέν σε τέττιξ 

“ 7) SD) δ᾿, 

ὅτι δενδρέων ἐπ᾽ ἄκρων 

>) / £ 

ὀλίγην δρόσον πεπωκὼς 12 
o ee 

βασιλεὺς ὅπως deidecs, 

κ', τ.λ. 

AY Δι , col 
σὺ δὲ τίμιος βροτοῖσιν 
θέρεος γλυκὺς προφήτης 18. 


Ἡνίκ᾽ ἂν δ᾽ ἀχέτας 
adn τὸν ἡδὺν νόμον, 
διασκοπῶν ἥδομαι 
τὰς Λημνίας ἀμπέλους, 
εἰ πεπαίνουσιν ἤ- 
dn τὸ γὰρ φῖτυ πρῷ- 
ον φέρει 14 — 
4 Theophrastus, Historia Plant. vii. 
15. cf. Pliny, H. N. xx. 99. 689: xxi. 
56. 114, 115. 
5 Vol. i. 230, note: cf. Pliny, xxii. 
43. 272. 
6 Aves, 1093. 
7 Cf. Suidas, Ἡλιομανής. 


11 Schol. in loc. οἵ. Ailian, De Nat. 
Anim. xi. 26. 

12 Cf. Hesiod, supra, Scutum, 395 : 
Theocritus, Idyll. iv. 16: 


Μὴ πρώκας σιτίζεται ὥσπερ ὃ τέττιξ. 
Virgil, Ecloge, v. 77, 


8 Tzetzes, Chiliad. viii. 65. Histor. 


Dumque thymo pascentur apes, dum 


166. rore cicade. 
9 Ibid. ix. 997. Histor. 301. 13 Anacreon, xliii. Eis τέττιγα. 
10 Tliad. Γ. 150. \4 Aristophanes, Pax, 1159. 
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which illustrates Hesiod’s observation supra, of the grapes beginning to 
ripen when the τέττιξ began to sing— 

Tol τέττιγες ὁρῆτε τὸν αἰπόλον ὡς ἐρεθίσδω" 

οὕτω κὔμμες θὴν ἐρεθίσδετε τὼς καλαμευτάς |”. 


Τοὶ δὲ ποτὶ σκιεραῖς ὀροδαμνίσιν αἰθαλίωνες 

τέττιγες λαλαγεῦντες ἔχον πόνον 16— 
Αἰθαλίωνες---παρὰ τὸ αἴθεσθαι ὑπὸ καύματος. ὅταν γάρ ἐστι νότος καὶ καῦμα 
μᾶλλον φθέγγονται... οἱ τῇ θέρμῃ τοῦ ἡλίου χαίροντες. Al! the allusions 
in this Idyll to the season of the year shew it to have been the beginning 
of the ὀπώρα--- 

Πάντ᾽ ὦσδεν θέρεος μάλα πίονος Gabe δ᾽ ὀπώρας 17--- 
and when the corn, recently cut and carried, was in the act of being 
threshed out and winnowed !®&— 

Νειοὶ δ᾽ ἐκπονέοιντο ποτὶ σπόρον, ἁνίκα τέττιξ 

ποιμένας ἐνδίους πεφυλαγμένος ἔνδοθι δένδρων 

ἀχεῖ ἐν ἀκρεμόνεσσιν 19, 


Thestylis et rapido fessis messoribus δοϑίτι 
Allia serpillumque herbas contundit olentes, 
Et mecum raucis tua dum vestigia lustro 
Sole sub ardenti resonant arbusta cicadis 20, 


Inde ubi quarta sitim ceeli collegerit hora, 
Et cantu querule rumpent arbusta cicade 3]. 


Et quod inhumane Cancro fervente cicadz 
Non novere nemus flumineosque lacus 32, 


Nor are these descriptions confined to the Poets—Aoxovan δὲ καὶ οἱ τέττι- 
ἀὃ ‘ , 23. , y ΄ ς ΄ ὃ ‘ A 6 
yes adew μετὰ τροπάς 35--Ψυχροί τινες τὴν φύσιν οἱ τέττιγες. διὸ μετὰ θερι- 
vas τροπὰς ἀπάρχονται τῆς δῆς, καὶ ἡλίου ἀπερχομένου τὸν ἑαυτῶν μετίασι 
κέλαδον. ὥστε μεσημβρίας εἰσὶν ὠδικώτεροι 31.--Οἱ δὲ τέττιγες κατὰ τὴν ἰξύν 

> , A ~ A an , ΟΥ̓ ‘ > oa > , 

εἰσε λαλίστατοι, Kal σιτοῦνται μὲν τῆς δρόσου, τὰ δὲ ἐξ ἕω εἰς πλήθουσαν 
ἀγορὰν σιωπῶσιν' ἡλίου δὲ ὑπαρχομένου τῆς ἀκμῆς τὸν ἐξ αὑτῶν μεθίασι 
κέλαδον ... ὑπὲρ κεφαλῆς καὶ τῶν παρανεμόντων καὶ τῶν ὁδῷ χρωμένων καὶ 
τῶν ἀμώντων κατάδοντες 2ὅ-- Ψυχροὶ δὲ ἄρα ὄντες τὴν σύγκρασιν οἱ τέττιγες 
εἶτα μέντοι πυρουμένου τοῦ ἡλίου ᾷδουσιν, ἐκεῖνος (Theophrastus scil.) λέγει 38. 

The ancients enumerate a great variety of kinds of this insect, and 

> 


10 Theocritus, v. 110. Mnasalki x: i. 190. Pamphili 11. ii. 87. 
16 Tbid. vii. 138. Archiz xxix: 125. Apollonide xxv: 
17 Vers. 143. 141. Bianoris iii: iv. 206. ᾿Αδέσποτα, 
18 Vide supra, Vol. 11. 299, 300, 7. eccexvi: 207. ccccxix. 
19 Theocritus, Idyll. xvi. 94. 23 Aristot. Opp. ii. 835. 24 b. Περὶ 
20 Virgil, Ecloge, ii. ro. θαυμασίων ἀκουσμ. 64. 
21 Georgica, iii. 327. cf. 322. 24 Plutarch, Moralia, Fragm. xcvii. 
22 Martial, Epigramm. x. 58. 3. cf. νυἱ. 408. 
generally, Theocritus, Idyll. i. 148: v. 25 Αδαμ, De Natura Anim. i. 20. 
29: ix. 31: Anthologia Greca, i. 33. 26 iii. 38. 


Meleagri cxi: i. 98. Eveni xiii: 1. 125. 
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If so, these two months must have been the first two 
months after midsummer. There were consequently only 
two months in the whole year, during which the cicada could 
be supposed to have been in full note—and therefore only two 
in which such an incident as this could even have been ima- 
gined as capable of happening: and those two, in the Julian 
year, July and August. If therefore it was assumed to have 
happened at the Pythian games, it must have been notorious 
that the Pythian games were celebrated in one or the other 
of these two months. 

Lastly, in Curtius’ Anecdota Delphica, certain decrees of 
the Amphictyons are extant, passed at the autumnal meet- 
ing, and at Delphi, (one of them probably not long before the 
Pythian games): and this must be decisive that the stated 
meetings of the council, in the ὀπώρα or autumn, took place 
at Delphi— 

1. "Ent Στράτωνος ἄρχοντος ἐν Δελφοῖς, Πυλαίας ὀπωρινῆς κ', τ. A. ἃ 

li. Πλείστωνος ἄρχοντος, Πυλαίας ὀπωρινῆς κ', τ. A. Y 

ili. ᾿Επὶ Καλλικλέος ἄρχοντος, Πυλαίας ὀπωρινῆς kK, τ. A. Ὁ 


under different names*6; but the singing τέττιξ appears to have been dis- 
criminated from every other by the name of ἀχέτης (nxérns)—being, as 
was supposed too, the male of its proper species 27: ’Ayérns 238: ὁ ἄρρην 
τέττιξ᾽ ὁ haioraros—Hyérar’ τέττιγες ἡδύφθογγοι 29—Quz canunt vocan- 
tur Achetz 30: of which he observes further 31: Fit primo vermiculus, 
dein ex eo que vocatur tettigometra, (the chrysalis,) cujus cortice rupto 
circa solstitia, evolant noctu semper 82. This variety of the τέττιξ is par- 
ticularly described by Aristotle23: Τῶν δὲ τεττίγων γένη μέν ἐστι δύο" οἱ 
μὲν μικροὶ, οἱ πρῶτοι φαίνονται καὶ τελευταῖοι ἀπόλλυνται, οἱ δὲ μεγάλοι, οἱ 
ἄδοντες, of καὶ ὕστεροι γίνονται καὶ πρότερον ἀπόλλυνται... .. καλοῦσι δέ τινες 
τοὺς μὲν μεγάλους καὶ ᾷδοντας ἀχέτας, τοὺς δὲ μικροὺς τεττιγόνια... ὅταν δ᾽ ἡ 
ὥρα ἔλθῃ περὶ τροπὰς ἐξέρχονται νύκτωρ kK, τ. λ., καὶ ᾷδουσιν.---Οἱ δὲ τέττι- 
γες ὅταν ἐξέλθωσιν καθιζάνουσιν ἐπί τε τὰς ἐλαίας καὶ καλάμους ... καὶ μετ᾽ 
οὐ πολὺν χρόνον ἀναπέτονται καὶ adovow 84, 


26 Cf. Aélian, De Natura Anim. x. 31 Pag. 317. cf. Arist. De Anim. v. 
44: Hesychius, In καλαμίς: κερκώπη: 28: 147215. 
κιλλός: κώβαξ : λίγαναρ. Etym. M. 32 Cf. Scholia in Aristoph. Pax, 
τέττιξ: Schol. ad Aves, 1095. 1159: in Iliad. T. 150. 

“6 Cf. Suidas, ᾿Ακανθίας and Τέφρα. 33 De Anim. v. 30. 147.1 sqq. cf. 

28 Hesychius. iv. 7. 100 

OC } Ἷ ; i 

29 Tbid. 34 Ibid. viii. 17. 237. 19. 


$0 Pliny, H. N. xi. 32. 


4 u Pag. γ5. No. 40. 
Pag. 77. No. 43. cf. Pag. 79. No. 48: and 80. No. 49. Decreta Delphica. 
W Rag 78. Novae 
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Section III.—On the day of the month on which the Pythia 
of the Period began to be celebrated. 


As the epoch of the Pythia of Philammon was the seventh 
of the solar or the seventh of the lunar calendar of the time 
being, it virtually combined two characters, that of the seventh 
and that of the first of the month ; for it is evident that the 
epoch of the cycle of Philammon, relatively to its own calen- 
dar, must have been the first of the month, whatsoever it 
might have been relatively to the Primitive calendar. It 
has been seen that the traditionary birthday of Apollo as the 
seveuth of the month, and the consequent sacredness of that 
day, were founded on the former of those coincidences. But 
there was another day in every month, which also in the 
opinion of the ancient Greeks was sacred to Apollo—viz. the 
νουμηνία or first of the month; proofs of which have been 
produced both supra* and in the first Part of this worky: 
and it is the most probable explanation of this opinion also 
that it took its rise ultimately out of the second of those coin- 
cidences, whereby the seventh of the month in one sense 
being the first in another, the latter might be considered the 
birthday of Apollo, as much as the former. 

It will follow on this principle, that the stated date of the 
Pythian festival, as the day sacred κατ᾽ ἐξοχὴν to Apollo, must 
have been the epoch of the cycle, the first of the first month 
in its own reckoning: and if that was the case with the 
Pythian institution from the first, it could scarcely fail to 
be the case with it ever after. The stated epoch of the 
tetraéteric Pythia could have been nothing different from 
that of the octaéteric. If that of the one was the νουμηνία, 
that of the other must have been so too. And though there 
is no absolute testimony to the fact of this rule in either 
case, it appears to be implied of the Pythia of the Period by 
the commentary of the scholiast on the fourth Pythian ode 
of Pindar, 

Σάμερον χρή ve K,T. 2. 
For though this allusion to ‘“‘ to day,” as he there explains, 
was to be understood of the day on which the ode would be 


x Vol. v. 683. vy Vol. i. page 264. 
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received, not of that on which the victory was won; yet he 
observes of this latter. Od yap εἰ ἐν νουμηνίᾳ, λόγον χάριν. ἐγρά- 
gn, ἐκείνῃ ὑπεστήσατο TH ἡμέρᾳ καὶ Tapa TO ᾿Αρκεσιλάῳφ ἔσεσθαι 
κ, 7. A. But why should he suppose it to have been written 
on a νουμηνία, if it was not known that the games began (and 
therefore the victory must have been won) on some vovpnvia 
too? This testimony indeed is not express to the point in 
question; but it authorizes a kind of presumption, which 
may prepare the way for the more complete confirmation of 
it by an actual example of the fact itself. 


Section 1V.—On the number of the Pythian Ferize, or the 
length of time for which the Pythia of Philammon and the 
Pythia of the Period lasted. 


With respect to the number of the Pythian Feri, or the 
length of time for which the solemnity lasted, we have been 
left without information. Yet various considerations may be 
stated, the joint effect of which will be to render it exceed- 
ingly probable that the original rule must have been to cele- 
brate the Pythia seven days, from the first to the seventh of 
the proper month. 1. The existence of such a rule would be 
equally calculated to explain the sacredness both of the first 
day of the month, and that of the seventh, first in their proper 
calendar, and afterwards in the Junar calendar of the Greeks 
in general, of which both these facts held good. ii. It can- 
not be considered probable a priori that, if the ceremonies 
preliminary to the Pythian solemnity alone lasted eight days, 
(as we have seen they did,) the solemnity itself would last 
less than seven. ili. The lunar character of the epoch of the 
cycle of Philammon, and of the stated date of his Pythia, 
beimg the Luna septima reckoned from the phasis, that of 
the seventh day from the epoch must have been the Luna 
quartadecima, similarly reckoned, that is the full moon. So 
that on this principle if his Pythia began on the first of the 
first month in their proper calendar, and lasted till the 
seventh, they began at the first dichotomy and lasted to the 
full, and took up the whole of the second quarter of the 
lunar month. And that was a kind and degree of coincidence 
between the calendar and the lunar dates of a ceremony, in- 
tended nominally indeed in honour of Apollo and Artamis, 
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but really in honour of the sun and the moon, which was 
very likely a priori to be particularly regarded. 

iv. We have already expressed our opinion y that, accord- 
ing to the original plan and ceconomy of the Pythian institu- 
tion, the stated times of the Pythian solemnity were destined 
to be those of the consultation of the oracle also; and that, 
as the Pythian Apollo himself was supposed to be present at 
Delphi only at those times, so the oracle also was to be open 
only at the same times: i.e. once in every cycle, and during 
the Pythian ferie. And yet it may be made a question 
whether even during those Pythian feriz the oracle itself 
was considered to be open ongany day in general, or only on 
some one day in particular. 

Now to judge from the tradition, on this point, which ap- 
pears to have been handed down concerning the rule and 
practice of later times, (i. e. subsequent to the institution 
of the Pythia of the Period,) it does not seem that the 
oracle was open for more than one day in every year, or 
at most for more than one day in every month; and that 
one day, at first, the seventh day of every year, and ulti- 
mately the seventh of every month: from which we may infer 
that the original rule in all probability was to open it still 
less frequently, only one day in every cycle; and that day the 
seventh of the cycle, the last day of the Pythian festival, the 
most sacred and solemn of the Pythian feriew, as that on 
which the divinity of the Pythian Apollo was most openly 
manifested, by the assumption of his prophetical office, and 
by the exercise of his faculty of omniscience in behalf of his 
worshippers. 

On this point the rule observed in the Delphian calendar 
is the more important and the more significant, because, 
though the celebration of the Pythian solemnity appears to 
have been always regulated by the Pythian calendar, the con- 
sultation of the oracle, in the course of time, if not from the 
first, seems to have been purposely left to be regulated by 
the civil calendar of Delphi itself: Tis ὁ παρὰ Δελφοῖς Ὁσιω- 
τὴρ, καὶ διὰ τί Βύσιον ἕνα τῶν μηνῶν καλοῦσιν ; “Οσιωτῆρα μὲν 
καλοῦσι τὸ θυόμενον ἱερεῖον, ὅταν “Ὅσιος ἀποδειχθῇ. πέντε δέ εἰσιν 
Ὅσιοι διὰ βίου, καὶ τὰ πολλὰ μετὰ τῶν προφητῶν δρῶσιν οὗτοι καὶ 


¥ Supra, Vol. v. 653. 
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συνιερουργοῦσιν, & τε γεγονέναι δοκοῦντες ἀπὸ Δευκαλίωνος. ὁ δὲ 
Βύσιος μὴν, ὡς μὲν οἱ πολλοὶ νομίζουσι, φύσιός ἐστιν' ἔαρος yap 
ἄρχει, καὶ τὰ πολλὰ φύεται τηνικαῦτα καὶ διαβλαστάνει. τὸ δ᾽ ἀληθὲς 
οὐκ ἔχει οὕτως" οὐ γὰρ ἀντὶ τοῦ Φ τῷ Β χρῶνται Δελφοὶ, καθάπερ 
Μακεδόνες, Βίλιππον καὶ Βαλακρὸν καὶ Βερενίκην λέγοντες, ἄλλ᾽ 
ἀντὶ τοῦ [1% καὶ γὰρ τὸ πατεῖν, βατεῖν, καὶ τὸ πικρὸν, βικρὸν, 
ἐπιεικῶς καλοῦσιν. ἔστιν οὖν Πύσιος ὁ Βύσιος, ἐν ᾧ πυστιῶνται καὶ 
πυνθάνονται τοῦ θεοῦ. τὸ γὰρ ἐννοεῖν (corr.) καὶ πάτριον" ἐν τῷ 
μηνὶ γὰρ τούτῳ χρηστήριον ἐγίγνετο, καὶ ἑβδόμην ταύτην (the day 
of consultation) νομίζουσι τοῦ θεοῦ γενέθλιον, καὶ πολύφθοον 
ὀνομάζουσιν. οὐ διὰ τὸ πέττεσθαι POdis, ἀλλὰ πολυπευθῆ καὶ πολυ- 
μάντευτον οὖσαν. ὀψὲ γὰρ ἀνείθησαν at κατὰ μῆνα μαντεῖαι τοῖς 
δεομένοις" πρότερον δὲ ἅπαξ ἐθεμίστευσεν ὁ Πυθία τοῦ ἐνιαυτοῦ, 
κατὰ ταύτην τὴν ἡμέραν, ὡς Καλλισθένης καὶ ᾿Αναξανδρίδης 
ἱστορήκασι ἃ. 

Though this passage in one part is corrupt, and a good 
many words may have been left out of the text, it is clear 
from it even as it stands that Plutarch was proceeding to 
illustrate his account of the name of this month Busius, by 
telling us it was one of the months* devoted to the con- 
sultation of the oracle, and that the seventh of this month 
was the day set apart for that purpose, because, according to 
the Delphian tradition, Apollo himself had been born on that 
day of the month. In this respect the testimony of Plu- 
tarch is confirmed by that of the Eumenides of A‘schylus, 
where the priestess, or Πρόμαντις, is introduced speaking of 
the gift of the oracle to Apollo, as a birthday present, by 
Pheebe, its former occupant— 

δίδωσι δ᾽ ἢ γενέθλιον δόσιν 
Φοίβῳ --- 


* We say one of the months, though Plutarch seems to express himself 
concerning it here as if it was the only month in the Delphian calendar 
set apart for that purpose. The truth is, as we hope to see hereafter, there 
was a period of three months in the Delphian calendar, for which the 
oracle was shut, and no one was allowed to consult it; and these months 
were the three which preceded Busius. Busius consequently was the first 
month in the calendar in which the oracle was open again, and the seventh 


of Busius was the first seventh of the month on which it could be con- 
sulted. 


7 Cf. Symposiaca, vi. viii. 1: Kal ἀλλὰ πούλιμον κ', τ. A. 

, 5k i ee ee ap 5 : f 
μάλιστα παρ ἡμῖν τοῖς Αἰολεῦσιν, ἀντὶ a Plutarch, Questiones Greece, ix. 
Tov B rw Π χρωμένοις" ov yap βούλιμον Ὁ Vers. 7. 
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for this too implies that, as it had been acquired by him on 
his birthday, so it must have been thrown open by him to 
enquirers on his birthday also. And that this birthday, in 
the opinion of Aischylus, was the seventh of the month, has 
been seen from the consideration of the chronology of this 
play itself, as adapted alike to the Delphian and the Attic 
calendar ¢. 

v. With respect however to any actual testimony to the 
length of time taken up by the Pythian games, none is 
extant but what is contained by implication in the descrip- 
tion of the Pythia in the Electra of Sophocles ; founded no 
doubt upon the rule in his time, yet supposed to have been 
the rule in the time of Orestes also. And from this it ap- 
pears that they certainly lasted more than one day. 

Κεῖνος yap ἐλθὼν eis τὸ κλεινὸν “Ελλάδος 
πρόσχημ᾽ ἀγῶνος Δελφικῶν ἄθλων χάριν, 
ὅτ᾽ ἤσθετ' ἀνδρὸς ὀρθίων κηρυγμάτων 
δρόμον προκηρύξαντος, οὗ πρώτη κρίσις, 
εἰσῆλθε λαμπρὸς, πᾶσι τοῖς ἐκεῖ σέβας 4, 








Ἕν δ᾽ ἴσθ᾽: ὅσων γὰρ εἰσεκήρυξαν βραβῆς 

δρόμων διαύλων πένταθλ᾽ ὡς ἢ νομίζεται, 

τούτων ἐνεγκὼν πάντα τἀπινίκια 

ὠλβίζετ᾽, ᾿Αργεῖος μὲν ἀνακαλούμενος, 

ὄνομα δ᾽ ᾿Ορέστης, τοῦ τὸ κλεινὸν “Ἑλλάδος 

᾿Αγαμέμνονος στράτευμ᾽ ἀγείραντός ποτε 5--- 
Where the scholiast observes on πένταθλ᾽ --Αλμα, δίσκον, 
ἄκοντα, δρόμον, πάλην" ταῦτα ἐν μιᾷ τις ἠγωνίζετο ἡμέρᾳ. 

But that the games did not begin and end on this one day, 
appears from the account of the chariot race, in which Orestes 
is supposed to have lost his life {— 

Κεῖνος yap ἄλλης ἡμέρας, ὅθ᾽ ἱππικῶν 
ἦν ἡλίου τέλλοντος ὠκύπους ἀγὼν, 
εἰσῆλθε πολλῶν ἁρματηλατῶν μέτα 
K,T.A.8 

According to Pausanias", the number of ἀγωνίσματα at the 
Pythian games, from the first institution of the Pythia of the 
Period itself, B. C. 586 or 582, was the same as that at the 


* Dindorf reads ἀθλ᾽ ἅπερ here. 


© Supra, Vol. ii. page 537. iii. d Ver. 681. e Ver. 690. 
f Cf, ad vers. 47. g Vers. 698. hy x: vil: 5: 
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Olympia, the τέθριππος only excepted, which however was soon 
added to the list. The Pythia therefore could not have 
lasted a shorter time than the Olympia; certainly not than 
the Isthmia, which were never equal to them in dignity and 
estimation, and yet, as we shall see hereafter, lasted three 
days at least. To judge therefore from the analogy of the 
Olympic games, we may probably conclude that the Pythian 
also lasted six days—the first five devoted to the contests, 
and the sixth to the κρίσις (or decision of the prizes), and the 
Képos of the victors, which was as much a part of these 
games as of the Olympian'; and that even after the games 
as such were over, there was still a seventh day, devoted to 
the consultation of the oracle, which consummated the cere- 
monial, and made up the number of Pythian feriz. 


Section V.—On the locality of the Pythia of the Period. 

In this particular circumstance of the Pythian rule, there 
could have been no difference between the Pythia of Philam- 
mon and the Pythia of the Period. Both must always have 
been celebrated in the neighbourhood of the oracle, and of’ 
the supposed residence of Apollo in person, whether the ori- 
ginal Καλιὰς, or the temple of subsequent times. The proper 
locality of the first Pythian festival determined that of the 
Pythian solemnity ever after. 

And this locality, in the time of Philammon, had probably 
no name as yet but that of the Νάπη. The invention of his 
fable and his Pythian cycle first gave it the name of Πυθὼ, or 
Πυθὼν, which appears to have been the only one by which it 
was yet known in the time of Homer. That of the fable of 
its position, relatively to the rest of the earth, as the Γῆς 
ὀμφαλὸς, and perhaps the natural shape of the basin of 
Delphi, or of the oracular cavity in the midst of it, in the 
course of time entailed upon it the name of Δελφοί. In the 
poets it is alluded to sometimes under the name of Parnassus‘, 
beneath which it was situated, and which commanded a view 
of it!; sometimes under that of Castalia ™, a spring or foun- 

i Cf. Pindar, Pyth. xi. 15: Nemea, Philostratus, Vite Soph. ii. 552 C—D. 
ον πα ϑν as ΕΝ ΤΥ ΚΕΡῚ Ἔκ περιωπῆς τοῦ Uapvacov. Herodes 
indar, Olymp. xii. 150: Pythia, Atticus. 


vill, 28: x. 12: Nemea, ii. 20. 


: i m Pind. Pyth. v. 40. Nemea, xi. 30. 
1 Pind. Olymp. xiii. 150. Schol. : 
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tain in Delphi"; sometimes under that of Kirrha®, some- 
times under that of CrisaP, each of them localities near 
Delphi. 

But the proper name of the locality where the games were 


celebrated was Delphi, whether so called, or by the more an- 
cient appellation of Πυθὼ or Πυθών. 


1. τὺ δ᾽, “Ἑκατάβολε, πάνδοκον 
ναὸν εὐκλέα δι- 
ανέμων Πυθῶνος ἐν γυάλοις, 
τὸ μὲν μέγιστον τό- 
θι χαρμάτων ὦπασας᾽ οἴκοι 
δὲ πρόσθεν ἁρπαλέαν 
δόσιν πενταεθλίου σὺν ἑορταῖς 
ὑμαῖς ἐπάγαγες ἄναξ 1— 
"Odpa Θέμιν ἱερὰν πυθῶ- 
νά τε καὶ ὀρθοδίκαν 
γᾶς ὀμφαλὸν κελαδῆτε ἄ- 
κρᾳ σὺν ἑσπέρᾳ --- 
Καὶ γὰρ ἐν ἀγαθέᾳ 
χεῖρας ἱμάντι δεθεὶς 
Πυθῶνι κράτησεν ἀπὸ 
ταύτας αἷμα πάτρας, χρυσα- 
λακάτω ποτὲ Καλλίας ἁδὼν 
ἔρνεσι Λατοῦς, παρὰ Κα- 
σταλίᾳ τε Χαρίτων 
ἑσπέριος ὁμάδῳ φλέγεν 5. 

li. ᾿Αλλὰ καὶ σὺ πατήρ μοι γράφε πότε παρὰ Λακεδαιμονίοις 
“γακίνθια, καὶ παρὰ Κορινθίοις Ἴσθμια, καὶ παρὰ Δελφοῖς Πύθια * 
-[ξεστι δή που καὶ τῷ μεθεστῶτι μυστηρίοις ἐν ᾿Ελευσῖνι δια- 
τρίβειν, Διονυσίοις ἐν ΓΑργει πανηγυρίζειν, Πυθίων ἀγομένων εἰς 
Δελφοὺς παρελθεῖν, ᾿Ισθμίων εἰς KépivOovY—Cum Delphos ad 
Pythia, conventumque totius ferme Grecie visendum, philo- 
sophus Taurus iret, nosque ei comites essemus *. 

Pytho, in this sense and relation, is found designated by 
various styles and titles, Nape, Petreessa, CrissaY; and Del- 


n Cf. Vol. v. page 674. 

© Pythia, iii. 130-133: vii. 14: viii. 
25-28: Lucan, Pharsalia, v. 114. 

BP Pyth. vi. 17, 18: -Isthm. i. 26: 
Scholia ad Isthm. ii. 26: Pyth. vi. 13. 

4 Pythia, viii. 88. 

t ΒΥ. xi. 15. 


5 Nemea, vi. 59. Cf. Olymp. xiii. 


66: Pythia, av. Εἰ: ΠΧ ΤΩ 2} 126: 
Nemea, x. 47: Isthmia, vii. 69-72: 
Schol. ad Olymp. xiii. 60: 150. 

t Philostratus, Vite Soph. ii. 
A-B. Pollux. 

v Plutarch, De Exilio, xii. 

x A. Gellius, xii. 5. 

y Argumentum Pyth. i. 
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phi itself was divided into the Ὕπάτη and the Méon—which 
last included the Νάπη 2. 


Secrion VI.—On the Presidents of the Pythia of the Period, 
and of the Pythia of Philammon. 


The Pythia of the Period having been instituted by the 
Amphictyons, it was to be expected that they would be ever 
after subject to the superintendence and administration of 
that Council. 

Νῦν ὥστε φοινικανθέμου ἦρος ἀκμᾷ 
παισὶ τούτου ὄγδοον θάλ- 

λει μέρος ᾿Αρκεσίλας" τῷ μὲν ᾿Απόλ- 
λων ἅ τε Πυθὼ κῦδος ἐξ 

᾿Αμφικτυόνων ἔπορεν 

ἱπποδρομίας ὃ--- 

Teverar γὰρ ἀέθλων, 

στρατῷ τ᾽ ᾿Αμφικτυόνων 6 Παρ- 
νάσσιος αὐτὸν μυχὸς 

διαυλοδρομᾶν ὕπατον παίδων ἀνέειπεν Ὁ. 

In this capacity of President of the Amphictyonic Council 
Jason of Thessaly was preparing to celebrate the Pythia, 
just before his death, B.C. 370¢; and in the same capacity 
Philip of Macedon celebrated them, or caused them to be 
celebrated, B. C. 846 and B.C. 342. And hence it is that 
“Eschines, De Corona‘, spoke of the meeting of the Amphic- 
tyonic Council (τὸ συνέδριον τὸ τῶν Ελλήνων), and of the cele- 
bration of the Pythia, B. C. 330, as coincident: and we saw 
supra¢ that the games were still under the superintendence 
of the Amphictyons in Plutarch’s time, and the President of 
the Council for the time was the President of the games 
also. And as this Council met twice in the year, once in the 
spring at Pyle, and once in the autumn at Delphi, it is ma- 
nifest that every four years their autumnal meeting and the 
Pythia would coincide. 

With respect then to the further question of the adminis- 
tration of the Pythia of earlier date, and to whom that was 
committed from the first, no direct testimony is anywhere on 


% Schol. ad Pyth. vi. 4. ¢ Xenophon, Hellenica, vi. iv. 29: 
a Pythia, iv. 114. Diodorus, xv. 57-60. 
Ὁ Ibid. x. 11. cf. also Pausanias, vi. d ili, 255. 
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record; but from the analogy of the rule of later times we 
are justified in arguing that, if the Pythia of the Period were 
under the care of the Amphictyonic Council, the Pythia of 
earlier date must have been so too. ‘The Pythia of the Pe- 
riod, as traced up to their origin, cannot be considered dis- 
tinct from the Pythia of Philammon. The cycle of the former 
took up that of the latter; and, as far as a cycle of four years 
could coincide with one of eight, the cycle of the Period was 
commensurable with that of the Pythia of Philammon: and 
at stated times (once in every eight years) the Pythia of the 
Period and the Pythia of Philammon met together. and be- 
came identical. If the Amphictyons then had the charge of 
the former at such times, they must have had the charge of 
the latter also; and if they had the care of them at such 
times, it would not be easy to prove that they had not the 
care of them at all other times. It does not appear that they 
acquired the right of presiding at the octennial Pythia only 
when the quinquennial were instituted—or that when modi- 
fying the original cycle, and making it quadriennial, they 
were exerting any authority over it which they did not pre- 
viously possess. 

From these facts therefore we are justified in arguing that 
the acknowledged Curators of the Pythian solemnity, at this 
period of its history, must have been the Amphictyonic 
Council; and if this Council had the charge of the solemnity 
just at this particular time, and if the Council itself was older 
than the Pythian institution, it seems a reasonable if not a 
necessary inference from the relation in which they were 
standing to the institution at this time, that they must have 
stood in the same to it from the first. The ancients attri- 
bute the formation of the Amphictyonic Council itself, either 
to Amphictyon the son of Deucalion, or to Acrisius the father 
of Danaé and grandfather of Perseus; each of them some 
generations older than Philammon of Delphi: and if we 
adopt this traditionary account of its origin, there can be no 
doubt of its having been in existence in his time. In this 
case, it must have been an obvious act of prudence on his 
part, to entrust the privileges and immunities of his oracle, 
the honour and dignity of his Apollo, and the conservation 
and perpetuity of his institution in general, to the responsi- 
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bility of a body like the Amphictyonic Council, instead of 
leaving them to themselves. Nor would it be easy to account 
for the part which this Council is seen to have taken in every 
thing connected with the oracle of Delphi, the rights of the 
Pythian Apollo, and the immunity of the Pythian insti- 
tution, in subsequent times, except as their acknowledged 
guardians from the first—or on what pretence except that of 
being responsible for freedom of access to the oracle on be- 
half of all who wished to consult it, and for the maintenance 
of the worship of the Pythian Apollo in its integrity, the first 
of the two sacred wars, as they are called. should have been 
set on foot by the authority of the Amphictyons, and carried 
on in the name of the Amphictyons, against the people of 
Crisa, before the institution of the Pythia of the Period, as 
well as the second, against the people of Amphissa, and the 
Phocians, long after it; or why the building or rebuilding of 
the temple at Delphi should have been considered incumbent 
on them; why nothing, in short, should be on record in 
Greek history, affecting the inviolability of the Delphian 
oracle, or the credit and dignity of the Pythian Apollo, which 
was not done by the Amphictyons, of their own accord and 
by their own authority if they were adequate to do it, or by 
stirring up and exciting the cooperation of others, if they 
stood in need of assistance in doing it. All this must imply 
that they both knew themselves to be, and were recognised 
by the rest of the Greeks as, the official and hereditary cura- 
tors of the temple, the oracle, and the Pythian solemnity 
from the first *. 


* We observed supra, (Vol. v. 743,) that the rule of the Council 
down to the time of the Pythian institution probably was to meet every 
year at Pyle, on the traditionary date of the Natalis of Thessaly, Mesore 
17; and from the time of the Pythian institution, to meet every year at 
Pyle, as before, on the 17th of Mesore, and once every eight years at 
Delphi, on August 26. 

There is reason, as we have seen, to believe, that these meetings at Pyle 
after a time must have been confined to the spring, whereas the 17th of Me- 
sore was liable to recede through all the seasons of the natural year ; and if 
the meetings of the Council had continued attached tothat term intheequable 
year, at the date of the first lunar correction among the Greeks, they must 
have been falling in the middle of winter. We should be of opinion there- 
fore that they were sometime or other permanently attached to the spring ; 
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Szotion VII.—On the relation of the Pythian Cycle of Phil- 
ammon to the Octaéteric Corrections of later date; and on 
the Correction of the Pythian Epoch at that of the Third 
Type, B.C. 542. 


The Pythian calendar appears to have continued the same 
from B.C. 1222 to B. C. 582, excepting the addition of a day 
to the epoch at the beginning of successive Periods of 160 
years; four days in all, for four Periods of this kind, from 
B.C. 1222 to B. C. 582. There is no reason to believe that 
the first lunar correction among the Greeks, B. C. 592, 
exerted any influence, directly or indirectly, on the Pythian 
calendar in particular; though it is far from improbable that 
the Pythian calendar had some influence on that correction, 
and that the very exact idea of the relation of true lunar time 
to solar in the sense of Julian, in such a cycle as the Octa- 
éteris, which Solon must have acquired before he contrived 
his Octaéteric correction, B.C. 592, was mainly obtained 
from an attentive study of the cycle of Philammon, and of 


and very probably when the 17th of Mesore, in the course of its revolution 
in the Julian or natural year, was beginning to fall on the traditionary date 
of the Natale Mundi, April 25. 

The date of this coincidence was Aira Cycl. 2937-2938, B.C. 1069, in 
the first year of the last cycle of the first Pythian Period ; which entered 
August 26, B.C. 1070 (supra, v. 719). In the Pythian calendar conse- 
quently, Mesore 17 and April 25 at this time were both falling on the 
8th of the ixth month ; and if we are right in our conjectures, the meetings 
of the council as attached at this time to those terms, Mesore 17 and April 
25, through this proper Pythian one of the 8th of the ninth month, Period 
i. xix. 1, would continue thenceforward attached to the Sth of the ninth 
month, in every year of the cycle, down to the epoch of the Delphian cor- 
rection, B. C. 541, when the Pythian calendar, as we hope to see by and 
by, was adopted as the civil calendar of Delphi also, and what was before 
the ninth month, became from that time forward the tenth. 

The earliest date of this tenth month, in this Delphian calendar, as the 
Table shews, (Appendix, Table iv,) was April 1, the latest April 27, the 
normal April 23. ‘The spring meetings of the council consequently could 
never fall earlier than April 8, nor later than May 4, and would ordinarily 
fall between the two. And the knowledge of this fact is calculated to 
throw some light on the subsequent history of the council, especially on 
what we had occasion to consider, Vol. iii. 71-77, B. C. 340-338. 
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the phenomena exhibited by it, both B.C. 592, and at all 
intermediate times between B.C. 1222 and that date. 

As this cycle of Philammon, B. C. 592, was approaching to 
the end of its fourth Period; it is manifest that to have ad- 
ministered any correction to it at that time, in order to as- 
similate it to the Attic correction of Solon, even if desirable 
in other respects, must have been to anticipate the work 
of time itself. Besides which, this cycle of Solon and that 
of Philammon were not adapted to coalesce; the first year 
of the latter being the third of the former, and the first of 
the former being the seventh of the latter. It may reason- 
ably therefore be supposed that the Amphictyons would de- 
termine to wait for the expiration of the fourth Period, which 
was only ten years distant, B.C. 592; and even then would 
probably do no more than apply the correction usual at the 
end of a Period, by raising the epoch of the cycle from Au- 
gust 29 to August 30: which would bring the lunar time of 
the Pythian calendar back to its first principles, and make it 
as true to the moon, B.C. 582, as it had been B. Οὐ. 1222. 

Forty years however, or five cycles of eight years, after 
this time, B. C. 542, the third Type of the Hellenic Octa- 
éteris, and as we have often had occasion to observe, the 
most extensively adopted of all, came into existence; and 
the cycle of this type, mutatis mutandis, having been the 
same with the Pythian, and the epoch of Period v Cycle vi. 1 
of the latter, within one day, having been the same with that 
of Period 1 Cycle i. 1 of the former, it might and probably 
would be a question with the Amphictyons, whether for the 
sake of assimilating the Pythian calendar, (and as we also 
believe, the calendar of Delphi,) to the different calendars 
among the rest of the Greeks, derived from this type, and 
the most numerous class of all, an extra correction of a day 
should not be administered to it, just at this point of time, 
the ingress of Cycle i of Type iii of the Hellenic Octaéteris 
in general; that alone being necessary to render each of 
them the same with the other. The Pythian month in the 
former, for instance, was bearing date August 30; the cor- 
responding month in the latter August 31: so that nothing 
could be easier than to assimilate one to the other, by de- 
claring the epoch of Period y. 41, Cycle vi. 1, of the Pythian 
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calendar August 31, instead of August 30, or giving one 
day more to the preceding month, or to the month before 
that. 

Whether this was actually done at this time we do not 
know from any positive assurance to that effect; but that 
it would be done, the above considerations may render pro- 
bable: and that it was actually done, may be inferred from 
the actual date of a later Pythiad, which is capable of being 
determined from contemporary testimony, and cannot be 
explained except by supposing that in addition to the ordi- 
nary correction of a day, at the ingress of the sixth Period, 
B.C. 422, an extraordinary one of a day also must have been 
administered to the cycle some time between B.C. 582, the 
ingress of the vth Period, and B.C. 422 that of the vith; 
whereby the stated Pythian epoch in the first year of the 
cycle was raised from August 30 to August 31, and that in 
the fifth from August 15 to August 16: and therefore most 
probably at this time B.C. 542. 


Section VIII.—On the date of the Pythia after the battle of 
Coroneia, B.C. 894. 


We have four accounts of this battlef, which are suffi- 
ciently circumstantial for our purpose; and we can trace the 
course of events from the same point of time in each, that 
of the entrance of Agesilaus into the Boeotian territory, 
because it was distinguished by an eclipse of the sun, noticed 
in two of these accounts 8, which must have been the eclipse 
in Pingré’s Tables of August 14, at 10 a.m. for the meridian 
of Paris, and therefore about 11.20 a.m. for that of Cheronea, 
B. C. 394 *. 

The arrival therefore of Agesilaus at Cheronea may be as- 
sumed August 14 this year, before the noon of that day. 
The distance of Coroneia from Cheeronea was eight Roman 
miles direct, nine by road. It is agreed that the battle was 


* There was only one more solar eclipse this year, Feb. 18, at 3 A.M. 
Paris; and that must have been invisible anywhere in Greece. 


f Xenophon, Hellenica, iv. iii. 1-23: Agesilaus, ii. r-16: Plutarch, Agesilaus, 
xvi-xix: Diodorus Sic. xiv. 82-84. 
* Xenophon and Plutarch, locis citatis. 
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fought at Coroneia 4, after Agesilaus’ advance thither from 
Cheroneai, It cannot therefore be dated earlier than Au- 
gust 15, and when that day too was somewhat advanced—as 
it lasted till late (ἕως ὀψὲ) *, and in fact was not over before 
supper time. 

After this mention is made of Πρωὺὶ, (the time just before 
sunrise,) the following day!, which Plutarch expresses by 
“Ava δ᾽ ἡμέρᾳ. This would be early in the morning Au- 
gust 16; and the first thing, according to each of our ac- 
counts, which Agesilaus did, and at this time, was to order 
his men Στεφανοῦσθαι πάντας τῷ θεῷ, καὶ τοὺς αὐλητὰς πάντας 
αὐλεῖν. And here we may compare Xenophon, De Republ. 
Lacedem.": Μάλα δὲ καὶ τάδε ὠφέλιμα, ὡς ἐμοὶ δοκεῖ, ἐμηχανή- 
σατο Λυκοῦργος εἰς τὸν ἐν ὅπλοις ἀγῶνα. ὅταν γὰρ, ὁρώντων 
ἤδη τῶν πολεμίων, χίμαιρα σφαγιάζηται, αὐλεῖν τε πάντας τοὺς 
παρόντας αὐλητὰς νόμος, καὶ μηδένα Λακεδαιμονίων ἀστεφάνωτον 
εἶναι. And also Plutarch®: Ἤδη δὲ συντεταγμένης ἅμα τῆς 
φάλαγγος αὐτῶν, καὶ τῶν πολεμίων παρόντων, ὁ βασιλεὺς ἅμα τήν 
τε χίμαιραν ἐσφαγιάζετο, καὶ στεφανοῦσθαι παρήγγελλε πᾶσι, καὶ 
τοὺς αὐλητὰς αὐλεῖν ἐκέλευε τὸ Καστόρειον μέλος Ρ. It is mani- 
fest therefore that what he is said to have done first of all 
this morning was done in conformity to this rule of the mili- 
tary service of the Lacedemonians; and consequently that 
he was offering the enemy battle again this day, August 16, 
as he had done the day before, August 15—and that he did 
offer them battle again this day, as well as the day before, is 
certain from the sequel of the account. We may presume 
then that there was no reason known to him, or to the The- 
bans, why he might not offer them battle again this day also, 
and why they might not have accepted it that day too, if they 
had been inclined. 

Let us then consider the place of this day in the Pythian 
calendar of the time being. The vith Period of that calendar 
having entered B.C. 422, this year, B. C. 394, was the 29th 
year of that Period, Cycle iv. 5—in which the stated date of 


h We ΔΑ ἡ = Ξ eM rare : 
Xenophon, Hell. iv. iii, 6. 10. 1 Hellenica, iv. iii. 21: Agesilaus, 
15 sqq.: Agesilaus, ii. g: Diodorus, ii. 15. 
xiv. 84. een m Agesilaus, xix. 
i Plut. Ages. xvii. xviii. n- xin. 8. 


; x Ree pre : 
__ * Hellenica, iv. iii, 20: Agesilaus, © Lycurgus, xxii. 
Nn. 18. p Cf. De Musica, xxvi. 
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the Pythian games without any extra correction, B. C. 542, 
must have been August 16, but with that correction would 
be August 17. Now, if August 16 was the regular date of 
the games at this time, Agesilaus must have been offering 
the Thebans battle on the Pythian ‘Tepopyvia ; and that would 
have implied a deliberate disregard on his part of the Py- 
thian σπονδαὶ or ἐκεχειρία, the obligation of which was as 
generally acknowledged among the Greeks of these times, 
and before 4, as that of the Olympic—and which Agesilaus in 
particular would not have been the last to respect”. 

We must therefore conclude that the true date of the Py- 
thian games this year was not earlier than August 17; and 
that there was no impediment to Agesilaus’ offering, or to the 
Thebans accepting, battle again August 16 as much as An- 
gust 15, from the Pythian ἱερομηνία at least, whatsoever there 
might have been on the next day: for though we cannot 
suppose the Pythian σπονδαὶ began to be reckoned later than 
the first day of the games, there is no reason to suppose they 
were reckoned earlier. On this principle however it will 
follow that, the date of the games B. C. 394 de facto being 
August 17 not August 16, the Pythian epoch must have 
been twice corrected—once extra ordinem, B.C. 542, and 
again secundum ordinem, B. C. 422: and that without both 
these corrections the coincidence in question could not have 
been the case. 

Plutarch proceeds to tell uss that the Thebans having de- 
clined this second offer of battle, and having sent an herald, 
to ask for leave to take up their dead troomdvdovs—(which 
amounted to an acknowledgment that they had been beaten 
the day before)—Agesilaus himself Els Δελφοὺς ἀπεκομίσθη 
Πυθίων ἀγομένων. And here the expression ἀπεκομίσθη 18 
observable, implying that he did not march on foot, but 
was carried thither—which is explained by the fact of his 
having been wounded in the late battle, and conseqnently 
disabled for a time from marchingt. The distance of Co- 
roneia from Delphi in a right line was 30 Roman wiles ; 


4 Thucydides, v. 1. Itonian Athena; of whom see Vol. ii. 
τ Cf. Hellenica, iv. ill. 20: Agesi- 482 and sqq. 
laus, ii. 13: Plutarch, Agesilaus, xix. S Agesilaus, xix. 


The temple in question was that of the * Cf. Diodorus, xiv. 84. 
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and by road would be 34 or 35. Supposing him to have been 
detained on the spot one day, August 16, by the burial of 
his dead, or any other conceivable reason of delay, and 
afterwards not to have travelled at a greater rate than 11 or 
12 miles a day, still we may presume he would reach Delphi 
by August 19—the third day of the games, if they began on 
the 17th—under which circumstances it might very well be 
said he was conveyed to Delphi Πυθίων ἀγομένων, in the midst 
of the Pythian festivities : for his arrival would coincide with 
the middle of the games, if they lasted six days; and he 
would be in time to take part in the ceremony of the so- 
iemnity himself—so as to justify the concluding statement of 
Plutarch ἡ, Τήν τε πομπὴν ἐπετέλει τῷ θεῷ, καὶ τὴν δεκάτην ἀπέ- 
Ove τῶν ἐκ τῆς ᾿Ασίας λαφύρων. The amount of this tenth, as 
we learn from the Hellenica of Xenophon *, was upwards of 
100 talents, nearly 20,000 pounds *. 


Section 1X. — Review of Pythiads on record, from 
B. 0. 542 to A. D. 195. 


i. Pythiad xi, B. C. 542. 


Period v. vi. 1, Pythian Feria August 31—September 6. 


On the principles thus laid down, a Table of Pythiads, 
under their respective Julian dates, might easily be compiled 
from B. ©. 582 downwards, did not the Review of actually 
recorded Pythiads, from B. C. 542 to A. D. 195, which we 
are about to institute, render such a Table in a great mea- 
sure superfluous. We shall therefore dispense with it, and 
proceed to the Review in question. 


* This visit of Agesilaus to Delphi, immediately after the battle of Co- 
roneia, is not mentioned in its place in Xenophon’s life of Agesilaus— 
though it is recognised by implication in the allusion to his Tenths. The 
fact of such a visit however and at this time may be inferred from the 
Anabasis, v. iii. 4, 5,6, and Xenophon’s allusion to his own presence at 
Delphi sometime or other after Coroneia, for the same purpose too of dedi- 
cating his own ἀνάθημα, out of the spoils which he had acquired in the 
Descent. It is morally certain that if he was there after Coroneia, Agesi- 
laus was there too, and Xenophon with him. 


’ Agesilaus, xix. Χ iy. iti. 21. ef. Agesilaus, i. 34. 
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The first of these historical Pythiads which we consider 
deserving of notice, is the xith, B. C. 542, the date of which, 
corrected, as we have supposed, would be August 31 that 
year. The importance of this is self-evident, if it was really 
the date of the amalgamation of the proper Pythian cycle 
with that of the Third Type of the Hellenic Octaéteris, just 
coming into existence ; and very probably of other changes, 
including the alteration in the rule of consultation of the 
oracle, from one day in every year, (the seventh of the first 
Pythian month,) to one day in every month, the seventh of 
the month. In other respects all that we have to remark on 
this Pythiad is that Pausanias has mentioned it, and recorded 
the name of one of the victors at it, the victor in the horse 
race?: ᾿Αγησίλαος ἀνὴρ ΔΛουσιεὺς ἀνηγορεύθη κέλητι ἵππῳ νικῶν, 
ὅτε πρώτην ἐπὶ ταῖς δέκα ἐτίθεσαν Πυθιάδα ᾿Αμφικτύονες. 


i Relation of the Pythian Cycle to the Panathenaic, and of 
the Pythian date to the Panathenaic. 


It may be inferred from the testimony of Pindar, that the 
Pythian month in his time coincided, or was capable of coin- 
ciding, with the Panathenaic one. In his xiiith Olympic ode, 
singing the praises of Xenophon of Corinth, besides this 
Olympic victory, he alludes to other successes of his in the 
games of the time, as follows. 

Avo δ᾽ αὐτὸν ἔρεψαν πλόκοι σελί- 
νων ἐν ᾿Ισθμιάδεσσιν 

avevta’ Νεμέα τ᾽ οὐκ ἀντιξοεῖ. 
πατρὸς δὲ Θεσσαλοῦ ἐπ᾽ ᾿Αλφεοῦ 
ῥεέθροισιν αἴγλα ποδῶν ἀνάκειται. 
Πυθοῖ τ᾽ ἔχει σταδίου τιμὰν διαύλου 
θ᾽ ἁλίῳ ἀμφ᾽ ἑνί: μη- 

νός τέ οἱ τωὐτοῦ κρανααῖς 

ἐν ᾿Αθάναισι τρία μὰν 

ἔργα ποδαρκὴς ἁμέρα 

θῆκε κάλλιστ᾽ ἀμφὶ κόμαις  κ',τ.λ. 

It is an obvious inference from this passage that, either 
before or after this last-mentioned victory in the Pythian 
games, Xenophon had gained three other victories at Athens 
on one day and in the same month; i. e. within some thirty 


Z vili. xviii. 2. a Olymp. xiii. 45. 
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days before or after the Pythian games. Now though various 
games were celebrated in Attica, as the Olympia and the 
Panhellenia >, the Heraclea at (Marathon, the prize in which 
was phials of silver¢,) and the Hleusiniad; yet none were 
celebrated there which in point of dignity and estimation 
could be compared with the Panatheneea. And that these 
were what Pindar meant in this instance might be inferred 
even from the relation of the Panathenaic cycle to the Py- 
thian, which was one of equality; both being quadriennial, 
and both bearing date in the third year of the Olympic 
evcle. 

Now the Panathenaic years in their own cycle were the 
third and the seventh®; the Pythian were the first and the 
fifth. The Panathenaic month was the seventh in its proper 
calendar, the Pythian from B. C. 542 downwards was the 
second *. The Panathenaic date was the Luna 248; the Py- 
thian the civil Luna 12 or Numenia. The former followed 
the moon; the latter was stationary. Let us then compare 
these dates together, in their respective calendars and cycles : 
and first for B. C. 542, secondly for B. C. 538. 


i. Olymp. lix. 3, B.C. 542. 





Panathenea. Cycle vii, 3, Pythia. Cycle i. 1. 
Metageitnion 4, July 25. First of Pythian month, August,3r. 


Interval 37 days. 


i. Olymp. lx. 3, B.C. 538. 





Panathenea. Cycle vii. 7. Pythia. Cycle i. 5. 
Metageitnion 4, August 9. First of Pythian month, August 16. 





Interval 7 days. 


We see from this comparison that in the third year of the 
Attic cycle, answering to the jirst of the Pythian, the Pan- 
athena would anticipate on the Pythia 37 days, and there- 


* This will be explained by and by. 


a Pindar, Olymp. vii. 51: ix. 133: 4 Olymp. ix. 150: xiii. 155: Isth- 
Nemea, iv. 29: x. 62-69: Pythia, ix. mia, 1. 81. and the Scholia: cf. Schol. 
177- and the Scholia ad Olymp. vii. 151. 

© Olymp. ix. 133-137: xiii. 148: * See the Table, Vol. iv. page 146 


Pythia, viii. 113. and the Scholia. sqq. 
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fore be over more than a month before they could begin. 
The coincidence then supposed by Pindar, of a victory both 
at the Panathencea and at the Pythia in the same month, in 
these years of the two cycles respectively, could not have 
been possible. 

But in the second of these cases, (year 7 in one of these 
cycles, year 5 in the other,) we observe that the Panathenzea 
anticipated on the Pythia only seven days, even B.C. 538; 
so that the coincidence in question, under these circum- 
stances, might have held good from the first—much more at 
any later period in the decursus of both cycles, if the Pan- 
athenaic date was liable to rise with the moon, while the 
Pythian remained the same in terms. In six cycles of eight 
years, or 48 years after B.C. 538, the Panathenaic date, on 
this principle, would have passed beyond the Pythian by two 
days, and be falling August 18, while the latter was still fall- 
ing August 16. 

Now this victory of Xenophon’s, which Pindar celebrated 
in his xiiith Olympic ode, according to the Argument was 
gained Olymp. Ixxix, B. C. 464, in which year too his name 
appears in the Tables’. His Pythian and his Panathenaic 
victories, therefore, could not have been gained later than 
Olymp. Ixxviii. 3, B. C. 466, and probably were so that very 
year; in which, as our Tables shew, while the Pythian date 
was still August 16, the Panathenaic was August 22, only 
six days later—yet still so much later, that one who had 
gained the footrace at Delphi August 16 might easily have 
got to Athens and won the same or any similar prize there 
on August 22. 


11, Pythia, at which Pindar was born. 


The year of the birth of Pindar is a disputed point. Suidas 
tells uss he was born κατὰ τὴν ξε΄ ᾿Ολυμπιάδα, and that he was 
forty years old at the time of the invasion of Greece by 
Xerxes: and these statements are consistent— Olympiad lIxv.1 
corresponding to B.C. 520, and forty years after to B.C. 480. 

But if he was really born during the Pythian games, it 
must have been either at those of Pythiad xvi, B.C. 522, 


> f Eusebius, Chron. Arm. Lat. ii. 293: Anecdota Grea Paris. 11. 145.28: Dio- 
dorus, xi. 70: Pausanias, iv. xxiv. 2. = In nomine. 
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Period v. viii. 5, August 16-22, or at those of Pythiad xvii, 
B. CG. 518, Period v. ix. 1, August 31—Sept. 6: and at either 
of these times in the natural year a swarm of bees might 
have been a possible phenomenon. Mr. Clinton has adopted 
the later of these two dates, B.C. 518%. 

In like manner the year of his death is a controverted 
point too; and his age at the time is differently represented, 
at 55, and 66, and 80 years respectively. The Argument of 
the xiiith Pythian ode dates that victory Pythiad xxxvf, 
B.C. 446 (Period v. xviii. 1, Aug.31—Sept.6) ; when, if born 
B. G. 518, he could not have been less than 73 years of age. 

iv. Period v. xv.1, Pythiad xxix, B.C. 470. 
August 31-Sept. 6. 

The first Pythian ode of Pindar, according to the Argu- 
ment, was written Olymp. Ixxvii. 3, B.C. 470, Pythiad XX1X: 
and it may be inferred from it! that an eruption of mount 
tna had occurred not long before. It appears from Thu- 
cydides* that there was an eruption just at the end of the 
sixth year of the Peloponnesian war; consequently early in 
the spring, B. C. 425, fifty years after the last before: which 
gives the date of this last B.C. 475 or 474. The latter of 
these was a Pythian year; Pythiad xxviii, Period v. xiv. 5, 
Aug. 16-22. The Parian Chronicon dates this eruption in 
the archontic year of Xanthippus!; which, according to the 
common arrangement, would be B. C. 479—four or five years 
earlier than Thucydides. 


v. Period vi.i.1, Pythiad xh, B.C. 422. 


September 1-7. 


This Pythiad ushered in the vith Period of the Pythian 


* The xth Pythian ode of Pindar is dated by the Argument Pythiad 
xxii, B.C. 498 (Period v. xi. 5: August 16-22). If he was really born 
B.C. 518, he could then have been only 20 years of age complete. If so, 
this is probably the oldest of his odes. 

+ Mr. B. indeed, after Miller, corrects it for Pyth. xxxii, besides men- 
tioning a various reading of Pyth. xxxviii; the former B.C. 458, the latter 
B.C. 434. 

h Cf. Suidas, Πίνδαρος : Vite (apud i Vers. 40 5646: k πὶ. 116. 


Boeckh.), pagg. 7 and 5: Mr. Clinton, 1 Epocha liii. 
Ἐν Hell. ad ann. 4309. 4. 
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Ennead from the epoch B.C. 1222. It is recognised by Thu- 
cydides™, in the year after the truce concluded Elaphebolion 
14, B.C. 423; and the terms in which he alludes to it have 
given occasion to much of the misapprehension which has 
heretofore obscured the question of the season of the Pythia 
in the natural year. 

The truce expired Elaphebolion 14 (March 13), B.C. 422: 
and he speaks of its expiration as follows: Tod δ᾽ ἐπιγιγνο- 
μένου θέρους αἱ μὲν ἐνιαύσιοι σπονδαὶ διελέλυντο μέχρι Πυθίων : 
which some of his commentators have understood to imply 
that these Pythia followed soon after the end of the truce. 
The words themselves however mean only that with the ar- 
rival of Elaphebolion 14 there was an end of the suspension 
of hostilities on both sides, agreed to for a year from the 
same day the year before, until the coming round of the 
Pythia; when the Pythian σπονδαὶ would interpose another 
interval of the same kind of suspension, for a longer or a 
shorter time. The true inference from them consequently is 
that the year after the truce in question was a Pythian year ; 
but not that the Pythia followed immediately on the expira- 
tion of the truce. All that the words imply is that the 
Pythian games would come some time in the course of Thu- 
cydides’ chronological 0¢pos—-that is, some time between the 
vernal equinox and the autumnal equinox; and that would 
be strictly true of the Pythian Feriz in this instance, Sep- 
tember 1-7. 

vi. Period vi. vi. 1, Pythiad h, B.C. 382. 


September 1-7. 


This Pythiad has been noticed historically, because it coin- 
cided with the surprise of the Cadmea, or citadel, at Thebes, 
by the Spartans under Pheebidas". That the citadel was 
seized during the Pythia is affirmed by Aristides®°: Σπονδαὶ 
τοίνυν ai μὲν ἄλλαι παρηνομήθησαν" Kat τοῦτο μὲν Πυθίων ὄντων 
ἡ Καδμεία κατελήφθη «,7.. The Thesmophoria also by the 
Beeotian calendar were going on at the same time?P; the 
time of the day being noon, and the season of the year the 
summer : ’Ev ᾧ δὲ ἡ μὲν βουλὴ ἐκάθητο ἐν τῇ τῆς ἀγορᾶς στοᾷ, 


Hy Te π Cf. Diodorus Sic. xv. 20. 9 Eleusinia, (xix.) 419. 12. 
p Plutarch, Pelopidas, y: Xenophon, Hellen. y. ii. 29. 
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διὰ TO Tas γυναῖκας ἐν τῇ Καδμείᾳ θεσμοφοριάζειν, θέρους δὲ ὄντος 
καὶ μεσημβρίας πλείστη ἦν ἐρημία ἐν ταῖς ὁδοῖς κ', τ. Δ. 4 

Now though the name of the Thesmophorian month in 
the Boeotian calendar has not been handed down, we have 
seen reason to conclude that it must have been Homoloius', 
the month which in the old Beeotian Octaéteris corresponded 
to Boédromion in the Attic. Let us then inquire what must 
have been the date of the Boeotian Homoloius, B.C. 382. 





Beotian Metonic Calendar. 


Period i. 26, B.C. 382. 


1.  Bucatius January 8 

i. Hermeus February 7 Exempt. 18 
11. Prostaterius March ὃ 

hae Ἢ April 7 — 21 
v. Careius May 6 

vi. Theilaithius June 5 === BE 
vii. Hippodromius July 4 

vii. Panemus August 3) SB 
ix. Homoloius September 1 : 


And Sept. 1 was also the date of the Attic Boédromion 
the same year. The Bootian Homoloius then this year 
and the Pythian month were absolutely coincident: and 
though we do not know the Thesmophorian ferize in Homo- 
loius from testimony, there is no reason why these also 
might not have coincided either wholly or in part with the 
Pythian feriz, September 1-7. The most probable date of 
the actual surprisal of the Cadmea, in our opinion, would be 
the last of the Pythian feriz, Sept. 7; because, as not being 
strictly one of the days of the games, it was the most likely 
to be treated as if it made no part of the Pythian σπονδαὶ, or 
ἐκεχειρία. If so, the Boeotian Thesmophoria also were going 
on upon September 7, and probably that was the day on 
which they began ; and if they lasted three days, they might 
end on September 10: and Sept. 7 and Sept. 10 this year 
being also the 7th and 10th of Homoloius, their stated date 
in their own calendar, on this principle, would be from the 
7th to the 10th of Homoloius. 


ᾳ Heilenica, loc. cit. ¥ See Vol. ii. 313 sqq. cf: 307. 
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vii. Period vi. vi. 5, Pythiad lii, B.C. 378. 


August 17-23. 





This year was the date of the attempt of Sphodrias on the 
Pireeus, Boédromion 19-20, October 3-48, when the myste- 
ries indeed were going on, and therefore in violation of the 
Eleusinian, or Μυστηριωτίδες, σπονδαὶ, but not, so far as ap- 
pears, in violation of the Pythian also. And in reality the 
Pythian games were over 41 days before the attempt was 
made. 

viii. Period vi. vii. 1, Pythiad 111, B.C. 374. 


September 1-7. 


There is nothing to remark on this Pythiad, except that 
it is recognised by Demosthenes, Kara Νεαίρας ἵ--- πὶ Σω- 
kpatisov—when Chabrias ὁ Aigwvets gained the prize in the 
chariot-race. 

ix. Period vi. vii. 5, Pythiad liv, B.C. 370. 
August 17-23. 


It appears from Xenophon’, that Jason of Phere was 
making great preparations for the celebration of the Pythian 
games just before his death; which Diodorus dates in the 
year of Dyskinetus*, B.C. 370: consequently against this 
Pythiad, Aug. 17-23. And hence the time of his death, not 
long before Aug. 17, B.C. 370. 

Παρήγγειλε δὲ καὶ, observes Xenophon, ὡς στρατευσομένοις 
εἰς τὸν περὶ τὰ [Ιύθια χρόνον Θετταλοῖς παρασκευάζεσθαι: διε- 
νοεῖτο γὰρ ὡς ἔφασαν καὶ τὴν πανήγυριν τῷ θεῷ καὶ τοὺς ἀγῶνας 
αὐτὸς διατιθέναι : the meaning of which is probably not that 
he really intended to undertake an expedition at the time 
of the Pythia, (which would have been a violation of the 
Pythian ἐκεχειρία.) but that, as he possibly anticipated some 
resistance on the part of the Amphictyons, whom he was in- 
tending to supersede in the administration of the games, he 
might have the means of carrying his purpose into execution 
by force, if necessary. Els τὸν περὶ Πύθια χρόνον, means not 
at the time, but against the time of the Pythia. He gave 
notice to his followers to be ready against the time of the 


® See Vol. ii. 81. xxiv. © lix. 43. v Hellenica, vi. iv. 21-32. 
2 « 
x xv. 57. 60. 
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Pythia, that they might accompany him to Delphi, and sup- 
port him there if necessary. 


x. Period vi. x. 5, Pythiad lx, B.C. 346. 
August 17-23. 
Period vi. xi. 1, Pythiad 1xi, B.C. 342. 
September 1-7. 


It appears from A’schines ¥, and Demosthenes’, that the 
Pythia were celebrated by Philip of Macedon, Bb. C. 846: 
consequently those of Pythiad lx: but only after the occu- 
pation of Phocis, and the destruction of the towns, between 
June 23 and July 16 that year®; which is consistent with 
our date of this Pythiad, a month and upwards later than the 
occupation. 

It appears also from Demosthenes», that the Pythia had 
again been in course, and had been celebrated by ἀγωνοθέται, 
appointed by Philip, before that oration was delivered; the 
date of which was Nicomachus, B.C. 341-340. Philip was 
absent in Thrace, and had been, ever since the egress of the 
year of Pythodotus, Hecatombzon 1, July 12, B.C. 342¢: 
and the Pythia B.C. 342 being dated Sept. 1-7, he could not 
have presided at them in person “. 


xi. Period vi. xi. 5, Pythiad Ixii, B.C. 338. 
August 17-23. 
The battle of Cheronea was fought Metageitnion 7, Au- 
gust 2, this year. Consequently only 15 days before the 
stated date of Pythiad Ixii; yet long enough no doubt to be 


clear of any conceivable προθεσμία of the Pythian σπονδαὶ 
before August 17. 


xii. Period vi. xii. 5, Pythiad lxiv, B.C. 330. 





August 17-23. 
It appears from Alschines® that the cause De Corona 
came on a little before the Pythia: Καὶ τὸν καιρὸν μὴν μνή- 


Υ ii. 172. De Falsa. of Metonic dates. 

Zz ν. 22. De Falsa, xix. 40. cf. Dio- Ὁ ix. 40, 41. Philippica, iil. 
dor. Sic. xvi. 60. (59.) Archias: Ari- ¢ Diodorus, xvi. 70, 71. 
stides, xxxviii. 730. Συμμαχικὸς A: ἃ Cf. Demosthenes, ix. 20-23. 35. 
XXxix. B. 730. 7. 36. 42-45. 


a See Vol. ii. page 94 sqq. Review © iii. 255. Contra Ctesiphontem. 
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σθητε ἐν ᾧ τὴν ψῆφον φέρετε. ἡμερῶν γὰρ ὀλίγων μέλλει τὰ Πύθια 
γίνεσθαι καὶ τὸ συνέδριον τὸ τῶν «Ἑλλήνων συνάγεσθαι. It came 
on, "Ext ᾿Αριστοφῶντος : sometime after Hecatombzon 1, 
B. C. 330—yet as this allusion implies before Metageitnion 
19, the same year, August 17, and probably nearer to the 
latter than to the former. 


xiii. Period vi. xiii. 1, Pythiad lxv, B.C. 326. 
September 1-7. 


Himeriuse®: ᾿Ακούω δὲ καὶ ᾿Ισμηνίαν τὸν αὐλητὴν Θήβηθεν 
ὑπ᾽ ᾿Αλεξάνδρου καλούμενον, iv’ ἐπηχήσῃ τῷ Περσῶν φόνῳ τὰ 
νικητήρια, περὶ τὴν Φωκίδα πυθόμενον ὅτι θύουσι Δελφοὶ τὰ Πύ- 
θια, καί τινος τάχα καὶ πρεσβείας πρὸς αὐτὸν ἐλθυύσης μὴ σιγῇ 
αὐτοῖς παραδραμεῖν τὴν πανήγυριν, δέξασθαί τε τὴν πρεσβείαν, καὶ 
καθάπερ τι δεξιὸν τῷ βασιλεῖ σύμβολον τὴν πόλιν προσᾷσαι, ὡς 
τῆς νίκης ἄθλον ᾿Απόλλωνος. ‘This summons of Ismenias 
to Alexander in Upper Asia must have been for the sake 
of the games and other celebrities which he was preparing to 
hold, on a scale of so much grandeur and magnificence, at 
Ecbatana, at the end of Β. C.325f; and the year before this, 
B. C.326, was Pythian. This must have been the year there- 
fore in which Ismenias was preparing to set out in obedience 
to the commands of Alexander —and this the time of the 
year, Sept. 1-7, the Pythian feriz. 

xiv. Period vi. xiii. 5, Pythiad Ixvi, B.C. 322. 


August 17-23. 





It may be collected from the third of the Epistles of De- 
mosthenes 8, that, when it was written, Pytheas, a political 
opponent of his, was at Delphi, attending the games there 
in capacity of θεωρὸς in behalf of the Athenians, or as he 
himself expresses it, θύων ὑπὲρ ᾿Αθηναίων tas πατρῴους θυσίας, 
which describes the office of the θεωρὸς on such occasions. 

Now the third Epistle refers to the second}, as already 
written; and this, it appears from its own testimony *, was 
written after Demosthenes had taken refuge first at Troezen, 
and then in the temple of Posidon at Calauria. Conse- 


© Opera, p. 478, Oratio v. ὃ 4. f See Vol. iii. page 166-169. 
& § 29-31. h Plutarch, Demosthenes, xxvii. 
τ δ ας k § 18. 20. 
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quently not before his second expatriation, after the battle 
of Cranon, on the approach of Antipater and Craterus to 
Athens!: and that is a remarkable coincidence. The date of 
that battle was Metageitnion 7, August 6™; and the Pythia 
next in course were only eleven days later, Aug. 17—yet late 
enough for Demosthenes himself to have been now in Calau- 
ria, and to have already written once at least to the Βουλὴ 0 
Athens, and for Pytheas to have been at Delphi. 
xv. Period vi. xvii. 5,-Pythiad Ixxiv, B.C. 290. 
August 17-23. 

The Pythia of this cycle were remarkable as having been 
celebrated at Athens, under the auspices of Demetrius Poli- 
orketes, instead of at Delphi; which Plutarch calls Πρᾶγμα 
καινότατον ἃ: the reason being that the 4tolians had occu- 
pied the approaches to Delphi. Mr. Clinton refers this inno- 
vation to B.C. 290—though, for anything which appears to 


the contrary, it might with equal reason have been referred 
to B.C. 294, or even to B.C. 298. 


xvi. Period vii, Pythiad lxxxi-cxxi, B.C. 262-102. 
Period viii, Pythiad cxxi-clxi, B. C. 102—A. D. 59. 
Period ix, Pythiad clxi-cci, A. D. 59-219. 


If the Amphictyons had deliberately adhered to the old 
Octaéteris from B.C. 1222 to B.C. 262, for six Periods of 
160 years; there is no reason why they may not be supposed 
to have retained it for two or three Periods more, and with 
no other changes than the correction of the epoch of the 
cycle, one day, at the ingress of each. It is unfortunate 
however that after the termination of the sixth Period, B.C. 
262, we lose the historical succession of Pythiads almost en- 
tirely ; and consequently with respect to the administration 
of the games and the kind of calendar by which they must 
have been regulated, we are left to conjecture only. 

Yet there is reason to believe that the longer the Pythia 
continued to be celebrated, the more they must have ad- 
vanced into the autumnal season of the natural year. They 
appear to have been considered from the first a feast of the 


1 aoe -- 5 
Plutarch, Demosthenes, xxviii. m Vol. ii. 103. lix. 
n Demetrius xl. 
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ὀπώρα, the limits of which, as we have often observed, were the 
second or third week in July, and the second or third in 
September; and their first and oldest prize appears to have 
consisted of a chaplet made up of the fruits of the ὀπώρα, 
and in particular of apples. And though this was certainly 
changed for a crown of laurel, long before the classical 
period in the history of the games, yet the allusion, which 
occurred in Gregory of Nazianzum°, to the Μῆλα Πυθικὰ even 
in his own time, seems to authorize the suspicion that the 
old prize for some reason or other, (and possibly because the 
solemnity itself had got more and more into the season of 
autumn, and the month of September,) must have been re- 
stored, subsequently to the classical era. 

We have not however the means of putting this to the test 
of the matter of fact in a particular instance; though general 
proofs of the continued observance of the Pythia after B.C. 
262, as well as before, are not wanting. We have already 
adverted to the Pythia recognised by Plutarch, De Oraculo- 
rum DefectuP. Parts of his Symposiaca also are supposed 
to have passed at the Pythian games: Σωσικλέα τὸν Kopwvij- 
θεν Πυθίοις νενικηκότα ποιητὰς εἱστίωμεν τὰ ἐπινίκια' τοῦ δὲ 
γυμνικοῦ ἀγῶνος ἐγγὺς ὄντος 1 κ, τ. Δ. ἘΞ And though the date 
of this composition in general is uncertain, this part of it 
seems to have been earlier than the war with the Jews in the 
time of Vespasian, and the destruction of the temple". The 
Pythia are mentioned by A. Gellius—at a time when he was 
studying at Athenst under the philosopher (Calvisius) Tau- 
rust: and he speaks of having visited Delphi in his company 
on purpose to be a spectator of them’. It may be proved 


* The order of the contests here implied, (that of the poets first, and 
then the athletes,) is illustrated by Philostratus, Vita Apollon. vi. v. 269. 
A-B: Καὶ τὴν μὲν Πυθὼ τοὺς ἐς αὐτὴν ἥκοντας αὐλῷ τε παραπέμπειν καὶ 
ᾧδαῖς καὶ ψάλσει, κωμῳδίαις τε καὶ τραγῳδίαις, ἀξιοῦν" εἶτα τὴν ἀγωνίαν 
παρέχειν τὴν γυμνὴν ὀψὲ τούτων. cf. vili. vii. 418 B. Lucian tells a story 
of a contest of music at these games, Opp. iii. 107. Adversus Indoctum, 
8-10. 


o Supra, v. 483. t Noctes Attics, xviii. 10: xix. 8: 
P Supra, p. 15. Kx. 4. Cf.1.9. 26: il, 2: vi. 10. 13,14: 
q Symposiaca, ii. iv. 1. cf. v. ii. Villa Opie Suara NOV VIL. 8. 
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that he was at Athens between U. C. 896, A.D. 143, the 
date of Herodes Atticus’ first consulate, and U. Ο. 918, A. Ὁ). 


160, that of his second *. 
xvii. Period ix. xviii.1, Pythiad cxev. A. D. 195. 


September 4-10. 


Now there is one instance of a Pythiad, which fell out in 
the ninth of these Periods, still upon record; as we learn 
from the testimony of Philostratus, speaking of Hippodromus 
of Thessaly, and of the Pythian games. and of a certain actor 
of tragedy, Clemens of Byzantium, in his time and in the 
reign of SeverusY: Μεγάλου δὲ ἐν Θετταλίᾳ δοκοῦντος τοῦ ἅπαξ 
προστῆναι τῶν Πυθίων, ὁ ἱππόδρομος προέστη δὶς τῶν Πυθικῶν 
ἄθλων .... Κλήμης δὲ ὁ Βυζάντιος τραγῳδίας ὑποκριτὴς ἣν οἷος 
οὔπω τις τὴν τέχνην νικῶν δὲ κατὰ τοὺς χρόνους ods τὸ Βυζάντιον 
ἐπολιορκεῖτο, ἀπήει ἁμαρτάνων τῆς νίκης, ὧς μὴ δοκοίη δι᾿ ἑνὸς 
ἀνδρὸς κηρύττεσθαι πόλις ὅπλα ἐπὶ Ρωμαίους ἠρμένη. ἄριστα δὲ 
αὐτὸν ἀγωνισάμενον Kav τοῖς ᾿Αμφικτυονικοῖς ἄθλοις, οἱ μὲν ᾿Αμφι- 
κτύονες ἀπεψηφίζοντο τῆς νίκης, δέει τῆς προειρημένης αἰτίας. ἀνα- 
πηδήσας δὲ ξὺν ὁρμῇ ὁ “ἱππόδρομος, Οὗτοι μὲν, εἶπεν, ἐρρώσθων, 
ἐπιορκοῦντές τε καὶ παραγιγνώσκοντες τοῦ δικαίου: ἐγὼ δὲ Κλή- 
μεντι τὴν νικῶσαν δίδωμι. ἐφέντος δὲ Odrépov τῶν ὑποκριτῶν ἐπὶ 
τὸν βασιλέα, ηὐδοκίμησε πάλιν ἣ τοῦ ἱπποδρόμου ψῆφος" καὶ γὰρ 
δὴ καὶ ἐπὶ τῆς Ρώμης ἐνίκα ὁ Βυζάντιος. 

Severus set out on his expedition against Niger, Intra tri- 
ginta dies quam (Romam) venerat2, having first declared 
Albinus Ceesar ; in which capacity he appears consul, A. Ὁ. 
194, Byzantium was at this time in the possession of Νι- 
ΒΟΥ ἃ; for which reason Severus landed his forces at Kyzi- 
cus>: and beginning at Kyzicus, A. D. 198, we can trace 
the campaign on both sides down to the beginning of winter, 
when the passes of mount Taurus were forced®; and so on 
to the decisive battle on the plains of Issus¢, which must 
have taken place the next year, A.D. 194: after which Seve- 


X xvill,10: xix.12. He wasstillat 15. cf. lxxv. 4: Herodian, ii. 48. 


home (i. 6. not yet gone to Athens.) a Spartian, Severus, 8: Herodian, 
U.C. goo, A.D. 147. cf. xii. 11: iii. 2: Xiphilinus, lxxiii. 15: Ixxiv. 6. 
XVM : Kine 8.: XK. Υ. > Herodian, iii. 3. 

y Vite Sophistarum, ii. 610 C sqq. ¢ Ibid. 3-11. 

Z Spartian, Severus, 8. cf. Capito- ἃ Tbid. 12-15: Xiphilinus, Ixxiv. 7. 


linus, Albinus, 3. 7: Xiphilinus, lxxiii. 
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rus, preparing to march himself against Albinus, detached a 
part of his army to lay siege to Byzantium 8. 

The contest between him and Albinus was decided under 
the walls of Lugdunum in Gaul, xi kal. Mart. (Feb. 19,) 
A.D. 197'. The siege of Byzantium, having begun A. D. 
193, or 194, lasted ἐπὶ ὅλον τριετῆ xpdvov 8, A. D. 193 or 194 
—A.D.196, or 197. And of these three years, A. D. 195, 
corresponding to Olymp. cexliii. 3, would be Pythian— Py- 
thiad cxev. And this must have been the Pythiad at which 
the incident happened, related by Philostratus in the Life of 
Hippodromus. 


Section X.—On the Delphian Calendar; and on the begin- 
ning of the official year at Delphi, both before and after the 
institution of the Pythia of the Period. 


We shall now proceed to the consideration of the Delphian 
calendar ; of which nothing has yet been distinctly said: 
though not from an earlier point of time than the institution 
of the Pythia of the Period, or a little before it—that is, the 
commencement of the first sacred war, B.C. 595 or 596: in 
the sixth year of which, as we saw’, Kirrha was reduced, 
followed by the institution of the ἀγὼν χρηματίτης, (B.C. 590,) 
and four or five years after, B.C. 586, on the reduction of the 
fugitives in Κίρφις also, by that of the ἀγὼν γυμνικός. 

We were told that on the first of these occasions Simon, or 
Simonides, was archon at Athens, and Gylidas at Delphi; 
and on the second, Damasius, or Damasis, at the. former, 
and Diodorus at the latter: and it appears to be only a na- 
tural inference from these synchronisms that at each of these 
times, B. C. 590 and B.C. 586, there was no difference be- 
tween the official year at Delphi and that at Athens, and that 
both must have begun and ended very much alike. Nor is 
it any objection that the calendar of the Athenians, B.C. 
590, and B.C. 586, was the lunar correction of Solon, while 
that of the Delphians might still have been the primitive 


© Herod. iii. 19: Xiph. Ixxiv.to-14: dius Albinus, 9: Herodian, iii. 16-20: 


Ixxv. 1-3. Xiphilinus, xxv. 
f Spartian, Severus, 11: Herodian, ¢ Xiphilinus, Ixxiv. 10-14. 12. 
ili. 21-23: Xiph. lxxv. 4-6: cf. Spar- h Page 3 


tian, Severus, ro: Capitolinus, Clo- 
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solar year; for at this time there was httle difference be- 
tween the primitive solar year and the lunar year of Solon, 
which had been derived from the primitive only two years 
before B. C. 590. 

The next allusion to the official year at Delphi, from which 
an idea may be formed of its proper beginning, occurs much 
lower down in Greek history; but like the preceding, in 
connection with a similar occasion, that of the second sacred 
war, the war of the Amphictyons and the Phocians’. 

Pausanias' dates the commencement of this war, Olymp. 
cv. 4, (ἣν Πρῶρος ἐνίκα Κηρηναῖος στάδιον,) on the one hand, 
and Ἡρακλείδου μὲν πρυτανεύοντος Ἔ ἐν Δελφοῖς καὶ ᾿Αγαθο- 
κλέους ᾿Αθήνησιν ἄρχοντος, on the other. The Parian Marble‘, 
according to the arrangement of Miller, dates it in the year 
of Callistratus, (B.C. 355); Diodorus! in the year of Aga- 
thocles. In like manner Pausanias twice states its duration 
at ten years complete: Συνεχῶς δέκα ἔτεσιν τι, and Δέκα ἔτη 
συνεχῶς ἢ: and that it could not have lasted less than fen 
complete, may be inferred from Diodorus’ account of the 
history of the war by Damophilus, son of Ephorus, begin- 
ning Olymp. cv. 4. Agathocles, B.C. 357°: ’Eyéveto δὲ 6 
πόλεμος οὗτος ἔτη ἕνδεκα, ἕως τῆς φθορᾶς τῶν διανειμαμένων τὰ 
ἱερὰ χρήματα : 1. 6. it lasted in reality rather more than fen 
years, though he himself, in another instanceP, states its 
duration at nine years only, and in another4, at ten only ; 
at which indeed it is ordinarily found to be represented fT. 


* It is observable that at this time, according to Pausanias, the style 
of the Eponymus at Delphi was Πρύτανις, though B.C. 590 and B.C. 586, 
in the references produced supra, it was that of “Apywy; and in a variety 
of inscriptions, which may be cited by and by, he is also called” Apyav. 
Lucian, (ii. 202, Phalaris Alter. 2. 1. 17,} calls the magistrates at Delphi 
Δημιουργοί. 

+ Cf. Auschines, ii. 138, De Falsa Legatione. Pausanias himself, in 
two other instances !, supposes the war to have been terminated δεκάτῳ 
ὕστερον ἔτει, Θεοφίλου ᾿Αθήνῃσ:ν ἄρχοντος, and Olymp. eviii. 1, both which 
agree to B.C. 348-347. So likewise Eustathius?: ‘O γοῦν ἱερὸς, φασὶ. 


ἘΠ ΧΟ ie EQ ΜΠ]. 7. 2 In Il. Φὶ 416. 1244. 44. 
' Cf. Pausanias, x. ii. 2. § 1. 3, 4,5: iii. x. 4. k Kpocha Ixxviii. 
ΕΣ ἘΠ: © ΟΣ τὰ εχ, Wale ἢ. πὶ ΧΙ 2. ΟἿΣΙ. 14.0. 


P xvi. 23. Q Xvi. 59. 
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Now it has been seen", that this war was actually termi- 
nated by the occupation of Phocis, and the destruction of 
the towns of Phocis, between June 23 and July 16, 5.C.346; 
yet after the ingress of the official year of Archias at Athens, 
Hecatombzon 1, June 27. If then it began in the year of 
Agathocles, B. ὦ. 357-356, and was brought to an end soon 
after the ingress of that of Archias, B.C. 346, and lasted 
some time, but not much, more than ten years complete, it 
is clear it must have begun a little before the end of the 
year of Agathocles, Hecatombzon 1, (July 17,) B.C. 356. 
And as Pausaniass tells us it began in the official year of 
Heraclides at Delphi, as well as in that of Agathocles at 
Athens, this too may be considered to imply that the official 
year at Delphi, and the Attic, were now also much upon 
a par. 

We adduce these testimonies however at present merely 
to shew that whatsoever might have been the relation of the 
Delphian year to the Attic, B.C.590-586, the relation between 
them, at this period of the history of each, ἢ. Ὁ. 356-346, 
would be explained and accounted for, if in the meantime 
the beginning of the official year at Athens had been shifted 


καλούμενος πόλεμος, ὃς ὕστερον συνεκροτήθη διὰ Θεανὼ τὴν Θηβαίαν ἡρπαγ- 
μένην ὑπό τινος Φωκέως, ἔτει δεκάτῳ πέρας ἔσχε; Θηβαίων τὴν Φωκίδα ἑλόν- 
των συμμαχίᾳ Φιλίππου δ. The same statement occurs of the duration of 
the first sacred war: Καὶ ὁ Κρισαϊκὸς δὲ πόλεμος ὀνομαζόμενος, ὥς φησι Kad- 
λισθένης, ἐν τῷ περὶ τοῦ ἱεροῦ πολέμου, ὅτε Κιρραῖοι πρὸς Φωκεῖς ἐπολέμησαν, 
δεκαετὴς ἦν. Callisthenes’ own history, which began with the peace of 
Antalkidas, B.C. 387, 'Theodotus®, and comprehended a period of 30 
years, in ten books, ended with the seizure of the temple of Delphi by 
Philomelus, the Phocian—which Xenophon also mentions ὅ, as well as its 
subsequent relinquishment by the Phocians—proving that he was still liv- 
ing B.C. 357 or 356, if not B.C. 347 or 346. 

The war was still continuing when the Φίλιππος of Isocrates was deli- 
vered’?. And yet the peace between him and the Athenians® had been 
concluded before it too: so that this oration must have been delivered 
between the date of the peace®, March το, B.C. 346, and July 16 the 
same year. 


3 Cf. Aristotle, Politica, v. 2. 132. 15. 4 Atheneeus, xiii. Io. 
8 Diodorus, xiv. 117. 110. 6 De Vectigalibus, v. 9. 
dey ἃ ὅὍ9; ὅτ. 8 § 63. 9 See supra, Vol. ii. 95. 


r Supra, page 46. 5. Locis citatis. 
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from the winter solstice to midsummer, (as we know to have 
been the case,) and that of the Delphian had continued at- 
tached to the winter solstice, or what is equally conceivable, 
had been shifted from the winter solstice to some point be- 
tween midsummer and the autumnal equinox—as we shall 
perhaps see reason by and by to conclude it must have 
been. 


Secrion XI.—On the names and order of the Months in the 
Delphian Calendar. 


On this subject the principal, if not the only, source of in- 
formation, at present, is the Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum, 
and the Anecdota Delphica of Curtius ¥. 

In each of these collections inscriptions occur, the subject- 
matter of which appears to have been the same in general ; 
viz. the sale, or emancipation, of a certain class of slaves, (the 
“Ἱερόδουλοι of classical antiquity,) and the formalities con- 
nected with such transactions, at Delphi. From these, laid 
together, both the names of the months in the calendar of 
the time, and their places, are recoverable. 

We shall produce so much of these inscriptions as may be 
necessary for this purpose, in each instance: taking them 
merely in the order which we consider most convenient. 


1a. “Apxovtos Ὑβρία τοῦ Ξένωνος, μηνὸς Ποϊτροπίου, βουλευόν- 
Tov τὰν πράταν ἑξάμηνον ‘Hpakdelda, κ', τ. AX 

1 Ὁ. ΓΆρχοντος ᾿Αριστίωνος τοῦ ᾿Αναξανδρίδου, μηνὸς Ποϊ(τροπίου, 
βουλευόντων τὰν) πρώταν ἑξάμηνον Πά(τ)ρωνος κ', τ. Δ.» 

-ἰξ 7 

1, “Apxovtos Τιμοκράτεος, μηνὸς ᾿Αποτροπίου, βουλευόντων τὰν 
πρώταν ἑξάμηνον K,T.A.2 

11. “Apxovtos Νικοδάμου, μηνὸς ᾿Απελληΐον, βουλευόντ(ων τὴ av 
πρώτα» ἑξάμηνον κ᾽, τ. λ.ἃ 

= » 

ιν. Apxovros Κλεώνδα, μηνὸς Δαιδαφορίου, βουλευόντων τὰν 
πρ(ώ)ταν ἑξάμηνον K, τ. λ." 


Y Corp. Inscript. i. Pars vi. 825 sqq-: Chandler, Inscript. Antique, ii. 86. clvi. 
Anecdota, pag. 56-73. No. 1-37. a Corp. Inscript. 1705. i. 829, 830. 
x Anecdota, No. 15. p. 63. Cf. Anecdota, 18. p. 64: 23. p. 67, 


Y Ibid. 35. p. 72: of Ποιτρόπιος, see where the same name occurs in the 
further, Anecdota, 12. p. 61: 20. p.65: form of ᾿Απελλαῖος. 
22. p. 66. Ὁ Anecdota, 13. p. 61. cf. also 2. 


z Corp. Inscript. 1709. i. 832. cf. D> 50) 20: pr Go: 57 8. ἡ. 72. 
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v. "Apxovtos Πύρρου, μηνὸς “Apaniov (corr. “Hpaiov) βουλευόν- 
των τὰν πρώταν ἑξάμηνον κ᾽, τ. Δ." 


These inscriptions certify us of the names of five months 
at least in the calendar of this time, Ποιτρόπιος, ᾿Αποτρόπιος, 
᾿Απελλήϊος or ᾿Απελλαῖος, Δαιδαφόριος, and ᾿Ηράπιος or Ηραῖος ; 
all which came within the first half of the civil year. There 
are more, which ascertain those of the second half. 


i. “Apxovtos Καλλικράτεος, μηνὸς Buolov, βουλευόντων τὰν dev- 
τέραν ἑξ(άμηνον) K,T.r4 
1 ἃ. “Apxovtos ᾿Αγίωνος, ...- μηνὸς Θεοξενίου, βουλευόντων τὰν 
δευτέραν ἑξάμηνον K, τ. λ.5 
ib. “Apxovtos Θρασυκλέος, μηνὸς Θεοξενίου, βουλευόντων 
δευτέραν ἑξάμηνον κ'. τ. λ.ῖ 


. "Apxovtos Δαμοσθένεος, μηνὸς Θευξενίου, βουλευόντων τὰν 
δε(υτ)έραν ἑξάμηνον K,T.A8 


iid. “Apxovtos ᾿Αβρομάχου, μηνὸς Θευξενίον, βουλευόντων τὰν 
δευτέραν ἑξάμηνον κ΄. τ. Ah 


il ἃ. “Apxovtos ᾿Αβρομάχου, μηνὸς Ηρακλέου, βουλευόντων τὰν 
δευτέραν ἑξάμηνον κ΄. τ. di 


ili Ὁ. ΓΑρχοντίος Κ)λεοδάμου τοῦ Ξένωνος, μηνὸς ᾿Ἡρακλέου, 
βουλευόντων τὰν δευτέραν ἑξάμηνον κ', τ. Δ. 


These inscriptions in like manner certify us of the names 
of three months at least, Βύσιος, Θευξένιος or Θεοξένιος, and 
Ἡράκλεος or Ἡράκλειος, which came in the second half of the 
civil year: and besides these, in other inscriptions the names 
of others occur, which being distinct from the five of the 


first half, enumerated supra!, must have belonged to the se- 
cond half. 


e Corp. Inscript. 1706. i. $30. 


i Corp. Inscript. 1699. i. 825. cf. 
ἃ Tbhid. 1704. i. 828. 


1707. 1. 831, 832. 


€ [bid. 1700. i. 826. cf. Muratorius, 
ὩΧΟΥ. 2: 

f Anecdota, 25. p. 68. 

δ Ibid. 31. p. 70. 

eli bids.34= Ρ 7.5: ὙΠ ΒΡ ps 57 3) 18. 
Wao Te plo2 21 ΡΟ: πη bicad. 
p- 73, in all which the same name oc- 
curs either in the form of Oeviérios, or 
in that of Θεοξένιος. 


k Anecdota, 8. p. 59. Cf. also g. p. 
59: 17- p-64: 33: p- 713 in all which 
the same name occurs in the form ei- 
ther of ἫἩράκλειος or Ἡράκλεος. See 
also Corp. Inscript. 1705 b. i. 830, 
which, when entire, probably had it 
too. 

1 Pag. 54. 
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i. Βοαθόος or Βοάθοιος. 
ἔΑρχοντος Δεξώνδα, μηνὸς Βοαθόου K,T.A.™ 
“Apxovros Δεξώνδα, μηνὸς Βοαθόου. K,T.A2 


”Apxovtos Ἡρακλείδα, μηνὸς Βοαθοίου. κι τι λι 


ul. Βουκάτιος. 
ἔΑρχοντος Καλλικράτεος, μην (ds) Βουκατίου, κ΄. τ. Δ. 
ἤΑρχοντος Σ(ω) ξένου, μηνὸς Βουκατίου, «, τ. λ᾿ 
”“Apxovtos Δεξώνδα, μηνὸς Βου(κα) τίου. «,T.A.7 


ἔΑρχοντος Θρασυκλέος, μηνὸς Βουκατίου, Ky Toke 


ili. Εἰλαῖος : Ἰλαῖος : ᾿Ιλιαῖος. 

*Apxovtos ἐν Δελφοῖς Δεξώνδα τοῦ Δάμωνος, μηνὸς Εἰλαίου, 
κι τ Ae 

ἔλρχοντος ἐν Δελφοῖς T. Φλαβίου Πωλλιανοῦ, μηνὸς El- 
λαίου ιβ΄ κ᾿ το λον 

ἤΑρχοντος Σωσύλου, μηνὸς ᾿Ιλαίου, βουλευόντων τ(ὰ)ν ....--- 
(ἑξάμηνον) «,T.A* 

ἤάρχοντος Διονυσίου, μηνὸς ᾿Ιλαίον, βουλευόντων ΠΤ ΔῪ 


OO et ἊΝ 
”Apxovtos Πισιθέου τοῦ Ξένωνος, μηνὸς ᾿Ιλιαίου κ', τ. A.2 


From these inscriptions we learn the names of five at least 
of the first siz months, in their own time; and those of three 
at least in the second six months, and three more, two of 
which, if not all the three, must have belonged to this second 
half of the year. And as one more, not yet mentioned, is 
recoverable from the same kind of testimony, the site of 
which is determined thereby to the first half of the year also, 
it will follow from these facts, laid together, that in the six 
months from this last-mentioned month inclusive to “Hpaios 
inclusive, and in the six from Βύσιος inclusive to EtAatos in- 
clusive, we must have the whole of the months of the Del- 


τὰ Anecdota, 16. τ. 63. t Ibid. 21. p. 66. 
n Ibid. το. p. 65. v Corp. Inscript. 1710. i. 833, 834- 
ο Thid. 26. p. 68. x Ibid. 1708. i. 832. 
p Corp. Inscript. 1703. i. 828: ef. y Anecdota, 32. p. 71. 
1702. p. 827. z Ibid. 4. p. 57. Also 6. p. 58. Cf. 
ᾳ Anecdota, 7. p. 55. likewise Corp. Inscript. 1701. i. 826, 
r Ibid. rr. p. 60. Cf. also, for the which recorded the name of some 
name of Δεξώνδας, No. 10: 17: 18: month; “Apxortos ᾿Αντιγέ(νεος . .. Μη - 
, 20: Bios. ἜΣ 
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phian calendar, in the time of these inscriptions, under their 
proper names, if not in their proper order. 

And with respect to this order, though in the preceding 
inscriptions that is certainly not defined, there are other tes- 
timonies of the same kind, not yet produced, besides some 
general considerations, which will enable us to come to a very 
probable conclusion on this question also; preliminary to 
which we shall begin with proposing the scheme of the cycle 
and calendar itself, as we believe it to have been laid down, 
at this epoch of B. C. 542. 


Section XII.—Type of the Delphian Octaéteris, Period 1. 
1-8, Cycle i. 1-8, δ. Ο. 542—B. C@. 535, and Delphian Ca- 
lendar, B.C. 542—541.* 











Octaéteris. Calendar. 
B.C. Order. Names. Length. Ba: 
nag ἢ Aug. I 1 ’Evdvoroitpémis 30 Aug. I 542 
tray ft . July 20 11 Tlourpdmeos 29 — 81 
40 *il — 9 ili ᾿Αποτρόπιος 30 Sept. 29 
39 Iv — 28 iv ᾿Απελλαῖος 29 Oct. 29 
Sts ea — 17 v Δαιδαφόριος 40 Νον. 27 
ΣΕΥ Ay 1 vi ‘Hpatos 20. εἴ δο. 2 
426 νἱϊ July 24 vli Βύσιος go Jan. 25 541 
535 *vil — 13 Vili Βοαθόος 29 Feb. 24 
ix Θευξένιος 30 Mar. 24 
x Ἡράκλειος 29 April 23 
ΧΙ Βουκάτιος 30 May 22 
xil_ E/iAaios 29 June 21 


We shall now proceed to verify this list: taking the names, 
from the second and the third forwards, in the order in which 
they stand upon it; but, for a special reason, reserving the 
consideration of the first until after that of the second and 
third. 


1. 11. 11. ᾿Ενδυσποιτρόπιος : Ποιτρόπιος : ᾿Αποτρόπιος. 

That there must have been in the Delphian calendar a 
month, the name of which was written [Ποιτρόπιος, is placed 
out of question by the inscriptions, produced or referred to 
supra*, That there must have been another, the name of 


* Cf, Appendix, Table iv. 
a Pag. 54. 
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which was ᾿Αποτρόπιος, ought to be considered as placed out 
of question also by another inscription, discovered and copied 
αὖ Delphi, by Chandler. Chandler was one of the first 
modern scholars who visited and explored the ancient Del- 
phi; and Curtius himself bears witness® to the accuracy 
with which he described what he saw there. In the first 
two lines of his copy of the inscription», the name is clearly 
’Anottpomtov—which is simply an error of the marble for 
᾿Αποτροπίου ; and in Mr. Boeckh’s text of the same inscrip- 
tion 4, the name is read ᾿Αποτροπίου. There is just the same 
reason then, from the testimony of these inscriptions, to 
conclude that there was an ᾿Αποτρόπιος in the Delphian calen- 
dar as that there was a Ποιτρόπιος. 

And this being assumed accordingly, the question is, next, 
what was their order relatively to each other? Did they 
precede and follow in the actual order of the calendar, as 
they do in our list? And in answer to this question, the 
first thing to be considered is the probable etymon and 
meaning of the names by which they were called: ΙΠοιτρό- 
mos and ᾿Αποτρόπιος respectively. 

Now, the component parts of Ποιτρόπιος being supposed 
ποῖ and τρόπιος, and those of ’Azorpdmos, ἀπὸ and τρόπιος---ἰῦ 
is manifest that in this one element of both, rpémos, there 
could have been no difference between them. And with re- 
spect to the other, the ποῖ in the one, and the ἀπὸ in the 
other ; the latter, it is self-evident, could have been nothing 
but the common Greek preposition ἀπὸ, which corresponded 
in that language to αὖ in the Latin, or from in the English. 
And as to the former, it appears from the Etym. M. that ποῖ 
also was only a dialectical form of another equally common 
preposition in Greek, which answered to versus in Latin, and 
to towards in English, the preposition πρός : Ποῖ; παρὰ ’Ap- 
γείοις ἀντὶ τοῦ ποτὶ, ἀφαιρέσει τοῦ ι, εἶτα cvvddme. That is, ποτὶ 
being properly the Doric form of the common Greek prepo- 
sition, πρός ; at Argos, and for anything which is known 
to the contrary, at Delphi also, ποῖ was a further variation of 
dialect in the use of mori. And as ποτὶ in composition was 


Ὁ Pag. 54, supra, Chandler, Inscript. 4 Corp. Ins. 1709. i. 832. 
Antique, ii. 86. No. elvi. © Etym. M. in voce, Cf. Hermann, 
¢ Anecdota, p. 1, 2. On the Greek Calendar, p. 75. 
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often abbreviated into wor, (as in ποττὸν for πρὸς τὸν, and the 
like,) and zor written in uncial letters was easy to be con- 
founded with ποι, it is far from improbable that the true 
orthography of this name, even in these Delphian inscrip- 
tions, on which Curtius reads it regularly Hoirpomos, was in 
reality Ποττρόπιος. It is manifest however, that whether [o- 
τρόπιος or Ποττρόπιος, explained as above, it must have been 
absolutely the same in the dialect of Delphi as Προστρόπιος in 
common Greek: and Προστρόπιος and ᾿Αποτρόπιος, as the 
names of two of the months in any one calendar, would ex- 
hibit too striking a resemblance to each other, and too clear 
a relation to one and the same thing, whatsoever that was, 
not to imply that they must have been consecutive. 

Προστρόπιος in Greek would be first and properly derivable 
from πρόστροπος, and ᾿Αποτρόπιος from ἀπότροπος ; but the 
ultimate etymon of both would be the Greek verb τρέπω, to 
turn in English, vertere in Latin: and Προστρόπιος so de- 
rived could have no meaning so proper as that of turning, in 
the direction of a certain point, 1. 6. towards it; nor ᾿Αποτρόπιος 
any so proper as furning in the direction of the same point 
also, but away from it. It is most probable however that 
the real etymon of the first of these terms was πρὸς and 
τροπὴ, and that of the second, ἀπὸ and τροπή; and though 
the proper form of an appellative derived from πρὸς and 
τροπὴ might be προστροπαῖος, and that of one derived from 
ἀπὸ and τροπὴ, ἀποτροπαῖος ; yet προστρόπιος is found in use 
for the former, and ἀποτρόπιος for the latter. And the true 
etymon of the first of these terms being assumed as πρὸς and 
τροπὴ, and that of the second, ἀπὸ and τροπή---ἰῦ is manifest 
that each of these months must have derived its name froma 
common relation to one of the tropical points of the year, 
either the solstitial or the equinoctial, to each of which the 
usus loquendi among the Greeks applied the name of τροπὴ or 
τροπαὶ alike ; that Προστρόπιος was so called because it was 
the month, πρὸς τῇ tponj7—the last before it, and ᾿Αποτρόπιος, 
because it was the month next ἀπὸ τῆς tponjs—the first 
after it. 

The conclusion respecting the probable place of these two 
months in the order of the year, to which we are thus di- 
rected by the analogy and meaning of their names them- 
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selves, is confirmed by the actual date of each upon our list. 
The mean autumnal equinox, B.C. 542, was falling Sept. 27, 
the true Sept. 29. The Julian date of Ποιτρόπιος on our list 
being August 31, and that of ᾿Αποτρόπιος Sept. 29, the last 
day of Ποιτρόπιος was the day before the equinex, Sept. 28 ; 
the first of ᾿Αποτρόπιος was the equinoctial day itself. If 
names then were first given to the months in the Delphian 
calendar, at this epoch of B. C. 542, and such names as were 
still belonging to it in the time of these inscriptions; it is 
impossible that any name could have been given to the 
second month on our list, more properly than this of Προσ- 
τρόπιος. ΤΠοττρόπιος, or Ποιτρόπιος---ἰῃ the sense of the month 
next before the τροπὴ of autumn; nor any to the third, more 
properly than that of ᾿Αποτρόπιος, in the sense of the month 
next after it. 

With regard to the month which stands first on our list, 
under the name of ᾿Ενδυσποιτρόπιος, there are two inscrip- 
tions, not yet produced; one of them almost entire, which, 
as edited by Curtius, begins as follows: 

i. “Apxovtos Δεξώνδα μηνὸς ἐνδὺς Ποϊτροπίου 

ΠΥ ΤῊ λον 
The other is only a fragment; yet it has the name of the 
archon and that of the month entire. 

ii. “Apxovros ἐν Δελφοῖς Δάμωνος τοῦ Πολεμάρχου, μηνὸς ἐνδὺς 

Ποϊτροπίου, K, τ. λ. 8 

The editor of the Anecdota is much at a loss to explain 
this word, ἐνδὺς, which occurs in these two instances be- 
tween μηνὸς and Ποιτροπίου; and it must be admitted that 
the appearance of such a term, and in such a context, is 
something extraordinary. 

As the first step however towards the explanation of this 
anomaly, we may observe that the editor, in our opinion, has 
done wrong in treating this term ἐνδὺς as something alike 
distinct from the μηνὸς which precedes it, and from the 
Ποιτροπίου which follows it, in each of these instances. 
Neither the words, nor the letters of which they are com- 
posed, are separated in these ancient Greek inscriptions; and 
taken along with the context, for any thing which appears to 


f Anecdota, 20. p. 65. s bid. 37 a. p. 72. 
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the contrary, the ἐνδὺς was intended to be just as explana- 
tory of the μηνὸς which precedes it, as the ΠΠοιτροπίου which 
follows it. In other words, though the name which follows 
the word μηνὸς in other instances, as we have seen, was [lo- 
τροπίου, in these two instances it must have been ᾿Ενδυσποι- 
τροπίου. 

Again, we may observe also that though the Delphians 
may be supposed to have used the Pythian calendar for the 
regulation of the Pythian solemnity ever after B.C. 1222; 
it may equally reasonably be supposed that for all civil pur- 
poses they would continue to use the old equable calendar, 
down to B.C. 542, as much as before: but this year, B.C. 
542, when the lunar correction was coming so generally into 
use among their contemporaries, it would probably be a 
question with them too, whether they also should not adopt 
it, instead of the old solar calendar. And, supposing this 
question to have been decided in the affirmative, the next 
would be, whether they should adopt the Octaéteric Correc- 
tion, just coming into existence, and bearing date Jan. 7, 
B.C. 542, or borrow their proper lunar calendar from the 
Pythian Ennead, which had been familiar to them so long, 
and was now ready to enter on the Ixxxvith Cycle from the 
epoch, in the month of August, the same year, and by 
having its date raised one day, was easy to be assimilated to, 
and rendered identical with, the Third Type of the octaéteric 
correction itself. 

And this question too having been decided, as it naturally 
would be, in favour of the latter alternative, another would 
still remain; viz. whether the first month of the old Pythian 
calendar, and the first month of the new civil calendar, 
should henceforward be the same or different? And with 
respect to this, many good reasons would probably suggest 
themselves, to influence the decision in the negative; and in 
particular, the obvious desirableness cn every account that 
the ingress of the new year, in the civil calendar, and the 
change of magistrates, and the ceremonies connected with 
both, and the due celebration of the Pythian solemnity, ac- 
cording to its own rule in its own calendar, should not inter- 
fere with each other. 

Supposing it then to have been decided that the Pythian 
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month, and the first month of the civil year, should be kept 
distinct ; it would be a necessary consequence of this deter- 
mination that the Pythian month, which until then had 
been the first in its proper calendar, from this time forward 
must become either the last before, or the next after. the 
first. And if there would have been almost the same objec- 
tions to constituting it the last, as to making it the first, 
and if it was not to interfere with the ἀρχαιρεσίαι, and the 
other ceremonies preliminary to the change of magistrates, 
and the end of the year, which custom appears to have ap- 
propriated to the twelfth month among the Greeks every- 
where, there would be no alternative except to make it the 
second. 

Now this second month, in our list, is Ποιτρόπιος ; and the 
stated date of Ποιτρόπιος, in the first year of the civil cycle, 
B.C. 542-541, was August 31, B.C. 542. And August 30, 
B.C. 542, having been also the regular date of the Ixxxvith 
Pythian cycle, brought down from the epoch, August 26, 
B.C. 1222, to this year}, it is manifest that no month could 
have been constituted the proper Pythian month, at such a 
juncture as this, and in such a calendar as this of our list, 
except Ποιτρόπιος. 

The first month then in the Pythian calendar, down to 
B.C. 542, having at this time become the second; the last, 
down to the same time, must now have become the first : 
and this point of time itself being precisely that of the end 
of the Ixxxvth, and the beginning of the Ixxxvith Pythian 
cycle, the last month de facto, at such a conjuncture, must 
have been the intercalary month, the xiiith in the last year 
of the cycle, not the xiith. 

Now the intercalary month, whensoever it entered the 
calendar, and especially that in the last year of the cycle, 
being one which came in only under extraordinary cireum- 
stances, and at great distances of time in one instance after 
another; to make an extraordinary month of this kind an 
ordinary one, and not only so, but the first of all, the prin- 
cipal month in the regular order of the calendar, would be 
to place it in an entirely new relation to the calendar, and to 
endow it with an entirely new character. And, if a name 
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must be given it, the most expressive of this change which 
could be invented for it, it must be taken from the change 
itself; that, whereas this month before had got admission 
into the calendar only once in eight years, it now made part 
of it every year; and, whereas it was the last month before, 
it was now the first. And if the second month (before the 
first) received at this time the name of Ποιτρόπιος, the first, 
(before the last, and what is more the last intercalary month,) 
which had stepped into its place, might receive the name of 
Ilourpomos also, but with some qualifying adjunct, intended 
to imply that it was a Ποιτρόπιος, which had succeeded to 
both its name and its place in the calendar, under special 
circumstances. 

Such an adjunct, in our opinion, would be supplied by the 
prefix of ’Evdts, which made de facto, for some reason or 
other, a part of the name of this mouth along with Ποιτρό- 
mos. The ἐνδὺς even in this combination must still have 
been the participle of the second aorist of ἐνδύω or ἐνδύνω ; 
one of the meanings of which, in the idiom of the best 
writers in Greek, (Homer and others,) would be that of 
“Having entered into.” The ᾿Ενδυσποιτρόπιος therefore of 
the Delphian calendar, so compounded and so understood, 
would be after all simply the Ποιτρόπιος, which had entered 
into the calendar, (found its way into the calendar, and into 
the place which it was occupying in the calendar,) under 
peculiar circumstances; i. e. as the thirteenth and the last 
before, which for special reasons had been advanced into the 
seat, and dignified with the name, of the first. 

iv. ᾿Απελλαῖος, or ᾿Απελλήϊος : the former no doubt the 
more genuine form at Delphi. This name has occurred in 
several calendars ; and we assigned its probable explanation, 
when treating of the names and order of the Macedonian 
months; and the relation of the month, so called, to the 
natural or to the Julian year, being determined by the name 
itself to the ordinary time of taking up the flocks and 
herds, and confining them to the folds and stalls; its site in 
the former must have been the beginning of winter, in the 
idiomatic sense of that phrase among the Greeks in particu- 
lar, and in the latter, the month of November. And both 
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these characters would be eminently true of the fourth month 
on our list, B.C. 542, the second month after the autumnal 
equinox, October 29 to Nov. 27 in the proleptical Julian 
year. 

v. Δαιδαφόριος. In all the inscriptions which mention this 
month, the form of the name is Δαιδαφόριος, not Δαδαφόριος, 
nor Δαιδηφόριος. Δαιδαφόριος is derived from Δαιδαφόρος ; and 
Δαιδαφόρος and Δαιδαφόριος being the Doric forms of Δαιδη- 
φόρος and Δαιδηφόριος, the composition of these is entirely 
analogous to that of λαμπαδηφόρος and λαμπαδηφύριος ; the 
former of which, and the latter in the shape of λαμπαδηφορία, 
are of more common occurrence than λαμπαδοφόρος and Aap- 
παδοφορία. 

This name therefore may be supposed to have denoted the 
month, κατ᾽ ἐξοχὴν, in which it was usual at Delphi δᾷδας 
φέρειν, to carry torches; and without casting about for mys- 
tical reasons of any such custom, at any such a time and in 
any such a place, let us look simply at the date of the month 
on our list, Nov. 27—Dec. 27, and its relation to the winter 
solstice, which B.C. 542 was falling Dec. 26 or 27; and then 
reflect on the natural peculiarities of Delphi, as lying in a 
basin, surrounded on three sides by the cliffs of mount Par- 
nassus, the tops of which overhung it so completely as almost 
to meet in an arch above itk. No locality of the ancient 
Greece, under such circumstances, could have been liable to 
feel the want of light, in the winter season, so soon, or to 
such an extent, as this of Delphi. Hence the name of this 
month, the middle one of the three winter months, probably 
the darkest and most gloomy of all; and consequently that 
in which the light of torches would be necessary even in the 
day-time. 

vi. “‘Hpaios. We are entirely of the opinion of Curtius, 
that the name of the month, which in the Corpus Inscript.! 
appears as “Hpdmus, is to be corrected by reading ‘Hpaios. 
The true name, ‘Hpaios, is derivable from Ἥρα, the Doric 
form of Ἥρη; and virtue termini implies a special relation of 
the month so called to Hera. Finding a month therefore, 
in the Delphian calendar, so called, and B. C. 542 bearing 
date Dec. 27, we see at once that it must have been standing 
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at this time in the same relation both to the natural and to 
the Julian year, as the Attic Gamelion; and therefore we 
may infer from this coincidence, it was probably called ‘Hpaios 
in its own calendar, (like ἩΗραιὼν in the calendar of Tenos™,) 
for the same reason as Γαμηλιὼν in the Attic—viz. the rela- 
tion of both to the first month of the Primitive year of the 
time being, and the relation of that month to the ceremony 
of marriage, and through that to Hera, the patroness of mar- 
riage—the nature of which we shall have occasion to explain 
and illustrate more at large hereafter ®. 

The site however, which we have assigned this month in 


its proper calendar, is confirmed by an inscription, not yet 
produced : 


Στραταγέοντος τῶν Φωκέων Μνασικράτεος, μηνὸς Πρώτου, ἐν 
δὲ Δελφοῖς ἄρχοντος Θρασυκλέος, μηνὸς Ἡραίου, κ᾽, τ. A.° 

The Phocian calendar having been one of those of Type vP, 
and the Delphian being one of those of Type iii, the Radical 
or Epochal difference between the numenie of the one and 
those of the other could not have exceeded 1] or 12 days, 
except per accidens: and the former having taken its rise 
Dec. 26, B.C. 493, in the second year of the latter, the fol- 
lowing scheme will shew the relation of the first month in 


the one to the strth in the other, through every year of the 
cycle of each. 











Phocian Calendar. Delphian Calendar. 
B.C. Cycle. First Month. B.C. Cycle. Sixth month. 
*403 i Dec. 26 *403 il Deca. 
02 il — 15 Q2 πὶ — 4 
ΠΣ δ στη — 4 401 iv — 23 
go iv — 23 , 907 thy — 12 
*~a8npr Fv — Il *489 vi — 80 
88 vl — 30 88 vil — τ 
87 vil — 19 87. * vit — 8 
486 6*vili -- - 8 486 1 — 27 


We thus see that in no year of these two cycles could the 
sixth month at Delphi fall clear of the first in Phocis; which 
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is abundantly sufficient to verify the synchronism affirmed in 
the inscription. 

vii. Βύσιος. We learnt from Plutarch 4 that in the popular 
opinion this month was so called because it was the first of 
the spring-months in the Delphian calendar; the first in 
which the usual symptoms of the revival of nature, after the 
winter, were wont to appear. On this principle, its name must 
have been derived from φύω, or φύσις. And though he him- 
self corrected this common opinion, and shewed that the 
month was really so called from πυθέσθαι or πύσις, in the 
sense of inquiry or interrogation, (because the oracle, accord- 
ing to the ancient rule, was thrown open to inquirers every 
year in this month,) still the natural characters of the month 
itself would be just the same, whatsoever the etymon and 
meaning of its name. And these being those of the early 
spring, (which the Greeks reckoned from the Ζεφύρου πνοὴ.) 
it is sufficient to justify and illustrate its place in our list, 
that the Ζεφύρου πνοὴ (Feb. 5-10") would almost always fall 
out in this month; the normal date of which was Jan. 25— 
Feb. 24. And as ‘Hpatos, the month before it, must have 
corresponded to the Attic Γαμηλιὼν, so must this to the Attic 
᾿Ανθεστηριών. 

vill. Βοαθόος, the Doric form of Βοηθόος---ἃ term derived 
from βοὴ the battle-cry, and θέω to run, denoting, in its lite- 
ral sense, one who runs to the field of battle, on hearing the 
battle-cry, or alarm of war; in which sense it occurs in 
Homers. Βοηθεῖν: τὸ Gua τῷ πυθέσθαι τὴν ἔφοδον τῶν πολεμίων 
ἐκδραμεῖν κατ᾽ αὐτῶν. And it is manifest that the common 
word in Greek for one who helps another in war, an auxi- 
lary, (which is βοηθὸς also,) is only a secondary application 
of this primary meaning. 

The name then of this month in the Delphian «calendar 
must have been founded at bottom on the same idea as that 
of the Attic Βοηδρομιὼν, the literal meaning of which in its 
own calendar, as we shewed at the time, had probably an 
historical foundation in the matter of fact. It is no difficulty 
that the Attic Βοηδρομιὼν was determined to the Julian Sep- 
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tember ; but the Delphian Βοαθόος, (if it occupied the place 
in the calendar, which is assigned it on our list,) must have 
been determined to the Julian February or March. 

In explanation of this we may observe, i. that as Delphi 
had no territory, no population, nor any military resources 
of its own, beyond the precincts of Delphi, and the inhabit- 
ants of the place, it had nothing to rely on for its safeguard 
and security but the sanctity of its temple, and the honour 
and estimation of its Apollo. If those were not sufficient to 
protect it from violence and profanation, its only alternative 
was to appeal to the Amphictyonic council. ii. When these 
names were given to the months of the calendar, the first of 
the two sacred wars, as they are called, (in which the Am- 
phictyons had been obliged actually to take up arms, in 
defence of the rights of the oracle,) was still comparatively a 
recent event, little more than 40 years old. iii. The earliest 
season of military operations, for the climate of Greece, the 
early spring, (as early as Anthesterion*, and certainly not 
later than Elaphebolion, in the Attic calendar,) in the Del- 
phian calendar, on the same principle, might have been as 
early as Βύσιος, and certainly could not have been later than 
the month next to Βύσιος. iv. These occasions, on which 
the temple at Delphi was obliged to call in its defenders αὖ 
extra, being of the nature of sudden emergencies, if the Del- 
phians must give the name of the war-cry month, the come 
to the aid, or to the rescue, month, to some one month in 
their calendar, and they could not give it to Βύσιος, which 
had already a name of its own, otherwise determined y, they 
would give it to the next to Bvovos, the viiith in their calen- 
dar, the second of the three months of spring; the Julian 
dates of which were Feb. 24 and March 23 inclusive. 

We have no direct testimony indeed to this fact, but we 
had occasion to notice a date of Aischines’ 2, which assigned 
the day of the appointment of Philip to the command of the 
army of the council in the second sacred war, B.C. 338, 
Anthesterion 16, Period ii. 18, in terms of the Attic calendar, 
Feb. 15, in terms of the Julian. This Julian date, reduced 


x See Vol. 1.136. cf. Vol. ii. 275 7. y Page 25. 
2 Vol. 111. 73-77. 98. 
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to the Delphian calendar, Period ii. 44, vi 4, B. Οὐ. 338 also, 
comes out Busius 26, four days before Boathous 1, the same 
year, Feb. 20. It was to be expected in a case of this kind, 
that the appointment of a general would take place in the 
month before Βοαθόος, and the person appointed would enter 
upon his command in Βοαθόος, as Philip in this instance very 
probably did. 

ix. Θευξένιος, or Θεοξένιος. The former was most probably 
the genuine form of the name in the dialect of Delphi. 
As to the name, Athenzus has mentioned the Θεοξένια of 
Delphi, by name*. Γίνεται ἐν Δελφοῖς, says the Scholiast 
on Pindar >, ἡρῶσι ξένια, ἐν οἷς δοκεῖ ὁ θεὸς (Apollo) ἐπὶ ξένια 
καλεῖν τοὺς ἡρῶας. Herodotus alludes to the Θεοφάνια at 
Delphi, when the silver bowl, presented by Croesus’, was wont 
to be mixed with wine®. And these Θεοφάνια were probably 
their Θεοξένια also; unless (what is not improbable,) the 
Θεοφάνια came round once in eight years, the Θεοξένια 
every year. 

Be this as it may, this ceremony at Delphi no doubt gave 
name to the month in which it was celebrated. Θευξένιος 
therefore was the month of the Θευξένια. As to its site in 
the calendar, if it was one of the second ἕκμηνον, it must have 
been the third in that, and the ninth in the general order of 
the year; for no other place, as we shall see by and by, is 
open to it. This conclusion may be confirmed by an inscrip- 
tion, not yet produced. 

"Apxovtos ἐμ μὲν ᾿Βρινεῷ Κλέωνος τοῦ Σωσάνδρου, μηνὸς 
Λαφρίου, ἐν Δελφοῖς δὲ ἄρχοντος Ξενοκρίτου, μηνὸς Θευ- 
ξενίου, κ᾽, τ. A. 8 

The ᾿Ερινεὸς here alluded to was one of the three cities, 
᾿Ερινεὸς, Botov, Κυτίνιον, which are commonly called the 
Μητροπόλεις of the Doric communities settled in the Pelo- 
ponnese, though they themselves were cities of Daulis or 
Phocis. We shall have occasion to refer to them again here- 


a ix. 13. The Θεοξένια were com- {Π|. 1 sqq. cf. the Argument. Θεοξένια 
mon to many calendars: viz. at Pel- and the Scholia.) 
lene, (Pausanias, vil. xxvii. 1: Schol. ex b Ad Nem. vii. 68. 
Ol. vii 156: ix. 146: Nemea, x. 82.) ἘΠῚ ΕἿΣ 
at Paros, (Corp. Ins. 2374 6: ii. 1075.) ad Cf. Philostratus, Vita Apoll. iv. x. 


at Smyrna, (Aristides, xli. 763. 2: 188 D. 


xii. 772.) at Agrigentum, (Pind. Ol. ε Anecdota, 28. p. 69. 
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after. At present, all that we wish to observe is that one of 
the months in the calendar of one of these, ᾿Ερινεὸς, was 
styled Λάφριος ; and this Λάφριος at ᾿Ερινεὸς agreed more or 
less with Θευξένιος at Delphi. 

Now, though Λαφρία, according to Lycophron f, was one of 
the titles of ’A@yva also, which Tzetzes explains as if derived 
from Λάφυρα, and applied to her as the goddess of arms, and 
the winner of spoils in war, it appears from Antoninus Libe- 
ralis 8 that, in Cephallenia at least, it was one of the styles of 
Britomartis ; which would imply some connection between it 
and the Grecian Artemis. And in fact, it appears from 
Pausanias', that as the style and title of any divinity in 
these quarters it was most properly that of ΓΆρτεμις among 
the Adtolians ; from whom it passed in the same relation even 
into the Peloponnese, and in particular to Messene, and to 
Patre: and if so, still more probably to the neighbours of 
the A‘tolians in Epirus, Acarnania, Daulis, or Phocis. 

This name of the Aadpia some of the Greeks derived from 
ἐλαφρὸς, levis, or lighti, and supposed to have been so derived 
and applied to their ᾿Αρτεμὶς among the A®tolians, because of 
the lightening, i.e. pacifying, of the μῆνις towards them in 
particular, contracted by the offence of Gineus. There are 
two serious objections to this explanation; one, that Λαφρία 
could not have been derived from ἐλαφρὸς, though ’EXadpia 
might have been; the other, that in the time of Gineus, 20 
years at least before B.C. 1222, even the Artemis of the 
Pythian fable, much more the Artemis of the Calydonian 
one, had not yet any existence. So that the name of the 
Λαφρία could never have been founded on that fable, though 
that fable might have been on this name of the Λαφρία, 
understood in the sense of ᾿Ελαφρία. 

The truth is, as Pausanias tells us‘, Λαφρία, among the 
Aitolians, was a title of ἤδρτεμις, derived from the name of the 
person who first introduced her worship among them, and set 
up an image of “Aprewis in Calydon itself. This person he calls 
Λάφριος, the son of the brother of Καστάλιος : by which last, 
he doubtless meant the founder of the order of the ministers 


£ Ver. 356. & Metamorph. xl. h See Vol. iv. 376. 
1 iv. Xxxi. 6: vii. xviii. 6. k vil. xvii. 6. 
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or priests of the Pythian Apollo, at Delphi’. And though 
this Καστάλιος appears to have been in reality a Cretan, and 
Pausanias calls Λάφριος his brother’s son a Phocian, that is 
no difficulty ; since, as both the brothers settled in Phocis, the 
son of either of them must have been a Phocian. The most 
important circumstance of the history of this Laphrius is 
that he was only one generation, at the utmost, later than 
Philammon, and his Pythian institution. Nothing therefore 
could be more possible ὦ priori than that the worship of the 
Pythian Artemis might be carried by him into Adtolia; and 
nothing more probable ὦ priort than that, if it was, it might 
be adopted and naturalised there under the name of that of 
the "Apres of Addpios—the ἔΑρτεμις Aadpia. 

On this principle, the Aa¢pia of ᾿Ερινεὸς would be the La- 
phrian Artemis too; and the Laphrian month there would 
be the month sacred to “Aprews in that calendar, just as 
much as the Artemisian month in any other. The Artemi- 
sian month was the fourth in the Spartan calendar of Type i, 
and corresponded to the fourth in the Attic of Type i too— 
the Munychian month, or month Munychion™; and this is a 
very probable argument that the Erinean Laphrius was the 
fourth in its proper Type, and corresponded to Munychion 
also: and if the Erinean Laphrius, the Delphian Theuxenius. 


x. Ἡράκλειος or Ηράκλεος : the former, no doubt, the more 
genuine form of the name. 


“Apxovtos ἐν Δελῴοις Κλ(ε)υδάμου, μηνὸς ‘Hpaxdelov, ἐν δὲ 
᾿Αμφίσσ(ᾳ) ἄρχοντος Χαριξένου, μηνὸς Ποκίου, κ᾽, τ. Δ. Ὁ 


"Apxovtos Στρατάγου, μηνὸς Uoxiov ὡς (᾿Α)μ(φ)ισσεῖς 
dyovt(t), ἐν Δελ(φ)ο(ὃς (δὲ) ἄρχοντος Πυρρία, μηνὸς 
Ἡρακλείου, K, τ. λ. 9 

Πόκιος at Amphissa and Ἡράκλειος at Delphi are thus sup- 
posed to have been more or less coincident. The calendar of 
Amphissa (the capital city of the Locri Ozole) we have seen 
reason to conclude belonged to Type v; and the month 
Πόκιος in that was so called because, for that climate, it was 
the sheep-shearing month?, and corresponded to the Attic 


\ Vol. ν. 7or sqq. m Vol. ii. 188. n Anecdota, 3. p. 56. 
° Corp. Ins. 1707. i. 831, 832. p Vol. 11. 684. 
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Θαργηλιών. In this case, the Delphian ᾿Ἡράκλειος must have 
done so too. And to that correspondency, there is actual 
testimony. The date of the capture of Troy at least, Oapyy- 
λιῶνος ὀγδόη φθίνοντος, in the Attic calendar, has been handed 
down as Ἡρακλείου ὀγδόη φθίνοντος, in the Delphian. Meya- 
κύκλους Tas ᾿Ολυμπιάδας ἔλεγον K, τ. A. Ἡρακλείου μηνὸς ὄντος 
ἐν Δελφοῖς ᾿Αθήνῃσι δὲ Θαργηλιῶνος, ὀγδόῃ τοῦ φθίνοντος ἡ 
Τροία ἑάλω 4. 


Comparison of the vth month, Type v, with the xth, Type wi, through one 
cycle of each. 











Type v, vth month. Type iii, xth month. 
Cycle. B.C. Cycle. B.C. 
i 492 April 23 ii 492 April 12 
il ΟΙ — 12 ἜΠῚ ΟΙ -- τ 
111 go — I iv go — 20 
iv *489 — 19 νον 399 —- 8 
Ἐν 88 -- 8 vi 88 — 27 
Vi 87 — 27 vil 87 — 16 
vii 86 — 16 * vill 86 — 5 
evil, "495 — 4 ie! S485 — 23 


The name of this month must have been derived from 
Ἡρακλῆς. One of the same name occurs in the calendar of 
Halicarnassus’. It was no doubt intended in honour of 
Hercules; but why, and whether in commemoration of his 
birth, or in that of his death, does not appear. As Heracleius 
however, at the epoch of B.C. 542, must have corresponded 
to the primitive Munychion ; we may conjecture that if 
either the traditionary date of the birth, or that of the death, 
of the Hellenic Hercules gave name to the month, that date 
must have been some day between April 7 and May 7, the 
limits of the primitive Munychion, A‘ra cyc. 3465, on the 
one hand, and April 5 and May 4, those of the Delphian 
Heracleius on the other. And hence the date of the birth of 
Hercules ; the same time in the primitive Munychion, Atra 
cyc. 2747, Sept. 28—Oct. 28, B.C. 1260"; or the date of his 
death and ἀποθέωσις, the same time in the primitive Muny- 
chion, Aira cyc. 2799, Sept. 15—Oct. 15, B.C. 1208 Ὁ, 

a Scholia in Tzetzen, Posthomerica. Cf. Dodwell, de Cyclis, 804. 


r Corp. Ins. 2656. ii. 453. 
S See supra, v. 549. t Supra, v. 550. cf. iv. 511. 
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Xi. Βουκάτιος. 
“Apxovros Καλλικράτεος μηνὸς Βουκατίου, ἐν δὲ Αἰτωλίᾳ 
στραταγέοντος τὸ δεύτερον ...... ιτύρου μηνὸς Πανάμουν, 

Ky T. A. 

The Delphian Βουκάτιος therefore corresponded more or 
less to the AXtolian Πάναμος. Tdvayos, as we have seen, oc- 
curred in many of the Greek corrections, and of different 
Types—the Corinthian, for instance, of Type 11%, the Be- 
otian of Type ΠῚ, and the Macedonian of Type vi7; but 
commonly as the name of the month which coincided with 
the natural season of barley or wheat harvest, and therefore 
with the month Σκιρροφοριὼν or ᾿βκατομβαιὼν in the Attic 
calendara. The Delphian Bucatius, as answering to the 
ARtolian Panamus, must have corresponded most properly to 
the Attic Skirrhophorion ; as indeed would be only the na- 
tural consequence of its place, next after Heracleius which 
corresponded to Thargelion, and next before Heileus which 
answered to Hecatombczeon. 

Βουκάτιος indeed in the Boeotian calendar was the first 
month >; but that is no reason why it must have been the 
first in the Delphiane. As to its etymon, the Boeotian Bov- 
κάτιος, according to Plutarch4, derived its appellation from 
βοῦς and xaivw—the offering of oxen in sacrifice in this 
month. The month then, virtute termini, would properly 
denote the month in which the ox was slain ; and that would 
admit of being understood of the first slaying of the ox in 
sacrifice, and even of the institution of animal sacrifice it- 
self. And hence an additional argument of its site in its own 
calendar, and of its correspondence to the Attic Skirrhopho- 
rion. ‘The first offering of the ox in sacrifice was commemo- 
rated among the Athenians, by their Βουφόνια ; and their 
Βουφόνια were attached to the 14th of Skirrhophorion®. The 
same tradition which dated the institution of animal sacrifice 
among the Athenians in Skirrhophorion, among the Delphi- 
ans might date it in Βουκάτιος *. 


* Both this month Bucatius and the month Busius are again men- 
tioned in another inscription, which records a decree of the Amphictyonic 


ν Corp. Ins. 1702. i. 827. x Vol. iii. 80. y Vol. ii. 307. 312- 
% Vol. iii. 47. a Of, Vol. iii. 344. 350. b Vol. 11. 288. 
€ Cf. Vol. i. 84 544. d Vol. ii. 288. 308. © Vol. 1. p. 535 7. 
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council, passed at Delphi, though found at present on one of the Choiseul 
Marbles, and running in the style of an Athenian decree! : Πυθέου dpyov- 
Tos, ἐπὶ τῆς ‘Inmo(@)wvridos τρίτης (πρυτανευούσης κ, τι λ. The year of 
Pytheas was Period i. 53, Cycle iii. 15, of the Metonic calendar, B.C. 380; 
and as it was not intercalary, the first four Prytanez of that year? must 
have entered as follows. 


First four Prytanee in the Attic Calendar 
Period i. 53, Cycle iii. 15. 


i Hecatombeon 1 July it 35 days 
ii Metageitnion 6 Aug. 15 35 — 
11 Boedromion 12 Sept. 19 35 — Hippothontis. 
iv Pyanepsion 18 Oct. 24 25, --- 


So that the date of the decree must have been sometime between Sept. 19 
and Oct. 24. 

The official year at Delphi, B.C. 380, according to our Calendar ὅ, 
would enter July 9; and Sept. 19, the [first day of the Prytanea of Hip- 
pothontis in the Attic calendar, would be the 14th of Apotropius in the 
Delphian. This decree was certainly passed by the Amphictyons. And 
there are other decrees in the Corp. Ins.4, which shew that, whether the 
council was meeting at Pyle or at Delphi, its decrees were headed by the 
name of the archon at Delphi. If it is otherwise in this instance, the rea- 
son probably is that this decree related to the institution of games (men- 
tioned in the decree itself) for the first time, as well as to various other 
things, which might require the concurrence of the members of the 
council, in their individual as much as in their collective capacity. Had 
we time and space to analyse the whole of the inscription, it would not be 
difficult to distinguish its component parts, and the subject matter of 
each; from which it would easily appear that every member of the council 
would require to have a copy of it, headed in his own style. 

That its object, among other things, was the institution of a Πυθιὰς, or 
Pythian solemnity of some kind, may be collected from the following 
allusions ὃ; Κὴπὶ τοῖς ποταμοῖς a Πυθιάς. ἐνιαυτία a ἱερομηνία a Πυθιὰς, ἴσα 
πάντεσσι ἐκ Tas (pdtpas—which imply that it was to be annual, and open 
to all the Greeks. Again ®, Πύθια δ᾽ ἀγόντων τοῦ Βουκατίου μηνὸς τοῦ ἐν 
Δελφοῖς. τοὺς δὲ ΙΤ(υθαϊστὰς (here probably the candidates or the visitors 
at these Πύθια)--- Δελφοὶ τοῦ Βυσίου μηνός. ai δέ κα μὴ πέ(μγπωντι, ἀποτει- 
σάντω(ν. .. στατῆρας Αἰγιναίους.. .. ποττὸν θεὸν, καὶ τὰ πάντα διδόντων τοῖς 
Δελφοῖς κ',τ.λ. 

The subject of this part of the decree being some fine which was to be 
paid in Busius, for some offence committed at these Πύθια in Bucatius, it 


1 No. 1688. i. vi. 804-814. 4 1694. i. 822, 823: 1689 b. 815, 816. 
2 See Vol. i. 76 sqq. 5 1688. 1. 43. 
Vol. vi. Append. Table iv. 6 Ibid. 1. 45. 
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ΧΙ. ElAaios, Ἰλαῖος, ᾿Ιλιαῖος. The genuine form of this 
name, in our opinion, was EiAatos, or EtAatos: and in that 
form, it must have been derived from εἴλη, or εἵλη. The 
proper sense of this word in Greek was “light and heat in 
conjunction,” and properly that of the sun. Εἴλη" 7 τοῦ 
ἡλίου αὐγὴ, ἣ θερμασίαϊ ---Εἴλη: ἡλίου ἀλέα, abyn&: where 
there is a various reading, Ἡλίου 7 θέρμη, ἣ καὶ ἀλέα καὶ 
αὐγή. 

This name therefore in the Delphian calendar must have 
been founded in the same association of ideas as that of the 
Beeotian Θειλαίθιος Β. Both must have denoted the month 
in which the heat and light of the sun were most intense; 
the month next before or next after the summer solstice: as 


is an argument that Busius, in the regular order of the calendar, was later 
than Bucatius—as it would be if Bucatius was the fifth month in the 
second half year, and Busius was the first. Mr. B. indeed collects from 
the juxtaposition of these months that they were consecutive, and one of 
them, (Busius,) answered to Elaphebolion, and the other, (Bucatius,) to 
Munychion. He continues’: ‘ Mox, v. 44, annua Pythias memoratur 
mihi nova. nota formam ἐνιαυτία. illa annua, et ipsa, ut penteterica, esto 
omnibus communis ....deinde Pythiorum, quinquennalium haud dubie, 
quibus hoc nomen proprium, tempus definitur mensis Bucatius Delphis.” 
From which he takes occasion to argue at some length in favour of his 
own hypothesis, with respect to the proper time and season of the Pythian 
games—the spring, and not the summer. 

It is singular however that so learned a man should have construed the 
reference to these games, on which the whole of this reasoning is founded, 
Πύθια δ᾽ ἀγόντων «,7.d., as if it were the same with Ta Πύθια δ᾽ ἀγόντων--- 
or as if Πύθια, without the article, could mean the same thing as ra Πύθια 
absolutely, the well known games so called. Not to insist on the ab- 
surdity of supposing the council to have been legislating about the month 
of the Pythia properly so called, B.C. 380, 162 years after that had been 
settled, B. C. 542, and 842 years after it had been first appointed, 
Β. Ο. 1222. 

The Πύθια, properly so called, are certainly alluded to vers. 37, πρὸ 
Πυθίων ; and the ἱερὰ Πυθιὰς (which we should understand of the Pythian 
Ennead) in vers. 38: Ἔν τᾷ Πυθιάδι τᾷ ἱερᾷ. But the Πυθιὰς ἐπὶ τοῖς 
ποταμοῖς ὃ is clearly a different thing, a yearly Pythiad, probably now 


instituted for the first time, with games to be called Πύθια too, and cele- 
brated in Bucatius. 


7 1. 811. ad ver. 44. 8 Ver. 43, 44. 
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this Delphian month in particular, at the epoch of their cor- 
rection, when its normal limits were June 21—July 20, is 
seen to have been. 

An inscription is extant, part of which was quoted suprai. 


"Apxovtos ἐν Δελφοῖς Δεξώνδα τοῦ Δάμωνος μηνὸς Εἰλαίου, 
ἐν δὲ Καλλιπόλει ἄρχοντος Λαδίκου τοῦ (Π)λεισταίνου, 
μηνὸς ἹἹπποδρο(μ)ίου, κ', τ. A. Κ 

Callipolis here referred to is with reason supposed to have 
been the city so called, in tolia, situated at the foot of 
mount Corax!. Ifthe calendar of this city in particular was 
that of the Atolians in general, the Altolian ἱἹἹπποδρόμιος 
corresponded, more or less, to the Delphian Eidaios. ‘Im7o- 
δρόμιος was the name of the seventh month in the Beeotian 
calendar also; the correspondency of which to the Attic 
Hecatombeon was proved by the date of the battle of 
Leuctra™. The name of this month, even in the Beeotian 
calendar, might have been significant of the diurnal course 
of the great ἱπποδρόμος of the sky, at midsummer—the mid- 
summer sun; like that of Hecatombzeon in the Attic". There 
is no reason too why such a name, and for such a reason, 
might not have been given to the A®tolian Hippodromius 
also: and thus each of these three names, the Attic “Exarou- 
βαιὼν, the Beeotian or Aitolian ἱἹπποδρόμιος, and the Delphian 
EiAaios, will have been only so many different styles for the 
midsummer month, in the natural year; the two former 
taken from the amplitude and altitude of the sun’s diurnal 
range, the third from the intensity of its light and heat, at 
that season. 

And here, as the correspondence of the Delphian to the 
Attic months has been often alluded to, it may be desirable, 
before we conclude, to exhibit them side by side: premising 
only that, as the vith month in Type i, which answered 
B. C. 542 to the viiith in Type i, was made the first month 
in the Delphian correction of the same date—the comparison 
should begin with ᾿Ενδυσποιτρόπιος in the one, and Merayet- 
τνιὼν in the other. 

i Page 56. k Anecdota, 21. p. 66. 


1 Steph. Byz. Κόραξ: Livy, xxxvi. 30; both taken from Polybius, lib. xx. vi. εἰ. 
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Delphian months. Type 11}. Type 1. Attic months. 
1 ᾿Ενδυσποιτρόπιος. viil vill Μεταγειτνιών. 
ἢ Ποιτρόπιος. 1x ΙΧ Βοηδρομιών. 
iii ᾿Αποτρόπιος. Χ x Πυανεψιών. 
iv ᾿Απελλαῖος. ΧΙ ΧΙ Μαιμακτηριών. 
ν Δαιδαφύριος. ΧΙ xu Ποσειδεών. 
vi ‘Hpaios. 1 1 Ταμηλιών. 
vii Βύσιος. il il ᾿Ανθεστηριών. 
villi Βοαθόος. il i ᾿Ελαφηβολιών. 
ix Θευξένιος. iV iv Μουνυχιών. 
x Ἡράκλειος. ν Vv Θαργηλιών. 
χὶ Βουκάτιος. vi vi Σκιρροφοριών. 
ΧΙ ἘΕἰἱλαῖος. vil Vil “Ἑκατομβαιών. 








The xiiith or intercalary month in the Delphian calendar 
is nowhere, so far as we know, on record. In the old Pythian 
calendar, it must have been that which, in this Delphian one, 
was called ᾿Ενδυσποιτρόπιος. And this, B. C. 542, having been 
made the first month, and Eidafos the last; it is most pro- 
bable that from this time forward the intercalary month was 
a second EiAaios, an ElAatos B. 

In this case, it must be observed also, that as the inter- 
calary month, (a month by rule of 30 days,) B.C. 542 was 
made the first ; the alternation of the months, from that time 
forward, would be 30 and 29, not 29 and 30: and though this 
would make no difference to the proportion of the numenie 
in the Delphian calendar to those of the corresponding 
months in Type iii,in the common years of the cycle of each; 
yet the sixth month, or month ‘Hpafos. by virtue of this 
peculiar rule being always a month of 29 days, and the in- 
tercalary month in the Third Type being supposed to come 
in at the end of the year, the Novynvia of this intercalary 
mouth, as the comparison of the two schemes will shew, 
would always fall on the νουμηνία of “Hpaios; but this month 
being one of 30 days, and ‘Hpaios one of 29, the numenize 
of the odd mouths in the next six of the Delphian Type, 
would anticipate one day on the corresponding ones of the 
Third Type. After the introduction of the intercalary month, 
in such years, at the end of the year in the former, the nu- 
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meniz of both would again become the same. These dis- 
tinctions will appear at once, from the comparison of the two 
schemes, that of Type "1, Table i, Appendix, Vol. iii, and 
that of the Delphian, Table iv, Appendix, Vol. vi. 

It is probable also that, at this point of time, B.C. 542, 
the rule of the consultation of the oracle was revised, and 
placed on the footing on which it appears to have remained 
ever after. The rule at first, as we have seen reason to con- 
clude, was to open it once in every Pythian cycle, and on the 
seventh or last day of the Pythian solemnity. The first change 
made in this rule was to open the oracle every year, instead 
of once in eight years, but on the same day as before; and 
this was probably introduced B. C. 582, at the epoch of the 
Fifth Period of 160 years, and of the institution of the 
Pythia of the Period. The next must have been that en- 
largement of the right of consultation, whereby the oracle 
became accessible on the same day in every month, as before 
in every year; a rule, which having been once introduced, 
appears to have continued unchanged down tv the latest 
times. And this final modification of the original rule we 
should be of opinion was made at this time, B.C. 542—when 
the Pythian calendar and cycle, with the slight changes 
which have been pointed out, were adopted as the civil calen- 
dar and cycle of Delphi. The right of consulting the oracle 
had been so long attached to the seventh of the first Pythian 
month, that it was not hkely it would be taken away from it, 
even when the first month in the Pythian calendar became the 
second in the Delphian ; and if it was to be extended to the 
seventh of two consecutive months respectively, it might 
seem equally reasonable to extend it to the seventh of the 
month all round the calendar. 

It is probable therefore that this last change in the rule 
of consultation arose out of the change in the beginning of the 
year; and that the motive to it in the first instance was to do 
honour to the seventh of the first month of the new calendar 
without ceasing to confer the same distinction as before on 
the seventh of the first of the old. And that there was a 
ceremony in the first month of the civil calendar of Delphi, 
and on the sixth of that month, preparatory to the formal 
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consultation of the oracle on the seventh, may be inferred 
from something which is still on record. 

This testimony occurs in Plutarch’s treatise De Εἰ Del- 
phicof; though the passage as it stands is corrupt—and we 
should propose to read it partly as Wyttenbach does, and 
partly differently : "Ext τούτοις ἔφην εἰρημένοις πρὸς ὑμᾶς ἕν 
βραχὺ τοῖς περὶ Νίκανδρον ἀείσω ξυνετοῖσιν. τῆς γὰρ ἕκτης τοῦ 
νέου μηνὸς, ὅταν καταγάγητε τὴν Πυθίαν εἰς τὸ πρυτανεῖον, ὁ πρῶ- 
τος ὑμῖν γίνεται τῶν τριῶν κληρῶν ὃ εἷς τὰ πέντε πρὸς ἀλλήλους, 
ἐκεῖνος τὰ τρία, ὁ δὲ τὰ δύο βάλλοντες. ἢ γὰρ οὐχ οὕτως ἔχει 
κ᾿ τ A. The order of consultation indeed was determined by 
lot—as we learn from the Eumenides of A‘schylus : 

καὶ νῦν 56 ὅς ἜΣ 
Ae . kei map’ “Ἑλλήνων τινὲς, 

ἴτων πάλῳ λαχόντες, ὡς νομίζεται &. 
The Scholia on Pindar also observe», Εἰώθασι δὲ διὰ κλήρων 
μαντεύεσθαι ... ἰστέον ὅτι κλήροις TO πρὶν ἐμαντεύοντο, Kal ἦσαν ἐπὶ 
τῶν ἱερῶν τραπεζῶν ἀστράγαλοι, ods ῥίπτοντες ἐμαντεύοντο. But 
the above was obviously something of a different kind, pre- 
liminary to the consultation of the oracle at all; and being 
gone through on the sixth day of the new month, which 
means the new year, it is an argument that the oracle itself 
would be opened the next day, on the seventh of the same 
month *. 

We learn also from the same dialogue of Plutarch’s, that 
the Liturgic year at Delphi was divided into two periods, one 
of nine months, the other of three, the former called Képos, 
the latter Χρησμοσύνη. During the former the oracle was 
open, and in the daily service of the temple nothing was 
used but the Peean, in honour of Apollo; during the latter it 
was shut, and the Dithyramb, in honour of Dionysos, took 


* With respect to any further explanation of this preliminary ceremony ; 
it may be conjectured from the number of lots, supposed to be cast, viz. 
five, that it had something to do with the five ‘Oovwrjpes—mentioned 
Supra, p. 25, 26: and that the final end of casting these five lots was 
to determine the order and rotation of the services of that body; for 
which purpose, all the five lots were first cast, and then some three out of 
these five, and lastly some two out of those three. 


f Cap. xvi. & Vers. 30. h Ad Pyth. iv. 337. 
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the place of the Pzean, in honour of Apolloi: "Eel δ᾽ οὐκ ἴσος 
ὁ TOV περιόδων ἐν Tals μεταβολαῖς χρόνος, ἀλλὰ μείζων ὁ τῆς 
ἑτέρας ἣν Κόρον καλοῦσιν, ὁ δὲ τῆς Χρησμοσύνης ἐλάττων, τὸ κατὰ 
λόγον τηροῦντες ἐνταῦθα τὸν μὲν ἄλλον ἐνιαυτὸν Παιᾶνι χρῶνται 
περὶ τὰς θυσίας, ἀρχομένου δὲ χειμῶνος, ἐπεγείραντες τὸν Διθύ- 
ραμβον, τὸν δὲ Παιᾶνα καταπαύσαντες, τρεῖς μῆνας ἀντ᾽ ἐκείνου 
τοῦτον κατακαλοῦνται τὸν θεὸν (τὸν Διόνυσον scilicet)* ὅπερ τρία 
πρὸς Ev τοῦτο τὴν διακόσμησιν οἰόμενοι χρόνῳ πρὸς τὴν ἐκπύρωσιν 
εἶναι. 

It is manifest from this passage that the service of the 
year was divided between the Pan and the Dithyramb, and 
that the former was used for three quarters, (nine months,) 
the latter for one, (three months.) And forasmuch as it is 
distinctly stated that the Dithyramb began to be used ’Apyo- 
μένου χειμῶνος, and the beginning of winter in the idiom of 
classical antiquity was the Πλειάδων dvo1s —it is clear that 
these three months in the Delphian calendar, devoted to the 
use of the Dithyramb, must have been the three in our list 
which came between ᾿Αποτρόπιος and Biowos—the first of them 
᾿Απελλαῖος, the two next Δαιδαφόριος and ‘Hpatos—all three, 
the winter months, the μῆνες χειμερινοὶ of the calendar. Con- 
sequently the nine months for which the Pan was used, 
(what Plutarch calls in this passage τὸν ἄλλον ἐνιαυτὸν,) must 
have been the nine from Βύσιος inclusive to ᾿Αποτρόπιος in- 
clusive: the months of spring, and summer, and autumn, 
(the μῆνες jpwol and θερινοὶ, ὀπωρινοὶ and φθινοπωρινοὶ and 
μετοπωρινοὶ, of the calendar. 

As to this transition at stated times and in the stated ser- 
vice at Delphi, from Apollo to Dionysos, itself, there is no 
difficulty in conceiving the fact of such a rule there even 
from the first ; the Dionysos and the Apollo of Hellenic my- 
thology having been associated even at Delphi from the firstk. 
The Dionysos of Melampus at least and the Apollo of Phil- 
ammon came into existence within eight years of each other ; 
and each being only a different expression for the sun, they 
were interchangeable ideas and names, without any material 
difference of meaning. In this alternation indeed of the 
Delphian service, with the beginning of the winter season, 


i Cap. ix. k See supra, v. 676 n. cf. p.3. 
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from Apollo to Dionysos, the latter must have been regarded 
as the impersonation of the winter sun, when it appears to 
the eye of sense to be on the wane; and in its alternation 
with the first of the spring months, from Dionysos to Apollo 
again, the latter must have been regarded as the representa- 
tive of the Sol novus, which begins to recover its warmth 
and light after the winter solstice, and goes on increasing in 
both these respects till the summer solstice *. 

It is observable also that the name of Képos was given to 
the longer of these periods, devoted to the service of Apollo, 
and that of Χρησμοσύνη to the shorter, devoted to that of 
Dionysos: and these denominations being opposed to one 
another, and κόρος denoting satiety, arising from fulness or 
plenty, χρησμοσύνη must have denoted craving—the effect of 
scarcity or privation : in which sense it is used by Herodotus!, 
and by Theognis and Tyrtzus: 


Χρημοσύνῃ εἴκων, ἣ δὴ Kaka πολλὰ διδάσκει τὰ, 


΄ ΄ > lA ‘ ~ , n 
Χρησμοσῦύνῃ τ εἰκὼν Kal στυγερῇ πενίῃ ?. 


These distinctions too are explained by the fact that, for these 
nine months of the Képos, the oracle was open, and anybody 
might consult it: for the three months of the Χρησμοσύνη, it 
was shut, and no one could have access to it. For one of 


* In the further allusion which occurs in the same passage to the Aca- 
κόσμησις and the ᾿Εκπύρωσις, there is a reference to the Stoical doctrine of 
the Cycle of Destruction and Renovation; as if that too was illustrated by 
this rule of the Delphian service, as ultimately founded upon it. But 
this doctrine, which was characteristic of the Stoical philosophy, and ori- 
ginally borrowed from the Chaldees, was of too late a date to have been 
known to Philammon, or to those who digested the Delphian service after 
the manner above explained. On this principle too it might be supposed 
that Dionysos must have been regarded as the Principle of the ᾿Εκπύρωσις, 
and Apollo as that of the Avaxdopnows—yet both were types of the sun; 
and the sun under no point of view could be regarded as the impersona- 
tion of the, Principle of destruction, but solely of that of construction, 
order, and conservation. δημιουργὸν δὲ εἶναι τῶν ὁρωμένων (ita leg.) πάν- 
τῶν φησὶν ὁ Πυθαγόρειος λόγος τὸν μέγαν γεωμέτρην καὶ ἀριθμητὴν ἥλιον, 
καὶ ἐστηρίχθαι τοῦτον ἐν ὅλῳ τῷ κόσμῳ καθάπερ ἐν τοῖς σώμασι Ψυχὴν, ὥς 
φησιν ὁ Πλάτων : Philosophumena, vi. 28. 183. 69. 


1 ix. 33- m Theogn. 389. n Tyrtzus, i. 8. 
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these periods therefore there was a want and a scarcity of 
the same thing, of which for the other there was an abundance 
and a satiety. ‘That there was actually a time in the Del- 
phian year during which it was not allowable to consult the 
oracle, appears from the well-known story recorded of Alex- 
ander°®: and that it must have coincided with this period of 
the Χρησμοσύνη, may be collected from the circumstances of 
that account. For this visit of his to Delphi was made soon 
after the destruction of Thebes, (the time of the mysteries, 
September 7-15,) B. C. 8335p: and the first of the months of 
the Χρησμοσύνη at Delphi the same year would bear date Oc- 
tober 10, not more than a month after the destruction. 

Moreover this period of the Χρησμοσύνη, and the silence of 
the oracle for the three months of its duration, is illustrated 
by another peculiar custom, connected with the service of the 
Delphian Apollo; that of servandi de celo during these three 
months in particular, in a quarter distinct from Delphi, yet 
preliminary to some stated service at Delphi. 

There was a locality in Beotia called “Apna, a κώμη of 
Tanagra ; near Μυκαλησσὸς, according to Strabo 4, on the way 
to Chalcis in Eubcea, according to Pausanias '"—and so called, 
because it was there that the chariot of Amphiaraus disap- 
peared under ground’: ᾿Ενταῦθα δὲ, says Strabo', ἡ παροιμία 
τὴν ἀρχὴν ἔσχεν, ἡ λέγουσα, ὁπότε δι “Apyatos ἀστράψῃ" ἀστρα- 
πήν τινα σημειουμένων κατὰ χρησμὸν τῶν λεγομένων Πυθαϊστῶν, 
βλεπόντων ὡς ἐπὶ τὸ ἽΑρμα, καὶ τότε πεμπόντων τὴν θυσίαν εἰς 
Δελφοὺς ὅταν ἀστράψαντα ἴδωσιν. ἑτήρουν 8 ἐπὶ τρεῖς μῆνας" καθ᾽ 
ἕκαστον μῆνα ἐπὶ τρεῖς ἡμέρας καὶ νύκτας, ἀπὸ τῆς ἐσχάρας τοῦ 
᾿Αστραπαίου Διός. ἔστι δ᾽ αὕτη ἐν τῷ τείχει μεταξὺ Tod Πυθίου καὶ 
τοῦ ᾿Ολυμπίουυ. 

This “Apya* being three days’ journey from Delphi; if the 

* There was another Ἅρμα, not far from this, in the Attic territory. 
Strabo’s description supposes the watching in question to have taken 


© Plutarch, Vita, xiv. 
Edyllia (Paulo suo), 326. 


ef. Ausonius © mre: δι᾽ “Apparos: ᾿Αθηναῖοι, ὁπότε δι᾽ 
p 


P See Vol. ii. 100. iii. 

six 2." 2585 ἃ De 

ΤΊ χχχῖν. 2. 

S Pausanias, ix. xix. 4: Steph. Byz. 
ἽΑρμα : Schol. ad Iliad. B. 499: Etym. 
M.“Apya: Valerius Max. i. viii. 9. De 
Miraculis, Externa. 

t ix. 2.253 ἃ. Ὁ. cf. Hesych. ᾿Αστρά- 


KAL. HELL. VOL. VI. 


“Apuatos αὐτοῖς ἀστράψειεν, ἔπεμπον εἰς 
Δελφοὺς θεωροὺς τοὺς λεγομένους Πυ- 
θιαστά----᾿Αστραπὴ δι᾽ Αρματος᾽ ᾿Αθη- 
ναῖοι---Αστράψῃ διὰ πυκνός" ἂντὶ τοῦ 
δι “Apuaros. Cf. in A’ Ἅρματος: τό- 
πος ev Πάρνηθι τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς. 

u Cf. Eustathius ad Iliad. B. 499. 
266. 35. 
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rule was to watch there, for three days and nights, at the 
beginning of each of these three months, even if the desired 
omen did not appear until the last day, there would still be 
time to send and offer sacrifice at Delphi on the seventh of 
the month. But there is no mention of consulting the oracle 
at the same time, and in consequence of the same omen, 
though those who had previously been watching for it are 
called πυθαϊσταὶ----ἰ. 6. persons who wished to consult the 
oracle. But the truth is, the oracle itself was now shut; and 
what they were doing for these three months, having been 
done in the first instance by direction of the oracle, was very 
probably intended to supply the place of the oracle, as the 
recognised mode in which Apollo still held communication 
with the πυθαϊσταὶ while the oracle at Delphi was shut *. 


Section XIII1.—On Pythia in quarters distinct from Delphi ; 
and on some of the oldest of that description—the Pythia at 
Sikyon, and the Pythia at Megara. 


We meet with allusions to institutions of the same name 
as the Pythia (i.e. called Πύθια in Greek) in various quar- 
ters distinct from Delphi, all of them, it may be taken for 
granted, later than the Pythia properly so called, and all 
founded at different times in imitation of them, or at least, 
so called after them. There were Pythia in ArcadiavY at 
mount Lykeeus or at Lycosura; and in Macedonia”, and at 
Miletus *, and at Sidey (in Pamphylia), and at Tralles2, and 
at Hierapolis in Phrygia®, Magnesia, Perga, Thessalonica *, 
&c. And though it is not clear whether Pythian games were 


place at Athens, for the appearance of lightning through this Attic “Appa, 
but in the direction of the”Apya at Tanagra. And this latter was three 
days’ journey from Delphi. The custom no doubt is properly to be under- 
stood of the Beeotian “Appa. 

* Beyond what we have thus explained, we have met with nothing cal- 
culated to illustrate the actual use of the Delphian calendar, in a particular 
instance, except the two facts to which we bespoke the attention of the 
reader in our Origines Kalendarie Italice ; one the probable date of the 
visit of Perseus to the oracle, B. C. 174 (Origg. Kal. Ital. 111. 143), the 
other that of the visit of Paullus A.milius, and his sacrifice at Delphi, on 
his way to Pydna, B.C. 168: Ibid. 158. 

V Pausanias, viii. xxxviii. 6: viii. ii. τ. y Ibid. 2 Ibid. 3208, 3209. 


w Steph. Byz. Πύθιον. a Tbhid.3910. ef. Muratorius, pexlviii. 
X Corpus Inseript. 1068. τὸ 
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celebrated at Athens or in Attica or not, yet Photius has a 
gloss under the word Πύθιος" ἑορτὴ ᾿Αθήνῃσιν ἀγομένη ᾿Απόλ- 
λωνι, ἀπὸ τοῦ Πυθῶνος ": and the Πύθιον was ἃ well-known 
locality both m Athens and at Marathon’. There was ἃ 
Πύθιον at Aigina4 also; and Pythia at Troezen, said to have 
been founded by Diomed 6. 

But without endeavouring to enumerate every instance of 
this kind, which may still be on record, let us confine our- 
selves to three examples only of Πύθια in any quarter distinct 
from Delphi, which in point of antiquity would appear to 
have approached the nearest to the Pythia of Philammon— 
the Πύθια at Sikyon, the Πύθια at Megara, and the Πύθια, 
more commonly called Δήλια, and celebrated at Delos. 

i. With respect to the existence of Πύθια at Sikyon; it 
may be inferred, from the testimony of Pindar, that games 
so called were celebrated there from the time of Adrastus; 
which, as he also implies, had been founded by Adrastus 
himself. 

i. ᾿Αλλ᾽ ava μὲν Bpopiav 
φόρμιγγ᾽, ava δ᾽ αὐλὸν ἐπ᾿ αὐτὰν ὄρσομεν 
ἱππείων ἄθλων κορυφὰν, ἅ τε Φοίβῳ 
θῆκεν ΓΑδραστος ἐπ᾽ ᾿Α- 
σώπου ῥεέθροις f. 


ii. "A τε κ᾿ εἰν youvois ᾿Αθανᾶν 
ἅρμα καρύξαισα νικᾷν, 
ἔν T ᾿Αδραστείοις ἀέθλοις 
Σικυῶνος, ὥπασε 
τοιάδε τῶν τότ᾽ ἐόντων PLAN ἀοιδᾶν &. 
And Pindar’s testimony to this fact is corroborated by that 
of his Scholia : Ἔν Σικυῶνι Πύθια Gyerar .---Περὶ τῶν ἐν Σικυῶνι 
Πυθίων ὁ ᾿Αλικαρνασεὺςϊ οὕτω γράφει κ', τ. A.* 
Now it is a curious coincidence that as tradition thus at- 


tributed the foundation of games at Sikyon, under the name 
of Πύθια, to Adrastus, so the date of the Pythian insti- 


b Cf. Anecdota, 295. 23. Πυθαιός : f Nemea, ix. 18. cf. 25-29. 121-127. 
Etym. M. Πύθεια καὶ Πυθαῖος. 5 Isthmia, iv. 42. 
ς Thucyd. vi. 54 (cf. Schol. ad Vesp. h Ad Olymp. xiii. 155. Tea Riva, τε 
354): Suidas, Πύθιον : Schol.ad Gidip. καὶ Σικυών. 
Colon. 1047. πρὸς Πυθίαις x’, τ. A. i Herodotus, scil. cf. Herod. v. 67. 
ἃ Scholia in Nemea, i. 119. k Schol. in Nemea, ix. 2. Σικυώνοθεν 
© Pausanias, ii. xxxii. 2. Μοῦσαι. 20. 25.121, andad Nem. x. 49. 
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tution itself was B.C. 1222; and the time of Adrastus, as 
determined by the date of the two expeditions against 
Thebes, in each of which he took part, was B.C. 1222, and 
B.C. 1202. It is not probable indeed that he would found 
his Pythia in the year of the first expedition, or any time 
between that and the second; though even if founded B.C. 
1221 or 1220, they might have been so in imitation of the 
Pythia of Philammon, and in honour of the Pythian Apollo. 
But it is far from improbable that he might found them the 
year after the second expedition, B.C. 120], the result of 
which was so different from that of the first; by which time 
too both the Pythian institution, and the Pythian oracle, and 
the Pythian Apollo, had been 21 years in existence. 

It may be observed on this subject that, as these Πύθια at 
Sikyon must have been instituted in honour of Apollo, how- 
ever soon after he himself came into existence at Delphi, so 
there was a temple of Apollo at Sikyon, which, whether as old 
as the institution of these Pythia or not, was no doubt very 
ancient, and older thau any other in the same quarter: and 
a statue of Apollo, made of brass obtained from a mine 
under the sea in the island of Demonesus, which in after- 
times belonged to the Carthaginians!. It is no objection to 
the supposed foundation of these Pythia in the first instance. 
by Adrastus, that they are attributed also to Cleisthenes, 
tyrant of Sikyon, and a contemporary of the first sacred war ; 
in which he is said to have cooperated with the Amphicty- 
ons, and out of his share of the spoils to have founded these 
games: for that was probably on the occasion alluded to by 
Herodotus ™, which proves that there were games at Sikyon, 
analogous to these Pythian, even before his time, which he 
merely put upon a new footing. We are told too™ that, 
whether as instituted by Adrastus, and from the first, or as 
thus reinstituted by Cleisthenes, and from his time downwards, 
the prize at these Pythia of Sikyon was a phial of silver. 

ii. That games called Πύθια were celebrated at Megara, 
(the foundation of which too was attributed to Alcathoiis, 
son ef Pelops, the founder of Megara itself,) appears from 


: Aristotle, Opp. ii. 834. 18 Ὁ. Περὶ n Schol. in Nemea, ix. 1, 2. 20. 25. 
θαυμασίων ἀκουσμ. 58. cf. Polybius, 121.123: x. 76. cf. 49: Pausanias, 
xvii. 16 «1,2. li. ix. 6): «<x: vil 20; χα αν 45,5. EO- 


“εχ v.67. lyzenus, Strat. ili. 5. 
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the Scholia on Pindar °—Nicov τ᾽ ἐν εὐαγκεῖ λόφῳ---Τουτέστιν 
ἐν Μεγάροις" διατίθεται δὲ ᾿Απόλλωνι καὶ Πύθια καλεῖται 6 ἀγών 5 
«τὰ ᾿ΑλκαθοῖαΡ: and a festival so denominated was still kept 
up at Megara, as late as the time of the emperor Adrian— 
which Philostratus calls Ta μικρὰ Πύθιαᾳ. We learn from 
the Scholia on Pindar also"—Ta Μέγαρα δὲ προάγεται εὐθέως 
ἔαρος apxowevou—that the stated season of these Pythia was 
the early spring ; for this observation refers to their place in 
the natural year, relatively to that of the Isthmia of winter, 
(or spring,) or of the Asclepiéa of Epidaurus, as earlier than 
that of both: and the Isthmian season, as we shall see here- 
after, was the first ten days of March; so that the stated 
date of these Pythia at Megara was very probably the latter 
half of February. 

And this coincidence renders it morally, if not absolutely, 
certain that this must have been the celebrity alluded to by 
Theognis, in the following apostrophe to Apollos. 

Φοῖβε ἄναξ, αὐτὸς μὲν ἐπύργωσας πόλιν ἄκρην, 
᾿Αλκαθόῳ Πέλοπος παιδὶ χαριζόμενος" 

αὐτὸς δὲ στρατὸν ὑβριστὴν Μήδων ἀπέρυκε 
τῆσδε πόλεως, ἵνα σοι λαοὶ ἐν εὐφροσύνῃ 

ἦρος ἐπερχομένου κλειτὰς πέμπωσ᾽ ἑκατόμβας, 
τερπόμενοι κιθαρῇ καὶ ἐρατῇ θαλίῃ, 

παιάνων τε χοροῖς ἰαχαῖσί τε σὸν περὶ βωμόν. 
ἦ γὰρ ἔγωγε δέδοικ᾽, ἀφραδίην ἐσορῶν 

καὶ στάσιν "Ελλήνων λαοφθόρον: ἀλλὰ σὺ Φοῖβε 

“ἵλαος ἡμετέρην τήνδε φύλασσε πόλιν ἴ. 

It appears too that, either from the first, or in the course 
of time, another ceremony, in honour of a certain Διοκλῆς, 
having been associated with these Pythia of Megara, they 
were also called Διόκλεια :---- Ἐν Σικυῶνι Πύθια ἄγεται...ἐν δὲ 
Μεγάροις τὰ Διόκλεια καὶ Πύθια .---- Διοκλῆς τις ἥρως ἐτιμᾶτο παρὰ 
Μεγαρεῦσιν, ᾧ καὶ ἀγῶνα τελοῦσι τὰ Διόκλεια: οὗ καὶ Θεόκριτος 
μέμνηται. 

Νισαῖοι Meyapnes— 
ὃν δὲ ἐπὶ τῷ Διοκλεῖ ἔθηκεν ἀγῶνα ᾿Αλκάθοος ὁ Πέλοπος ἐπιτε- 
λοῦσιν οἱ Μεγαρεῖς Χ. The passage οἵ Theocritus, here referred 


© Ad Nemea v. 84. cf. Pind. Olymp. 
xii. 156: Pyth. viii. 162: ix. 160. 

p Cf. Pind. Isthm. viii. 178: Pausa- 
Uiag, 8. xliy5 ci wis 5. 7. 

ᾳ Vite Sophistarum, i. 530 A. B. 
Marcus of Byzantium, 

r Ad Nemea iii, 145. 


5. Gnome, vers. 771 sqq. 

t Cf. ad 22-25. 603. 1099. 467. 667. 
760-766. 

v Scholia ad Olymp. xiii. 155. 

X Schoiia ad Acharnenses 7 
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to, is the following, from which we learn that this Diocles was 
an Athenian, at least a native of Attica. 

Νισαῖοι Μεγαρῆες, ἀριστεύοντες ἐρετμοῖς, 

ὄλβιοι οἰκοίητε, τὸν ᾿Αττικὸν ὡς περίαλλα 

ξεῖνον ἐτιμήσασθε Διοκλέα τὸν φιλόπαιδα. 

αἰεί of περὶ τύμβον ἀολλέες εἴαρι πρώτῳ 

κοῦροι ἐριδμαίνουσι φιλήματος ἄκρα φέρεσθαι" 

ὃς δέ κε προσμάξῃ γλυκερώτερα χείλεσι χείλη 

βριθόμενος στεφάνοισιν env ἐς μητέρ᾽ ἀπῆλθεν Y. 
And here too we may remark another very critical coin- 
cidence, that Pythia in honour of the Pythian Apollo should 
have been traditionally attributed to Alcathoiis the son of 
Pelops— and yet this too was very possible, if Alcathoiis 
was one of the younger sons of Pelops, as he appears to 
have been; if not the youngest of all. The death of Pelops 
has been determined to B.C. 12442; and at that time his 
youngest son might not have been more than 20 or 30 years 
of age, nor consequently more than 40 or 50, B. C. 1222, 
when the Pythian Apollo and the Pythian institution of 
Philammon came into existence together. It is very possible 
that these Pythia of Alcathotis might be older than those 
of Adrastus, and the next in antiquity to those of Philam- 
mon himself; and very probable that, as they were instituted 
by the founder of Megara, they were intended to commemo- 
rate the foundation of Megara: and consequently if they 
were celebrated in the early spring, in the sixth month of 
the calendar of Philammon, (the same which in the Delphian 
calendar corresponded to Busius, and in the proleptic Julian 
calendar to February,) Megara itself was founded in the 
month of February, sometime between B.C. 1222 and 1200. 


Section XIV.—On the Delian Festival of classical antiquity ; 
its date, and its final end. 


The Δήλια of the ancient Greeks are doubtless familiar by 
name to the classical student ; and probably none of their 
national solemnities is more likely to be associated in his 
apprehension with all that is beautiful and prepossessing in 
poetry and poetical description. Independent however of the 
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interest which may be attached to it on that account, and in- 
dependent also of its connection with the proper subject of 
this Dissertation, (which will appear, we hope, as we pro- 
ceed,) if we are not altogether mistaken in our conclusions 
concerning its nature, its date, and its final end, none of the 
institutions of antiquity is better entitled to a place in a 
work like ours; none is more calculated to serve a most 
important use and purpose, by the confirmation of Scripture 
history through the testimony of Primitive Tradition. 
Reserving however the necessary explanations on these 
points for the course of the subject itself, let us begin our 
inquiries into the history of this very ancient institution by 
collecting together the scattered notices from which we may 
form something like an idea of its circumstances and charac- 
ters. And first, of its proper cycle. 
In the time of Callimachus the Δήλια must have been an- 
nual, and celebrated in some manner or other every year. 
Μηδὲ χορὸν φεύγειν ἐνιαύσιον᾽ οὐδὲ yap ‘Imma 
ἀκλαυτεὶ περὶ βωμὸν ἀπείπατο κυκλώσασθαι ἃ. 





“ » 
᾿Αλλά τοι ἀμφιετεῖς δεκατηφύροι αἰὲν ἀπαρχαὶ 
πέμπονται, πᾶσαι δὲ χοροὺς ἀνάγουσι πόληες, 
ev sy pee 2 a > (Fe ge FR ΄ 
αἵ τε πρὸς ἠοίην αἵ θ᾽ ἕσπερον αἵ T ἀνὰ μέσσην 
, > , Ν a , , 
κλήρους ἐστήσαντο, καὶ ot καθύπερθε βορείης 


a” \ my fe b 
οἴκια θινὸς ἔχουσι, πολυχρονιώτατον aipa Ὁ. 


And for more than one day— 
Οὐδ᾽ ὁ χορὸς τὸν Φοῖβον ἐφ᾽ ἕν μόνον ἦμαρ ἀείσει“. 

And this would be an accurate description of what appears 
to have been the rule of the solemnity from the date of its 
reinstitution by the Athenians in the sixth or seventh year 
of the Peloponnesian war. It is well known that an annual 
Θεωρία was sent from Athens to Delos; the time of which in 
the year of the death of Socrates coincided with that of his 
trial and condemnation 4. And yet there can be no doubt 
that the Delia were reinstituted by the Athenians, on the oc- 
casion just referred to, and celebrated ever after, as a Pente- 
teric or quadriennial observance of their kind. And as there 
is no reason to believe that the rule of these later Delia dif- 


a In Artemin, 266. b In Deium, 278. « In Apollinem, 30. 
d See Vol. i. 199 ἡ. 
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fered in this respect from that of the older, we must conclude 
that, if the Delian solemnity was both annual in one sense, 
and quadriennial in another, after its reinstitution, it was so 
likewise before. 

Secondly, of its proper relation to the natural year. The 
season of the Delia of antiquity, relatively to the natural 
year, appears to have been the spring—as may be inferred 
from the following allusion to it in Dionysius Periegetes— 

Εὐρώπης δ᾽ ἤτοι μὲν ᾿Αβαντιὰς ἔπλετο Makpis, 
Σκῦρός τ᾽ ἠνεμόεσσα, καὶ αἰπεινὴ ΠΠεπάρηθος. 
ἔνθεν καὶ Λῆμνος κραναὸν πέδον Ἡφαίστοιο 
πέπταται, ὠγυγίη τε Θάσος, Δημήτερος ἀκτὴ, 
Ἴμβρος, Θρηϊκίη τε Σάμος Κορυβάντιον ἄστυ. 

αἵ δ᾽ ᾿Ασίης πρώτην αἶσαν λάχον, ἀμφὶς ἰοῦσαι 
Δῆλον ἐκυκλώσαντο, καὶ οὔνομα Κυκλάδες εἰσί. 
ῥύσια δ᾽ ᾿Απόλλωνι χοροὺς ἀνάγουσιν ἅπασαι 
ἀρχομένου γλυκεροῦ νέον εἴαρος, εὖτ᾽ ἐν ὄρεσσιν 
ἀνθρώπων ἀπάνευθε κύει λογύφθογγος ἀηδών 5. 

The beginning of spring indeed, according to the ancient 
division of the seasons, bore date from the Ζεφύρου πνοὴ or 
Flatus Favonii—the supposed time of which in the prolepti- 
cal Julian calendar was the first or second week of February‘. 
Festus Avienus understood this note of time, 

ἀρχομένου γλυκεροῦ νέον εἴαρος--- 
of the period between the Flatus Favonii and the Hirundinis 
adventus—i. e. of the Julian February also, but about fifteen 
days later than the Flatus Favonii; for he has thus para- 
phrased the last three lines of the passage. 


Omnes fatidico curant sollemnia Phoeebo— 

Nam, cum vere novo tellus se dura relaxat, 
Culminibusque cavis blandum strepit ales hirundo, 
Gens devota choros agitat, gratique sacrato 
Ludunt festa die. visit sacra numen alumnum&. 

But the beginning of spring in the idiom of antiquity is 
often meant of the period next after the vernal equinox ; and 
it may be presumed that this was intended by the phrase in 
the present instance, because it is characterised by another 
natural criterion, which probably in no climate of the world 
ever denoted an earlier season in the natural year than the 


e Vers. 520. Γ See Vol. i. 291 n. ii. 283 τ. 
& Orbis Descriptio, 705. 
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first appearance of the swallow—that of the time when the 
nightingale hatched its young. And though Pliny, like Dio- 
nysius, describes ¢his time by vere primo, Aristotle, with a 
stricter regard to the truth of the case, and especially for the 
climate of Greece, expresses it by Θέρους ἀρχομένου---ἃ point 
of time much nearer to the end than to the beginning of the 
spring quarter in the ancient division of the year, and to the 
beginning or middle of the Julian May than to those of the 
Julian February: Pariunt vere primo cum plurimum sena 
ova h—Tikreu δὲ καὶ ἡ ἀηδὼν τοῦ θέρους ἀρχομένου, τίκτει δὲ πέν- 
τε καὶ ἕξ φά: φωλεύει δὲ ἀπὸ τοῦ μετοπώρου μέχρι τοῦ ἔαρος ἷ. 
Thirdly, of its proper relation to the Julian calendar. 

In the first place, the stated Delian month was later than 
that of the Isthmia of spring. We may infer this from the 
circumstances under which the first Isthmian ode of Pindar 
appears to have been written, before which he had just been 
applied to by the people of Keos to write a pzan intended 
for the Delian solemuity—not then in course, but shortly ex- 
pected to be so; and he was actually engaged in its compo- 
sition when this Isthmian victory of his countryman was 
wou— 

Marep ἐμὰ, τὸ τεὸν, χρύσασπι Θήβα, 

πρᾶγμα καὶ ἀσχολίας ὑπέρτερον 

θήσομαι. μή μοι κραναὰ νεμεσάσαι 

Δᾶλος, ἐν ἃ κέχυμαι. τί φίλτερον 

κεδνῶν τοκέων ἀγαθοῖς : 

εἶξον, ὦ ᾽πολλωνιάς" ἀμφοτερᾶν τοι χαρίτων 

σὺν θεοῖς ζεύξω τέλος, 

᾿ καὶ τὸν ἀκειρεκόμαν Φοῖβον χορεύων 

ἐν Κέῳ ἀμφιρύτῳ σὺν ποντίοις 

ἀνδράσιν, καὶ τὰν ἁλιερκέα ᾿Ισθμοῦ 

δειράδ᾽ --- : 
On which the scholiast: Οἱ Κεῖοι Δηλιακὸν παιᾶνα ἠξίουν τὸν 
ποιητὴν γράψαι. ἀρχομένου οὖν γράψαι ἐκείνοις ἐπῆλθεν ἡ νίκη 
Ηροδότου Θηβαίου. Keos was one of the Kyclades, properly 
so called; and if this was a Delian Peean, there can be little 
question it was intended for the Delian solemnity. This 
being the case, and the Delia, as we have seen, having been 
a festival of the spring; the Isthmia, which intervened be- 
tween the application to Pindar, and the fulfilment of his 


h Pliny, H. N. x. 43 ad fin. 
i Aristotle, Anim. Hist. v. 9. pag. 120. 18 : cf. ix. 49. pag. 305. 14. 
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engagement, to write this Psean—could have been only the 
Isthmia of spring (commonly called the Isthmia of winter). 
And as these, as we hope to shew in a future Dissertation, 
had both a stated Julian month, the month of March, and a 
stated date in that month, the ninth of March; it will follow 
that if the Delia also had a stated Julian month, and a 
stated day in that month, it was either not the month of 
March, or not so early in March as the ninth of the month 
at least. The most natural inference from the circumstances 
of the case is this, that, if Pindar was applied to, to write 
this Delian Pzean, at the beginning of the month of March, 
the Peean itself could not have been wanted before the 
month of April; and consequently the stated Julian date of 
the Delia, if they had one, was much more likely to have 
been some day in April than some day in March. 

Secondly, it has been seen from the account which we 
have already had occasion to give of two of the Lunar cor- 
rections of the Greeks, each of them reducible under the 
third Type of the Hellenic octaéteris in general, the calendar 
of Naxus or Tauromenium*, and that of Rhodes!. that in 
each of these there was a month called by the same name, 
Δάλιος ; in each it was the fourth in the order of its proper 
calendar ;-and in each, in the first year of its proper cycle, its 
Julian limits were April 5 and May 5. Both these calendars 
were those of islanders of the A®gean sea; i.e. of those 
Grecian communities which, from the special reasons of the 
case, had a closer connection with the ancient national so- 
lemnity of the Delia, and a more personal interest in its 
celebration, than the rest of the Greeks: and Naxus in parti- 
cular, from the calendar of which that of Tauromenium was 
ultimately derived, was one of the Kyclades. Under these 
circumstances, nothing could be more probable a priori, as 
we shewed at the time, than that the month Δάλιος or Δήλιος 
in each of these calendars must have taken its name from 
the ancient Δήλια ; as the stated Delian month, especially in 
the first year of the cycle of the third Type of the Hellenic 
Octacteris in general. If so, the Julian limits of this month, 
and in this year, having been April 5 and May 5, the Julian 
date of the Delia must have been some Julian term between 


K Vol. ii. 445. l Vol. iv. 193. 
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these extremes—neither earlier than April 5 nor later than 
May 4. And that being the case, we may possibly arrive at 
the discovery of the actual date in question, by reasoning 
further as follows. 

The reinstitution of the Delian solemnity, to which we 
have already adverted, by the Athenians is dated apparently 
in the sixth year of the Peloponnesian war™. It will be seen 
however, on a closer inspection of the context of Thucydides, 
that. this was in strictness only the date of the purification 
of Delos—as a necessary preliminary to the intended revival 
of the Delia itself". That is certainly dated in the sixth year 
of the war, in the chronological winter of that year, and evi- 
dently towards its close°®: and the purification, so begun at 
this time and for this purpose, is again alluded to, as resumed 
and completed four years after, in the tenth year of the warP, 
and some time in that year before the expiration of the truce, 
Elaphebolion 25, and probably the same time in this tenth 
year, as before, in the sixth. But the actual celebration of 
the first Deliad is not affirmed along with this purification, 
only after it: Kal τὴν πεντετηρίδα τότε πρῶτον μετὰ τὴν κάθαρ- 
σιν ἐποίησαν οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, τὰ Δήλια 4. 

It is necessary to draw this distinction, and to understand 
Thucydides as speaking historically of the purification of 
Delos, and proleptically of the celebration of the Delia, both 
in the chronological winter of the sixth year of the war, be- 
tween the autumnal equinox B.C. 426 and the vernal equi- 
nox B.C. 425: for though the purification might have taken 
place in the early spring, B. C. 425 —still in the sixth year of 
the war—the celebration of the first Deliad could not have 
taken place until two or three months later, in the chronolo- 
gical summer of the seventh year. These Delia were pente- 
teric, as appears not only from Thucydides himself, in his 
account of their reinstitution, but from others also™; and the 
proper epoch of their proper cycle, ever after this reinstitu- 
tion, having been a certain day in the month Thargelion, it 
must have been so in the first instance of their celebration. 


m Thucyd. iii. 104. ᾳ ili. 104. ef. Diodor. Sic. xii. 73. 
n Cf. Herodotus, i. 64. and Thucyd. 77: Plutarch, Nikias, iii. 

iil. 104. τ Cf. Diodorus, xii. 75: Plutarch, 
OlCE ui; 102,103, 104. Nikias, iii: Pollux, viii. 9. § 26. 
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An inscription is extant’ which records each of the four 
years of one of these cycles, B. C. 377-874 —(the 13th from 
the epoch, Thargelion, B.C. 425,) from Thargelion to Thar- 
gelion respectively. 

Assuming then that if the Delia, revived on this occasion, 
were attached to the month Thargelion, they were attached 
to the traditionary dates of the birth of Artemis and Apollo 
in that month, the sixth and the seventh of Thargelion, re- 
spectively ; let us next inquire on what Julian dates the 
sixth and seventh of Thargelion must have fallen B.C. 425. 
This year was the eighth year of the first cycle of the second 
Period of the octaéteric Correction of Solon, which entered 
the calendar Jan. 19, B.C. 482. And though the Athenians 
adopted the Metonic Correction this very year', yet it was 
not until the first of Hecatombzeon, two months later than 
the first of Thargelion the same year; and as we are at pre- 
sent concerned only with the dates of Thargelion 6 and 7, 
there is no reason why we should not suppose the old octa- 
éteric Correction to have been still in use up to the date of 
the celebration of the first Deliad, Thargelion 6, B.C. 425. 

Now in this old octaéteric Correction the stated date of 
Thargelion in the eighth year was April 28, and therefore 
that of Thargelion 6 May 3, and that of Thargelion 7 May 4. 
It follows that May 3 and May 4 having been the proper 
Julian dates of the first revived Delian solemnity, B. C. 425, 
these same Julian terms must have been the proper Julian 
dates of the solemnity from the first, or two of the number 
at least. And this conclusion, being combined with the 
other, already obtained from the ascertained limits of the 
Delian month in the octaéteris of Type ii, April 5 and May 5, 
the reader can scarcely fail to observe the very critical coin- 
cideuce thereby brought to light; viz. that Thargelion 6 and 
7, the two calendar dates of the first Deliad in the Attic 
calendar, B.C. 425, reduced to the corresponding Julian 
terms at the same point of time, May 3 and May 4, came 
within one day of passing beyond the extreme Julian limit 
of the Delian month in the calendars of Type ni, May 5, and 
yet actually fell within it. 


S Corpus Inscript. 158. i. 252. t Vol. 11. pag. 1 sqq. 
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Now if you reckon back ten days from May 4 inclusive, 
you come to April 25 inclusive ; and if we may only assume 
that the Athenians, proposing to revive the original Delia, 
after an interval of disuse, greater or less, in this year B.C. 
425, purposely chose to attach them from this time forward 
to the last two days of the original Delian Feri, which hap- 
pened to be coinciding at that time with Thargelion 6 and 7, 
the birthdays of the Delian Artemis and Delian Apollo re- 
spectively—then we shall thereby have ascertained the last 
Julian date of the original Delian feriz, May 4; and if there 
is only reason to suppose that the Delia were celebrated at 
first for a period of ten days, then having ascertained the 
last of these ten days, May 4, we shall have virtually ascer- 
tained the first also, April 25. 

Now there is reason to suppose this. For, i. in the Hymn 
to Apollo, ascribed to Homer, the oldest authority to which 
we could appeal on this question at present, it is very ob- 
servable that, between the beginning of the labour of Latona 
(now arrived at Delos) and the birth of Apollo at last, an 
interval of nine days is supposed to elapse; i.e. the Apollo 
of this Hymn begins to be born on some one day, and is 
actually born on the tenth day after it— 

Αὐτὰρ ἐπεί ῥ᾽ ὄμοσέν Te τελεύτησέν τε TOY ὅρκον, 
Δῆλος μὲν μᾶλα χαῖρε γόνῳ 'Ἑκάτοιο ἄνακτος" 
Λητὼ δ᾽ ἐννῆμάρ τε καὶ ἐννέα νύκτας ἀέλπτοις 
ὠδίνεσσι πέπαρτο κ᾽, τ. A.V 

This Hymn to Apollo many of the learned of the present 
day would resolve into two; one, an Hymn to Delos, from 
vers. 1-176, the other, an Hymn to Apollo, from vers. 177 
to the end: but, in our opinion, with very little reason; the 
Hymn in its present state being entire and complete, as de- 
dicated throughout to one and the same subject—the history 
and praises of the Hellenic Apollo—beginning with his birth 
in the island of Delos, and ending with his installation in the 
principal shrine of bis worship, his temple and oracle at 
Delphi. Whosoever was the author of this Hymn*, foras- 


* The scholiast on Pindar (see Vol.i. 334.) says it was Kynzthus of 
Chios — but he has not told us what authority he had for that state- 
ment. Kynzthus’ time, as we saw, was defined by him to Olymp. Ixix, 
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much as no allusion to the lunar calendar occurs anywhere 
in it, there is no reason why it shonld not be supposed some 
one who lived earlier than the first lunar correction among his 
countrymen, and when no form of the civil year was as yet 
in use among them except the equable solar year. The de- 
cadal division, recognised in this representation of the labour 
of Latona, as we hope to see more fully hereafter, was cha- 
racteristic of the primitive solar month among the Greeks ; 
and we should do much to explain this representation, if, by 
the Delian calendar of the time being, the Delian solemnity 
itself extended over one entire decad of the month—and the 
last of its feriz in the Julian style being May 4 the first was 
April 25. 

ii. These two terms, April 25 and May 4, were two of the 
most remarkable which the Julian calendar could supply. 
One of them, April 25, was the Julian date of the Mosaic 
creation, the other, May 4, was the day before the Scriptural 
date of the Deluge—May 5. The former was consequently 
the first day of the existence of the antediluvian world, the 
latter was the last: and were there only reason to believe 
that there was, in the Delian institution, an equal reference 
to each of these things—both to the end of the antediluvian 
state of things, and to the beginning of the postdiluvian, 
which took its rise out of the termination of that which pre- 
ceded it—we should see in that fact an explanation of the 
choice of these extreme Julian dates of the Delian feriz, 
April 25 and May 4; the former the first day of the ante- 
diluvian world, (the true Natale mundi before the destruction 
of the world by the Flood,) the latter the last. 

And here the course of the subject itself leads us to con- 
sider another of the traditions, connected with the ancient 
Delos, and as well attested as any; that, viz. of the parm 
TREE and the oxive, which fable associated with the birth of 


B. C. 504-500, and we have aiso seen that one of the Hymns ascribed 
to Homer, the Hymn to Hermes, is proved by its internal evidence to 
have been actually written at or about that time. Kynethus might have 
been, and probably was, the author of this Hymn; but of the Hymn to 
Apollo, it is probable some older writer of the same family was the author 
—and, in our opinion, Κρεώφυλος of Samos is much more likely to have 
been that person than Kynethus. 
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Apollo and Artemis, and supposed even to have been pur- 
posely raised up in Delos to assist their birth itself. 

Ὅτι ἀναθῆλαι λόγος ἐστὶ Δηλίοις φυτὰ ἐν Δήλῳ, ἐλαίαν καὶ 
φοίνικα, ὧν ἁψαμένην τὴν Λητὼ εὐθὺς ἀποκυῆσαι, τέως οὐ δυναμέ- 
vyv τοῦτο δρᾶσαι" .---ξκεῖσέ τε ἐλθοῦσαν (scil. τὴν Λητὼ) καὶ 
ἁψαμένην δύο φυτῶν, ἐλαίας καὶ φοίνικος, διδύμους ἀποκνῆσαι λέ- 
γεται παῖδας Αρτεμιν καὶ ᾿Απόλλωνα, καὶ τὴν νῆσον ἐκάλεσε Δῆ- 
λον, ὅτι ἐξ ἀδήλου βάσεως ἐρριζώθην. 

Χαῖρε, μάκαιρ᾽ ὦ Λητοῖ, ἐπεὶ τέκες ἀγλαὰ τέκνα, 
᾿Απόλλωνά τ᾽ ἄνακτα καὶ Αρτεμιν ἰοχέαιραν, 
τὴν μὲν ἐν ᾿Ορτυγίῃ *, τὸν δὲ κραναῇ ἐνὶ Δήλῳ, 
κεκλιμένη πρὸς μακρὸν ὄρος καὶ Κύνθιον ὄχθον, 
ἀγχοτάτω φοίνικος, ἐπ᾽ ᾿Ινώποιο ῥεέθροις 2. 


Εὖτ᾽ ἐπὶ Δήλου ἔβαινε μογοστόκος Εἰλείθυια, 

Ἂν , Qt ΄ © , ν ΄ 
τὴν τότε δὴ τόκος εἷλε, μενοίνησεν δὲ τεκέσθαι, 
ἀμφὶ δὲ φοίνικι βάλε πήχεε ὃ--- 


—_ 





κ “ ΄, 
Φοῖβε ἄναξ ὅτε μέν σε θεὰ τέκε πότνια Λητὼ 


φοίνικος ῥαδινῇς χερσὶν ἐφαψαμένη Ὁ. 
Οὐχ ὁράας ; ἐπένευσεν 6 Δάλιος ἡδύ τι φοῖνιξ ©. 


Ἵζετο δ᾽ Ἰνωποῖο παρὰ ῥόον, ὅντε βάθιστον 

ni ΩΝ > , oa , « ΄ 
γαῖα τότ᾽ ἐξανίησιν, ὅτε πλήθοντι ῥεέθρῳ 
Νεῖλος ἀπὸ κρημνοῖο κατέρχεται Αἰθιοπῆος" 

,’ 
λύσατο δὲ ζώνην, ἀπὸ δ᾽ ἐκλίθη ἔμπαλιν ὦμοις 
φοίνικος ποτὶ πρέμνον 4, 





᾿ A 
Χρύσεά τοι τότε πάντα θεμείλια yeivero, Ande, 
χρυσῷ δὲ τροχύεσσα πανήμερος ἔρρεε λίμνη, 

, io Sie ἢ Δ »” > , e 
χρύσειον δ᾽ ἐκόμισσε γενέθλιον ἔρνος ἐλαίης ©. 


Ἔνθα πρωτόγονός τε φοῖνιξ 


δάφνα θ᾽ ἱεροὺς ἀνέσχε 


* This author, we observe, distinguishes Ortygia from Delos, and sup- 
poses Artemis to have been born in Ortygia, Apollo in Delos. Strabo, x. 
v. 389 a, tells us Ῥήνεια (four stades from Delos) was once called ’Oprvyia 
—whether on the authority of this Hymn does not appear. 


x /Blian, Varr. v. 4. b Theognis, Gnome, 5. 

Υ Schol. in Iliad. A. 9. cf. Etym. M. © Callimachus, In Apollin. 4. 
Δῆλο-. a Tbid. in Delum. 206. 

2 Hymn. in Apollin. rq. 6 Ibid. 260. 
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πτόρθους Λατοῖ φίλᾳ, 
ὠδῖνος ἄγαλμα dias, 


Ποθοῦσ᾽ Ἑλλάνων ἀγόρους, 

ποθοῦσ᾽ Αρτεμιν λοχίαν, 

ἃ παρὰ Κύνθιον ὄχθον οἰκεῖ 
, ΄ β.:ε ΄ 

φοίνικά θ᾽ ἁβροκόμαν 

δάφναν 7 εὐερνέα καὶ 

γλαυκᾶς θαλλὸν ἱρὸν ἐλαί- 

ας, Λατοῦς ὠδῖνα φίλαν Ε. 





Μισεῖ σ᾽ a Δᾶλος καὶ δάφνας 

,᾿ Υ͂ > c , 

épvea φοίνικα παρ᾽ ἁβροκόμαν, 

», , ’ > > 4 
ἔνθα λοχεύματα σέμν᾽ ἐλοχεύσατο 


Λατὼ δίοισί σε καρποῖς ®. 








Οὔ σε διδάξω 
μητέρος ὑμετέρης λόχιον πόνον 
3.» - " ‘ Pl JA Teta ‘ 
εἰσόκε Δῆλος ἄμυνε μογοστόκος" εἰσόκε Λητὼ 
> ε κε ΄ Ξ i 
οὐτιδανοῖς πεταλοῖσι γέρων μαιώσατο φοῖνιξ ἷ. 


Πατροκασιγνήτῳ τανύων χάριν, ὅττι γεραίρει 
εἰναλίην σέο Δῆλον ἁλὸς μεδέων ᾿Ενοσίχθων" 
μή σε λίπῃ φοίνικος ἔρως μὴ μνῆστις ἐλαίης *. 
O Latonia, maximi 
Magna progenies Jovis, 
Quam mater prope Deliam 
Deposivit olivam !. 





Ila suam vocat hane cui quondam regia Juno 
Orbe interdixit ; quam vix erratica Delos 
Orantem adcepit tunc cum levis insula nabat, 
Illic, incumbens cum Palladis arbore palme, 
Edidit invita geminos Latona noverca™. 





Miror et innumeris structam de cornibus aram *, 


Et de qua pariens arbore nixa dea est”. 





DISS. XII. 


* Cf. Callimachus, in Apollin. 56 sqq.: Martial, Spectacula, i. 4. 


! Hecuba, 458. cf. Schol. in loc. : i Nonnus, xxvii. 269. 

also Eustathius, ad Odyss. Z. 162. k Tbid. xxxvi. 123. 

1556. 29. 1 Catullus, xxxiv. ad Dianam, 5. 
ΚΞ Iphigenia in Tauris, 1096. m Ovid. Metam. vi. 332. 


h Ton. 919. x Cydippe Acontio, xxi. 99. 
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Hee (Asterie) mobilis fuit ... ibique oleam tenens Latona 
peperit Apollinem et Dianam °. 


The existence of a palm tree in Delos, and, as he would 

imply, in the time of Ulysses, is attested by Homer— 

Δήλῳ δή ποτε τοῖον ᾿Απόλλωνος παρὰ βωμῷ 
φοίνικος νέον ἔρνος ἀνερχόμενον ἐνόησα. 

And according to Cicero it was still shewn there even in his 
time: Nisi forte Athenze tue sempiternam in arce oleam 
tenere potuerunt, aut, quod Homericus Ulysses Deli se pro- 
ceram et teneram palmam vidisse dixit, hodie monstrant 
eandem 4. Theophrastus, enumerating several instances of 
the longevity of trees, refers to this Delian palm among the 
rest: ᾿ΒΕλαίαν μὲν γὰρ λέγουσι τὴν ᾿Αθήνῃσι. φοίνικα δὲ τὸν ἐν 
Δήλῳ: κότινον δὲ τὸν ἐν ᾿Ολυμπίᾳ, ἀφ᾽ οὗ ὁ στέφανος" φηγοὺς δὲ 
τὰς ἐν ᾿Ιλίῳ, τὰς ἐπὶ τοῦ Ἴλου μνήματος. τινὲς δέ φασι καὶ τὴν ἐν 
Δελφοῖς πλάτανον ᾿Αγαμέμνονα φυτεῦσαι, καὶ τὴν ἐν Καφύαις τῆς 
᾿Αρκαδίας ᾽ : and in like manner, Pausanias, reckoning up the 
same kind of examples in his time, refers to the Delian olive 
as ones’: Ei δὲ “Ελλήνων τοῖς λόγοις ἑπόμενον καταριθμήσασθαι 
δεῖ με, ὁπόσα δένδρα σῶα ἔτι καὶ τεθηλότα λείπεται, πρεσβύτατον 
μὲν ἣ λύγος ἐστὶν αὐτῶν, ἡ ἐν τῷ Σαμίων πεφυκυῖα ἱερῷ “Hpaiw 
μετὰ δὲ αὐτὴν ἣ ἐν Δωδώνῃ δρῦς, καὶ ἐλαία τε ἡ ἐν ᾿Ακροπόλει, 
καὶ ἣ παρὰ Δηλίοις" τρίτα δὲ ἕνεκα ἀρχαιότητος νέμοιεν ἂν τῇ 
δάφνῃ τῇ παρά σφισιν οἱ Σύριοι: τῶν δὲ ἄλλων ἡ πλάτανός ἐστιν 
αὕτη παλαιότατον. 

That there was consequently ἃ Palm-tree and an Olive-tree 
at Delos, both confessedly of great antiquity, connected by 
the tradition of later times with the Γένεσις of Apollo and 
Artemis, does not admit of a question *: and the fact itself 


* The association of these two emblems, the palm, and the olive-tree— 
originally, with some ulterior meaning and reference, subordinate to that of 
the institution itself, subsequently, and in the opinion of later times, as 
evidences and memorials of the birth of Apollo and Artemis—appears 
from nothing so clearly as the fact, that even those other places, which 
disputed with Delos the honour of their birth, thought it necessary to con- 
firm and substantiate their claim by pointing to the same kind of tree, in 


° Hyginus, Fabb. liii. Asterie. cf.  kias, iii. 

ex]. Pythia. r Histor. Plant. iv. 13, 2. 
P Odyss. Z. 162. a ὙΠῚ. xx, 4. 
4 De Legg. i. 2. cf. Plutarch, Ni- 
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being allowed, that each of these trees was symbolical of 
something beyond itself, will probably appear to be as little 
questionable. Now the palm-tree was not indigenous to the 
climate of Greece; and, excepting an obscure allusion in one 
of the fragments of Pindar to a palm-tree in Nemea, we read 
nowhere of any other specimen of this kind of tree, as cha- 
racteristic of any quarter of the ancient Greece but Delos. 
The olive-tree was common everywhere in Greece; but as 
a sacred tree, and with a symbolical meaning, we read of no 
other specimen of it, as planted and growing in that country, 
except here in Delos, and in the Acropolis at Athens. And that 
being the case, the analogy of this olive of the Acropolis, the 
Morian olive, the olive of Erechtheus and of the Athena of 
Erechtheus, of which we gave an account in the proper placet, 
is very important to the probable meaning of this Delian 
olive also. It has been seen that the olive of the Acropolis 
had an equal relation to the antediluvian and to the postdi- 
luvian world ; and was purposely fixed upon as the memorial 
both of the destruction of the one and of the regeneration of 
the other. The Delian olive was just as competent to convey 
that meaning as the olive of the Acropolis. The one was 
just as much the olive of the Deluge, and the type and sym- 
bol of the new world which grew out of the destruction of 
the old, as the other. And assuming that such was the se- 
cret meaning of this one of the two symbolical appendages 
of the Delian institution, viz. to represent the Natale mundi 
of the postdiluvian state of things, what could have been the 
object of the other, except to represent that of the ante- 
diluvian ? 

The Phoenix Period of the Egyptians, as we shewed in 
our Fasti CatholiciY, appears to have been early associated 
among the Egyptians themselves with the palm-tree, as its 
type or symbol; while, among the Greeks, the name of the 


their instance also, and particularly to the olive, as still to be seen on the 
spot. See Steph. Byz. Téyvpa, and Plutarch, Pelopidas, xvi: Scholia in 
Eumenidas, 11. Eis τήνδε γαῖαν : and cf. what Tacitus relates of the claims 
of the Ephesians, U. C. 775, A. D. 22, Ann. iii. 61. 52. and Strabo, xiv. 1. 
173 ad calc. 


a ere ae 
t Vol. iv. page 117 sqq. Y ill, page 207, note. 
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palm-tree itself, which is only the Egyptian Pi-enech or Phe- 
nech *, turned into Φοῖνιξ, seems to have been originally de- 
rived from that connection, so as to lead to the ference that 
the Greeks had neither the name nor the idea of the palm- 
tree, until they learned them both from the Egyptian Phoenix. 
And the Phenix Period, according to its own principles, 
being neither more nor less than the Primitive Sphere, and 
in that capacity, though actually conceived and realised only 
B.C. 1847, virtually as old as the beginning of things—and 
in fact, as we have shewn in our FastiY, actually set back by 
the Egyptians themselves, as soon as conceived, to the begin- 
ning of things—it was well qualified in its own nature to repre- 
sent the beginning of things: and there must have been just 
as much propriety, and just as much reason, in proposing the 
palm-tree, with this relation to the Phoenix Period, as the 
type and symbol of the old world, as the olive-tree for that of 
the new. Nor can any hypothesis, in our opinion, be better 
adapted to explain both these external appendages of the 
Delian institution, than this; that one of them was intended 
to be the memorial of the old world, which bore date from 
the epoch of the Mosaic creation, and the other the repre- 
sentative of the new, which came into being in the year after 
the Flood: and that the final end of the institution itself was 
to commemorate both the end of the former and the begin- 
ning of the latter at once. Nor is anything further, in our 
opinion, necessary in order to the confirmation of this hypo- 
thesis, except that we should have good grounds for believing 
that, whosoever was the author of this institution, or what- 
soever its date, neither was too early for the Phoenix Period 
of the Egyptians to have been generally known of, nor too 
late, for the traditionary account, both of the first and of the 
second beginning of things, as yet to have become obsolete. 
And this is the point into which we shall now proceed to in- 
quire; the probable author, and the probable date, of the 
Delian institution. 

It appears then that in the year after the capture of Troy, 
at the beginning at least of the voyage of Atneas to Italy, a 
king was reigning at Delos, the equal in years and friend of 


x Ibid. 218, Υ Ibid. 297. 
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Anchises, who, to the character of king of the island joined 
also that of the priest of the Delian Apollo *. 


Sacra mari colitur medio gratissima tellus 
Nereidum matri et Neptuno Aigeo: 

Quam pius Arcitenens oras et litora cireum 
Errantem Gyaro celsa Myconoque revinxit, 
Inmotamque coli dedit et contemnere ventos. 

Huc feror: hee fessos tuto placidissima portu 
Adcipit: egressi veneramur Apollinis urbem. 

Rex Anius, rex idem hominum Pheebique sacerdos, 
Vittis et sacra redimitus tempora lauro, 

Obcurrit; veterem Anchisen adgnoscit amicum 2. 


And it appears also, both from the commentary of Servius 
on this passage, and from the similar testimony of Lycophron, 
explained by the commentary of Tzetzes, that Delian tradi- 
tion, or Delian fable, connected with this Anius a singular 
history, as to his parentage and his family. 

Anius autem rex Deli, Apollinis sacerdos, cum trium filia- 
rum esset parens, ne unius tantum Dei esset tutus auxilio, 
filias numini Liberi patris devovit: qui parem ei gratiam 
reddens effecit ut quidquid una adtigisset verteretur in fru- 
ges, altera, in vinum, tertia, in oleum. id cum comperisset 
Agamemnon, dux Argivorum, cum mille navibus obpugna- 
turus iret Trojam, misit qui eas arcesserent, ut posset alere 
Greecie exercitum. que cum vincte tenerentur invocaverunt 
Liberum patrem; quas ille in columbas vertit, et ita vincula 
fecit effugere. unde hodieque Deli columbas violare nefas 


est— 

“Qv οὐδ᾽ ὁ Ῥοιοῦς ims εὐνάζων μένος 
σχήσει, τὸν ἐννέωρον ἐν νήσῳ χρόνον 
μίμνειν ἀνώγων θεσφάτοις πεπεισμένους, 

A eo ~ a ?, , 
τροφὴν δ᾽ ἀμεμφῆ πᾶσι τριπτύχους Képas 
” , ’ a \ 
ἴσκων παρέξειν, Κυνθίαν ὅσοι σκοπὴν 

> ~ 
μίμνοντες ἠλάσκουσιν ᾿Ινωποῦ πέλας, 
Αἰγύπτιον Τρίτωνος ἕλκοντος ποτόν" 
ἃς δὴ Πρόβλαστος ἐξεπαίδευσε θρασὺς 
μυληφάτου χιλοῖο δαιδαλευτρίας 
- J oy 
ἕρπιν τε ῥέζειν, nO ἀλοιφαῖον λίπος, 
> 

Οἰνοτρόπους Ζάρηκος ἐκγόνους φάβας ὃ. 


* Servius in loc. ad v. 80. Sane majorum hec erat consuetudo ut rex 
esset etiam Sacerdos et Pontifex. 


PTS 75. a Lycophron, 570 sqq. 
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On which Tzetzes: Σταφύλου τοῦ υἱοῦ Διονύσου θυγατὴρ γίνεται 
ἱΡοιὼ, 7] ἐμίγη ὁ ᾿Απόλλων. γνοὺς δὲ τοῦτο ὁ Στάφυλος βαλὼν εἰς 
λάρνακα πρὸς τὴν θάλασσαν ἀφῆκεν. ἡ δὲ προσεπελάσθη τῇ Εὐ- 
Bola, καὶ ἐξελθοῦσα τῆς λάρνακος περί τι ἄντρον παῖδα γεννᾷ, καὶ 
"Aviov καλεῖ διὰ τὸ ἀνιαθῆναι b¢ αὐτόν. τοῦτον δὲ ᾿Απόλλων 
ἤνεγκεν εἰς Δῆλον" ὃς Δωρίππην γήμας γεννᾷ τὰς Οἰνοτρόπους, 
Οἰνὼ, Σπερμὼ, ᾿Ελαΐδα, αἷς ὁ Διόνυσος ἐχαρίσατο ὁπότε βού- 
AowTo οἶνον, σπέρματα, καὶ ἔλαιον λαμβάνειν, κατὰ τὰς τῶν ὀνομά- 
των θέσεις". 

The first observation which we may make on this singular 
history is that, without vouching for the truth of the rest of 
its particulars, it may be taken for granted on the strength 
of the assurance of Servius, unde hodieque Deli columbas 
violare nefas est, that this one of its statements, the sacred- 
ness of the dove in the island of Delos, must have been 
founded in fact. The dove was a sacred bird, protected by 
its character and the estimation in which it was held, among 
many of the nations of the east, and particularly the Phoeni- 
cians, Syrians, and Assyrians; but in every instance, as we hope 
to see hereafter, from actual examples of the fact, mediately 
or indirectly through its relation to one of the cosmogonic 
principles, ultimately and directly from its connection with 
the history and incidents of the Deluge®. The matter of fact 
then, that the dove was actually regarded and treated in 
Delos, from time immemorial, as a sacred bird, being assumed 
according to the statement of Servius; the true explanation 
of that fact is not that the daughters of the Anius of this 
Delian fable were some time or other turned into doves, but 
that there was something in Delos itself with which the dove, 
as the emblem and memorial of the Deluge, was necessarily 
connected—such as the Delian institution, explained as we 
have explained it, with an equal relation to the old world, 
which ceased to exist at the Deluge, and to the new world, 
which came into being out of it. 

The next is that Anius, the name of the principal subject 
of this history, which the traditionary explanation recorded 
by Tzetzes derived from the ἀνία, the trouble or grief, of 


Ὁ Cf. for the explanation of the 661: Diodor. v. 62: Steph. Byz. ”Av- 
other allusions in this passage, the dpos: Dictys Cret. De Bello Troj. i. ad 
Scholia of Tzetzes. Cf. also, Dionys. _ finem. 

Hal. De Dinarcho, AnAtakods, 11. vol. v. © See our F. Catholici, ii. 179 sqq. 
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which he had been accidentally the cause to his mother, on 
etymological principles would be just as consistently derived 
from the Hebrew or Pheenician term for a ship, which is 
Ania also, written without points; and if Anius himself, the 
owner of this name, was in any conceivable manner con- 
nected with the ark, it is self-evident that this would not 
only be the most natural explanation of his name on etymo- 
logical principles, but the most probable also: and he might 
have been so connected, if he was the author, or supposed to 
have been the author, of an institution like the Delia, with 
an equal relation both to the old world before the flood, and 
to the new world after it. For, on this principle, the ἔΑνιος 
of this Delian tradition would be simply the “ man of the 
ship,” that is, the ‘man of the ark :” and it deserves to be 
remarked that, according to the prima facie representation 
of his history itself, his mother before his birth is exposed to 
the sea in an ark; and he might be said to have derived his 
being from the ark. 

The next observation is, that this Anius, whom the fable 
begins with proposing as the son of Apollo by his birth, and 
the priest of Apollo by his office, besides his relation to 
Apollo in that respect entailed by his birth, had a similar 
relation to Dionysos also, the god of wine, which was self- 
chosen, or voluntarily imposed; 1. 6. he was by birth the son 
of Apollo, and by his birthright the priest of Apollo, but by 
his own act and choice the priest of Dionysos: and having 
three daughters himself, but only three, these also of his 
own freewill he devoted to the service of Dionysos; in return 
for which each of these daughters was endued by Dionysos 
with a peculiar privilege; one, with that of producing wine, 
another, with that of producing bread, the third, with that 
of producing oil, when they would. But though it cannot be 
doubted that some such representation as this of the sin- 
gular powers bestowed by Dionysos on the three daughters 
of Anius, in return for their being devoted to his service, did 
enter this fable from the first, it may reasonably be ques- 
tioned whether it was originally in this form of three distinct 
faculties, communicated to three individuals respectively, 
and not in that of one power, communicated to each in 
common—a power too the most likely @ prior to have been 
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the special gift of the god of wine. It is observable that in 
the extract from Lycophron these daughters of Anius were 
all called the Οἰνοτρόποι ; and that tradition had handed 
them down among the Greeks by that name in common, 
may be inferred from the gloss in Hesychius, Oivotpdrou αἱ 
᾿Ανίου θυγατέρες ; and from that in the Etymologicum M. 
under Δωρίππη---Η μήτηρ τῶν Οἰνοτρόπων. And the mean- 
ing of this name being simply that of the “Turners into 
wine,” it is a necessary inference from it that, if this was the 
name of the daughters of Anius in common, all must have 
been entitled to the name alike —all must have been 
‘“Turners into wine,” alike; and therefore the power or pri- 
vilege, with which they had been endued by the god to whose 
service they had been devoted, must have been this in par- 
ticular, (the most likely of all to have been conferred by 
him, and received by them, as a sign of their relation to 
each other,) of turning any thing which they touched into 
wine—of producing wine whensoever they pleased. And this 
too would imply some very peculiar relation of the ‘“ man of 
the ship,” their father, to the god of wine. And that also 
would be explained, if the Anius, or “‘ man of the ship,” of 
this Delian tradition, was the representative of the patriarch 
Noah, who like him had three children, and only three, and 
the first particular of whose history, after his descent from 
the ark, and the most likely to be long remembered by his 
postdiluvian descendants in the line of Ham, with which we 
have been made acquainted by Scripture, was his planting a 
vineyard, and becoming a cultivator of the vine—which this 
fable of later invention, founded upon the real facts of his 
personal history, might consider the same thing as his volun- 
tarily devoting himself to the service of Dionysos. 

It is manifest therefore that strange, and at first sight 
inexplicable, as this Delian fable may appear, the Scriptural 
history of the ark, the deluge, and the patriarch Noah, is 
competent to explain it—to supply at least the foundation 
on which it must ultimately have rested. If then such a 
fable was proposed and handed down by tradition as the 
personal history of the oldest king, and priest of Apollo, in 
Delos; there must have been something in Delos to connect 
this oldest king and priest, known of there, with the ark, 
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the deluge, and the patriarch Noah: and that too would 
be explained, if this Anius, whether a real and_ historical 
person himself or not, was the traditionary author of the 
Delian institution, designed, as we have supposed it, with 
an equal relation to the world before and the world after 
the flood. 

Let us then proceed to consider first the supposed parent- 
age of the Anius of this tradition; and secondly, his sup- 
posed time. With respect to his parentage, according to Ly- 
cophron he was the son of “Poi, and according to the light 
thrown on his meaning by the commentary of Tzetzes, he 
was the son of Apollo as well as of ‘Pow. And this being 
accepted as the real traditionary account of his parentage, it 
follows that he was the son of Apollo and ‘Pos. Apollo in 
this genealogy may be considered as another name for the 
sun. Ροιὼ, as a proper name in Greek, would be derivable 
from ford, according to the same analogy as An® from δήα, 
and a multitude of other names, similarly formed from cor- 
responding etymons; examples of which we produced in illus- 
tration of a former part of our subject‘. And Ane being 
the impersonation of the principle of vegetable life, as mhe- 
rent in the seed of the barley plant ; “Po. must have been 
the impersonation of the same principle as residing in the 
seed of the pomegranate: of which impersonation in parti- 
cular, and the reasons on which it was founded, we gave an 
account when we were treating of the cosmogonic Duad of 
Rhodese. Τὸ represent Anius then as the son of Apollo and 
‘Pow, was virtually the same thing as representing him as 
the son of the Sun and the Pomegranate-power or principle ; 
and to represent him as standing in that relation to two such 
conceptions, and two such impersonations, at all, as we have 
often had occasion to explain‘, was virtually and in effect 
the same thing as plainly declaring him the author of the 
recognition and worship of these two conceptions, in the 
island of Delos; that he was the first to conceive, and the 
first to embody, in a personal form the cosmogonic Duad of 
Delos; the masculine and active principle in that relation, 


d Vol. iv. 452. € Vol. v. 247 546, 
f See Vol. v. page 630. 
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the Sun, under some appropriate name, the feminine and pas- 
sive, the Pomegranate-power, under the name of ‘Pow. | 

With respect to his time, the Anius of this Delian fable 
and the Anius of Virgil being supposed to have been the 
same, the Anius of Virgil was reigning at Delos, the year 
after the capture of Troy, B. C. 1180, and therefore no doubt 
in the year of the capture, B.C. 1181. And that being sup- 
posed to have been his time, it was 666 years later than the 
epoch of the first Phoenix Period of the Egyptians, and 166 
years later than that of the second; and though 1166 years 
later than the date of the deluge of Scripture, and the de- 
scent from the ark, it was only 165 or 161 years later than the 
time of Cadmus or Erichthonius, when, as we have seen 8, 
not only the traditionary history of the antediluvian world in 
general, but such remarkable particulars of its circumstances, 
as the date of the deluge and that of the descent from the ark, 
were still remembered. It is manifest therefore that, if the 
first author of the Delian institution must have possessed a 
perfect knowledge of the Phoenix Period of the Egyptians, on 
the one hand, and a distinct recollection of the great Scrip- 
tural facts of the antediluvian history of the world, on the 
other, and consequently have lived neither too near to the 
epoch of the first Phoenix cycle, nor too far from that of the 
deluge, and the second beginning of things—the Anius of 
this Delian tradition, considered as a real and historical per- 
son, who was living and flourishing B.C. 1181, would have 
answered to that description in both respects. And though 
we cannot assume that Anius himself, especially as known to 
us only through this Delian account of his history, was a 
real and historical person; yet the fact of an institution, like 
that which is virtually attributed to him in this Delian tra- 
dition, and at the time which, according to the tradition, 
must have been his time, if he had ever a real existence, (the 
year before the capture of Troy,) may hold good notwith- 
standing. 

It materially strengthens the probability of this conclusion 
that, as there could have been no difference except in name 
between the two cosmogonic principles of the Delian insti- 
tution, the Sun and ‘Po.w, and those of the Rhodian, the Sun 
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and Ῥόδος ; so this year, B.C. 1181, as we shewed in the 
Seventh Dissertation of this Second Part, was the actual date 
of the introduction of the cosmogonic Duad of Rhodes, and 
of the institution of the Rhodian “AAea, and of the correction 
of the Rhodian calendar, which accompanied it. And it 
renders it still more probable @ priori that both these insti- 
tutions (both the Delia of the Delians and the Haleia of the 
Rhodians) might have come into being at this time, entirely 
independently of each other, that each might have had a 
common relation to something else, the cosmogonic Duad of 
Cyprus; from which the first idea of the Rhodian appeared 
to have been actually derived. The first secular period of 
the Cyprian correction, which accompanied the introduction 
of this Cyprian cosmogony, bore date B.C. 1301, and the 
second consequently B.C. 1181; and that might have been 
purposely selected, both by the authors of the Delia, and by 
those of the Haleia; not from any agreement between them- 
selves, but simply from an equal desire in both to conform 
their respective institutions to the Cyprian. 

The Anius therefore of this Delian fable in himself indeed 
may have been the traditionary representative of a real cha- 
racter, the patriarch Noah, and yet in relation to the Delian 
institution merely the eponym of the institution, purposely 
set back to the beginning of things, and attributed to the 
patriarch Noah; and still the date of the institution itself 
may have been B. C. 1181, the second secular period of the 
Paphian correction of B.C. 1801, And to sum up our rea- 
sonings on this one point in some general conclusion, we 
should be entirely of opinion, that the real authors of the 
Delian institution were the ancient Phcenicians, to whom we 
have seen reason to attribute the same or similar institutions 
in other instances, more especially in Crete and Rhodes; that 
the Ἥλιος and ἹΡοιὼ of the Delian cosmogony were analogous 
in all but name to the Κρόνος and ‘Peta of the Cretans, and 
the Ἥλιος and ‘Péddos of the Rhodians; that the epoch of the 
institution was the second secular period of the Cyprian cor- 
rection, B.C. 1181, Aira Cyclica 2825; but that being in- 
tended to have an equal relation both to the antediluvian 
and to the postdiluvian state of things, and as an equal me- 
morial of each, the Delian solemnity, introduced at the same 
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time, was purposely appointed to begin on the first day of 
the existence of the old world, April 25 in the Julian, Epiphi 
20 in the equable, reckoning of the time being, and to end on 
the last, May 4 in the former, Epiphi 29 in the latter; and 
that in the first of these capacities, and as the memorial of 
the antidiluvian world, the Phoenix, or palm-tree, was asso- 
ciated with it, and in the second, and as the memorial of the 
postdiluvian world, the olive *. 

We are aware indeed that these propositions cannot be 
considered so clearly established by our previous course of 
reasoning, as not to be liable to be called in question; and 
our readers are free to exercise their own judgment both on 


* That Delos and the flood of Scripture were traditionally connected 
among the Greeks, appears from the following in Solinus, Polyh. xi. 18: 
Meminisse hoc loco par est, post primum diluvium Ogygi temporibus 
notatum, cum novem et amplius mensibus diem continua nox inumbrasset, 
Delon ante omnes terras radiis solis illuminatam, sortitamque ex eo no- 
men quod prima reddita foret visibus. He adds; Inter Ogygum sane et 
Deucalionem medium evum sexcentis annis datur: which, reckoned from 
the flood of Deucalion, (supra vol. v. p. 744.) B.C. 1582, would give the 
flood of Ogygus B.C. 2182, not far short of the true date of the deluge of 
Scripture, B. C. 2348. 

It is observable of this tradition, that it does not make the flood of 
Ogygus itself to have lasted only nine months and upwards, but the dark - 
ness which set in with that flood, and the interval from the beginning of 
the night so occasioned to the first restoration of light. The Scriptural 
deluge began on the 17th of the second month (Phaophi); and the first 
nine months of its duration were complete with the 17th of the eleventh 
month (Epiphi). It is remarkable that the very day of the first month, 
after these nine complete, the 18th of the eleventh month (Epiphi) was the 
Scriptural date of the first emission of the dove; by which time the dark- 
ness, which set in with and accompanied the deluge, must of course be 
supposed to have ceased; and seven days later (the twenty-fifth of this 
same month) was that of the second, when it returned in the evening with 
the olive-leaf—(see our Fasti Catholici, ii. 170, 171): and another seven 
days later (the second of the twelfth month, Mesore) was that of the third, 
after which it never returned. On this principle, Solinus’ interval of No- 
vem et amplius mensibus, between the first setting in of the preternatural 
darkness of the deluge, and the complete restoration of the light and the 
sun, as attested by the account which tradition might have perpetuated of 
the missions of the dove in particular, would be strictly consistent with 
the Scriptural interval between the beginning of the deluge and the last 
emission of the dove, Phaophi 17 and Mesore 2. 
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our premises and on our conclusions. But that our conclu- 
sions are not warranted by our premises, and that our pre- 
mises, conjectural as they may be to a certain extent, are 
not agreeable to the matter of fact, as far as any thing is 
known from testimony concerning it, and are not well calcu- 
lated to explain what would otherwise be inexplicable, no- 
thing but obstinate prejudice could maintain. And though 
our reasonings, as far as we have yet proceeded, have all been 
founded on the data supplied by testimony, we have not yet 
produced the whole of the testimony of antiquity still upon 
record, and calculated, directly or indirectly, to confirm the 
account which has thus been given of the Delian institu- 
tion. 

Those facts in the history of the antediluvian world, which 
we ourselves know at present only from Scripture, having 
been the common patrimony of the postdiluvian, in the shape 
of the earliest and most authentic form of primitive tradi- 
tion, and for a time at least having been equally well known 
to, and remembered by, all the descendants of Noah; no- 
thing could be more probable a priori than that the same 
recollections of this kind, everywhere, the same reasonings 
from them, the same principles and assumptions founded 
upon them, the same sense of propriety, the same desire to 
accommodate rites and ceremonies to the things which they 
were intended to commemorate—might have led to the very 
same institutions, with the very same meaning and reference, 
and characterized externally by the very same circumstances, 
aud even at the very same time, in quarters of the ancient 
world the most remote from each other. And what could be 
more so than the island of Delos, and the country of the an- 
cient Hyperboreans? And yet, if Delian tradition is to be 
believed, the island of Delos and this country were connected 
from time immemorial by a community of worship. The 
Apollo of Delos was the Apollo of the Hyperboreans also ; 
the rites and ceremonies of the Delian Apollo were those of 
the Hyperborean: and what is more, at certain times and on 
certain occasions, still preserved in memory by tradition, the 
Hyperborean worshippers of the Delian Apollo mingled their 
offerings and their praises with those of his votaries on the 
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spot. Incredible as this may seem at first sight, it may not 
be so improbable after all, if we consider, first, that, by the 
country of these Hyperboreans, the ancients did not mean a 
country due north of Greece, the region of frost and snow, 
but rather one beyond the north, ὑπὲρ τὸν Bopéav—and 
beyond the utmost bounds of such physical evils, in a 
much more favourable and genial part of the world. Se- 
condly, that such was the geographical position of the British 
islands, especially of the island of Ireland, relatively to Delos, 
and the rest of Greece; beyond the extreme bounds of the 
habitable world as known to them, in the direction of the 
north-west. Thirdly, that even in these early times a com- 
munication was kept up between those distant regions and 
the interior of the Mediterranean, by the Phcenician mer- 
chants and mariners; who are known to have regularly 
visited not only our own islands, but the coast of Ireland : 
and that consequently, if we may only assume that, by the 
country of the Hyperboreans, either our own island, or what 
is more probable, Ireland, was really meant—and, on the 
faith of the ancient tradition in question, that the same 
Apollo was worshipped both there and at Delos—it was evi- 
dently possible that his votaries from Delos, on board the 
ships of the Phenicians, might have danced round his altars 
among the Hyperboreans, or his votaries from among the 
Hyperboreans, brought by these same ships also, might have 
danced about his altar in Delos. 

Now Diodorus reports, from Hecatzeus and others of the 
μυθολόγοι of antiquity i, that there was a stated season in the 
natural year devoted to the service of the Hyperborean 
Apollo—during which he himself was supposed to be present 
among them, and witnessing the ceremonies going on in his 
honour ; and this season the spring—from the vernal equi- 
nox to the Πλειάδων ἀνατολή. Diodorus’ date of the Πλειάδων 
ἀνατολὴ was the Metonic, May 6. And the traditionary 
date of the Natale mundi, April 25, having been that of the 
first vernal equinox also, it cannot be considered improbable, 
much less impossible, that the vernal equinox of this Hyper- 
borean tradition might have been in reality the Natale 





h Herodotus, iv. 33-35: Callimachus, Hymnus in Delum, 28c-299: Virgil, 
Aineid. iv. 145, 146. ἴτυν 47. 
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mundi, April 25. And that being supposed the case, the 
stated dates and duration of these annual services in honour 
of the Hyperborean Apollo would exhibit a striking resem- 
blance to those of the Delian solemnity—both of them 
being attached to April 25, and both of them lasting till 
May 5, and neither of them, not even the Hyperborean, as 
far as Diodorus appears to have been aware, any longer. If 
we should ever come to treat of the ancient British and the 
ancient Irish calendar, we may possibly be able to shew that 
this Hyperborean tradition was by no means destitute of | 
foundation—and that, understood of the inhabitants of our 
island or of those of Ireland, the Delian institution might 
have had its counterpart in an analogous one of these Hyper- 
boreans themselves; the knowledge of which fact among the 
Greeks—through the medium of the Phoenician traders with 
both-—is all that is necessary to account for the traditionary 
connection between them. 

In like manner, the worship of Apollo at Delos appears to 
have been connected from the first with the worship of 
Apollo in Lycia. According to the first Pythian argument, 
Apollo and Artemis were no sooner born in Delos, than they 
repaired one of them to Lycia, the other to Crete—leaving 
Delos in possession of their mother Latona. It is a still bet- 
ter attested fact, that the oldest songs, used in the service of 
Apollo at Delos, were borrowed from the Lycians, and were 
the composition of Olen the Lycian‘. According to Virgil, 
the year was equally divided by Apollo between Lycia and 
Delos; with this difference, that the winter half of it was 
passed by him in Lycia, and the summer half at Delos— 

Qualis ubi hibernam Lyciam Xanthique fluenta 


Deserit, ac Delum maternam * invisit Apollo— 
Instauratque choros |— 


On which Servius observes: Et bene aliud agens aliud 


* This epithet is by implication an argument that Virgil considered 
Delos to belong to Latona rather than to Apollo—and therefore that even 
if born there he had given it up to Latona from the moment of his birth, 
and had sought for his own birthright somewhere else, and, as the context 
implies, in Lycia. 


k Herod. iv. 35. Callimachus, In Delum, 304. cf. Steph. Byz. Téyupa. 
liv. 143. 
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ostendit. nam constat Apollinem sex mensibus hyemalibus 
apud Pataram, Lyciz civitatem, dare responsa, .... et sex 
estivis apud Delum™. It follows from this explanation that, 
by supposing Apollo to have been accustomed to pass the 
winter half of the year in Lycia, Virgil must have meant that 
he was there from the autumnal equinox to the vernal—and 
consequently if he was at Delos for the rest of the year, that 
it must have been from the vernal equinox to the autumnal. 
And forasmuch as his return at these stated times from Lycia 
to Delos coincided with the usual period of the rehearsal of 
the songs and services in his own honour at Delos—this is 
implicitly an argument that the stated season of these Delian 
services was the vernal equinox. 

And here the same question occurs as before—What is 
to be understood by the vernal equinox? If it could not 
have denoted the vernal equinox in the ordinary sense of the 
term, in Virgil’s time, it must be understood of the tradi- 
tionary date of the Natale mundi, as the traditionary date of 
the first vernal equinox also. Now the vernal equinox in 
Virgil’s or Servius’ time must have fallen out in the month of 
March—but the limits of the Mensis Delius in the calendars 
of antiquity, and consequently of the Delian Chorus, were 
April 5 and May 5. This must be decisive that the six 
months’ residence of Apollo in Delos—dated from the in- 
stauration of the Chorus there—could not have been reckoned 
from March. It must therefore have been reckoned from 
April—and if so, from April 25. The Lycian calendar is one 
which we have not yet had an opportunity of considering— 
but that opportunity may yet occur; and it may be in our 
power to shew that while the same object of worship, or one 
analogous to him in all respects but the name, was recognised 
in Lycia, as in Delos—the time of the year appropriated to 
his service there, as may be inferred from the nature and 
date of the Lycian correction, was actually that which is im- 
plied in this tradition, the opposite quarter of the year to 
that which was devoted to him at Delos. And on this fact, 
the supposed identity of his services in each of those quar- 
ters, and this alternation of his presence between the two 
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localities, one half of the year in each, must ultimately have 
been founded. 

Perhaps however the most remarkable instance of an in- 
stitution, analogous to that of the Delia, to which we could 
appeal in illustration of it at present, is that of the ᾿Αναγώγια 
and Καταγώγια in the calendar of Eryx in Sicily, of which 
Athenzus has given the following account. Τῆς δὲ Σικελίας 
ἐν "Epuxt καιρός τίς ἐστιν, ὃν καλοῦσιν ᾿Αναγωγὰς (Departings), 
ἐν ᾧ φασι τὴν θεὸν εἰς Λιβύην ἀνάγεσθαι. τότ᾽ οὖν αἱ περὶ τὸν 
τόπον περιστεραὶ ἀφανεῖς γίνονται, ὡς δὴ τῇ θεῷ συναποδημοῦσαι᾽ 
καὶ μεθ᾽ ἡμέρας ἐννέα, ἐν τοῖς λεγομένοις Καταγωγίοις (Return- 
ings), μιᾶς προπετασθείσης ἐκ τοῦ πελάγους περιστερᾶς, καὶ εἰς 
τὸν νεὼν εἰσπτάσης, παραγίνονται καὶ αἱ λοιπαί. ὅσοι οὖν τότε 
περιουσίας εὖ ἥκουσι τῶν περιοίκων εὐωχοῦνται, οἱ δὲ λοιποὶ κρο- 
ταλίζουσι μετὰ χαρᾶς" ὄζει δὲ πᾶς ὁ τόπος τότε βούτυρον ᾧ δὴ 
τεκμηρίῳ χρῶνται τῆς θείας ἐπανόδου". It must necessarily be 
inferred from this account, that the dove was sacred at Eryx 
as well as in Delos, and for the same reason in this instance, 
no doubt, as in that—nominally because of its relation to the 
principal object of worship at Eryx, as much as at Delos, but 
ultimately and truly from its connection with the Deluge, and 
the regeneration of the new world out of the destruction of 
the old, in both these fables. Between the ἱΡοιὼ of the Delian 
and the Aphrodite of this Erycine Fable, there could have 
been no difference except in name. Each must have been 
the impersonation of the same idea, that of the passive and 
feminine principle in its proper cosmogonic Duad. And it 
adds materially to the a priori probability of the agreement 
of each of these fables with the other, that both Eryx in Sicily 
and Delos were the seats of Phcenician settlers, among whom 
the traditions relating to the antediluvian world and the early 
history of the postdiluvian appear to have been preserved 
longer than anywhere, except among the Egyptians. We 
should be entirely of opinion that these ’Avaydéyia and Kara- 
γώγια of the Erycine tradition took up the history of both 
worlds just where the Δήλια of the Delian one left it; and 
that, as the latter might be said to have commemorated the 
antediluvian state of things, from the first day when it came 


n ix. 51. cf. Aulian, De Natura Anim. iv. 2: x. 50. 
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into being, April 25, to the last of its continued existence, 
May 4; so did the former the postdiluvian, from the first day 
of the destruction of the old world, May 5, the traditionary 
date of the beginning of the deluge, to the first day of its 
coming into existence again, May 16, the traditionary date 
of the descent from the ark. It is a very significant circum- 
stance that the doves, which acted so important a part in this 
fable, and by their own movements harbingered and notified 
those of the goddess of nature, to whom both the antediluvian 
and the postdiluvian world alike owed their being, on the 
first day of these Anagogia and Catagogia, when the old 
world began to be destroyed, retired to the sea, and on the 
last, when the new world had now come into being, returned 
from the sea: and it is far from improbable that, while the 
actual date of the departure of them all from the temple at 
Eryx was May 6, the day after the traditionary date of the 
beginning of the deluge, that of the return of the first of the 
number was May 15, the day before the traditionary date of 
the descent from the ark; and that of the return of the 
goddess herself, accompanied by the rest, was the traditionary 
date of the descent from the ark itself—the natale mundi of 
the second beginning of things, May 16. 

It deserves to be mentioned also, that the Julian date of 
the Delia having been April 25, and the Julian feriz of the 
Delia, the ten Julian terms from April 25 to May 4 inclu- 
sive—these ten terms would be found, B.C. 542, in the first 
year of the cycle of the third Type of the Hellenic Octaéteris, 
when the mensis Delius received its name both in the Rho- 
dian and in the Naxian calendar, coinciding with the last ten 
days of that very month itself. For the Julian limits of this 
month in each having been April 5 and May 5, the stated 
Delian date April 25 must have been the 21st of the month 
in each, and the stated Delian ferize must have been the last 
ten days of the month in each; which every one must allow 
to have been a very close and critical coincidence. 

With regard then, in the last place, to the proper Delian 
correction of the Primitive calendar, with which this Delian 
institution must have been accompanied from the first, (of 
which nothing has yet been said,) the principle of the Julian 
reckoning being so well and so generally understood at this 
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time, and so many Julian calendars being actually now in 
existence in different quarters of the ancient world—there is 
no reason a priori why it should not be supposed to have 
been strictly and properly Julian, if the necessity of the case 
seems to require it. And the necessity of the case does ap- 
pear to require it, if the Delian festival, as reinstituted by 
the Athenians, was penteteric, or regulated by a cycle of four 
years ; and the cycle of the restored institution did not differ 
from that of the original one. And that it did not, may be 
inferred from the following coincidence. 

The date of the original institution being assumed to have 
been B.C. 1181, and that of the restoration B.C. 425, the 
interval from the one to the other was 756 years, equivalent 
consequently to 189 cycles of four years complete: and the 
cycle itself being supposed the same from first to last, the 
Athenians must have purposely selected, as the epoch of the 
restoration, the first year of one of the proper cycles of the 
original institution. And this too, we think, the reader will 
consider another striking and critical confirmation of the truth 
of the epoch itself. We shall say no more then of this proper 
Julian calendar of the Delian institution from the first, except 
that if it really came into being along with the institution, 
attached to April 25, B.C. 1181, no Julian calendar of anti- 
quity could have had a better claim to be the actual repre- 
sentative of the Julian time of the present system of things 
from the first. This Julian calendar of the Delian institu- 
tion must have been absolutely the same with the Julian 
calendar of our own Fasti; and the intercalary day in this, 
in the proper years of the cycle, as it is in that of our Fasti, 
must have been the 24th of April repeated perpetually. 

The island of Delos having thus become the seat and shrine 
of the two cosmogonic or elementary powers, concerned in 
the production of all things, with a proper institution in ho- 
nour of them, attached to so remarkable a date as that of 
the Natale mundi, April 25, and a proper calendar by which 
it was destined to be kept perpetually true to that date—it 
would not be difficult from these facts alone to account for 
the phenomenon in its subsequent history, of which we be- 
come aware in the course of time; that of its standing forth, 
and being recognised, as the centre of the national worship of 
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the Greeks, or of a very considerable part of them, and as the 
place of assembly of one of the most solemn and numerously 
attended of all the religious meetings of the Greeks. The 
causes and motives assigned by the history of the institution 
were competent to bring about this effect; first through the 
voluntary resort of the inhabitants of the Cyclades Insulz 
round about Delos itself—and next, as the influence of the 
example thus set by its immediate neighbours was gradually 
extended, and the fame of the Delian Πανήγυρις, and the 
sanctity of its proper objects of worship, became better and 
more generally known, by the concurrence also of the rest of 
the islanders in the A“gean sea in the annual or quadrien- 
nial resort to Delos—and at last by that of the Greeks of the 
mother country, and from the colonies planted on the coast 
of Asia Minor. Such was the state of the case in the time 
of the author of the Hymn to Apollo, ascribed to Homer, 
when Delos had long been the centre of an annual or quadri- 
ennial concourse from 811] parts—and especially of those who 
inhabited the islands of the A®gean, and its borders, as far 
as the Hellespont, and the coasts of Asia itself—for the pur- 
pose of worshipping Apollo in common, and of joining in the 
music, the songs, the dances, and the gymnastic exercises 
and contests, with which it was usual to worship him in these 
times, as sanctioned too by his presence, and celebrated under 
his eye, according to the popular belief. 
i. ᾿Αλλὰ σὺ Δήλῳ Φοῖβε μάλιστ᾽ ἐπιτέρπεαι ἦτορ᾽ 
ἔνθα τοι ἑλκεχίτωνες ᾿Ιάονες ἠγερέθονται 
σὺν σφοῖσιν τεκέεσσι καὶ αἰδοίῃς ἀλόχοισιν. 
οἱ δέ σε πυγμαχίῃ τε καὶ ὀρχηθμῷ καὶ ἀοιδῇ 
μνησάμενοι τέρπουσιν, ὅταν στήσωνται ἀγῶνα. 
φαίη κ᾽ ἀθανάτους καὶ ἀγήρως ἔμμεναι αἰεὶ, 
ὃς τότ᾽ ἐναντιάσει᾽ ὅτ᾽ ᾿Ιάονες ἀθρόοι εἶεν. 
πάντων γάρ κεν ἴδοιτο χάριν, τέρψαιτο δὲ θυμὸν 
ἄνδρας τ᾽ εἰσορόων καλλιζώνους τε γυναῖκας, 
νῆάς T ὠκείας, ἠδ᾽ αὐτῶν κτήματα πολλά. 
πρὸς δὲ τόδε μέγα θαῦμα, ὅου κλέος οὔποτ᾽ ὀλεῖται, 
κοῦραι Δηλιάδες, ‘ExatnBederao θεράπναι" 
αἵ τ᾽ ἐπεὶ ἄρ᾽ πρῶτον μὲν K,T.A.° 
ii. Ἦν δέ ποτε καὶ τὸ πάλαι μεγάλη ξύνοδος ἐς τὴν Δῆλον τῶν 
© Hymn. in Apollin. 146 sqq. cf. 56-60: Apollon. Rhod. i. 408-418: 536: 
and the Schol. 
12 
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ἸΙώνων τε καὶ περικτιόνων νησιωτῶν" ξύν τε yap γυναιξὶ καὶ παισὶν 
ἐθεώρουν ὥσπερ νῦν ἐς τὰ ᾿Εφέσια Ἴωνες, καὶ ἀγὼν ἐποιεῖτο αὖ- 
τόθι καὶ γυμνικὸς καὶ μουσικὸς, χορούς τε ἀνῆγον αἱ πόλεις. δηλοῖ 
δὲ μάλιστα “Ὅμηρος ὅτι τοιαῦτα ἦν ἐν τοῖς ἔπεσι τοῖσδε, ἅ ἐστιν 
ἐκ προοιμίου ᾿Απόλλωνος K,T.A. ὅτι δὲ καὶ μουσικῆς ἀγὼν ἣν καὶ 
ἀγωνιούμενοι ἐφοίτων, ἐν τοῖσδε αὖ δηλοῖ, ἅ ἐστιν ἐκ τοῦ αὐτοῦ 
προοιμίου" τὸν γὰρ Δηλιακὸν χορὸν, τῶν γυναικῶν, ὑμνήσας, ἐτε- 
λεύτα τοῦ ἐπαίνον ἐς τάδε τὰ ἔπη, ἐν οἷς καὶ ἑαυτοῦ ἐπεμνήσθη 
κ᾿, τ. λ.---τοσαῦτα μὲν Ὅμηρος ἐτεκμηρίωσεν, ὅτι ἦν καὶ τὸ πάλαι 
μεγάλη ξύνοδος καὶ ἑορτὴ ἐν τῇ Δήλῳ. 

iii. Ἡ μὲν οὖν Δῆλος ἐν πεδίῳ κειμένην ἔχει τὴν πόλιν, καὶ τὸ 
ἱερὸν τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνος, καὶ τὸ Λητῶον᾽ ὑπέρκειται δὲ τῆς πόλεως 
ὄρος ὑψηλὸν ὁ Κύνθος καὶ τραχύ ποταμὸς δὲ διαρρεῖ τὴν νῆσον 
ἸΙνωπὸς, οὐ μέγας" καὶ γὰρ ἡ νῆσος μικρά. τετίμηται δὲ ἐκ παλαιοῦ 
διὰ τοὺς θεοὺς, ἀπὸ τῶν ἡρωικῶν χρόνων ἀρξαμένη. μυθεύεται γὰρ 
ἐνταῦθα ἡ Λητὼ τὰς ὠδῖνας ἀποθέσθαι, τοῦ τε ᾿Απόλλωνος καὶ τῆς 
᾿Αρτέμιδος. 

ἮΝν yap τὸ πάροιθε φορητὰ (φησὶν ὁ Πίνδαρος) 

κυμάτεσσί τε Δᾶλος 

παντοδαπῶν T ἀνέμων 

ῥιπαῖσιν᾽ ἀλλὰ Κοίου γένος 

ὁπότ᾽ ὀδύναισι θείαις ἀγχιτόκοις ἐπέβαινεν, 

δὴ τότε τέσσαρες ὀρθαὶ 

πρέμνων ἀπώρουσαν χθονίων, 

ἂν δ᾽ ἐπὶ κραναᾷ σχέθον 

πέτρᾳ ἀδαμαντοπέδιλοι 

κίονες. ἔνθα τεκοῖ- 

σ᾽ εὐδαίμον᾽ ἐπόψατο γένναν. 
Ενδοξον δ᾽ ἐποίησαν αὐτὴν at περιοικίδες νῆσοι, καλούμεναι Κυ- 
κλάδες" κατὰ τιμὴν πέμπουσαι δημοσίᾳ θεωρούς τε καὶ θυσίας, καὶ 
χοροὺς παρθένων, πανηγύρεις τε ἐν αὐτῇ συνάγουσαι μεγάλας I— 
these Cyclades Insulz, according to Strabo, being twelve in 
number, Keos, Kythnus, Seriphus, Melus, Siphnus, Kimo- 
lus, Paros, Naxus, Syrus, Myconus, Tenos, Andros: though 
others included three more, Prepesinthus, Oliarus, Gyarus— 
which he excludes from the list. 

The epoch however, from which the Delian Πανήγυρις may 
most probably be supposed to have assumed the character of 
a national solemnity, in our opinion is the time when the 
Delian celebrity was first taken under the care and superin- 


P Thucydides, iii. τος. 4 Strabo, x. 5. 386, 387. after Artemidorus. 
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tendence of the Amphictyonic Council. For that this must 
have been some time done, and the Council must some time 
or other have come to stand in the same relation to the 
Delia in which it had stood to the Pythia from the first, may 
be inferred from various considerations. 

i. From the fact that the two great objects of worship in 
the Pythian institution, the Apollo and the Artamis of Phil- 
ammon, some time or other must have superseded and taken 
the place of those of the Delian, the Sun and the ‘Pow of 
Anius—an effect which can be attributed to nothing so pro- 
bably as the power and influence of the Amphictyonic Council. 

1. From the association of the δάφνη, or characteristic 
symbol of the Apollo of the Pythian institution, in the course 
of time, with the other two symbols of the Delian, which 
had characterised it from the first—the palm-tree and the 
olive ; an association which appears in the passages produced 
from Euripides supra‘, in each of which the Pythian laurel 
is recognised as of equal antiquity and equal sanctity in 
Delos itself, with the palm-tree or the olive. It appears also 
from the comment of Servius on the allusion to the laurel in 
Delos, in Virgils—Aut ideo singulariter, quia in Delo insula 
laurus Apollini consecrata est, aut lucum dicit, aut quia tra- 
ditur Latonam duas laurus amplexam Dianam et Apollinem 
enixam. For this too could have been done only in token 
of the identity of the Delian solemnity with the Pythian, and 
of the equal relation of both to the same object of worship ; 
and may well be supposed to have been done by the Amphic- 
tyons, when they assumed the care of the Delia as well as 
of the Pythia. 

ni. From the fact which we learn from the Hercules Fu- 
rens of Euripides, that a chorus of Delian virgins chanted a 
Peean in honour of Apollo at Pyle, where the Amphictyonic 
Council was accustomed to hold its annual meeting, in the 
spring ; for this too argues a close connection between Delos 
and the service of Apollo at Delos, and the Amphictyonic 
Council, and its meetings; which, if it cannot be supposed 
to have existed from the first, must have borne date from the 
time when such a connection was established between them 


r Page 95, 96. 5. Aineid. iii. gt. Laurusque Dei. 
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by the Council’s assuming the care and superintendence of 
the solemnity itself— 

Tlacava μὲν Δηλιάδες 

ὑμνοῦσ᾽ ἀμφὶ Πύλας, τὸν 

Λατοῦς εὔπαιδα γόνον 

εἱλίσσουσαι καλλίχορονζ. 

iv. From the fact that the Delian solemnity itself must 
some time or other have acquired the name of Πύθια. A 
Greek proverb is extant, Πύθια καὶ Ajdva Y—which is said to 
have arisen out of an answer of the oracle at Delphi to Poly- 
crates, tyrant of Samos, who, being about to celebrate the 
Delia, with great splendour, just before his death, sent to 
consult the oracle by what name he should call them, Δήλια, 
or Πύθια ; to which the oracle replied, Ταῦτά σοι καὶ Δήλια 
καὶ Πύθια; meaning, as it was supposed at the time, he 
might call them by either name, for either was as applicable 
to them as the other; and as it was supposed, from the event, 
to have been intended, that it did not signify to him by which 
name they were to be called, forasmuch as, whether Πύθια or 
Δήλια, they were the last which he should celebrate *. 

v. Add to these, that even after it became an articleyof the 
popular belief among the Greeks that Apollo was born at 
Delos, it must have been equally so that he was merely born 
at Delos, in order to be installed at Delphi. This and this 


* And hence we may infer the probable date of these Δήλια, the last year 
of the life of Polycrates. Herodotus dates his death, (ill. 120,) Kara τὴν 
Καμβύσεω νοῦσον, which Mr. Clinton, (F. H. ii. in anno), construing lite- 
rally, understands of B.C. 522. Cambyses’ last sickness certainly seized 
him in the latter half of B.C. 523, (see our F. Catholici, ii. 562 sqq.), and 
he died of it at the end of that year, or the beginning of the next. But 
Herodotus’ statement about this synchronism of the sickness of Cam- 
byses, and the death of Polycrates, is not so precise that it might not be 
understood of the year before, or the year after, B. ©. 522. And here 
we may observe that B.C. 521, 660 years exactly from B. C. 1181, was 
the first year of the 166th Deliad, which would be in course April 25, 
B.C. 521; and it would be possible both that Polycrates might have cele- 
brated that Deliad April 25—-May 4—that year, and yet have been cir- 
cumvented by the Satrap of Sardes, and put to death there, the same year 
too. 

* Hercules Furens, 687. Andria. Paroemiographi Greci, Zeno- 

v Cf. Suidas, Πύθια καὶ Δήλια: Tat- ἢ Epitome, Centuria, vi. 1s. p. 381: 
τά σοι καὶ Πύθια καὶ Δήλια : Hesychius, 110. 6 Cod. Bodl. 894: Prov. Diogen. 
Τοῦτο Πύθιον: Phot. Lex., Πύθια καὶ Centuria viii. 35. 223. 
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only is the argument of the Hymn to Apollo ascribed to 
Homer, if it has any argument, any unity of subject or plan, 
at all. It begins with the praises of Delos as the birthplace 
of Apollo, but ends with the description of his temple at 
Delphi, as the true place of his personal abode among the 
Greeks, and the true monument of his personal greatness, 
and goodness, and holiness, from the moment of his birth. 
And on the same principle, the Athenians, without pretend- 
ing to the honour of having given birth to Apollo, which 
they conceded to Delos, laid claim to the next highest 
distinction, that of having been the first to receive him 
at Zoster in Attica, when he landed on the continent of 
Greece, on his way to Delphi, immediately after his birth; 
and the first to conduct him thence all the way along the 
road, first cleared and made passable for him on this occasion 
by the Athenians, and ever after taken by the @ewpia from 
Athens to Delphi. 

Λιπὼν δὲ λίμνην Δηλίαν τε xoupada, 

κέλσας ἐπ᾽ ἀκτὰς ναυπόρους τὰς Παλλάδος, 

ἐς τήνδε γαῖαν ἦλθε Παρνησοῦ θ᾽ Spas. 

πέμπουσι δ᾽ αὐτὸν καὶ σεβίζουσιν μέγα 

κελευθοποιοὶ παῖδες Ηφαίστου, χθόνα 

ἀνήμερον τιθέντες ἡμερωμένην Χ. 
In memory of which service the Attic Θεωρία to Delphi, even 
in later times, was still preceded by pioneers with hatchets, 
as if to clear the way: Kai ὅταν πέμπωσιν εἰς Δελφοὺς θεω- 
᾿ pia, προέρχονται ἔχοντες πελεκεῖς, ὡς διημερώσοντες THY γῆν Ἔ. 


* The first story which is related in the Metamorphoses of Antoninus 
Liberalis, entitled Κτήσυλλα, turns upon something which is supposed to 
have happened when games were going on at Carthaia, in the island of 
Keos, in honour of Apollo, and altogether the same in general with the 
Delia; which nevertheless are called in this account Πύθια absolutely. 

Κτήσυλλα ἐγένετο Kea τὸ γένος ἐξ ‘loudidos... ταύτην ἰδὼν Ἑρμοχάρης 
᾿Αθηναῖος, χορεύουσαν Πυθίοις παρὰ τὸν βωμὸν τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνος ἐν Καρθαίᾳ, 
ἐπεθύμησεν αὐτῆς, .. «ἐπεὶ δὲ διῆλθεν 6 τῶν Πυθίων χρόνος... «διαλαθοῦσα τὸν 
πατέρα νύχιον ἀπέπλευσεν εἰς ᾿Αθήνας. The circumstances of the story 
resemble those of that οἵ Kydippe and Acontius in the Heroidum Epi- 
stole of Ovid, the scene of which is laid at Delos. 

Carthaia and liilis were the two principal cities of Keos: see Strabo, 
x. 5. Insulz, 389 ad med.: Athenzus, x. 84. 

x Aschylus, Eumenides, 9. and the Strabo, ix. 3. 282,283. From Ephorus. 


schol. : cf. Argumentum Pythium Pri- Cf. Aristides, Panathenaicus, xiii. i 
mum: Steph. Byz. Teyupa: Zwornp: 157. 6sqq 
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But with respect to the time when the Amphictyonic 
council may most probably be supposed to have assumed 
this relation to the Delian solemnity, it might have been 
B. C. 1069, when the date of the Thessalian Peloria, Mesore 
17, first began to fall on the Natale Mundi, and the Delian 
epoch, April 25; and the meetings of the council at Pyle 
were fixed permanently to the springy. But the public 
character and circumstances of the times, at that moment, 
would not seem to have been favourable for such a measure ; 
the revolution in the Peloponnese, and in other parts of 
Greece, which was the consequence of the return of the He- 
raclidz, and of the settlement of the Dorians in that coun- 
try, having only recently taken place —and the Ionians in 
particular, dispossessed by this invasion, and obliged to take 
refuge in Attica, at that very time itself perhaps being just 
on the point of setting out in search of_a new home on the 
coast of Asia Minor. And if it was not done at this time, 
none else is so probable as the epoch of the third Pythian 
Period, B. C. 902—901, and that of the 71st Deliad reckoned 
from April 25 B.C. 1181], to April 25 B.C. 901. And 
though we have no proof to produce that it was actually 
done at this time, yet it is some ground of presumption that 
it was not done before it, that Homer, as we have seen, 
appears to have been aware of a palm-tree, and of an altar 
of Apollo, in Delos, in his own time, but he does not seem 
to have been aware of any national Πανήγυρις in his time as 
yet at Delos. Nor could he have been, if it grew up, as we 
have conjectured, only after the adoption of the Delia by the 
Amphictyonic council, as another Pythia, eight or nine years 
later than the date of the Iliad and the Odyssey. Nor has 
he anywhere applied the epithet of the Delian to his Apollo, 
nor recognised Delos itself by any of those laudatory titles, 
by which the later poets, whose minds had long been fami- 
liar with the idea of Delos as the birthplace of Apollo, are 
accustomed to speak of it. 


Υ See supra, page 32 2. 
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On the Nemean Games; and on the Lunar Correction 


of the Primitive Calendar at Argos. 


CHAPTER I. 


Section I.—On the Presidents of the Nemean Games ; and the 
Calendar by which they were regulated. 


Tue third of the Games of the Period, according to the 
present arrangement of the Odes of Pindar, is the Nemean ; 
and though, with respect to these, the first object of inquiry 
would seem to be, What was the traditionary account of 
their origin? When were they instituted, and by whom? 
and though, in answer to such questions, much is still upon 
record, and much to the same effect in general; yet before 
some preliminary points, (such as that of the Orbis Nemeeus, 
or Nemean Cycle, and its relation to the Olympic, and that 
of the distinction of kinds in these games, and of the proper 
years and days of the month of each in its proper calendar 
and cycle,) have been determined, we should not be prepared 
to enter on such inquiries as those of the origin, and of the 
authors, of the Nemean institution, or of the occasion out 
of which it arose. We shall therefore reserve them for the 
present, and direct our attention in the first instance to those 
other considerations which are necessary to prepare the way 
for these. 

The most important of these themselves is that of the Ca- 
lendar-date of the Nemea. And as this includes the question 
of their proper calendar, and the proper Nemean calendar 
must have been that of the particular people which had the 
care and superintendence of the Nemean games ; the first 
subject of inquiry is that of the Curators or Presidents of 
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these Games, and whether they were always the same or not. 
It has been seen that the Olympic games came to be regu- 
lated at last by the Elean calendar, because the right of pre- 
siding at these games came to be vested finally in the people 
of Elis; and that the Pythia were regulated ultimately by 
the Delphian calendar, because the calendar of Philammon, 
the original Pythian calendar, passed at last into the calendar 
of Delphi. The question therefore which we must begin 
with considering is, Which of the Grecian communities of 
former times stood in the same relation to the Nemean 
games as the people of Elis to the Olympic? or the people of 
Delphi, as represented by the Amphictyonic council, to the 
Pythian? because by ¢heir calendar, and theirs only, must 
these games also have been regulated, while that was the 
case. 

The Nemea, into the administration of which we are pro- 
posing to inquire, were confined to the Peloponnese; and 
though there were games so called in other quarters, (as for 
instance at Megara and at Aitna in Sicily b and, as we shall 
probably see hereafter, in Asia Minor,) this was no more pe- 
culiar to them than to the Olympia or the Pythia, of each of 
which the same fact holds good. Nor can there be any 
doubt that all such institutions, of the same name as the 
games of the Period, yet different from them, and celebrated 
in different localities, were later in their origin than those of 
the Period, and founded in imitation of them, and purposely 
called after them. But with respect to the Nemea properly 
so called, and within the Peloponnese, it may be inferred 
from the Scholia on Pindar‘, that games of that denomina- 
tion must some time or other have been celebrated at Si- 
kyon; an important fact, as we shall see hereafter, to the 
history, aud distinction of kinds, of these games. ‘They de- 
rived their name however from a different locality, and from 
their relation to that, as the place where they were always 
celebrated ; the ancient Nemea of the Peloponnese. And as 
the ancient Nemea always made a part of the territory of 
some one or other of the three principal cities in its own 
neighbourhood, Cleonw, Argos, and Corinth—the right of 


@ Schol. in Pind. Olymp. vil. 157. b Ibid. ad xiii. 158. 
c Ad Nemea, x. 49. 
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administering the Nemean games appears to have accompa- 
nied the possession of the Nemean district, first as the privi- 
lege of the people of Cleonz, to whose jurisdiction it seems 
to have first belonged, afterwards as that of the people of 
Corinth, and lastly as that of the people of Argos. Nor is 
this surprising; insomuch as Nemea lay in the way from 
Argos to Cleonze and to Corinth; and while it was 1] or 12 
Roman miles distant from Argos, and 18 or 19 from Corinth, 
it was only 6 or 7 from Cleone. 

Προέστησαν δὲ τοῦ ἀγῶνος πρῶτοι μὲν οἱ Κλεωναῖοι, εἶτα Ko- 
ρίνθιοι “---Προέστησαν δὲ τοῦ ἀγῶνος καὶ ᾿Αργεῖοι καὶ Κορίνθιοι 
καὶ Κλεωναῖοι "---Κλεώνη tf ὄνομα τόπου περὶ τὴν Νεμέαν----Κ εῖται 
δὲ ἡ Νεμέα περὶ τὰ Φλιάσια ὄρη, παράκειται δὲ καὶ πόλις ὁμώνυ- 
μος ἡ Φλιοῦς, ἡ πρότερον ᾿Αραιθυραίη καλουμένη, ἣν καὶ “Ὅμηρος 
οὕτω φησίν ἔ---Κλεωναὶ δ᾽ εἰσι πόλισμα ἐπὶ τῇ ὁδῷ κείμενον τῇ 
τὰ mv ’ , pe % / , \ 
ἐξ Apyovs εἰς Κόρινθον, ἐπὶ λόφου περιοικουμένου πανταχόθεν, καὶ 
τετειχισμένου καλῶς, ὥστ᾽ οἰκείως εἰρῆσθαί μοι δοκεῖ τὸ ἐὐκτιμένας 
Κλεωνάς Β, ἐνταῦθα δὲ καὶ ἡ Νεμέα μεταξὺ Κλεωνῶν καὶ Φλιοῦν- 

\ Ne. 3 - \ Ν [ -“ of ray 4) iy 
τος, καὶ TO ἄλσος ἐν w καὶ τὰ Νέμεα συντελεῖν ἔθος τοῖς ᾿Αργείοις, 

\ Ν Ν ἊΝ “- / ,ὔ ΓΝ / va 
καὶ τὰ περὶ τὸν Νεμεαῖον λέοντα μυθευόμενα, καὶ ἡ Βέμβινα κώμη. 
διέχουσι δ᾽ αἱ Κλεωναὶ τοῦ μὲν “Apyous σταδίους εἴκοσι καὶ ἕκα- 

Ν r / Ἂς ’ , Η ‘\ « na 3 Ν a 9 ’ 
Tov, Κορίνθου δὲ ὀγδοήκονταΐ, καὶ ἡμεῖς ἀπὸ τοῦ ᾿Ακροκορίνθου 
κατωπτεύσαμεν τὸ κτίσμα ἢ ---Ἐκ Κορίνθου δ᾽ εἰς ΓΑργος ἐρχομένῳ, 
Κλεωναὶ πόλις ἐστὶν οὐ μεγάλη"....ἐκ Κλεωνῶν δέ εἰσιν ἐς ΓΑργος 
«ς < ᾽ὔ Lg XN 3 b] fe 1 i ae: J 3 Vd e Ν ," A 
ὁδοὶ dvo" ἡ μὲν ἀνδράσιν εὐζώνοις, καί ἐστιν ἐπίτομος" ἡ δὲ ἐπὶ 
τοῦ καλουμένου Τρητοῦ, στενὴ μὲ» καὶ αὐτὴ περιεχόντων ὀρῶν, 
ὀχήμασι δέ ἐστιν ὅμως ἐπιτηδειοτέρα. ἐν τούτοις τοῖς ὄρεσι τὸ σπή- 
λαιον ἔτι δείκνυται τοῦ λέοντος" καὶ 7» Νεμέα τὸ χωρίον ἀπέχει 

8 ,ὔ \ , 3 Ὗς 2. ms 7 lal \ 4, 
σταδίους πέντε που Kal δέκα' ἐν δὲ αὐτῇ Νεμείου τοῦ Διὸς ναός 
ἐστι θέας ἄξιος K,7.A — ᾿Απέσας τα... ὄρος τῆς Νεμέας ᾿Απέσας, 
ἀφέσας τις Ov" ὅθεν ἀφίενται οἱ ἵπποι εἰς τὸν δρόμον τοῦ Νεμείου 
ἀγῶνος Ὁ, 

There is consequently the same reason to conclude that 
the Nemean games at first were under the care of the people 
of Cleon, as that the Olympia were so under that of the 
people of Pisa. Accordingly, it would seem that these were 


d Arg. Nem. v. ' Cf. Eustathius ad Iliad. B. 570. 
Space iit. 299. 44. 
f Suidas. k Strabo, viii. 6. 209, 210. 
& 5080]. in Nem. vi. 71. cf. Iliad. B. 1 Pausanias, ji. xv. 1. 
571. m Etym. M. 


ἢ Jliad. B. 470. n Cf. Pausanias, ii. xv. 2. 
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recognised as the Presidents of the games before any others 
of their neighbours; and it might be inferred from the lan- 
guage of Pindar® that they were de facto the Presidents even 
when these odes were written by him. And yet it does not 
admit of a doubt that as the territory of Nemea, so the ad- 
ministration of the Nemean games, passed at last to the 
Argives; and that the Argives, in after-times, were the ac- 
knowledged Curators of those games as much as the Eleans 
of the Olympian. This might not yet have come to be the 
case in Pindar’s time; but it had long been so when the 
Scholia on Pindar were written: and it is spoken of in them 
as if it had never been otherwise: Ἔστι δὲ ἡ Νεμέα τῶν “Ap- 
yelwv τῆς χώρας μοῖρα, ὠνομασμένη ἀπὸ Νεμέας τῆς Σελήνης καὶ 
Διός: οἱ δὲ ἀπὸ τῶν βοῶν τῶν ὑπὸ ”Apyov νεμομένων ἐν τῷ χωρίῳ, 
αἱ ἦσαν Ἥρας ἱεραί οἱ δὲ ἀπὸ τῶν Δαναοῦ παίδων, οἱ κατενεί- 
μαντο καὶ ἐκληρούχησαν τὸ χωρίον Ρ. It had long been the case 
also in Strabo’s or Pausanias’ time; and they too speak of it 
accordingly : ᾽᾿Ενταῦθα δὲ καὶ i) Newéa.... καὶ τὸ ἄλσος ἐν ᾧ καὶ 
τὰ Νέμεα συντελεῖν ἔθος τοῖς ᾿Αργείοις 4---Θύουσι δὲ ᾿Αργεῖοι τῷ 
Διὶ καὶ ἐν τῇ Νεμέᾳ, καὶ Νεμείου Διὸς ἱερέα αἱροῦνται" καὶ δὴ καὶ 
δρόμου προτιθέασιν ἀγῶνα ἀνδράσιν ὡπλισμένοις Νεμείων πανη- 
γύρει τῶν χειμερινῶν. One of the gates at Argos was called 
Needs, because the road to Nemea lay through it. Νεμεάδες 
πύλαι"... διὰ τὸ πρὸς τῇ Νεμέᾳ τετράφθαι. Many instances οἵ 
the actual exercise by the Argives of this right of presiding 
at the Nemean games are on recordt; some of which may 
come under our notice as we proceed. 

There is no reason indeed to suppose it would make any 
difference to the actual rule of the games, whether they were 
regulated by the calendar of Cleon or by that of Argos. 
But since it is certain that to whomsoever else the right of 
presiding at them might have belonged at first, it must some 
time or other have passed for good to the Argives, and it is 
equally certain that this time goes back beyond the proper 
historical epoch of these games themselves *; it is manifest 


* To Olymp. li. 4 (B.C. 572), according to Eusebius in Chronico; to 
Olympiad liii. 1, B. C. 568, according to Jerome. 


o Nemea, iv. 27: x. 78, 79 r Pausanias, li. xv. 2. 
» Argument. lil. 5. Hesychius. 
4 Strabo, loc. cit. p. 123. τ Cf. Pausanias, vi. xiii. 4: viil. xl. 3. 
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that, for the purpose which we have in view, (the determina- 
tion of their actual rule in later times,) we may treat this 
question as if the Nemean games had always been subject to 
the Argives, and always regulated by the Argive calendar ; 
and therefore may begin our inquiries into their proper rule 
with the consideration of this Calendar; i. 6. the Lunar Cor- 
rection of the Primitive Equable Calendar at Argos, and to 
which of the Types of the Hellenic Octaéteris in general it 
belonged. 


Section I].—On the victory ascribed to Telesilla of Argos, 
over Cleomenes king of Sparta; and its traditionary date 
in the Argiwe Calendar. 


We have met with nothing in ancient Argive history, cal- 
culated to throw any light on this question, except the tradi- 
tionary date of an exploit ascribed to Telesilla, a celebrated 
poetess and mistress of music and song at Argos in her day, 
as Sappho was in Lesbus before her, and Corinna at Thebes, 
not long after her. But this is critical and significant. 

The Argives having been defeated in the open field by 
Cleomenes, and almost the whole of their male population, 
capable of serving in war at the time, having been afterwards 
cut off at once, the city of Argos itself appeared to be at the 
mercy of the Spartans; but when they were preparing to 
follow up their success by attacking it, they were encoun- 
tered and repulsed by the women of the place, equipped in 
armour like men, and led on by Telesilla. Herodotus has 
recorded these particulars in their proper order of time’; 
from whose account it is clearly to be collected that they 
came to pass some time in the joint reign of Cleomenes and 
Demaratus, kings of Sparta. And though he has not men- 
tioned Telesilla by name, there is an allusion to her, and to 
the part which the women must have taken on this occasion, 
in the oracle which he does record “; nor is there any reason 
from his silence to disbelieve the testimony of Argive tradi- 
tion on the same point. Τελέσιλλα, observes Suidas *, ποιη- 
τρία. ᾿Επὶ στήλης τὰ μὲν βιβλία ἀπέρριπτο, κράνος δὲ τῇ κεφαλῇ 
περιέθηκε : which, it appears from Pausanias, is a description 


Υ vi. 75-83. w Cap. 77. x In voce: cf. Pausanias, ii. xx. 7. 
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of a statue at Argos, before the temple of Aphrodite, illus- 
trative of this tradition in the history of Telesilla, and ex- 
hibiting her as laying aside the person of the poetess, and 
assuming that of the heroine. Τελέσιλλα, says Lucian Y, δι 
ἣν ev” Apyet θεὸς ἀριθμεῖται γυναικῶν "Apns. The truth of the 
story, and its connection with the name of Telesilla in parti- 
cular, are attested by many of the ancients”; but the most 
interesting account of it, for our purpose, as supplying the 
date of the fact itself in the calendar of the time being, is 
that of Plutarch, and that of Polyznus. 

1. ᾿Επεὶ δὲ Κλεομένης ὁ βασιλεὺς τῶν Σπαρτιατῶν πολλοὺς 
ἀποκτείνας, οὐ μὴν ὡς ἔνιοι μυθολογοῦσιν ἑπτὰ καὶ ἑβδομήκοντα καὶ 
ἑπτακοσίους πρὸς ἑπτακισχιλίους, ἐβάδιζε πρὸς τὴν πόλιν K, τ. A. 
-- τὴν δὲ μάχην οἱ μὲν ἑβδόμῃ λέγουσιν ἱσταμένον μηνὸς, οἱ δὲ 
νουμηνίᾳ, γενέσθαι τοῦ νῦν μὲν τετάρτου πάλαι δὲ ᾿Ερμαίου παρ᾽ 
᾿Αργείοις, καθ᾽ ἣν μέχρι νῦν τὰ Ὑβριστικὰ τελοῦσι, γυναῖκας μὲν 
ἀνδρεΐοις χιτῶσι καὶ χλαμύσιν, ἄνδρας δὲ πέπλοις γυναικῶν καὶ 
καλύπτραις ἀμφιεννύντες 8---ἸΙ. Τελέσιλλα : Κλεομένης Σπαρτια- 
τῶν βασιλεὺς κτείνας ἐν παρατάξει ᾿Αργείων ἄνδρας ζψοζ' (7777) 
ἐβάδιζεν ἐπὶ τὸ ΓΑργος, ὡς κατὰ κράτος αἱρήσων τὴν πόλιν. Τελέ- 
σιλλα ἡ μουσικὴ τὰς ᾿Αργείας ὁπλίσασα προήγαγεν εἰς μάχην ... 
αἱ δὲ... Κλεομένη μὲν ἀπεκρούσαντο, Δημάρατον δὲ τὸν ἕτερον 
βασιλέα ἐξώσαντο ... τοῦτο τὸ στρατήγημα τῶν γυναικῶν μέχρι νῦν 
᾿Αργεῖοι τιμῶσι νουμηνίᾳ μηνὸς “Eppatov, τὰς μὲν γυναῖκας ἀν- 
δρείοις χιτῶσι καὶ χλαμύσι, τοὺς δὲ ἄνδρος πέπλοις γυναικείοις 
ἀμφιεννύντες. 

From the comparison of these passages in the first Part of 
this work ὁ we took occasion to shew that the names of the 
months, in the text of Plutarch in particular, had got one 
into the place of the other, Terdprov into that of ‘Eppaiov ; 
though it makes no difference to the date in question, and to 
its place in the calendar, whether his text always stood, as it 
does at present, or not. In other respects, the circumstantial 
differences between these two accounts are not of much im- 
portance ; though Polyzenus appears to have adopted that 
report of the numbers, supposed to have perished, which 


y Opp. li. 431. Amores, 30, 31. ἃ Plutarch, De Virtutibus Mulierum, 
᾿ 2 Pausanias, li. xx. 7, 8. (cf. ἢ]. 1ν. 1): iv. Argivee. 
Clemens Alex. Strom. iv. xix. § 122. Ὁ Polyzenus, viii. xxxiii. 
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Plutarch called μυθώδη. Yet Herodotus also4 estimates them 
at 6000; and Pausanias puts the number of those who were 
cut off in the ἄλσος, after the battle, at 5000¢. In the most 
important circumstance, (viz. that the fact itself was ever- 
after commemorated at Argos by the Ὑβριστικὰ,) and in the 
date of the Ὑ βριστικὰ---[πξ νουμηνία of a certain month, which 
at that time was the fourth, and in Polyzenus’ and Plutarch’s 
time was called “Epyatos—both our authorities are agreed. 

And next to this in importance is the fact mentioned by 
Plutarch only ; viz. that though the memorial of the fact, in 
the shape of the Ὑβριστικὰ, was still observed only on the 
νουμηνία or first of the month, the date of the fact itself had 
been handed down also as the seventh of the month: ἑβδόμη 
μηνὸς ἱσταμένου. It is an obvious inference from these two 
facts, that it must have been both the first of the month, and 
the seventh. And though that would have been impossible 
of the first and the seventh, both understood of one and the 
same reckoning, it would be far from impossible, if the first 
were understood of one kind of lunar reckoning, and the 
seventh of another. 

We have often had occasion to explain that, in such a 
lunar reckoning as that of the Octaéteris of antiquity, the 
νουμηνία in the sense of the first of the moon, and the 
ἑβδόμη In the sense of the seventh of the calendar month, 
(the ἑβδόμη μηνὸς ἱσταμένου.) not only might be the same, 
but under certain circumstances must be. The difference 
between the νουμηνία and the ἑβδόμη μηνὸς ἱσταμένου, in the 
calendar reckoning, was just six days; and in the Octaéteric 
calendar, if the first of the moon at a given time was coin- 
ciding with the first of the month, in 32 years from that 
time it would be coinciding with the seventh of the month. 
It would therefore be an obvious mode of explaining the 
double date of this event, as it appears to have been handed 
down, the ἑβδόμη μηνὸς ἱσταμένου, and yet the νουμηνία also, to 
assume that it really happened on the seventh of the month, 
but in an Octaéteric calendar, and at that period in the de- 
cursus of the cycle of this calendar, when the first of the lunar 
month was falling on the seventh of the calendar month. 


ἃ vii. 148. COM Vets οἱ αν ὐχ 7: 
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Section IIIl.—On the age and acme of Telesilla ; and on the 
verification of the date of the Ὕβριστικὰ by the Octaéteric 
cycle of Type tit. 

The reign of Cleomenes king of Sparta, according to Mr. 
Clinton f, came between B. C. 519 and B. C. 491: that of 
Demaratus his colleague also between B. C. 510 and B.C. 
4918. Herodotus speaksg of the time, when the Argives 
were excelling their contemporaries in what he calls Mov- 
σικὴ ἢ, (such arts and accomplishments as those of Telesilla,) 
as if from the time of Polycrates of Samos and Demokedes 
of Crotona, downwards—K ara τὸν αὐτὸν δὲ χρόνον καὶ ᾿Αργεῖοι 
ἤκουον μουσικὴν εἶναι Ελλήνων πρῶτοι : and Mr. Clinton dates 
the acme of Telesilla itself B. C.510i—so that she must have 
been a contemporary of Cleomenes and Demaratus, and must 
have flourished in the reign of both *. 

Now, if we may assume this as the actual date of her 
acme ; it will follow that this year also, B.C. 510, may be 
assumed as very nearly, if not absolutely, the date of the ex- 
ploit attributed to her, and commemorated by the Ὑβριστικά. 
Let us therefore consider the relation of this year, B. C. 510, 
to the decursus of the lunar correction of January 7, B.C. 
542, the third Type of the Hellenic Octaéteris in general. 

The first year of the first Period of this Type having en- 
tered Jan. 7, B. C. 542, the 33rd year would enter Jan. 7, 
B.C. 510; and the fourth month of the calendar that year 
would bear date April 5*, and the seventh of that month 
April ll. There was a solar eclipse May 10, B.C. 510, at 
7.45 a. M. for the meridian of Paris; which is demonstrative 
that April 11 was competent to have been the date of the 
new moon last before: consequently that the seventh of the 
month, in the calendar reckoning of the cycle of this Type, 


* Hephestion has preserved a fragment of her’s, De Metris, xi: Περὶ 
Tov ἀπὸ μείζονος ᾿Ιωνικοῦ : Ἔστι τοίνυν ἐπίσημα... ἑφθημιμερῆ μὲν τὰ τοιαῦτα 
οἷς ἡ Τελέσιλλα ἐχρήσατο" 

‘A δ᾽ Ἄρτεμις ὦ κόραι 
φεύγοισα τὸν ᾿Αλφεόν. 


f Fasti Hellenici. p. 208. col. 1. 8 Cf. supra, vol. iii. page 333, 334- 
h 111, 131. i Fasti Hellenici, In anno. 
Κ See Vol. iii. Appendix, Table iii. 
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and at this period of its proper decursus, was coinciding 
with the first of the moon. 

It is manifest therefore that, if that was the calendar actu- 
ally in use at Argos at this time, and this was the time of 
the incident in question, nothing would be necessary, to 
explain the double date of the incident itself, except a 
knowledge of the state of the calendar — nothing but 
the fact that the νουμηνία, in the sense of the first of the 
moon, was now falling on the ἑβδόμη μηνὸς ἱσταμένον ; and 
the date of the exploit, referred to the former, was the first 
of the month, referred to the latter, was the seventh. This 
coincidence too, which began to hold good strictly Period i. 
33, Cycle v.1, of this Type, B. C. 510, would be literally true 
also for two or three years later at least—so that as far as 
that was concerned, it would make no difference whether the 
event itself were to be dated B. C. 510, or B.C. 509, or B.C. 
508. 

It is to be observed however that, as the confusion be- 
tween the true date of the exploit, in the calendar for the 
time being, the seventh of the month, and its true date in 
the true lunar reckoning of the time being, the first of the 
month, must have been ultimately founded on this fact of a 
double reckoning of lunar time in these different Types of 
the old Greek Octaéteris in general, so even this difference 
so occasioned was measured by a rule of its own. It 
amounted to three days in every two cycles; and it was 
estimated at one day at the end of the first of these, and at 
two at the end of the second. It is manifest therefore that 
while, at the ingress of Cycle v.1 of the Third of these 
Types, Jan. 7, B.C. 510, it could not be reckoned at less 
than six days—so neither, until the ingress of Cycle vi. 1, 
Jan. 7, B. Οὐ. 502, could it be reckoned at more. It follows 
that all through this fifth cycle, B. C. 510-502—the stated 
difference between the calendar lunar reckoning and the 
true must have been estimated at neither more nor less than 
six days; and the ἑβδόμη μηνὸς ἱσταμένου, and the νουμηνία 
or true luna prima, cyclically reckoned, in every one of 
these eight years alike would be considered the same. Any 
one of them consequently would be open to this exploit of 
Telesilla’s—and if there is any special reason for dating it 
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rather towards the end than towards the beginning of the 
cycle in question, (B. C. 504 or 503 rather than B.C. 510 or 
509,) we are at liberty to do so. 

Nor is it certain that such reasons do not exist. 1. It 
appears from Herodotus! that the Scythian expedition of 
Darius was over before these things happened at Argos; and 
yet the end of that expedition did not long precede the Ionic 
revolt B.C. 499™. i. It appears also® that these disasters 
of the Argives, and the capture of Miletus by the Persians 
(in the sixth year of the revolt 9), were predicted by one and 
the same oracle: and though this does not prove that both 
must have happened at the same time, it is a good ground of 
presumption that one of them could not have happened so 
early as B.C. 510, if the other happened as late as B. C. 494. 
ii. It is also to be considered that B. C. 510 is generally 
considered the time when Cleomenes was engaged at Athens, 
cooperating with the attempt at the expulsion of the Pisis- 
tratidee P: and though this difficulty might perhaps be re- 
moved, by supposing the actual date of the expulsion to have 
been B.C. 511, yet we escape every objection of this kind, 
and leave all these further questions to be decided on their 
own merits, by simply assuming, as we are at liberty to do, 
that this exploit of the women of Argos happened sometime 
in the Fifth Cycle of the First Period of the Third Type 
of the Hellenic Octaéteris, B. C. 510-502, nearer to the end 
than to the beginning. 


Section [V.—On the Metonic Correction of the Octaéteric 
Calendar of the Argives. 


With regard to the subsequent history of this first lunar 
correction at Argos; there is no reason ὦ priori to suppose 
that any change would be made im the cycle of the calendar 
before the expiration of its first Period of 160 years. And 
here, the fact which we established supra4, that the Carnean 
solemnity at Argos was still regulated by this cycle, both 
B.C. 419 and B. Ο. 418, is very important ; for if it is there- 
by proved that the original lunar correction had undergone 


' vi. 84. ef. vii. 148, 149-152. m See Vol. iii. 334 Ἢ. 
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no change down to the 125th vear of its first Period—no one 
can hesitate to take it for granted that it would still con- 
tinue unchanged down to the end of that Period (B. C. 382) 
at least. 

But with the close of this first Period, it was just as pos- 
sible that the Argives might determine to lay aside the 
Octaéteric cycle and to adopt the Metonic in its stead, as 
any of their neighbours and contemporaries. The Metonic 
correction had long been made public, before this time. Its 
principles and construction were now everywhere well under- 
stood ; and its fidelity to the moon as well as to the sun, and 
its superiority in that respect to the old Octaéteric cycle, had 
been confirmed by experience and observation. Nor is it to 
be supposed that what the Athenians had done, and what 
the Thebans had done, and what their own neighbours in the 
Peloponnese, the Spartans and the Eleans, had done—under 
the same circumstances would not have its effect with the 
Argives, and contribute to influence them to do the same. 

We have not indeed any actual testimony that ¢his was 
done by them, and at this time; but a matter of fact has 
been left on record which cannot be explained on any other 
supposition. It is mentioned by Plutarch in his Life of 
Aratus, that on a certain occasion the Nemean games were 
twice celebrated, once by the Argives, and a second time by 
the Achzeans under Aratus : "Hyayov δὲ καὶ ᾿Αργεῖοι: καὶ ovve- 
χύθη τότε πρῶτον ἡ δεδομένη τοῖς ἀγωνισταῖς ἀσυλία καὶ ἀσφά- 
λεια, πάντας τῶν ᾿Αχαιῶν, ὅσους ἔλαβον, ἠγωνισμένους ἐν ἴΑργει, 
διὰ τῆς χώρας πορενομένους, ὡς πολεμίους ἀποδομένωντ : the 
Acheeans, as it appears from the same account, claiming the 
right to celebrate the games in the name and on behalf of 
the people of Cleonze, who at this time were members of the 
League, while the Argives were not so. 

But the distinction to which we would bespeak the atten- 
tion of the reader is that the games were celebrated by the 
Acheans in this instance after not before they were cele- 
brated by the Argives. The Argives had already celebrated 
them once; and the Achzeans were celebrating them afresh. 
Now we may take it for granted that, when the Argives cele- 
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brated them on the first of these occasions, they did so ac- 
cording to their own calendar; and when the Achzeans cele- 
brated them a second time they also celebrated them by their 
calendar. It will follow from these facts that the stated time 
of the celebration must have been earlier by the former of 
these calendars than by the latter: and yet it has been 
already proved of each of these calendars, (both that of the 
Argives and that of the League’,) that it belonged originally 
to the same Type: each was but an individual specimen of 
the Third Octaéteric Type in general. How then can we ac- 
count for the fact that the stated time and date of one and 
the same solemnity was not the same in both? It can be 
explained only by supposing that though the Argive calendar 
was once the same with the Achzan, (as one individual of 
the same family in general must have been with another,) it 
was not so at this particular time. The Argive calendar at 
this particular time was Metonic; the Achzan was still 
Octaéteric. 

It is not of much importance, when this double celebration 
of the games actually took place, if it was only earlier than 
B. Ο. 222, as we believe it was, yet not long before the trans- 
ition of the Octaéteric calendar of the League into the 
Metonic, which also took place B.C. 222+. Let it then be 
assumed at present, that the stated date of these Nemean 
games was the 13th of the lunar month, which in the Octaé- 
teric calendar must always keep pace with the moon, and 
consequently rise perpetually on the sun, but in the Metonic 
would continue attached to the 13th of the civil month ; and 
that this double celebration of the games happened towards 
the end of the second Period of the Octaéteric cycle of the 
Achzean calendar. It is manifest that, under such circum- 
stances, there could have been little less than ἃ month’s dif- 
ference between the date of the games in a Metonic calendar, 
substituted for the Octaéteric B. C. 382, and in a calendar still 
Octaéteric as low down as B. C. 222, respectively ; and that, 
if the Argive calendar at this time was one of the former de- 
scription, and the Achzean was still the same with the latter, 
the Nemean games, according to their proper rule in the 
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Argive calendar, would have been over almost an entire 
month before they could yet have begun in the Achzan. 
We consider this case therefore a very strong ground of in- 
ference that the Argive calendar at this time was Metonic, 
while the Achzean was still Octaéteric; and consequently, 
(the former having been originally the same as the latter,) 
that the Argives must have discarded their old Octaéteric 
cycle, at the end of the first Period, B. C. 382, while the 
Achzeans retained it for a second, from B. C. 382 to B. C. 
222. 

This however being admitted; two other conclusions seem 
to flow spontaneously from the admission—one, that the 
epoch of the cycle at the end of the first Period, in order to 
make it as true to the moon as at first, would be raised one 
day; the other, that the beginning of the year would be 
shifted from the month next after the winter solstice, to the 
month next after the autumnal equinox; 1. 6. from the first 
month in the old Octaéteric correction to the fenth. Of the 
former of these inferences however proof will be produced by 
and by, from the proportion of the luuar time of the Argive 
Metonic correction to that of the Macedo-Hellenic. As to 
the latter, it is almost a necessary consequence of the former ; 
since, if the Argive Metonic correction and the Macedo- 
Hellenic agreed together so closely in every other essential 
respect, they could not have differed in the beginnings of 
their years respectively. But, indeed, the analogy of so many 
other cases in which the substitution of the Metonic cycle 
for the octaéteric was accompanied by this kind of change in 
the beginning of the year also, and in particular the example 
of the Spartans and the Eleans, which was the most likely of 
all to influence the Argives, render it sufficiently probable 
per se, that when the old Octaéteric correction was superseded 
by the Metonic at Argos also, the head of the calendar was 
transferred from the winter quarter to the autumnal. 

And though positive testimony to the fact of this change 
likewise is still a desideratum, yet something like proof of it 
begins to appear in contemporary history, as soon as the 
affairs of the Greeks began to be mixed up with those of the 
Romans. It may be collected from Livy at least’, U. C. 556, 
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B. C. 199-198, that the Comitia at Argos that year must 
have been held towards the end of the summer, yet before 
the close of the military season. ‘The comitial month in all 
the Greek calendars appears to have been the last in the 
official year. B.C. 198, Period in. 33 of the proper Metonic 
correction at Argos *, the first month would bear date Octo- 
ber 6, and the preceding month September 6: and if the 
Comitia were actually held any time between these extremes, 
it would be entirely agreeable to the context of Livy—espe- 
cially if they were held at the beginning of the month; for 
it is implied in his account of these proceedings that the 
nights were dark at the time. 

These points therefore—i. That the first lunar correction 
at Argos was the Octaéteric, of the third Type, Jan. 7, B.C. 
542, τι. That the Metonic correction was substituted for it 
at the end of its first Period, B.C. 382, in. That the epochs 
of the months were raised one day all round the year, iv. That 
the beginning of the year was removed from the first new 
moon after the winter solstice to the first after the autumnal 
equinox—these points, we say, having been established, we 
are in a better condition to judge of the extant testimony to 
the rule of the Nemean games in the Argive calendar, and 
to apply it to its proper use and purpose. 


Section V.—On the date of the Nemean Games, as deducible 
Jrom the testimony of Pindar. 


On this question of the date of the Nemean games in the 
calendar of the time being—as the oldest testimony to which 
we can appeal at present is that of Pindar, so, if we may 
only assume that the Nemean odes of Pindar relate to occa- 
sions communis generis, (1. e. to victories gained in those games 
under similar circumstances,) there are two among them, of 
which it may be inferred, in our opinion, with great proba- 
bility, that these at least, if not all the rest, were written in 
honour of such victories obtained on the first of the month 
or on the first of the moon: from which it will follow, that 
the stated date of the games, in these instances at least, must 
have been the numenia in one or the other of these senses ; 


* See Vol. 11. Appendix, Table vii. 
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in the former, if it was a fixed date of its kind; in the latter, 
if it followed the moon. And in Pindar’s time, it should be 
remembered, the calendar everywhere was still octaéteric, 
and a given lunar date, in order to be always true to nature, 
must follow the moon perpetually. 


i. Ὦ πότνια Μοῖσα, μᾶτερ 
ἁμετέρα, λίσσομαι 
τὰν πολυξέναν ἐν 
ἱερομηνίᾳ Νεμεάδι 
ἵκεο Δωρίδα νᾶσον Αἴγι- 
vav* K,T.A. 

The use of this term ἱερομηνία indeed is not restricted to 
any one day of the month—'epounvla’ ἑορτάσιμος ἡμέρα" ἱερὰ 
ἑορτὴ κατὰ μῆνα ---Ἱερομηνία"... αἵ ἑορτώδεις ἡμέραι ἱερομηνίαι κα- 
λοῦνται 1---Μηδέποτε δὲ ἡσυχίαν δυναμένους ἄγειν, ἀλλὰ μηδὲ ἐν 
ταῖς ἱερομηνίαις, μηδὲ ἐὰν ἐκεχειρίαν ἐπαγγέλλωσιἃ. Demosthe- 
nes Ὁ applies it to the Dionysia, or rather to that one day of 
the Dionysia® on which he was assaulted by Midias.. In 
another instance‘, he applies it to the Cronia, the 12th of 
the month. Thucydides, in one instance 5, applies it to the 
Carnean month in general—Kapveios δ᾽ ἣν μὴν. ἱερομηνία Ao- 
ριεῦσιν *: in another, to one day of the month, that of the 
surprise of Platazaf—which, as we saw‘, was meant in reality 
of the first of the month. The Greek writers of Roman his- 
tory apply it to the kalends of Januarys, or to any other day | 
in the Roman calendar, of the nature of an holiday, whether 
ordinary or extraordinary». But its proper meaning was 


* The term might be extended to the whole of a month, as it once was 
to the whole of the month Δημητριὼν at Athens, when Munychion was so 
called in honour of Demetrius: see Vol. ii. 106. Scholia in Nemea iii: 
Ἱερομηνίαι δὲ λέγονται αἱ ἐν τῷ μηνὶ ἱεραὶ ἡμέραι οἱαιδήποτε, θεοῖς ἀνειμέναι. 
τὸν οὖν Δημητριῶνα μῆνά φησι Φιλόχορος ὅλον ψηφίσασθαι τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους 
ἱερομηνίαν λέγεσθαι, οἷον ὅλον ἑορτήν. ἱερομηνίαν φησὶν ἐν τούτοις" ᾿Απάντων 
ἡμῶν ἀγόντων ἱερομηνίαν. 


x Nemea, iii. I 866. 

y Hesychius: ef. Scholia vulgaria in 
Demosthen. 323. Kata Μειδίου. 

5. Harpocration: cf. Suidas, Ἱερομη- 
via: ἱερομηνίαι : Etym. M. ‘lepounvia. 

ἃ Dio Chrys. vi. 209. 5. 

b xxi. Contra Midiam, § 43, 44. 

© § 72. 


4 Oratio xxiv. Contra Timocratem, 


ἕν. 54. 

f iii. 56. cf. Vol. i. page 174 sqq. 

g Cf. our Origines Kalendariz Ita- 
lice, iv. 134 n. 

h Cf. Dio, xliii. 44: xlv. 6, 7. 
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always understood to be that of some one day; as may be 
collected from the following observation of Aristidesi: Ἢ 
κομιδῇ γ᾽ ἂν εἴη τῶν ἀτόπων, εἰ οἱ μὲν νομοθέται τούτου χάριν ἐξέ- 
τειναν τὰς συνόδους, καὶ νὴ Δία γε αὐτὸ τοὔνομα τῆς ἱερομηνίας 
παρέβησαν, πλείω τὸν χρόνον προσθέντες κι τ. A. And this one 
day, according to the Scholiast on Pindar*, most properly 
the first of the month: so much so, that he explains the term 
itself as if per syncopen for tepovovynvia —‘lepopnviay δὲ λέ- 
γουσι κατὰ σύντμησιν τὴν tepovovpnviav—though he assigns a 
reason for it, which would make it no more proper for the 
first of the Nemean month, than for the first of any other: 
Αἱ yap τῶν μηνῶν ἀρχαὶ ἱεραί εἰσιν τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνος--- καθὸ ὁ αὐτὸς 
δοκεῖ εἶναι τῷ ἡλίῳ. Yet he himself subjoins also: Οἱ δὲ ἱερὸν 
μῆνα καθόλου λέγουσι κεκλῆσθαι ἐν ᾧ τὰ Νέμεα ἄγεται. And if 
the whole of the month was sacred on that account, much 
more must the first of the same month have been, not only 
as the first of the Nemean month, but as the νουμηνία abso- 
lutely, and in that capacity sacred to Apollo also +. 
li. Τὰ μακρὰ δ᾽ ἐξενέπειν 

ἐρύκει με τεθμὸς 

ὧραί τ᾽ ἐπειγόμεναι. 

ἴυγγι δ᾽ ἕλκομαι ἦτορ 

νουμηνίᾳ θίγεμεν. 

ἔμπα καίπερ K,T.A.! 
Pindar’s idiom in the use of this verb θίγειν requires the 
phrase, Νουμηνίᾳ θίγεμεν, to be understood of attaining to, 
reaching to, touching, as it were, and handling, the new moon ; 
i.e. making it the subject of congratulation and encomium. 
And the context implies that he was desirous to do so, be- 
cause such was his proper business at the time in question ; 
such was the engagement he had made—and everything else, 


T One of these scholiasts paraphrases the exordium of Nemea y as fol- 
lows: Ἱκετεύω oe, ὦ ἐντιμοτάτη Μοῦσα, ... ἐν τῇδε τῇ ἱερονουμηνίᾳ τῆς 
Νεμεάδος, ἧκε εἰς τὴν Αἴγιναν «,T.A.: and whosoever was the author of 
this paraphrase, he must have known that the Nemean games either were 
or might be celebrated on the νουμηνία of their proper month. 


1 xiii. Panathenaicus, i. 239.11. The ἱερομηνία μὲν μία ἡμέρα ἐστὶ, καθ᾽ ἣν 
Scholiast’s comment on this passage δέῃ Δία ἢ Ποσειδῶνα ἢ ᾿Αθηνᾶν τιμᾷν" 
(iii. 198. 6) is, Ἱερομηνίαν λέγει τὴν οἱ νομοθέται δὲ εἰς τρεῖς ἡμέρας ἣ πλείους 
μίαν τοῦ μηνὸς ἡμέραν. ἱερομηνία δ ταύτην προήγαγον. 
καλεῖται διὰ τὸ ἱερὰν εἶναι ἡμέραν τοῦ K In loc. 
unvds—Td παρέβησαν λέγει, ἐπειδήπερ 1 Nemea, iv. 53 
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however attractive, in comparison of tliis, was out of season 
and foreign to the purpose. The scholiasts have nothing 
here calculated to throw light on his meaning; though one 
of them tells us the place was explained by Aristarchus as if 
Pindar had bargained to finish this epinikion by the next 
new moon™, What then could the new moon alluded to 
mean but the occasion of the Poem? the day on which the 
victory celebrated in it had been won? But if not: the vic- 
tory having been won on the new moon, the Nemea, in this 
instance at least, had been celebrated on the first of the 
month, or the first of the moon. 


Section VI.—On the date assigned them by the Scholia on 
Pindar. 


Such then being the inference respecting the stated date 
of the Nemean games apparently deducible from the testi- 
mony of Pindar himself; it is very necessary to observe that 
on this point the testimony of the scholiasts on Pindar seems 
to be at variance with his—and not more at variance with 
his, than with itself. Two dates are assigned to the Nemean 
games, one in the arguments prefixed to the scholia on the 
Nemean odes, the other in the scholia on the Olympic odes ; 
and though there is, after all, no real inconsistency between 
these, yet at first sight they appear to be contrary one to the 
other. We shall begin with considering the latter first; 
which is one of the statements of the vetus scholiasta, and 
probably as genuine and authentic a testimony of its kind as 
any which occurs in the whole of this collection of scholia on 
Pindar at present. 

We had occasion to produce this statement in illustration 
of the Rhodian calendar"; but its importance to the present 
question requires us to produce it here again: Τελεῖται yap 
ἐκεῖ, (scil. at Rhodes,) ἀγὼν Τληπολέμειος ἐπικαλούμενος. ἐγ- 
κωμιαστικῶς δὲ ὁ Πίνδαρος τὸν ἀγῶνα Ἡλίῳ τελούμενον εἰς τὸν 





Τληπόλεμον μετήγαγε---τελεῖται δὲ μηνὸς Γορπιαίου εἰκοστῇ τε- 
τάρτῃ ἡμέρᾳ, ἀπέχει δὲ τῶν Νεμέων ἡμέραις ἕξ. 

According to this testimony then the stated date of the 
Nemean games was six days later than that of the Haleia or 


m Ad vers. 53. 58. n Supra, vol. v. page 229. 
© Scholia ad Olymp. vii. 147. cf. ad vers. 36: 141-145: 146. 
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Tlepolemeia at Rhodes; and the stated date of the latter 
being the 24th of the Macedo. Hellenic Gorpizus, (the 24th of 
the Rhodian Hyakinthius), the stated date of the former 
must have been the 30th of the same month. The first re- 
mark which we may make on this conclusion (so clearly 
deducible from the words of the vetus scholiasta in this in- 
stance) is that, however much at variance apparently with 
the date in the argument of the Nemea, it may not be incon- 
sistent with the inference on the same point deduced from 
the testimony of Pindar, as far as we have yet considered it ; 
for there would be little difference, under any circumstances, 
between the 30th or τριακὰς of a given month, and the νουμη- 
via of the next to it. And on one supposition, viz. that such 
was the relation of the Argive calendar, by which the Nemean 
games were celebrated, to the Macedo-Hellenic, that the vov- 
μηνίαι in the former, all round the calendar, fell on the τρια- 
κάδες in the latter, it is manifest that there would be no dif- 
ference at all between the Nemean date of the vetus scho- 
hasta, and that which we have collected from Pindar himself. 
It would be certain at least from the testimony of the former, 
whether it was equally so from that of the latter or not, that 
if the proper Nemean date in the Macedo-Hellenic calendar 
of his time was the τριακὰς, in the Argive calendar of the same 
time it must have been the νουμηνία. 

Now the relation in question was actually that which began 
to exist between the Metonic correction at Argos, and the 
Macedo-Hellenic, from the time when both came to be co- 
existent, viz. from B.C. 306 and downwards. The former 
was attached to September 30, the latter to October 1. There 
was consequently one day’s difference between them, but no 
more. The first numenia in the one fell on the last triacas 
in the other. And everything else in these two calendars, 
except the names of the months, being the same; this ori- 
ginal distinction between them would be propagated through 
the decursus of each along with the other, perpetually. The 
τριακάδες of the Macedo-Hellenic calendar would all fall on 
the νουμηνίαι of the Argive; so that if, under such circum- 
stances, we found it asserted in any ancient authority, (as we 
do in these old commentaries on Pindar,) that the regular 
date of the Nemean games (known to have been always cele- 
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brated by the Argive calendar), in the Macedo-Hellenic was 
the τριακὰς of such and such ἃ month—this would necessarily 
be understood to mean that, in its proper calendar, the Ar- 
give, it was the νουμηνία of the corresponding month. And 
thus the testimony of the vetus scholiasta on this point, and 
that of Pindar himself, would be seen to be consistent with 
each other. 


Section VII.—On the date of the Nemean Games, in the year 
of the Battle of Trasimen. 


The conclusion respecting the date of the Nemean games, 
to which we should thus be justified in coming, on the au- 
thority both of Pindar himself, and of the old scholiast on 
Pindar, admits of being confirmed by one of the best authen- 
ticated instances of the celebration of these games, which is 
anywhere upon record in ancient history; viz. that, the fact 
of which, as one of the events of the year of Thrasymenus in 
Italy, B.C. 217, we learn from Polybius. 

B. C. 217 was the third year of the Bellum Sociale; and 
Polybius begins his account of it P with the election of Aratus 
the younger to the office of praetor of the Achzean league: 
and after some interruption he resumes it 4 at the same point 
of time. The official year of the League in this instance 
entered May 11, B.C. 217". The particulars of the cam- 
paign of the year follow next’. Mention occurst of an 
᾿Αχαιῶν otvodos—such as, there is reason to believe, would be 
of stated occurrence Y about any of the quarters of the natu- 
ral year. Directly after the harvest (θερισμὸς and σίτου κομιδὴ Χ) 
was ready to begin: which brings the order and sequence of 
events from the beginning of May down to the beginning of 
July at least Y. 

The account then passes to the movements of Philip2. 
The winter being over# he takes the field ; and on the sixth 
day after he left Edessa» he arrives at Larissa. His attempt 
on Melita is next related*. After this we have the siege 
of Thebes (Thebz Phthiotides) 300 stades from Larissa; and 


Ρ y. 30, 1-7. q Ibid. 91. § 1. cf. 96. Vol. iii. Appendix, Table xii. 
Sy. QI-105. t Ibid. 94, 1. 3. Vv Cf. iv. 7-22. XV. 5, 5- 
Y See Vol. 1. 144 sqq. ZV. 97. 1-4. MOT οὗ 1: 


b Ibid. 97, 4. ς 97, 5-6. 
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in 3+9+483, or 15 days4, its reduction: coincidently with 
which, or while the siege was still going on, according to 
Polybius, the battle of Trasimen also took place®: Συνέβαινε 
δὲ καθ᾽ ods καιροὺς ἐπολιόρκει τὰς Θήβας Φίλιππος ἡττῆσθαι ‘Pw- 
μαίους ὑπ᾽ ᾿Αννίβου τῇ περὶ Τυρρηνίαν μάχῃ, τὴν δὲ φήμην ὑπὲρ 
τῶν γεγονότων μηδέπω προσπεπτωκέναι τοῖς “Ελλησι. This im- 
plies that the battle was fought either before the siege of 
Thebes began, or early in the course of it. 

After the reduction of Thebes some time was passed by 
Philip there’; the length of which is not specified, and in 
the course of which an embassy arrived, sent by the Rhodi- 
ans, and others, as well as from the Ptolemy reigning in 
Egypt, to mediate in bringing about a peace. He is then 
represented as taking the seas, and sailing δι᾿ Εὐρίπου, (after 
touching at other localities in the way,) to Kenchree, the 
port of Corinth on the Sinus Saronicus: from which quarter 
Polybius supposes him to have continued his route to Argos, 
with little or no delay, in order to be in time for the Nemean 
games: Kara σπουδὴν ἧκε μετὰ φίλων ἐπὶ τὴν τῶν Νεμέων» πανή- 
γυριν εἰς "Ἄργος Β. And after his arrival, and as it would seem 
when the games had only just begun, he received the news 
of the battle: ἔΑρτι δ᾽ αὐτοῦ θεωμένου τὸν ἀγῶνα τὸν γυμνικὸν 
παρῆν ἐκ Μακεδονίας γραμματοφόρος, διασαφῶν ὅτι λείπονται 
ἱΡῬωμαῖοι μάχῃ μεγάλῃ, καὶ κρατεῖ τῶν ὑπαίθρων ᾿Αννίβας. This 
messenger consequently had gone with this intelligence first 
to Macedonia, and not finding the king there, had followed 
him to Argos. 

Now the date of this battle according to Ovid in the Ro- 
man calendar of the time being was the ix Kal. Quinctiles, 
the 22nd of the Roman Junius, which B. C. 217 corresponded 
to the Juhan July 12*. The question is then, What length 


Ἔ Non ego te, quamvis properabis vincere, Cesar, 


Si vetet auspicium, signa movere velim. 
Sint tibi Flaminius Trasymenaque litora testes, 
Per volucres equos multa monere deos. 
Tempora si veteris queris temeraria damni; 
Quartus ab extremo mense bis 1116 dies!. 


4 y. 99, 2, 3-100, 1. 6. crys TOP, 3. ἵν, 100, 8-10: 101, 2-4. 
g Ibid. 2. ity, 101, 5. i Thid. 6. 


1 Ovid. Fasti, vi. 763. 
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That is, the date of the battle of Trasimen in the calendar of the time 
was ix Kalendas Quinctiles? (or Julias of after-times). And this both in 
the calendar of this time and in that of Ovid’s denoted the eighth day from 
the end of the month. It is however to be observed that the Roman 
Junius of this time having only 29 days, (though in the calendar of Ovid’s 
time, the Julian correction, it had 30 days,) the ix Kal. Quinctiles in the 
Roman style of this time denoted June 22, not June 23 Roman, of this 
time also. 

Now the year of Trasimen having been U. C. 537 of Varro, B. C. 217, 
Cycle x. τύ, (a common year, or one of 355 days, in the Decemviral calen- 
dar 3) ; the Kalends of Januarius that year fell January 25 at midnight— 
the Kalends of Junius June 21 at midnight—and the 22nd of Junius 
(ix Kal. Quinctiles) July 12 at midnight’. This was consequently the 
true Julian date of the battle, as recoverable from the traditionary date, 
consigned to the calendar of the time in the Roman style, and ever after 
preserved in it down to the time of Ovid. 

There is no reason to doubt of the truth of this date. The circum- 
stances before, and after, and at, the time of the battle tend only to con- 
firm it. i. Among the prodigies which are said to have portended the de- 
feat of the Romans on this occasion, one was the settling of a swarm of 
bees on their standards : Nec de Diis possumus queri. imminentem quippe 
temerario duci cladem preedixerant insidentia signis examina, et aquilz 
prodire nolentes, et commissam aciem sequutus ingens terre tremor 4: 
and that would be a very possible and even probable occurrence in the 
month of July. ii. Valerius Maximus? tells us that when Hiero king of 
Sicily heard of the misfortune of the Romans, he sent them a large sup- 
ply of corn (300,000 modii of wheat, 200,000 of barley); from which it 
must be inferred that the time of the battle, and the season of harvest, (the 
later of the two, wheat-harvest,) for the climate of Sicily, must have been 
nearly coincident: and that this would be the case on or soon after 
July 12, B.C. 217, in the Julian calendar of this Period, may be seen 
from our Origines Kalendariz Italice 6. It may be inferred from Livy 7 
that the harvest was going on in Etruria, (not far from the scene of the 
battle,) even before the battle: and that too would begin to be the case by 
the end of June or beginning of July®: and Livy himself supplies proof 
that only two years later, B. C. 215, the corn was already in a state to be 
reaped and housed, for these localities generally, by the Kalends of 
Junius, June 23 Julian that year9. And this year, B. C. 217 itself, the 
season of harvest was not yet over in Samnium, when Hannibal had just 
got possession of Geronium 10, which he had fixed upon for his winter 


2 Cf. vers. 711. 716. 717-724. 725— 
728. 729-732. 733-762. 

3 See our Origines Kal. Italice, iv. 
pag. Ixvii. 

4 Florus, ii. 6. 14. 

5. iv. viii. De Liberalitate, Externa, 
§ 1. cf. Zonaras, viii. 26. 416 C : Livy, 
2-0 ON ere 6 iii. 304. 


7, ΧΧΙ Bod 

8 Cf. our Origines Kalendariz Ital. 
il. 140. 

9 xxiii. 32. cf. our Orig. Kal. Ital. 
ii. 142 m. and 415. 

10 Polyhbius, iii. 100, 1. 8: cf. τοι. 
2, 10: v. 108, 9,19: 107, 4-109, 1: 
Appian, vii. 15: Livy, xxii. 18. 24. 
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quarters; nor even in the neighbourhood of Rome, when Fabius assumed 
the command of the Roman army!!: and according to Silius Italicus, 
who is quite as much the historian as the poet of the second Punic war, 
the vintage season was still distant, when Hannibal moved into Campania, 
though the grapes had begun to ripen. 

Hic vero intravit postquam uberis arva Falerni 

* * * * * 

Addunt frugiferis inimica incendia ramis !2. 


ii. But the most critical circumstance of all is the total absence in 
every account of the battle, which has come down to us, of any allusion to 
the moon!8, This omission is explained by the date of the battle, if it 
was really July 12; for the moon, at that time, as our Tables shew (Period 
xill. vill. 7), could have been only four days old *, and must have been set 
long before the time of the battle. 

It is agreed that Hannibal occupied the defiles of Trasimenus, the night 
before ; that Flaminius arrived at the mouth of the pass the day before the 
battle also, but "Owe τῆς Spas 14; and entered it the next morning as soon 
as it was daylight (Ths ἡμέρας ἐπιγενομένης, and Ὑπὸ τὴν ἑωθινὴν φυλακήν): 
it is agreed too that the morning of the battle was very misty (ὁμιχλώδης 
ἡμέρα διαφερόντως 16) : so much so that according to Livy 17 the battle had 
been going on three hours before the sun had dissipated this mist. Silius 

talicus describes the occupation of the pass the night before, as follows— 


Ceperat Etruscos occulto milite colles 
Sidonius ductor, perque alta silentia noctis 
Silvarum amfractus ceecis insiderat armis 18, 


And the entrance of Flaminius into the defile the next morning— 


Et jam curriculo nigram nox roscida metam 
Stringebat, nec se thalamis Tithonia conjunx 
Protulerat, stabatque nitens in limine primo. 
Quum minus abnuerit noctem desisse viator 
Quam czpisse diem—consul carpebat iniquas 
Preegrediens signa ipsa vias !9— 


In which too, as usual, he is as much an historian as a poet. Under such 
circumstances, if the moon had been shining at the time, or even capable 
of being seen at all, the absence of any allusion to it would be inexplicable. 
But, according to Silius Italicus, (though there was actually a moon four 
days old, and capable of giving some light even after sunset, until near 
midnight on July 12,) the setting in of the night, i. 6. of darkness, imme- 


* There was a lunar eclipse on August 21, and consequently a full moon 
about July 22 or 23. 


11 Livy, xxii. g-1r. 412 D-413C: Orosius, iv. 15: Livy, 
12 vii. 159. XXil. 4. 
13 Cf. Polybius, iii. 80-85 : Appian, 14 Polybius, iii. 83, 6. 
vii. 9, 10: Livy, xxii. 4-6: Florus, ii. 16 Ibid. 84, 1-13: Florus, ii. 6, 13. 
6, 13: Plutarch, Fabius Maximus, iii: 17 xxii. 6. LStivenn's 


Frontinus, 11. v. 24: Zonaras, viii. 25. 19 ν, 24. ef. 55-58, Sunrise. 
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of time would be necessary to carry the news of the battle 
from Trasymen in Italy first to Macedonia, and then from 
Macedonia to Argos in the Peloponnese? No doubt the 
messenger who brought it was one of the Hemerodromi of 
antiquity, who must have travelled express at any time, and 


diately after sunset on the day of the battle, was the very thing which put 
an end to it. 

Sic fatus cessit nocti, finemque dedere 

Ceedibus infuse subducto sole tenebre 20, 


In a word, the circumstances which preceded the battle, the placing of 
the ambush, under cover of darkness, the evening before, the mist on the 
following morning before and after daybreak, might well be characteristic 
of such a date as this of July 12, for the climate of Etruria, when the 
moon was only four or five days old, and the solstice of summer was six- 
teen or seventeen days past. ‘The particulars indeed of the campaign, 
from the time when Hannibal moved out of his winter-quarters the second 
time, to that of his arrival at Trasimen, are very imperfectly related; and, 
as actually left on record, do not appear adequate to fill up the immediate 
period. Polybius dates the resumption of military operations by the 
Romans, ᾿Ενισταμένης τῆς ἐαρινῆς Gpas2!; but he speaks of Hannibal as 
still wintering at that time among the Gauls, and as finally making the 
passage of the marches, “Aya τῷ τὴν ὥραν μεταβάλλειν 22, Livy too dates 
his second movement Quum ver adpeteret #3; and about the same time 
as the ingress of the consular year, the Ides of Martius, April5. ‘The 
passage of the marshes, according to Polybius 24, took up only four days 
and three nights; and Hannibal immediately after was already between 
Fesule (in Hetruria) and Arretium 25; from the former of which to the 
Lacus T'rasimenus the distance did not exceed 60 Roman miles, and from 
the latter it was not half so much. We must suppose therefore, that the 
actual time when he arrived in these quarters, and consequently made his 
second attempt to cross the marshes, could not have been long before the 
end of May. 

As a further confirmation of the traditionary date of the battle, we may 
observe that, according to Appian 26, the six months of the Pro-dictatura 
of Fabius, to which he was appointed soon after the battle, came to an end 
in the winter season, while he was posted opposite to Hannibal at Gero- 
nium; yet before the expiration of the consular year of Servilius and Fla- 
minius. If the first of these months was the Roman Quinctilis, the last 
would be the Roman December; and the consular year at this time began 
on the Ides of Martius, two months and upwards later than December. 


20 v. 677. 24 iii. 79, 8. cf. Livy, xxii. 2, 3. 
21 1. 7.1. 25 Polyb. ili. 80,1. 82,1: Livy, xxii. 
22 Ibid. 78, 6. 79: οὗ Appian, vii.g: 2, 3. 

Orosius, iv. 15. 26 vii. 12-15, 16. 
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at this particular time, when news of so much importance 
had to be communicated to Philip without delay, would 
make even more than ordinary haste: and very remarkable 
things are related of the performances, under such circum- 
stances, of this class of servants in ancient times *. 

Let us assume however, as an instance the most nearly 
parallel to this, the case of the news of the battle of Pydna, 
which required to be carried from Pydna in Macedonia to 
Rome. The first messengers of Paullus A’milius, despatched 
on that occasion, arrived in 13 days, the second in 17). 
Paullus himself had been only ten days in travelling the 
same year from Brundusium to the camp, in presence of the 
enemy ™. The messengers of Philip certainly would not 
travel with less despatch than those of Paullus Aumilius: so 
that, if we allowed them 15 days from Trasymen in Italy, 
in the neighbourhood of Perusia, to Edessa in Macedonia, 
and seven or eight more from Edessa to Argos, we might be 
allowing as much as the circumstances of the case might have 
required, and yet not more than 22 or 23 days in all. 

The actual interval however, between the date of the battle 
and the date of the Nemean games, would permit even an 
enlargement of this interval, if necessary. For if we may 
only assume that the regular date of these games was Gor- 
pizeus 30, for the time being; then, Period ii. 13 of the 
Macedo-Hellenic calendar", Dius 1 falling Sept. 18, Gor- 
pizus 1 (a fu/i month) would fall July 9, B.C. 217, and 
Gorpizus 30, on August 7; to which day inclusive from the 
date of Thrasymen, July 12, eaclusive, the absolute interval 
would be 26 days—amply suflicient for the circumstances of 
the case, yet possibly so little more than necessary, as to be 
a remarkably close coincidence *. 


* If we institute the calculation of this interval from the beginning of 
the siege of Thebes, (v. 99, 2—102, 5,) it will come to the same thing at 
last. The battle had taken place before the siege began: the siege there- 
fore did not begin before July 12. It lasted 15 days, i. 6. not later than 
July 27. We have then to take into account the number of days spent at 
Thebes, the length of the voyage to Corinth, (220 Roman miles direct = 
four days’ sail,) the journey to Argos, one day, and the next day the 


k Cf. Vol. iii. 6 sqq. 1 Origines Kalendariz Ital. iii. 161, 162. 
m 1014. 157, 158. » Vol. iii. Appendix, Table xvii. A. 
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The arrival of this intelligence was soon followed by the 
conclusion of a peace between the Achzeans and the A‘to- 
lians®; yet before the usual time of the A*tolian comitia, 
at which Agelaus, who had been the principal instrument in 
bringing the peace about, was elected pretor?. The Atolian 
comitia, B.C. 217, would not be in course before October 6 9, 
two months later than August 7, the date of the Nemean 
games, and of the receipt of the news of Trasimen *. 


Section VIII.—On the date of the Games assigned in the 
Nemean Argument ; and on the distinction of the Nemea 
into those of the winter and those of the summer. 


As we have observed however, besides this date of the 
games, in terms of the Macedonian Gorpieus, another oc- 
curs in the Arguments of the Nemean Odes of Pindar, in 
terms of the Macedonian Panemus. The ivth Argument, 
after giving an account of the origin of the games, concludes 
with the specification of their date: Kai ἐστι τριετὴς, τελού- 
uevos μηνὶ Πανέμῳ δωδεκάτῃ : and the vth Argument also 
(probably after the ivth) has just the same statement: Καί 
ἐστι τριετὴς, τελούμενος μηνὶ Πανέμῳ ιβ΄. 

Each of these authorities consequently assigns the 12th of 
Panemus as the date of the games; and both Gorpizus and 


games: six days only in all, besides the time passed at Thebes, which 
may be estimated at five days also, so as to make up the interval, from the 
end of the siege, (July 27 to August 7,) to 11 days. 


* It is observable that all these events are dated by Polybius, (v. 105, 3,) 
Olymp. cxl. 3: Ταῦτα δὲ πάντα συνέβη γενέσθαι κατὰ τὸν τρίτον ἐνιαυτὸν 
τῆς ἐκατοστῆς καὶ τετταρακοστῆς ᾿Ολυμπιάδος" λέγω δὲ τὴν τῶν “Ρωμαίων 
περὶ τὴν Τυρρηνίαν μάχην, καὶ τὴν ᾿Αντιόχου περὶ Κοιλὴν Συρίαν, ἔτι δὲ τὰς 
᾿Αχαιῶν καὶ Φιλίππου πρὸς Αἰτωλοὺς διαλύσεις. The fourth year of Olymp. 
exl, reckoned by the same rule as the first, would bear date Hecatombzon 
or Apollonius 11, July 22, B.C. 217: and none of the events here enume- 
rated in strictness was later than this date, except the conclusion of the 
peace. The battle of Rhaphia was fought in March, that year, (see our 
Fasti Catholici, ii. 437). The battle of Trasimen, July 12, would be ten days 
at least earlier than the expiration of Olymp. cx]. 3. 


9 vy. IOL, I-IO5. P v. 103, 8, 9—105, 1: 107, 5. 
4 Vol. iii, Appendix, Table xv. 
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Panemus being months of the Macedo-Hellenic calendar, 
and one as well known as the other, there is no more rea- 
son to doubt that this date was intended of the 12th of the 
Macedo-Hellenic Panemus, than the other of the 30th of 
the Macedo-Hellenic Gorpizeus; the former too in the lunar 
mouth so called, as much as the latter. The name of Pane- 
mus indeed has occurred in various calendars; and even in 
the calendar of Corinth, by which the Nemean games them- 
selves some time or other might have been regulated. But 
there was no Panemus, so far as we know, in the Argive 
calendar: and in any case, a reference like this, absolutely 
and without any qualification, to a month so called, could be 
understood of nothing but the well-known month, the Ma- 
cedo-Hellenic Panemus. 

This however being supposed in this instance, it is impos- 
sible that this date of the 12th of Panemus, and the other 
of the 30th of Gorpizus, as the dates of one and the same 
solemnity, and at one and the same time, could both have 
been true. Panemus was the ninth month in the Macedo- 
Hellenic calendar, and Gorpizeus was the eleventh: and the 
12th of the ninth month could never have been the same 
with the 30th of the eleventh. And if we apply this date of 
Panemus 12 to the case of the Nemea, which we have just 
considered, it will be found to be utterly inconsistent with it. 
The actual date of these games was certainly later than July 
12; and yet the 12th of Panemus the same year could not 
have fallen later than May 22. 

Here then, in order to the reconciliation of these statements, 
and to the removal of all the difficulty produced by this 
seeming conflict of testimony on the same point, a distinc- 
tion comes in very opportunely, which has long been known 
to the learned as something peculiar to two of the games of 
the Period, the Nemea and the Isthmia, but not to the other 
two, the Olympia and the Pythia; that viz. of being cele- 
brated dwice in their proper cycle of four years, while the 
Olympia and the Pythia were celebrated only once, and at a 
different season of the natural year on each of these occa- 
sions, which the learned have agreed to designate as the 
winter and the summer respectively. We hope to produce 
proofs of this distinction hereafter, in reference to both the 
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Nemea and the Isthmia at once. At present it may suffice 
to observe that the winter Nemea are recognised in Pausa- 
nias by name; and in such a manner as to imply the simul- 
taneous existence of summer Nemea also": Καὶ δὴ καὶ δρόμου 
προτιθέασιν ἀγῶνα ἀνδράσιν ὡπλισμένοις Νεμείων πανηγύρει τῶν 
χειμερινῶν---- Εκλειφθέντα ἐκ Νεμείων τε καὶ ᾿Ισθμίων αὐτὸν (the 
δρόμος ἵππιος) ὁ βασιλεὺς ᾿Αδριανὸς ἐς Νεμείων ἀγῶνα τῶν χειμε- 
ρινῶν ἀπέδωκεν ᾿Αργείοις 5. 

The fact therefore of this distinction in the kinds of Nemea 
is unquestionable. Nor can it be wrong in us at present, 
after the example of the ancients themselves, to speak of the 
one as the Nemea of winter, and of the other as the Nemea 
of summer; though it is agreed among the learned that the 
so-called winter Nemea would much more properly have 
been called spring Nemea. The winter Isthmia indeed may 
still retain their ancient denomination, insomuch as they did 
really fall much earlier in the year than the winter Nemea. 
But neither they, nor much less the Nemea, could ever have 
been celebrated according to their proper rule, yet within 
the limits of the winter season, as laid down in the parapeg- 
mata of antiquity, and defined by the Πλειάδων δύσις, on the 
one hand, and by the Ζεφύρου πνοὴ, on the other. 

It is consequently an obvious mode of reconciling each of 
our authorities to the other, and both of them with the truth 
on this point, to understand the date assigned by one, the 
12th of Panemus, of the Nemea of winter, and that which is 
assigned by the other, Gorpizus 30, of the Nemea of sum- 
mer. On this supposition there will be no opposition be- 
tween them ; and each may rest on the credit of its proper 
author. We have seen too that one of these, Gorpizeus 30, 
is confirmed by the internal evidence of some of the odes of 
Pindar, and by the circumstantial testimony of one of the 
best authenticated Nemean dates in all antiquity; and we 


may possibly see hereafter equally critical confirmation of 
the other, Panemus 12. 


alee Vee 2 S vi, Xvi. 4. 
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Section 1X.—On the Orbis Nemezeus, and the relation of the 
Nemea of both kinds to the Olympic Cycle. 


On this question of the Orbis Nemeeus, and of the relation 
of the Nemean years of both kinds to those of the Olympic 
cycle, great difference of opinion has always prevailed. Sca- 
liger and Petavius fixed them to the first and third years 
of the Olympic cycle'. Dodwell adopted the same arrange- 
ment’. Corsini himself fixes them to the second and the 
fourth*. And this too is the conclusion to which we have 
come; viz. that the proper Olympic year of the winter or 
spring Nemea was the second of the Olympic cycle, and that 
of the summer Nemea was the fourth; or, to speak more 
precisely, that the winter Nemea were celebrated in the 
fourth quarter of the second year of the Olympic cycle, dated 
from midsummer, and the summer Nemea in the first quarter 
of the fourth. 

The ivth and vth Nemean Arguments both represent the 
cycle of these games as ¢rieteric; which, in the ordinary 
sense of that mode of speaking, would imply that they were 
celebrated every two years. In the case however of games 
which, though celebrated twice in the same interval of four 
years, were not so at the same season of the year on each 
occasion, this mode of speaking, with no explanation of any 
kind, is ambiguous and calculated to mislead. When the 
ancients speak of the Nemea or the Isthmia as trieteric, 
they certainly mean that from the Nemea or the Isthmia of 
one of these seasons to the Nemea or the Isthmia of the 
other season, there was in some sense or other an interval of 
two years; but they never could mean that from the Nemea 
or the Isthmia of either kind to the Nemea or the Isthmia 
of the same kind again, the interval could be less than four 
years. Yet this, it is evident, and not the other, must always 
have been the true way of measuring and reckoning the 
Orbis Nemezus or Iisthmius; viz. from one instance of the 


* Corsini Dissert. Agonisticee, iii. 4. in secundos fere exeuntes inciderent. 
Ρ. 56. Cf. p.80: Atque alternis annis ita per- 
Vv Dissert. De Cyclis, vii. § £. agi consuevisse, ut hyberne quidem in 


x P. 56. Ut ineuntibus nimirum quar- _—smedios secwndos, wstive vero in quartos 
tis vestivee...agerentur, hybernz vero ineuntes Olympiadum annos inciderint. 
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Nemea or the Isthmia of a given season to the next of the 
same again. And as so measured and reckoned, there could 
have been no difference between the Orbis Nemezus, or 
Isthmius, and the Orbis Olympicus, or Pythius. All must 
have been a cycle of four years complete alike: and each 
might have been spoken of in the Greek idiom as a πεντε- 
τηρὶς alike. And this must have been the true reason why 
they were classed together under the name of the Περίοδος : 
and it both explains and excuses the language of some 
of our authorities, (Valerius Maximus, Hyginus, Pliny, So- 
linus, and others,) which speak of these two of the games of 
the Period, though notoriously dieteric in their time, and 
celebrated twice in every four years, as if they were quin- 
quennial, and celebrated only once. For so, on the principle 
which has just been pointed out, they must have been. The 
Nemea or the Isthmia of the same denomination could 
not possibly have come round more than once in every four 
years. 

If then the Olympic year of one summer or one winter 
Nemea has been ascertained, we know the regular Olympic 
year of the Nemea of that denomination perpetually. And 
forasmuch as it has been seen from testimony that the Ne- 
mea were celebrated de facto in the month of August, B.C. 
217, Olymp. cxl. 4 imeunte, this is demonstrative that the 
proper Olympic year of the Nemea of summer must have 
been the fourth year of the Olympic cycle, and the fourth 
ineunte; from which it will follow, that no case of the Ne- 
mea, recorded in history, which fell out in any year of the 
Olympic cycle but this, or in any quarter of that year but 
the first, could have been a case of the summer Nemea at 
least. 

And with regard to the proper Olympic year of the winter 
or spring Nemea; if the interval, from the summer Nemea to 
the winter ones next in order, was two years complete, then 
the former having been determined to Gorpizus 30, in the 
first quarter of the fourth year of the Olympic cycle, the 
latter would be determined to Gorpizus 30, in the first 
quarter of the second year of the cycle: but we have already 
seeu reason to conclude that, if the stated date of the Nemea 
of summer was Gorpizxus 30, that of the Nemea of winter 
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must have been Panemus 12. Not to mention that Nemea 
celebrated on the 30th of Gorpizus could never have passed 
for winter Nemea in any sense; though Nemea celebrated on 
Panemus 12, under certain circumstances, might do so. 

It is clear therefore that, whatsoever may have been the 
idiom of antiquity in speaking of the interval between one 
kind of Nemea and the next to it, it never could have been 
intended of two years complete, though it might have been 
of one year, and part of another. The conclusion conse- 
quently to which we have come on this point, and which we 
hope to confirm by proofs of the fact, is that of Corsini—that 
the Nemean years in the Olympic cycle were the second and 
the fourth; that of the Nemea of winter, the last quarter of 
the second year, that of the Nemea of summer, the first quarter 
of the fourth. It follows, that the winter Nemean years in the 
Octaéteris of Type iii must have been the first and the fifth; 
and the summer Nemean years the second and the sixth. 
We shall conclude therefore with exhibiting the following 
Scheme of both, adapted to the first cycle of this Octaéteris, 
and to Olymp. lix and lx, (both of which fell within it,) as 
the Type of the Orbis Nemeeus, both in its own Octaéteric 
cycle, and in the Olympic, perpetually. 


Type of the Orbis Nemeeus in the Octaéteric Cycle of Type tii, 
and in the Olympic, respectively. 


B.C. Cycle. Olymp. Nemea. 

542 i lix. 2 Last quarter. Winter or Spring. 
EAI 1] — 4 First quarter. Summer. 

ΒΊΟΣ Tall Ix. 4 

BBO) wt Ae 82 

Rag rary lx. 2 Last quarter. Winter or Spring. 
Epon EN — 4 First quarter. Summer. 

530 νἱὶ ]xi. 1 

535 *viil — 2 
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CHAPTER II. 


On the Institution of the Nemea of both kinds ; and to whom 
each is to be attributed, and when. 


Section I.—Recovery of the original Dates of the Nemea of 
both kinds in the old Octaéteric Cycle, from their recorded 
Dates in the Metonie Calendar at Argos. 


We shall now proceed to the most important question 
which we have still to consider, in connection with our pre- 
sent subject; viz. that of the institution of each kind of 
Nemea, and out of what it arose, and to whom it is to be at- 
tributed, and when. ‘The first thing necessary for this pur- 
pose is the recovery if possible of the original dates of both 
in the old Octaéteris, which was in use at Argos down to the 
adoption of the Metonic correction in B.C. 382, and from 
which, as the proper dates of the Nemean celebrity both at 
the time and from the first, they were no doubt transferred 
to that correction. 

Now these dates, such as they appear to have been con- 
signed to the Metonic calendar of Argos, have been re- 
covered through the Macedo-Hellenic calendar of the same 
epoch; one of them in the form of Gorpizeus 30, and the 
other in that of Panemus 12; the former, it will now be 
understood, the first of the month in the Metonic calendar 
of Argos next to Gorpieus, the latter the 13th of the month 
corresponding to Panemus. We shall therefore begin with 
exhibiting the first year of the first Callippic Period, common 
to both these calendars; in order to make it appear what 
months in the Argive corresponded to those in the Macedo- 
Hellenic, or vice versa. 
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First year of the first Period of 76 years, common to the Metonic Correction 
at Argos, and to the Macedo-Hellenic, B.C. 306 Y. 


Argwe Calendar. Macedo-Hellenic Calendar. 




















Period ii. 1. Period i. 1. 
Month. Ex. B.C, Month. Ex. 
i. Sept. 30. 306 i. Dius Oct. Xe 
1) Oct: +40: ii. Apellzeus — 841. 
iii. Nov. 29. 3 ii. Audynzeus Nov. 30. 3 
iv. Dec. 28. iv. Peritius Dec. 29. 
Ws Jan 27. G9 "36" v. Dystrus Jan. 28. 6 
vi. Feb. 25. vi. Xanthicus Feb. 26. 
vii. Mar. 26. 9 vii. Artemisius Mar. 27. 9 
viii. April 24. vill. Dzesius April 25. 
ix.) Mays24. 14" 12 ix. Panemus May 25. 12 
x. June 22. ΧΟ ΤΌΤΕ June 23. 
ἈΠ ΠῚ 52. Ὁ 05 xi. Gorpizus July 23. 15 
xii. Aug. 20. xii. Hyperberetzeus Aug. 21. 
PerSept: TOM τὸ epee O70 Sept. 20. 18 





It appears from this comparison that, just at this point of 
time, (that of the Ingress of the Second Callippic Period of 
the Argive calendar, and that of the first of the Macedo- 
Hellenic,) there was no real difference between the two 
calendars but this, that the first day of each of the months 
in the former was the last day of the preceding one in the 
latter. And if there was no difference between them, at the 
beginning of the Period common to both, but this, there 
could be none else at any other point of time in its subse- 
quent decursus. 

It is manifest therefore that just at this point of time in 
the decursus of the first of these Periods common to both, 
B.C. 306-305, from the relation thus holding good between 
the two calendars, four things might be assumed; 1. That 
the names of the months in the Macedo-Hellenic calendar 
would be just as applicable to the months in the Argive ; 
ii. That these names being transferred from the former to 
the latter accordingly, the 30th of Gorpizeus in the Macedo- 


y See Vol. iii. Appendix, Table xvii. A, and Table xiy. 
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Hellenic would be absolutely the same with the Ist of Hy- 
perbereteus in the Argive, and the 12th of Panemus in the 
former with the 13th in the latter. ii. That if Gorpizus 30 
all through this Period was the date of the summer Nemea 
in the Macedo-Hellenic style, Hyperberetzeus 1 must have 
been its date all through the same in the Argive; and if 
Panemus 12 was the stated date of the winter Nemea in the 
former, Panemus 13 must have been its stated date in the 
latter. iv. That if Hyperberetzeus 1 and Panemus 13 were 
the stated and regular dates of the summer and the winter 
Nemea respectively, in the Argive Metonic calendar, at the 
ingress of its second Callippic Period, B.C. 806-305; they 
must have been their respective dates at the ingress of the 
first, B. C. 382-381. 

And this enables us to recover their dates in the Octa- 
éteric cycle, older at Argos than this Metonic correction, 
B.C. 382. For in the first place, this Metonic correction 
itself having been derived from that older Octaéteric correc- 
tion, B. C. 382; just at that time there was no difference be- 
tween them. One of them was as true to the moon and to 
the sun as the other. Secondly, the date of this Metonic 
correction at Argos, B. C. 382, in the Olympic wera having 
corresponded to Olymp. xcix. 2 exeunte, or 3 ineunte, the 
spring Nemea must have been in course that very year; and 
the second year of the correction having corresponded to 
Olymp. xcix. 3 exeunte, or 4 ineunte, the summer Nemea 
must have been in course in that second year; and the pro- 
per date of each in the Metonic calendar just at this time 
must have been its proper date in the Octaéteric just at the 
same time also. Let us therefore compare the Argive Me- 
tonic calendar with the old Octaéteric, for each of these years 
of its first Callippic Period. 
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Comparison of the Metonic Correction at Argos, B.C. 383-382, and B.C. 
382-381, with the Octaéteric of Type wi for the same two years 7. 


Metonic Calendar. 








Octaéteric Calendar. 














Period o. 76. Period i. xx. 8-1. i. 1. 
— Ex B.C 

1/6? Ditis Sept.11 18 383 x Sept.11 30 days 
ii Apelleus Oct. το xi (ΟἿΣ, προ δὴν 
iii Audynzus Noy sr 2: iA) Noviegi}ig0 
iv Peritius Dee...8 xili B Dec. 30 
v __ Dystrus Jane 7+ 24. = 682 i Jan. .-8 “20 
vi Xanthicus Feb. 5 ii Rebs 30 59 
vii Artemisius Marcy 227 1] Mar. 8 29 
viii Dzsius April 5 iv April 6 30 
ix Panemus May 5 30 Vv May 6 29 
x Lous June 3 vi June 4 30 
xi Gorpizeus July 3 vii. ..; Julyss 4.6920 
xii_ Hyperberetzeusi Aug. 2 3 Willis SAIS, Σ᾽ 50 
xili il 31 1x Sept. Δ΄ 20 
1 Dius Sept. 30 x Sept. 30 

Period i. 1. Ex. B.C Period ii. i. 1, 2. 
i i Dius Sept. 30 382 x  Sept.30 30 days 
1 Apellzus Oct. 30 xis) Oct:y309 150 
iii Audynzus Nov. 29 3 xii Nov.28 30 
iv Peritius Dec. 28 i Dec. 28 20 
ν Dystrus Jan. 27 6; 581 i, .Jan. 26 -= 30 
vi Xanthicus Feb. 25 i. Feb: 255) 29 
vii Artemisius Mar. 26 9 iv'* Mar: 25 29 
viii Deesius April 24 v <April24 29 
ix Panemus May 24 12 vi May 23. 30 
x Loiis June 22 vii June 22 29 
xi Gorpizus July 22 15 viii July 21 30 
ΧΙ Hyperberetzeus Aug. 20 ix.; “Aug. 29 20 
i Dius Sept. 19 x  Sept.18 30 days 





It is clear from the first of these schemes that the Metonic 
Panemus at this time was the’ same with the fifth month of 
the old Octaéteris, only that the Julian date of the former 
was May 5, and that of the latter May 6; and it is equally 


Z Vol. iii. Appendix, Table xiv, and Vol. iii, Appendix, Table iii. 
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clear from the second that the Metonic Hyperberetxus of 
the same epoch was corresponding in all respects to the ninth 
month of the old Octaéteris. It follows that if the 13th of 
Panemus in the former was the stated date at this time of 
the winter-Nemea, the 13th of the fifth month of the old 
Octaéteric calendar, at the same time, must have been so too: 
and if the first of Hyperberetzeus was the stated date of the 
summer-Nemea, so must the first of the ninth month in the 
old Octaéteric calendar have been. And these things having 
been established, i. That the proper date of the winter-Nemea 
in the first year of the second Period was the 13th of the 
fifth month, and ii. That the proper date of the summer- 
Nemea in the second year was the first of the ninth month ; 
it will follow that these must have been their dates respect- 
ively in the corresponding years of the first Period also. 

And thus by means of a series of well-ascertained steps 
we arrive at the discovery that the original date of the winter- 
Nemea in the lunar correction at Argos must have been the 
13th of the fifth month in the first year of its proper cycle, 
and the original date of the summer-Nemea must have been 
the first of the ninth month in the second. Knowing there- 
_fore the Julian date of the first of the fifth month, in the 
first year of the cycle, May 5, we know the Julian date of 
the winter or spring-Nemea, in that year of the cycle, May 
17; and knowing the Julian date of the ninth month in the 
second year of the cycle, August 19, we know the proper 
Julian date of the summer-Nemea, in that year of the cycle, 
August 19 also. And from these facts we may infer that, if 
both kinds of Nemea were older than the Octaéteric correc- 
tion at Argos itself, and each had a stated date of its own 
from the first, that stated date, in its proper Julian style, in 
the case of one of them must have been May 17, and in that 
of the other August 19. And each of these conclusions, as 
we hope to see by and by, is of the highest importance to the 
question of the date of these institutions respectively. 

These dates however having been once transferred to the 
Octaéteric calendar, one of them in the first year, the other 
in the second, of the cycle, one of them to the 13th of the 
fifth month in the former of those years, the other to the 
first of the ninth in the latter, there is no reason a priori 
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why the dates of both in the Octaéteric calendar should not 
be supposed to have been determined thereby to the 13th of 
the fifth month, and to the first of the ninth, in the fifth and 
sixth years also of the cycle. It may be assumed then that 
if the proper Julian date of the winter-Nemea in the first 
year of the first cycle was May 17, in the fifth it would be 
May 2; and if that of the summer-Nemea in the second year 
was August 19, in the sixth year it would be September 3, 
after the followmg manner. 


Nemea of Winter or Spring. Nemea of Summer. 
Period i, Cycle i. 1, May 17 Period i, Cycle i. 2, August 19 
—— 5, May 2 —— 6, Sept. 3 


But with regard to these dates in the rest of the cycles of 
this Period after the first; if we are right in the conclusion 
to which we have already come, that the Nemean date of 
each description was liable to follow the moon, the date of 
the spring-Nemea, though constantly attached to the 13th 
of the moon, could not remain attached to the 13th of the 
month*; and that of the summer-Nemea, though always 
attached to the first of the moon, could not continue attached 
to the first of the month. But the extent to which either 
would be liable to rise in succeeding cycles on its original 
date would be limited to 28 days; because, according to the 
cyclical rule of the reckoning of the Precession ἃ, at the be- 
ginning of the last cycle of the Period it could not yet be 
estimated at more than 28 days, and at the end of that cycle, 


* The scholiast on Nemea vi. 64. observes, "EOos yap ἢν καὶ παννυχίδας 
ὕμνων τοῖς νενικηκόσιν ἀποτελεῖσθαι---ἴγοτα which it may be inferred that 
the conclusion of these games, followed by the rejoicings and songs of the 
victors, was known to have coincided generally with that period of the 
lunar revolution when the moon was at the full, and the nights were light 
all through. And this would certainly be the case with the spring-Nemea, 
(the old and original institution of the kind,) if the first of these spring- 
Nemean ferize was the lunar 13th perpetually. In that case, whatsoever 
the length of time for which the games lasted (a circumstance of the Ne- 
mean rule about which we are still in the dark), yet if it was not less than 
the length of time for which the Isthmia lasted, three days, the close of 
the games and the κῶμος of the victors would always coincide with the 
Luna 168, reckoned from sunset or evening on the 15th. 


a See Vol. 1. page 42. 
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when it would have amounted to 30, the calendar would be 
corrected and reduced to its first principles. 

The Julian dates therefore of each kind of Nemea for the 
whole of the First Octaéteric Period, Type ii, from B.C. 542 
to B.C. 382, would be liable to rise with successive cycles 
as follows. 


Spring-Nemea. Summer-Nemea. 


Cycle i. 1, May 17 to June 14 Cycle i. 2, Aug. 19 to Sept. 16 
— 5, May 2to May 30 6, Sept. 3to Oct. x 





And were there any reason to suppose that the Octaéteric 
correction was continued at Argos for another term of 160 
years, (i. 6. from B.C. 382 to 222,) these dates, increased by 
unity, would serve for the second Period also. 


Section Il.—On the traditionary account of the Institution of 
the Nemean Games. Testimonies. 
1. Tov ἀγῶνα τὸν Νεμέων τινὲς μὲν ὑφ᾽ Ἡρακλέους τεθεῖσθαί 
be cal n la οὶ / c Ἂς 3 “ > ww « 
φασιν ἐπὶ τῇ τοῦ λέοντος ἀναιρέσει" οἱ δὲ οὐχ οὕτως, ἀλλὰ LaTO- 
ρίαν τινὰ λέγουσιν ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ, ὡς ἀπὸ τοῦ ᾿Οφέλτου μὲν πρότερον 
νυνὶ δὲ ᾿Αρχεμόρον, ἀπὸ τοῦ μαντεύσασθαι τοῖς ἐπὶ Θήβας στρα- 
τευομένοις διὰ τοῦ ἰδίου θανάτου. ὁ δὲ ἀγὼν ἐπιτάφιος >—Oi ἑπτὰ 
ἐπὶ Θήβαις παραβαλόντες τῇ Νεμέᾳ διψήσαντες συνέτυχον Ὕψι- 
πύλῃ τῇ Λημνίᾳ, φερούσῃ τὸν Λυκούργου τοῦ τοῦ Διὸς ἱερέως καὶ 
Εὐρυδίκης παῖδα ᾿Οφέλτην. ἣ δὲ ἀφηγήσατο αὐτοῖς εἴς τινα πηγὴν, 
“ x > yo lal a / Ν oN 

καταλιποῦσα τὸν παῖδα ἔν τινι λειμῶνι, ὃν δράκων περιειληθεὶς ἰὸν 
ἀφεὶς ἀνεῖλεν. οἱ δὲ ὑποστρέψαντες καὶ τὸ πάθος θεασάμενοι τόν 
τε δράκοντα κτείνουσι καὶ ἀγῶνα ἐπιτόφιον ἱστᾶσι τριετηρικόν. 
ἠγωνίζοντο δὲ στρατιῶται καὶ παῖδες στρατιωτῶν" ὕστερον δὲ καὶ 
ἐπὶ τὸ δημοτικὸν πλῆθος ἔδραμεν (Corr. καὶ τὸ δημοτικὸν πλῆθος 

/ 3 ‘ Ν Ν 
ἐπέδραμεν). ἦν δὲ γυμνικὸς καὶ ἅρμα, οὐχὶ δίφρος οὐδὲ κέλης. 
Ε xX , Ν A 
ἔτυχε δὲ οὕτως Ὑψιπύλη ἐν Νεμέᾳ. ὡρισμένου κ',τ.λ ὁ---Τὰ Νέμεά 

DA JUNG 5 / “ > / \ 7 ΄ ey 

φασιν ἄγεσθαι ἐπὶ ᾿Οφέλτῃ τῷ Εὐφήτου καὶ Κρεούσης παιδὶ, ov 

> / a « A 
Εὐφήτην ἐκάλεσαν οἱ ᾿Αργεῖοι, τελευτήσαντα ἐπὶ (leg. ὑπὸ) τὸν 

βγέιοι; ] 

Θηβαϊκὸν πόλεμον. τοῦτον δὲ ἔτυχε τροφεύουσα Ὑψιπύλη" ἣν 
ν ΄σ “ 
ἤτησαν οἱ ᾿Αργεῖοι ὕδωρ᾽ τῆς δὲ ἀπελθούσῃς ὑδρεύσασθαι, ὄφις ἐπ- 
ελθὼν ἀνεῖλε τὸν παῖδα. ᾿Αμφιάραος δὲ τούτοις μαντενόμενος 
> a « - 
Αρχέμορον αὐτὸν ἐκάλεσεν, ὅτι αὐτοῖς ἀρχὴ μόρου ἐγένετο ὁ τοῦ 
παιδὸς θάνατος, ἐφ᾽ ᾧ καὶ τὸν ἀγῶνα διέθηκαν, τὴν ὙὙψιπύλην 


Ὁ Argumentum Nem, 1™, ς Ibid. Nem. 2™, 
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παραμυθούμενοι. ἄλλοι δὲ (ὧν ἔστι καὶ Αἰσχύλος) ἐπ᾽ ᾿Αρχεμόρῳ 
τῷ Νεμέας παιδί: of δὲ ἐπὶ τῷ Ταλαοῦ παιδὶ ᾿Αδράστου δὲ ἀδελφῷ. 
εἰσὶ δέ τινες ot καὶ παλαιότερον εἶναί φασι τὸν ἀγῶνα τοῦ OnBai- 
κοῦ πολέμου. ἤθλησαν δὲ ἐν αὐτῷ περὶ στεφάνου μόνου, οὐκ ἐθελή- 
σαντες δωροδοκεῖν' ἐν τιμῇ καθιστάντες τὸν ἀγῶνα. ὑπέσχοντο δὲ 
ἐκ τῶν λαφύρων ὑπονοστήσαντες ἀργυρίτην αὐτὸν ποιῆσαι" καὶ διὰ 
τοῦτο στεφανίτης πρῶτον ἐκλήθη... ἐμπεδοῦντες δὲ αὐτὸν τῷ Νε- 
μεαίῳ ἀνέθηκαν Ati. ἐστέφοντο δὲ τὸ παλαιὸν ἐλαίᾳ, ὕστερον δὲ 
μετὰ τὴν συμφορὰν τῶν Μηδικῶν ἐπὶ τιμῇ τῶν κατοιχομένων σε- 
λίνῳ ἃ κα, τ. λ---.Ο ἀγὼν ἐπιτάφιος ἐπὶ ᾿Αρχεμόρῳ τῷ Λυκούργου 
τοῦ ἱερέως παιδὶ, καθ᾽ ὃν καιρὸν οἱ ἑπτὰ τῶν ᾿Αργείων λοχαγοὶ 
ἐπεστράτευσαν Θηβαίοις, Πολυνείκει συμμαχοῦντες. οὗτοι γὰρ 
δυσφορήσαντες ὅτι δὴ ἣ αὐτῶν χρεία αἰτία τῆς τοῦ παιδὸς ἀναιρέ- 
σεως γεγένηται, βραχεῖαν παραμυθίαν τῇ συμφορᾷ ποριζόμενοι, 
λέγονται ἐπιτάφιον ἀγῶνα θέσθαι τὸν Νεμεαῖον" καθ᾽ ὃν οἱ κριταὶ 
φαιὰς ἐσταλμένοι στολὰς κρίνουσι τοὺς ἀγωνιζομένους, ὑπόμνημα 
τοῦ πένθους ταῖς στολαῖς ἐμφανίζοντες᾽ 6 γὰρ ἀγὼν ἐπιτάφιος. 
ὕστερον δὲ νικήσας Ηρακλῆς καὶ καταγωνισάμενος τὸν Νεμεαῖον 
λέοντα ἐπεμελήθη τοῦ ἀγῶνος, τὰ πολλὰ ἀνορθωσάμενος, καὶ Διὸς 
εἶναι ἱερὸν ἐνομοθέτησε. καί ἐστι τριετὴς, τελούμενος μηνὶ Πανέμῳ 
δωδεκάτῃ. ὁ δὲ ἀγὼν ἱππικός τε καὶ γυμνικός 5 --- Καθ᾿ ὃν καιρὸν 
οἱ ἑπτὰ ἐπὶ Θήβαις τῶν ᾿Αργείων λοχαγοὶ ἐπεστράτευσαν, Πολυ- 
νείκει συμμαχοῦντες, εἰς Λῆμνον (corr. Λαγγείαν) «, τ. λ--- εἶτα 
τῇ συμφορᾷ βραχεῖαν παραμυθίαν ποριζομένους θάψαι τὸν παῖδα, 
καὶ ἐπιτάφιον ἀγῶνα θέσθαι τὸν Nepueaiov' καθ᾽ ὃν κριταὶ φαιὰς 
ἐστολισμένοι στολὰς κρίνουσι τοὺς ἀγωνιζομένους .... ὁ δὲ στέφανος 
ἐκ χλωρῶν πλέκεται σελίνων. διαφέρει δὲ τοῦ κατὰ τὸν ᾿Ισθμὸν, 
καθόσον ἐκεῖνος ἔχει ξηρὰ τὰ σέλινα... . καί ἐστι τριετὴς, τελού- 
μενος μηνὶ ΠΠανέμῳ ιβ΄. οὐκ ἐξὸν δὲ πρότερον εἰ μὴ τοὺς ἀπὸ στρα- 
τιωτικοῦ γένους, ὕστερον δὲ ἐπιλειψάντων, καὶ τοῦ ἔθους διαλυθέν- 
τος, συνέβη τοὺς πάντας ἀγωνίζεσθαι. 6 δὲ ἀγὼν ἱππικός τε καὶ 
γυμνικός ἴ. 

11. De Septem contra Thebas?: Παραγενόμενοι δὲ εἰς Ne- 
μέαν, ἧς ἐβασίλευε Λυκοῦργος, ἐζήτουν ὕδωρ᾽ καὶ αὐτοῖς ἡγήσατο 
τῆς ἐπὶ κρήνην ὁδοῦ “Ὑφιπύλη, (ἥτις) νήπιον παῖδα ὄντα ᾿Οφέλτην 
ἀπολιποῦσα, ὃν ἔτρεφεν, Εὐρυδίκης ὄντα καὶ Λυκούργου. αἰσθόμε- 
vat γὰρ αἱ Λήμνιαι ὕστερον Θόαντα σεσωσμένον, ἐκεῖνον μὲν ἔ- 
κτειναν τὴν δὲ Ὑχιπύλην ἀπεμπώλησαν᾽ διὸ πραθεῖσα ἐλάτρευε 


ἃ Argumentum Nem. 3™. e Ibid. 4™. f Thid. 5™. 
& Apollodorus, Biblioth. iii. vi. 4. 
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παρὰ Λυκούργῳ. δεικνυούσης δὲ τὴν κρήνην, 6 παῖς ἀπολειφθεὶς ὑπὸ 
δράκοντος διαφθείρεται. τὸν μὲν οὖν δράκοντα ἐπιφανέντες οἱ μετὰ 
᾿Αδράστου κτείνουσι, τὸν δὲ παῖδα θάπτουσιν. ᾿Αμφιάραος δὲ εἶπεν 
ἐκείνοις τὸ σημεῖον τὰ μέλλοντα προμαντεύεσθαι. τὸν δὲ παῖδα 
᾿Αρχέμορον ἐκάλεσαν" οἱ δὲ ἔθεσαν ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ τὸν τῶν Νεμέων 
ἀγῶνα. καὶ ἵππῳ μὲν ἐνίκησεν "Δδραστος" σταδίῳ δὲ ᾿Ετέοκλος" 
πυγμῇ Τυδεύς" ἅρματι καὶ δίσκῳ ᾿Αμφιάραος" ἀκοντίῳ Λαύόδοκος" 
πάλῃ Πολυνείκης" τόξῳ Παρθενοπαῖος. 

iil. Hypsipyleb: Septem ductores, qui Thebas obpugna- 
tum ibant, devenerunt in Nemeam, ubi Hypsipyle Thoantis 
filia in servitute puerum Archemorum sive Ophelten Lyci 
regis filium nutriebat. cui responsum erat ne in terra pue- 
rum seponeret, antequam posset ambulare. ergo ductores 
septem qui Thebas ibant aquam querentes devenerunt ad 
Hypsipylen, eamque rogaverunt ut 618 aquam demonstraret. 
illa timens puerum in terra deponere ** apium altissimum 
erat, ad fontem ** in quo puerum deposuit. que dum aquam 
eis tradit, draco fontis custos puerum exedit. at draconem 
Adrastus et ceteri occiderunt, et Lycum pro Hypsipyle de- 
precati sunt: ludosque puero funebres instituerunt, (qui 
quinto quoque anno fiunt,) in quibus victores apiaciam coro- 
nam accipiunt i. 

iv. ᾿Αφ᾽ οὗ  ’Apyetou (μ)ε(τ᾽) ᾿Αδράσί(του ... τὸν ἀγῶνα (ἐὴν 
(Νεμέ)ᾳ (2)0(ec)ar (τῷ Ad) ἔτη FLHHHH ΠΔΔΔ MI (987, 
B.C. 1251). 


Section II1.—Odservations on the preceding statements. 


The first observation which may be made on the preced- 
ing statements is this, That they are to the same effect; and 
consequently the account which they give of the origin of 
the Nemea comes down to us recommended by the concur- 
rence of testimony. 

The next is, That besides these, no more are to be found 
at present, or none which would differ substantially from 
them, so that we must either accept this account of the in- 
stitution, or be content to remain in ignorance of its true 
first cause. 

h Hygini Fabb. lxxiv. 


i Cf. Etymologicon M. Νέμεα. Clemens Alex. Scholia, iv. 105. 1. 26. 
k Parian Marble, Epocha xxiii. 
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Thirdly, all these accounts agree in connecting the Ne- 
mean institution with a totally different matter of fact, 
between which and such an institution no such connection 
could have been conceived a priori as probable, viz. that of 
the first expedition against Thebes: and this being the case, 
it would be difficult to explain how two such things could 
have come to be associated in the opinion and belief of poste- 
rity, if they had not been connected in the first instance by 
the order and course of events, and handed down in conjunc- 
tion accordingly. 

Fourthly, the origin of the Nemean games having thus 
been handed down from the first as connected with the 
first expedition against Thebes; the common tradition, which 
appears to have existed ever after among the Greeks, respect- 
ing the Nemean institution, cannot be said to have had no 
foundation in matter of fact. The two expeditions against 
Thebes (each in its proper order of time) were real events ; 
and, except the Trojan expedition and the fact of the capture 
of Troy, are the best authenticated of all the events in early 
Greek history: nor is it possible to withhold our assent to 
the concurrence of ancient testimony on each of these points, 
and yet retain any faith in the testimony of antiquity at all. 
If then the account of the origin of the Nemean games, as 
handed down by tradition, had simply told us that they arose 
out of something which happened when the first expedition 
against Thebes was set on foot, and the first body of seven 
were on their march to that city—even that account, sum- 
mary and uncircumstantial as it might have appeared, would 
have expressed the substance of the preceding statements, 
nor could any one have ventured to call its truth in question 
except by calling in question the reality of the first expedi- 
tion itself, out of which it was said to have arisen. We should 
have been ignorant indeed of the circumstances of the insti- 
tution. We should not have known by what succession of 
antecedents and consequents the Nemean games could have 
been connected with this expedition: yet each being as 
much a reality as the other, (the institution of the Nemea, 
some time or other, and for some reason or other, and the 
first expedition against Thebes,) who could have undertaken, 
at this distance of time, to say that the connection between 
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them, affirmed by antiquity, was unreal and imaginary ? that 
the institution might not have arisen out of the first expedi- 
tion, and, in what manner soever brought about, might not 
have been one of the circumstances of that expedition ? 

But the tradition of antiquity, which handed down the con- 
nection of the Nemean institution with the first expedition 
against Thebes in general, handed down also, as the pre- 
ceding statements shew, a particular explanation of the con- 
nection itself—i. e. of the mode in which the former actually 
arose out of the latter. And though no one, who has had 
any experience in such questions as these, can fail to be 
aware that the substantial truth of testimony and the cir- 
cumstantial are very different things, and that there may 
often be reasonable grounds of doubt about the particulars 
of matters of fact, concerning the truth of which in gene- 
ral there can be none; it happens that in this instance 
even the traditionary circumstances of the institution, fairly 
and impartially considered, contain nothing incredible— 
nothing which is necessarily to be set down to the score of 
fiction, nothing which might not have happened, both when 
it is said to have happened, and as it is said to have hap- 
pened, 

To make this assertion good, let us briefly review. these 
circumstances. The first is That the Seven having just set 
out from Argos had got to Nemea, when those things oc- 
curred which led to the Nemean institution. Now Nemea 
lay on the road from Argos to the Isthmus, and from the 
Isthmus to Thebes: and if the Seven were marching from 
Argos to Thebes, they must pass through Nemea. The next 
is, That having got as far as Nemea, on their way to Thebes, 
they were distressed for water. Now Nemea was almost a 
day’s march for an army! from Argos: and if the expedition 
set out in the summer, (little more than one month only be- 
fore midsummer,) it would not be surprising that at the end 
of the first day’s march, at such a time of the year, and for 
such a climate as that of Greece, they should have laboured 
under a want of water. 

The account adds, that they were at a loss for a time to 
discover this water; and that too could not be considered an 

1 See supra, page 123. 
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improbable contingency, under the circumstances of the case, 
if they were now at the distance of a day’s march from 
Argos, and in a strange territory, at a time when the ordi- 
nary watercourses might have been already dried up, and 
nothing could be known of the more retired watersprings 
or reservoirs, except from the natives or inhabitants of the 
place. 

It proceeds to inform us that they were assisted out of 
this difficulty by one of the inhabitants of the place itself ; 
and though it certainly tells us that this particular inha- 
bitant of the locality at the time was the nurse of the infant 
son of the principal person in the place, the king of Nemea 
himself; yet, had it told us no more than that, we do not see 
what objection to the credibility of the story could have been 
taken on that account ; why Nemea might not have had a 
king of its own, when almost every spot in Greece besides 
had one, or why the first person, with whom the seven chiefs 
happened to fall in in this quarter, might not have been the 
nurse of this king herself—or why it should have been in- 
consistent with the simplicity of these primitive times, that 
one of the family even of the king or queen of the locality 
in question should have been the person to perform a menial 
office. : 

If it has also specified the name of this nurse, Hypsipyle— 
Hypsipyle is known to have been an actual proper name of 
females among the ancient Greeks. And if it has further 
identified the Hypsipyle of this Nemean tradition with the 
Hypsipyle ofthe Lemnian tradition, and connected the per- 
sonal history of the nurse of the infant son of the king of 
Nemea at this time with that of the daughter of Thoas, king 
of Lemnus, apparently at a former time—in the first place, 
it might be observed on this part of the account that, for 
ought which appears to the contrary, it might not have been 
one of the circumstances of the old and original tradition, 
but an addition of later times, produced by the mere simi- 
larity of name between the Hypsipyle of the Nemean tradi- 
tion and the Hypsipyle of the Lemnian one. But even to 
suppose it a genuine circumstance of the former tradition, it 
will not necessarily discredit the truth of that tradition, un- 
less it can be shewn that no such thing, as the Lemnian tra- 
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gedy, ever happened; or if it did, too long before the first 
expedition against Thebes, for one, whose personal history 
had been mixed up with the Lemnian story, to have been still 
living at the time of this first expedition. 

Now with regard to the first of these suppositions—The 
Lemnian story, or Lemnian tragedy itself, is one of those 
events in early Greek history, handed down by tradition so 
uniformly and so generally, that we cannot withhold our 
belief from this too, without giving up our faith in testimony 
to past events of the same antiquity, of any kind and any- 
where. And as to the time of such an event, if it ever hap- 
pened ; it is sufficient to observe that, according to the belief 
and representation of Grecian antiquity, it was of recent 
occurrence at the time of the supposed voyage of the Argo- 
nauts™; i. 6. (as we have more than once had occasion to 
shew) not more than 50 or 60 years before the capture of 
Troy; nor, consequently, more than ten or twenty before 
the first expedition against Thebes. Nothing therefore could 
be more possible a priort than that the Hypsipyle of the 
Lemnian story might have been the Hypsipyle of the Ne- 
mean tradition also, (though we do not undertake to say she 
was so), and that, if she was a young woman at the time of 
the Lemnian tragedy, she might be still comparatively young 
at the time of the Nemean institution. 

But the most important consideration in this traditionary 
account of the circumstances of the institution is the per- 
sonal history of the child, which is supposed to have been 
under the care of this nurse at the time; not that of the 
nurse herself. The history of this child is the most essential 
of all the circumstances of the tradition to the explanation 
of the origin of the institution. If this one part of it must 
be received as true, the rest must be received along with it 
also; if this is to be pronounced fictitious, every thing else, 
connected with the same subject, may be set down to the 
score of fable. It is therefore fortunate that the question of 
the credibility or incredibility of a series of circumstances, 
which make up the traditionary account of the origin of an 
ancient institution, like the Nemean games, (which every 
‘one must allow to have taken their rise, sometime or other, 

m Supra, v. 307. 324-334. 
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in something external to themselves,) is ultimately reducible 
to this issue; whether the death of an infant child, left with- 
out protection for a longer or a shorter time, through some 
unforeseen accident, is to be considered per se an improbable, 
much less an impossible, contingency ? 

With respect to the mode of its death, it is manifest that 
so far as concerned the consequences supposed to have fol- 
lowed from the fact itself, it was of little importance. The 
Nemean games owed their institution to the death of that 
child, and at this time, howsoever brought to pass. And yet 
there is nothing a@ priori incredible in the traditionary ac- 
count of the mode itself; if it was the effect of the sting of 
a serpent, and serpents existed in the Peloponnese at this 
time as much as at any later period, the bites of which were 
capable of producing death—and if venomous serpents, 
wherever they exist, are never more active and more dan- 
gerous than at midsummer, nor more likely to be found in 
the hottest season of the year anywhere than in the neigh- 
bourhood of fountains or pools of water. 

The other particulars of the history of this child are such 
as could characterise only a real and historical person, not a 
legendary and mythical idea and name of its kind. The 
names of both its parents have been handed down; and if 
the child was real, its parents were so too: and the names 
of all would descend to posterity together. The father of 
this child was not only the king of Nemea, but the priest of 
Zeus, for the time being; and this latter description, which 
would have been a character of falsehood in a story like this 
connected with the Olympic tradition, twenty years before 
the idea and name of the Hellenic Zeus had yet been intro- 
duced into the Peloponnese, is an argument of truth in the 
account of the Nemean institution, forty-two years later 
than the Olympia of Pelops, and eighteen years later than 
the Olympia of Hercules. There could have been no such 
person in the Peloponnese anywhere as the priest of Zeus, 
in the time of Pelops; but there might have been many, and 
in various parts of the Peloponnese, in the time of the first 
body of seven. 

It appears also that this child had two names, one inde- 
pendent of the Nemean institution, the other associated with 
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it. It is not inconceivable that even a real child, who was 
accidentally the cause of an institution hke this, would go 
down to posterity under a double name; one, his proper 
name, older than the institution, and totally unconnected 
with it—the other, derived from his connection with the 
institution: but it is utterly incredible that, if this child was 
a purely fictitious idea of its kind, the existence and history 
of which were imagined solely to account for the Nemean 
institution, it would have been known by any name but that 
which it derived from its relation to the institution, the name 
of ᾿Αρχέμορος, not that of ᾿Οφέλτης. Yet that ᾿Οὠέλτης was 
the proper name even of the ᾿Αρχέμορος of the Nemean tra- 
dition, appears not only from this tradition itself, but also 
from Tzetzes, on Lycophron, who tells us that Opheltes, the 
name of a mountain in Eubcea, was taken from that of this 
child": Ὃ ᾿Οφέλτης δὲ καὶ Ζάραξ ὄρη EvBotas’ ὁ μὲν ᾿Οφέλτης 
ἀπὸ ᾿Οφέλτου, τοῦ ᾿Αρχεμόρου. κληθεὶς, ὃς υἱὸς ἣν Λυκούργου 
ἱερέως τοῦ Νεμείου Διὸς «,7.A. Pausanias also informs us 
that the Opheltes, who gave occasion to the Nemean insti- 
tution, was buried at Nemea, as well as Lycurgus his father, 
and the tombs of both were still pointed out there in his 
own time®: which, if this child of the Nemean tradition was 
a merely imaginary person, would be still more inexplicable. 
For what memorial of his existence, in that case, could we 
have had except the Nemean institution? By what name 
could the child of the institution as such have gone down 
to posterity except that of ’Apxéuopos? Who would have 
thought of erecting a tomb to the memory of such a child as 
a real person? or if he did, under the name of ’O@éArns, and 
not under that of ᾿Αρχέμορος ? 

And should it be objected that in attributing the institu- 
tion of the Nemean solemnity to the accidental death of a 
little child, we assign it a cause incompetent to have pro- 
duced such an effect, or out of proportion to the dignity of 
the effect—it may be answered, i. That this child was not an 
ordinary child. He was the son of a king, and the son of a 
priest, and that priest, the priest of Jupiter—destined no 
doubt, if he had lived, to inherit his father’s personal and 
official relations in both these respects. 11. That the seven 
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chiefs, to whose sympathy with the untimely end of the in- 
fant Opheltes this effect is attributed, were men, aud sus- 
ceptible of the common feelings of humanity ; and under the 
natural influence of those feelings might determine to do 
honour, in some manner or other, to the memory of one 
whose life had been sacrificed, at so early an age, to their 
own necessities. i. That the established mode of doing such 
honour to the memory of persons of rank or consequence, in 
these times, was by means of games and ceremonies like 
those of the Period of antiquity ; and the funeral solemnities 
described or recognised in Homer are all of this kind. iv. (and 
this is the true answer to the objection), That this child was 
in reality the representative of the Seven themselves, and 
sustained a double character; for it appears from the tradi- 
tionary account of this child, that, whatsoever he might be 
in himself, yet, in connection with the Nemean institution, 
the person which he sustained was that of the Type of the 
seven chiefs, That his untimely end was significant before- 
hand of the fate which awaited them, and the funeral obse- 
quies, performed by the Seven themselves to the manes of this 
child, were an anticipation of their own. For it is agreed 
that this expedition was undertaken by them with a presen- 
timent of the event; a moral persuasion or certainty that 
none of those who took part in it would survive itP: and it 
is the strength of this conviction, attested by their words and 
actions beforehand, without shaking the fixedness of their 
resolution to persevere in spite of destiny itself, which is the 
principle of the sublimity and pathos of Aischylus’ drama of 
the Seven against Thebes. The name of this child, in this 
typical or vicarious capacity, (a name given him by the seer 
and prophet of the expedition, Amphiaraus, the only one of 
the leaders of it gifted with this knowledge of the future, and 
empowered thereby to interpret the death of the child in its 
mystical sense,) was ’Apyéyopos—the proper meaning of which 
was that of the Beginning of Death —’Apyiy τοῦ μόρου---ἰ 6 
first who had endured in his own person, yet symbolically 
and as the type of the rest, the destruction which awaited 
them too. 

And this leads us to observe, that there were some pecu- 


P Cf. Pindar, Nemea, ix. 41-65. 
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harities of the rule of the Nemean institution, from the first, 
which served as a standing evidence of the truth of the tra- 
ditionary account of the institution itself. One of these was 
this, That according to the original rule of the games, none 
were privileged to contend in them but Warriors and the 
sons of warriors: and this is explained, if the games them- 
selves arose out of a military expedition, and those who first 
contended in them were soldiers and warriors also. It is very 
observable that, as the qualification of the candidates, thus 
prescribed for these games from the first, was that of warriors 
and of the children of warriors, so, as we shall see by and by, 
while the original foundation and the first celebration of the 
games were traditionally attributed to the first body of the 
seven, so the repetition of the foundation, the confirmation 
of it at last, and the second formal celebration of the games, 
was ascribed by tradition to the second body, which stood to 
the first in the relation of their children, and are called in 
history, on that account, the Epigoni. On these two coin- 
cidences, no doubt, the rule which prescribed the qualifica- 
tion of the candidates, from the first, was founded; That, as 
none but warriors and the sons of warriors had actually in- 
stituted and actually celebrated these games at first, none 
but warriors and the children of warriors should contend in 
them ever after. 

Another of these peculiarities was this, That the judges 
who presided at these games, and awarded the prizes, were 
dressed in black. The official costume of the presidents and 
umpires at the Nemean games was black: i. 6. they presided 
and acted on these occasions in the character of mourners. 
The fact of this peculiarity, (which as a rule is unquestion- 
able, and held good of the Nemean solemnity as long as it 
continued to be observed,) is a strong confirmation of the 
traditionary account of its origin; that it arose out of an oc- 
casion of mourning—that it was originally a funeral solem- 
nity, and was to all intents and purposes, at first, an ἀγὼν 
ἐπιτάφιος, and commemorated some death; not a mystical or 
pretended one of its kind, but a reality. The Isthmia of 
antiquity professed to be an ἀγὼν ἐπιτάφιος also, and to com- 
memorate the death of the Palemon or Melikertes of the 
Isthmian tradition, as the Nemea did that of the Opheltes 
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or Archemorus of the Nemean; and yet no such peculiarity 
of the Isthmian rule, that the judges at them also presided 
in black, has been handed down*. Such is the difference 
between an actual profession of a certain kind and a pre- 
tended one of the same kind. The Archemorus of the Ne- 
mean tradition, as the same with the Opheltes, was a real 
person, and a real contemporary of the founders of the insti- 
tution; the Melikertes of the Isthmian was a purely mytho- 
logical character. 

The third peculiarity of the Nemean rule, and another 
strong and almost decisive confirmation of the traditionary 
account of these games, is the nature of the prize at them. 
The third Nemean argument indeed represents this prize as 
originally a crown of olive; though even that admits it was 
afterwards changed for one of a funereal character, ἐπὶ τιμῇ 
τῶν κατοιχυμένων. But in this statement that argument 
stands alone. It is confirmed by no other ancient authority : 
nor can there be any doubt that it is mistaken, and that the 
olive-wreath never was the prize at any of the games of the 
Period but the Olympic4. With respect to the Nemean, the 
rest of the ancients are unanimous that it was a crown of 
σέλινον or parsley’. The prize at the Isthmian games too, 
(after a time at least, if not from the first,) was parsley also; 


* Statius indeed speaks of the Isthmian games in his own time under 
the name and title of the Nigra Superstitio— 
Mox circum tristes servata Paleemonis aras 
Nigra superstitio, quoties animosa resumit 
Leucothoé gemitus. 
Thebais, vi. 10. (see v. 478, supra.) 
and he speaks of the Nemea also much in the same way, calling it Atra 
trieteris— 
Quum tristem Hypsipylen ducibus sudatus Acheis 
Ludus et atra sacrum recolit trieteris Ophelten. 
Ive 20 
Nor would we undertake to say that in his time the rule of these games 
might not have been assimilated one to the other. And yet we can 
say with confidence that none of our ancient authorities, who assert this 
fact of the Nemean rule expressly, have either affirmed or implied that it 
was common to the Isthmian also. 


q See supra, vol. v. page 481. Pausanias, viii. xlviii. 2: Plutarch, 
t Ci. Schol. ad Olymp. iii.27: Nem. Symposiaca, v. iii. 1-3: Pliny, H. N. 
jv. 138-143: vi. 71: Isthmia, ii. 19: xix. 46. 
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but with this difference, that the Isthmian crown was made 
of dry parsley, the Nemean one of green. But if parsley, 
according to the ancients, supplied the material of both, it 
was because each of these games was funereal in its origin, 
and parsley, whether green or dry, was a funereal badges: 
Σελίνου στέφανος" πένθει προσήκων. διὰ τοῦτο kal ἐν τῷ ᾿Ισθμικῷ 
ἀγῶνι ἐχρήσαντο αὐτῷ---Σημειωτέον ὅτι ἤδη ἀπεδέδεικτο ᾿Ισθμοῖ 
ὁ ἀπὸ σελίνων στέφανος, ὡς ἐν Νεμέοις" ἀμφότερος γὰρ ἐπιτάφιος" 
ἱερὸν δὲ τὸ σέλινον τῶν καταχθονίων θεῶν. 

These three circumstances therefore of the Nemean rule, 
Tbe qualification of the candidates, the dress of the umpires, 
and the crown of parsley—(the first, a characteristic of the 
rule at first, and for some time afterwards at least ; the other 
two, characteristics of it from first to last—,) with the reasons 
assigned for them, are strong internal evidences of the truth 
of the common account of the origin and moviny cause, the 
end and design, of the Nemean institution—its origin and 
moving cause, the accidental death of Opheltes at the outset 
of the first Theban expedition —its end and design, to cele- 
brate the obsequies of Opheltes in the first instance, after 
the manner usual in those times, and in the next, through his 
mystical name and typical relation of Archemorus, to found 
and consign to posterity, in the Nemean institution, a memo- 
rial of the Seven themselves, and of their own fate as much as 
of his*. And thus much having been premised in reference to 


* It is no objection to the truth of the tradition that the Nemean games 
were intended first and properly for these two purposes, that they are also 
said to have been instituted in honour of Zeus, and, in fact, are spoken of 
in later times as if they had been dedicated from the first to the Nemean 
Zeus: cf. Pind. Nem. ii. 7: iii. 113-115: iv. 14,15: vil. 118-123: Isthm. 
vi. 4. The question is, What they were intended for originally? not what 
they might afterwards have become. And in answer to this, tradition is 
uniform that they were founded in honour of a mortal, and celebrated at 
first in honour of a mortal, and that mortal the infant son of Lycurgus: 
though every one must allow it to have been a very possible and even 
probable contingency, that as the Olympia had been dedicated to Zeus, 
the Isthmia to Posidon, and the Pythia to Apollo, so these games also, in 
the course of time, would come to be regarded as if they had been conse- 
crated in the same way from the first. And in that case, the preexisting 


5. Cf. Artemidorus, Oneirocriticon, i. 79: iv. Somnium vii. t Hesychius. 
V Schol. ad Olymp. xiii. 45. 
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the credibility of the account, we are better prepared to 
enter on the question of the date, of the institution; which, 
under such circumstances, it is easy to see, must have been 
that of the first expedition against Thebes. 


Section 1V.—On the date of the First and of the Second 
Expedition against Thebes respectively ; and the consequent 
date of the Nemean Institution. 

We adverted supra* to the tradition of antiquity, that the 
Nemean games having been celebrated once, and for the first 
time, by the first seven, were celebrated the second time by 
the second seven; so that the first two instances of their 
actual celebration, recorded among the Greeks, coincided 
one with the year of the first expedition against Thebes, and 
the other with that of the second. And as this coincidence is 
very important to the question of the date of their institution ; 
let us produce the testimony from which we collect it ¥: ’Ap- 
γεῖοι δὲ καὶ ἐκ τῆς Σύνιδος θυγατρὸς γενέσθαι Θησεῖ Μελάνιππον 
λέγουσι, καὶ ὡς ἀνέλοιτο ὁ Μελάνιππος δρόμου νίκην ὅτε οἱ ᾿Επί- 
γονοι καλούμενοι Νέμεα δεύτεροι οὗτοι ἔθεσαν μετὰ ᾿Αδραστον. 

It must be confessed that, so far as we know, this state- 
ment is not to be found in any other author; but from the 
singular diligence of Pausanias in inquiring into all such 
points of a remote antiquity as this, and from the extent and 
variety of information which his researches have brought to 
light on a multitude of curious and interesting subjects, (of 
which we shouid otherwise have known nothing at present,) 
we apprehend it may be received on his single authority *, 
so far as to justify the inference from it, that, as tradition 


tradition about the father of Archemorus, as not only the king of Nemea 
but the priest of Zeus also, would naturally determine the ascription of 
these games in particular to a Zeus too, but not the Zeus of Olympia; 
and therefore the Zeus of Nemea. 

* It was observed in the third Argument of the Nemean odes of Pindar 
(supra, 158), that the games, as celebrated by the first body of seven, in 
the first instance, were an ἀγὼν oreavirns—the victory in which was re- 
warded only by a crown; but that those who celebrated them on this first 
occasion made a vow at the same time to celebrate them afresh after the 
capture of Thebes, and to reward the victors out of the spoils of Thebes. 
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did certainly ascribe the first celebration of the Nemea 
to the first body of seven, so must it have attributed the 
second to the second: and each of these traditions being 
assumed as equally true, both together are of the utmost 
importance to the date of the Nemean institution. 

The Nemean cycle was a period of four years; and, be- 
tween any two instances of the celebration of the Nemean 
games, the actual interval could not have been less than four 
years; and if it was more, it must have been some multiple 
of four. The celebration of these games by the first seven 
took place, no doubt, at the beginning of thei expedition ; 
the repetition of them by the second might have taken place 
either at the beginning or at the end of ¢heirs, provided it 
was only some time in the year of the second expedition it- 
self. The inference which we draw from the simple fact of 
the celebration, under the proper circumstances of the case, 
in these two instances, is, That both the first and the second 
expedition against Thebes must have taken place in the first 
year of the Nemean cycle; on which supposition only could 
it lave happened that between the first celebration of the 
Nemean games by the Seven, and the next by the Epigoni, 
there was a certain number of Nemean cycles. 

Now it has been seen that there were two kinds of Nemea, 
the Nemea of winter or spring, and the Nemea of summer ; 
the proper cycle of each of which, from one instance of its 
celebration to the next, was nevertheless the same. It is 
manifest that both these could not have been founded by the 
Seven; and if one of them must have been distinct in its 
origin and its date from the other, let us assume at present 
that this was the Nemea of summer—the stated season of 
which, in after-times, has been determined to the month of 
August. It is self-evident that the Nemea, most likely a 
priori to have coincided with the beginning of a military ex- 
pedition, must have been those of spring, not those of sum- 


If such an obligation was really entered into by the first body of seven, it 
would account at once for the actual celebration of these games by the 
‘Eniyovor after the reduction of Thebes: and whether it was or not, yet a 
tradition to that effect might have grown up out of the fact, otherwise 
known, that the games having been instituted and celebrated once by the 
first seven, were renewed and first celebrated again by the second. 
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mer or autumn: and we hope to produce proof by and by, 
that the original Nemea were those of spring, the Nemea of 
summer were actually of later date. 

Now the regular Olympic year of the spring-Nemea hav- 
ing been the second of the Olympic cycle, and the regular 
time in that year its Jas¢t quarter; this is the same thing in 
the Olympic eera as the first quarter of the fourth year of the 
Julian cycle of leap-year in the Vulgar era. On this prin- 
ciple then both the first and the second expedition against 
Thebes must have fallen out in the first quarter of the fourth 
year of the Julian cycle of leap-year, dated from March 1 at 
midn. perpetually. With respect therefore to the actual date 
of either—let it be observed, i. That two of the Epigoni, 
Diomed and Sthenelus, were two of the heroes of Troy. 
ii. That the Trojan war having lasted in some sense or other 
twenty years in all; if it ended B.C. 1181, τὸ must have be- 
gun B.C.1200. iii. That this having been the case—to date 
the expedition of the Epigoni in the fourth year of the Julian 
cycle of leap-year, which began to be current last before the 
beginning of the war of Troy (B.C. 1201—B. C. 1197), would 
commit the chronology of that expedition with that of the 
war of Troy. 

It follows that the earliest year, which could be assumed 
as the date of this expedition, must have been the same year 
of the Julian cycle, last before B.C. 1198, i.e. B.C. 1202. 
And this being assumed as the date of the expedition—if it 
may also be assumed that the youngest of the Epigoni could 
not have been at that time less than 20 years of age; it will 
follow that the date of the first expedition could not have 
been earlier than B.C. 1222. Yet this year having been both 
the second year of the xith Olympic cycle dated from mid- 
summer B. C. 1264, and the fourth year of the 696th cycle 
of the Julian leap-year, dated from March 1 15. Ὁ. 4005—it 
would be altogether suitable for the epoch of the spring- 
Nemea, reckoned from any such Julian term as May 17—if 
it was not, in other respects, unsuitable to the time of the 
first expedition against Thebes. And though no one could 
undertake to say with certainty that ¢his was the actual year 
of that expedition, and not one four years earlier ; thus much 
may be said with something like confidence—that no year 
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four years later could have been so, and that none, either be- 
fore or after, could have agreed more completely to the actual 
circumstances of the case, than this. 

For if this was the year of the first expedition, it must 
have been the year after the birth of Diomed—who had been 
born indeed before the expedition, but was still much too 
young to have seen or remembered his father Tydeus. 

Τυδέα δ᾽ οὐ μέμνημαι, ἐπεί μ᾽ ἔτι τυτθὸν ἐόντα 

κάλλιφ᾽, ὅτ᾽ ἐν Θήβῃσιν ἀττώλετο λαὸς ᾿Αχαιῶν 2. 
And yet it will still be consistent with the fact which we 
have often had occasion to assert, that none of the worthies 
of Troy, not even the youngest, in the last year of the war, 
could have been under forty years of age. Diomed was pro- 
bably one of the youngest ; and yet even he, if born B. C. 
1223, must have been 42 or 43 B.C. 1181. The same thing 
probably held good of Sthenelus the son of Capaneus also, 
that he too could not have been born long before the death 
of his father; and the tradition relating to Evadne the wife 
of Capaneus and mother of Sthenelus, the fact of which we 
learn from the Supplices of Euripides, tends to confirm the 
conjecture that her marriage to Capaneus was still a recent 
event at the time of his death. It may be confidently as- 
sumed at least that there was very little difference between 
the age of Diomed and that of Sthenelus, when both were 
serving together at Troy. 

We have also the testimony of Agamemnon?, that he like- 
wise was too young, when Tydeus came to Mykenx with 
Polynikes, before the expedition, to have seen or remembered 
him: and we have seen reason to conclude ¢ that, as the son 
of Pleisthenes and grandson of Atreus, Agamemnon also 
could only just have been born before the expedition. [0 
has also been seen‘? that Alemzou, the son of Amphiaraus, 
whom tradition uniformly handed down as the captain of the 
Epigoni in the second expedition, and who could not have 
been less than twenty at that time, was probably born B.C. 
1224 or 1225, and was 22 or 28 at least, at the time of the ex- 
pedition. Upon the whole then we may rest in ¢hés conclusion, 


Z \liad. Z.. 222. Supra, 74. See also what was 
a Iliad. A. 403: B. 564. proved of the age of Eteocles and 
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as implying nothing improbable much less impossible, and as 
entirely consistent with all the known circumstances of the 
case—that the date of the first expedition against Thebes 
was B. C. 1222, and that of the second was B. ©. 1202, when 
none of the Epigoni could have been Jess than twenty years 
of age. 

The year of the institution of the Nemea consequently 
must have been B.C. 1222 also. But with respect to the 
circumstances of the institution—insomuch as it was the re- 
sult of an accidental coincidence, the death of Opheltes, at 
the very beginning of the expedition—we should not be 
justified in looking for any peculiarity in the time and sea- 
son of the institution, further than that of its being suitable 
a priori to the commencement of a military undertaking— 
the opening of a campaign—the beginning of a march—as 
such. Now it has been seen that the proper Julian date of 
the spring Nemea, when they were first transferred to the 
Octaéteric correction at Argos, must have been May 17; and 
from that fact, it may reasonably be inferred that May 17 
must have been their regular date at that time in the calen- 
dar by which they had been celebrated until then. And if 
we may further assume, from the analogy of the Cronia of 
Pelops, the Olympia of Hercules, and the Isthmia (as we 
shall see) of Theseus, that the Nemea also were regulated 
from the first by a Julian calendar, with a cycle of leap-year 
proper to itself, and altogether the same with the cycle of 
the games; it will follow that May 17 must have been the 
stated Julian date of the spring Nemea from the first. 

The year of their institution then having been determined 
to B.C.1222; the day of their institution is thus determinable 
to May 17, B.C. 1222. And on ¢his day, in that year, it re- 
quires no argument to prove that an expedition like this of 
the Seven against Thebes, a priori, might have set out on its 
march. In other respects, as we have already observed, it 
would not be reasonable to expect to find any thing peculiar 
in this day, as the date of the Nemean institution, derived 
from the calendar of the time being, whether solar or lunar ; 
such as its falling on the first of the primitive Thoth, or the 
first of the primitive Epagomens, or on the lunar dichotomy, 
or the lunar πανσέληνον, or the like. 
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And yet it is observable even of ¢his day, that it did actu- 
ally fall on the first of one of the Primitive months for the time 
being. Our Fasti Catholici shew that the first of the primi- 
tive Thoth, Atra cyc. 2785, reckoned according to the Julian 
rule from midnight, fell June 21 at midnight, B. C. 1222; 
and therefore the first of the primitive Epagomene, A®ra 
cyc. 2784, June 16 at midnight—and the first of the primi- 
tive Mesore (the xiith month) May 17 at midnight. So that 
the date of the Nemean institution in the Afra cyclica of the 
time being was Mesore 1, 2784, and in the Vulgar era, May 
17, 1222. 


Section V.—On the Nemea of Summer, and on the author of 
their institution, and on its date. 


The conclusion at which we have just arrived can leave no 
doubt that the Nemea, properly so called, the Nemea, which 
tradition ascribed to the first or the second Body of Seven, 
must have been those which in after-times appear to have ac- 
quired the name of the winter Nemea; the proper years of 
which in the Octaéteric correction were the first and the 
fifth, the proper month was the fifth, and the proper day, the 
thirteenth of the moon, in both. But besides these, we have 
discovered the existence in after-times of gaines, called by the 
name of Nemean also, which, though not opposed in terms 
as the Nemea of summer to the Nemea of winter or spring, 
were always celebrated in the summer, as those were in the 
spring ; and the stated years of which in the old Octaéteris 
were the second and sixth of the cycle, and the stated month 
was the ninth, and the stated day of the month the νουμηνία, 
the first of the month, or the first of the moon of the month. 
It is manifest that each of these kinds of Nemea, discri- 
minated asunder as they were by every characteristic which 
could distinguish one occasion of that sort from another, 
could not have been the games which tradition and common 
belief attributed to the Seven. On which principle, if the 
winter Nemea were the original foundation, the summer 
Nemea, though they passed under the same name as the 
winter, could not have been the same institution, nor of the 
same antiquity, as the winter Nemea. 
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It has been seen* that very different communities at dif- 
ferent times had the charge of the Nemean games; the 
people of Cleonz, the people of Corinth, and the people of 
Argos. And, in addition to these, it appears to have been 
known to the Greeks of former times, that the people of 
Sikyon too, some time or other, must have enjoyed the same 
privilege—must have presided at the Nemean games, or at 
games called Nemean. also. It may be inferred from the 
tenth Nemean ode of Pindar, that this fact was not unknown 
to him, or to his commentators after him. 

᾽Εκράτησε δὲ καί ποθ᾽ “EX- 

λανα στρατὸν Πυθῶνι, τύχᾳ τε μολὼν 

καὶ τὸν ᾿Ισθμοῖ καὶ Νεμέᾳ στέφανον, 

Μοίσαισί τ᾽ ἔδωκ᾽ ἀρόσαι, 

τρὶς μὲν ἐν πόντοιο πύλαισι λαχὼν, 

τρὶς δὲ καὶ σεμνοῖς δαπέδοις, 

ἐν ᾿Αδραστείῳ νόμῳ ἴ. 
On which the Vetus Scholiasta: Σεμιοῖς δὲ δαπέδοις τοῖς Ne- 
μείοις φησὶν 6 Δίδυμος. πλησίον γάρ ἐστι Σικυῶνος. ... ἐτίθετο δὲ 
πάλαι ἐν τῇ Σικυῶνι τὰ Νέμεα. οὐ γὰρ ἂν σημαίνοι τὰ Πύθια τὰ ἐν 
Σικυῶνι ἀγόμενα. οὐ γάρ ἐστιν ἐκεῖνος περιοδικὸς ὁ στέφανος, ἀλλ᾽ 
ὁ τῶν Νεμείων κ',τ. A. This testimony is express to the fact 
in question—’Eridero δὲ πάλαι ἐν τῇ Σικυῶνι τὰ Névea—and it 
seems to rest ultimately on the authority of Didymus, one of 
the most learned of the commentators on Pindar. We can- 
not hesitate therefore to infer from it that the Nemea of the 
Period were once celebrated at Sikyon, under the presidency 
and superintendence of the people of Sikyon. The question 
is only, When that was the case? 

Now in answer to this question, we may observe that an 
entry is found in the Armenian Chronicon of Eusebius, ad 
ann. Abrah. 1443, Olymp. li. 4, to this effects: Nemezeus 
primum agon ab Argivis actus post alterum sub Archemoro: 
and another in the Chronicon of Jerome, ad ann. 1449, 
Olymp. lii. 1": Agon Nemeacus primum ab Argivis actus 
post eum qui sub Archemoro fuit. And lastly, a statement 
occurs in Syncellus', which was probably taken from the 
original Greek Chronicon of Eusebius—Neéeyea πρῶτον ἤχθη 
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ἀγὼν ὑπ᾽ ᾿Αργείων μετὰ τὸν ἐπ᾽ ᾿Αρχεμόρου. There can be no 
doubt that each of these relates, or was intended to relate, to 
the same matter of fact; and that fact, according to the 
prima facie construction of these references to it, either 
the restoration of the games ἐπ᾽ ᾿Αρχεμόρου, after a certain 
interval of interruption, or the institution for the first time 
of games, different indeed from them, but called by the same 
name. 

It is observable also that, different as these dates may be 
from one another, (Kusebius’, Olymp. li. 4, and Afra Abrah. 
1448, and Jerome’s, Olymp. li. 1, and Adra Abrah. 1449,) 
the latter, in the Olympic cera, as intended of a Nemean year 
of either kind, (the second or the fourth year of the Olympic 
cycle,) would be incompatible with both; Eusebius’, in the 
same zera, Olymp. li. 4, understood of the Nemea of summer, 
would be agreeable to the truth. And forasmuch as the final 
end of the entry in each of these instances must have been 
to assign the date either of the restoration of the Nemea of 
Archemorus, after some interval of suspense, the Nemea of 
winter or spring—or of the institution of games called Nemea 
also, but distinct from these, and therefore the Nemea of 
summer—it is manifest that this latter only could have been 
the real intention of the entry, in its proper historical order 
of time. To suppose the Nemea of winter, the Nemea of the 
Seven, or the Nemea of Archemorus, never to have been 
celebrated from that time down to Olympiad li. 4 or liii. 1, 
would be a supposition confuted by its own absurdity; but 
to suppose the Nemea of summer, which must have been in- 
stituted after the Nemea of the Seven at least, to have been 
actually instituted Olymp. li. 4, for ought which is known to 
the contrary at present, may be agreeable to the truth. 

We have no doubt therefore that this is the real meaning 
of this singular entry in the Chronicon of Eusebius; which 
no chronologer of modern times has hitherto been able to 
explain: that it defined the epoch of the institution of the 
Nemea of summer in contradistinction to those of winter or 
spring ; and, on that supposition, might consistently speak of 
these as the first post Archemorum—the first, i. e. of their 
proper kind—the first which had yet been instituted for that 
season of the year,and had yet been celebrated, since the time 
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of Archemorus and the Seven. Let us then proceed to con- 
sider the date assigned to the institution, and what there 
might be peculiar to it. 

In the first place, this year in the Olympic cra, Olymp. li. 
4, dated from midsummer, corresponded to B.C. 573, dated 
from midsummer also. In the next, B.C. 573 came within 
the time of Cleisthenes, tyrant of Sikyon; who was certainly 
living and flourishing between B.C. 573 and B.C. 552, and, 
according to early Greek history, took part on the side of 
the Amphictyonic Council in the first sacred war, B.C. 596 
or 595, to 586 or δῦ], If therefore this entry in the Chro- 
nicon of Eusebius affirms any such fact in the history of the 
Nemean games as the first institution of a particular kind of 
Nemea at this time, it must have been that of such an insti- 
tution in the reign of Cleisthenes; and laying these facts 
together—both that which we learnt from ancient Greek tra- 
dition, through Pindar and the scholia on Pindar, that Ne- 
mea were once celebrated at Sikyon; and that, which we 
thus learn from Eusebius, that the Nemea of summer were 
instituted Olympiad li. 4, B. C. 573, and consequently in the 
time of Cleisthenes, king or tyrant of Sikyon—we cannot 
hesitate to draw from them the inference to which they lead ; 
that the Nemea. instituted at this time, were instituted at 
Sikyon, and were the Nemea which tradition among the 
Greeks had perpetuated as once celebrated at Sikyon; and 
if instituted at this time, and at Sikyon, were so by Cleisthe- 
nes, the king or tyrant of Sikyon*. Nor have we any doubt 
ourselves that this is the true meaning of the entry, and 


* It is not impossible that the reign of Cleisthenes itself at Sikyon 
might have begun B. C. 573—and that this new Nemean institution might 
have been intended to signalize the beginning of his reign. The Sikyo- 
nian dynasty to which he belonged lasted 100 years: cf. Arist. Politica, v 
12. 161. 10-20. Nor would that be inconsistent with the part which is 
attributed to him in the first sacred war; in which he might have acted 
only as the commander of the auxiliaries from Sikyon, instead of his own 
father. 

It is said indeed that he obtained the prize with the ἅρμα at the first 
Pythiad, B.C. 582; but whether he was reigning at Sikyon at the time 
does not clearly appear. In any case, if he was already reigning B.C. 
582. and still reigning B. C. 552, he must have been reigning B. C. 573. 
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that, even as it stands in the text of Eusebius, it labours 
under no inaccuracy but one; viz. that of supposing the Ne- 
mea now instituted at Sikyon to have been first celebrated 
by the Argives: who however in his time, or in that of the 
authorities followed by him, had been so long and so exclu- 
sively the presidents of the Nemea of both kinds, that it was 
very excusable to suppose they had been the acknowledged 
curators even of the Nemea of summer from the first. 

Assuming then that Olymp. li. 4, B.C. 573, was the actual 
date of this institution, we observe that it stands at the dis- 
tance of one cycle of eight years from B.C. 581 ; and that 
B.C. 581 was the second year of the first cycle of the fifth 
Period of the Pythian Ennead, which (having first been cor- 
rected in conformity to its own principles) would enter Au- 
gust 30, B.C. 582™. And the stated date of this second 
year, B. C. 581, being August 18, its proper date, just eight 
years after, B.C. 573, allowance being made for the lunar 
precession meanwhile, would be August 19: and August 19 
being assumed as the Luna septima (the proper lunar epoch 
of the Pythian Ennead), August 13 would be the Luna 
prima. 

The date of the Nemea of summer, as we have seen, ap- 
pears to have been always the Luna prima. Let us assume 
then that the Nemea of summer having been instituted at 
this time, Period v. ii. 2 of the Pythian Ennead, were attached 
to the Luna prima of the first month that year, the 13th of 
August B.C. 573, subject to the condition of continuing at- 
tached to it ever after, and consequently of following the 
moon through successive cycles of the Period, from B. C. 573 
to B.C. 541. 

This interval from B.C. 573 to B.C. 541 being just 32 
years, or four cycles of eight years, the lunar precession in 
that time would amount to six days exactly: and the date of 
the true Luna prima of August B.C. 573 having been August 
13, that of the true Luna prima of August B.C. 541 would 
be August 19. And this year, B. C. 541, being the second 
year of the first cycle of the Octaéteric correction, whether 
at Sikyon or at Argos; it is manifest that the Nemea of 
summer, transferred from its proper Julian date, August 19, 

m See supra, V. 719. 
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in the Pythian Ennead, Period v. vi. 2, to its corresponding 
date in this correction (Period 1. 1. 2), would be transferred 
from the Luna prima of the first month in the former to the 
Luna prima of the ninth in the latter—to which, in reality, as 
we have discovered, it must have been attached; subject only 
to the same condition of still following the moon, in the de- 
cursus of the Period of the correction, and therefore of con- 
tinuing attached to the first of the moon, though not to the 
first of the month. 


Section VI.—On the Nemean Era ; or the point of time from 
which the Registry of Nemeads began to be kept. 


It has been seen that, though the institution of the Olym- 
pic cycle went back to B. C. 1240, if not to B.C. 1264, the 
Olympic Atra, properly so called, bore date only from B. C. 
776; and that though the Pythian cycle was instituted B. C. 
1222, the registration of Pythiads began in B.C. 582. The 
same distinction holds good of the other two games of the 
Period. The first institution of each went back to a remote 
antiquity ; the registration of Isthmiads or Nemeads was of 
comparatively recent date. 

The scholia on the ixth Nemean ode of Pindar observe on 
the last three of those odes, Αὗται δὲ αἱ @dal οὐκέτι Νεμεονίκαις 
εἰσὶ γεγραμμέναι" διὸ κεχωρισμέναι φέρονται: (cf. ad Nem. xi.) 
which implies that the names of the actual victors in these 
games must have been known at least from a time older 
than that of these last three of the odes in question. Nor 
can there be any doubt that such must have been the case: 
and yet it is equally certain it was not always so. Pausa- 
nias" alludes to a time when no register, either of Nemean 
or of Isthmian victories, was kept as yet; and according to 
Didymus, quoted in the argument of the vilith Nemean ode, 
neither Deinias nor Megas, whose victories were there re- 
corded, and one, if not both, of which must have been gained 
in the lifetime of Pindar, was found in the Nemean register. 
In short, the first allusion to a Nemead as such occurs in the 
argument of the seventh ode, which commemorates the vic- 
tory of Sogenes of gina in the Pentathlus of Boys: Πρῶτος 
ὁ Σωγένης Αἰγινητῶν ἐνίκησε παῖς ὧν πεντάθλῳ κατὰ THY τεσσα- 
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ρεσκαιδεκάτην Νεμεάδα. ἐτέθη δὲ ὁ πένταθλος πρῶτος κατὰ τὴν 
τρισκαιδεκάτην Νεμεάδα. The πένταθλος of Boys, it seems, 
was instituted in the 13th Nemead, and this victory was won 
in the 14th; each in the lifetime of Pindar, between B.C. 
518 and B. C. 442 or 438°. 

With respect then to the Nemean era, (the era of Ne- 
meads, analogous to that of Olympiads or that of Pythiads,) 
all that we can affirm with certainty is that it must have 
been later than the latest of the other two, B.C. 582. We 
have seen however that the author of the third Nemean 
argument, speaking of the characteristic crown of these 
games, appeared to have been under the impression that it 
was adopted Mera τὴν συμφορὰν τῶν Μηδικῶν, ἐπὶ τιμῇ τῶν 
κατοιχομένων : which, though a mistake, may possibly autho- 
rize the inference that there was something remarkable about 
this year, as next after τὰ Μηδικά : something which made it 
an epoch in the history of the Nemean solemnity. And that 
would be explained, if the year after the battles of Platza 
and Mycale, B.C. 478, (the first year after the Persian inva- 
sion, strictly so reckoned,) was the epoch of the Nemean re- 
gister. The year itself was Nemean according to rule, cor- 
responding to Olymp. Ixxv. 2; and a year of the old and 
original Nemea too: and it was memorable in other respects, 
as the first which ushered in the return of security after the 
alarm of the Persian invasion, and as well qualified on every 
account to become the epoch of an ‘Era in the decursus of 
its own proper measure of time. 

It is to be presumed that as both kinds of Nemea were 
existing simultaneously, at this time and long before, and 
both were held in the same estimation, and each was ob- 
served at a stated interval of time after the other; whenso- 
ever the registration of Nemeads began to be kept, it would 
include each in its turn, and so pass alternately from one to 
the other. On this principle there would be two Nemeads 
every four years; but not necessarily one Nemead every twa 
years—because the absolute interval between the Nemea of 
either kind and those of the other, as we have already ex- 
plained P, was sometimes more sometimes less than twa 
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years. The proper mode of reckoning the succession of Ne- 
meads, as including the Nemea of spring and the Nemea of 
summer alternately, is to allow four years between any in- 
stance of either of them, and the next of the same kind 
again. On which principle, did we but know that the first 
registered case of the kind was one of the Nemea of spring, 
B. C. 478, we might infer there must have been one of the 
summer Nemea, B. C. 477: and consequently in a regular 
succession of Nemeads of both kinds, ever after, that the odd 
Nemeads would be those of spring, and the even ones those 
of summer. 

The xiiith Nemead therefore, alluded to in the argument 
of the viith ode, when the Pentathlus of Boys was instituted, 
would be a case of the spring Nemea, exactly 24 years after 
‘the epoch, B.C. 454: the xivth, when Sogenes was victor, 
would be one of the summer Nemea, 24 years after B.C. 
477—i. e. B.C. 453: and the date of the viith ode would 
thus be determined to B. C. 453—eleven years before the 
death of Pindar, if the date of his death was truly B.C. 442. 
The truth of these conclusions however depends on that of 
the assumption that the actual epoch of the registry of 
spring Nemeads was B.C. 478, and that of the registry of 
summer was B.C. 477- οἵ which we leave our readers to 
judge for themselves. 


Section VII.—On the confirmation of the Orbis Nemezeus by 
testimony ; and by the cases of Nemea recorded in history. 


i. Testimony of Aristotle. Speaking of the relations of 
antecedent and consequent, Aristotle illustrates his meaning 
by the relative order of the Nemea and the Pythiaq: Πρότε- 
pov yap Nepea [Πυθίων, ὅτι ἐγγύτερον τοῦ νῦν : 1. 6. the Ne- 
mea of a given time were nearer to the point of now than 
the Pythia. Consequently, in the regular course of things 
they must have preceded the Pythia. But what kind of 
Nemea? for this could not have been true of both. The 
Olympic year of the Pythia was the third of the cycle ; that 
_ of the Nemea of summer was the fourth. It is manifest 
therefore that, if Aristotle had meant in this instance to com- 
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pare the relative order of the summer Nemea and the Pythia 
respectively, he must have inverted the terms of the pro- 
position —[lpdrepov yap Πύθια Νεμέων, ὅτι ἐγγύτερον τοῦ νῦν. 
He must consequently have had the spring Nemea (the old 
and original Nemea) in his eye; for of these and the Pythia 
the assertion would strictly hold good, the one coming 
round in the last quarter of the second Olympic year, the 
other in the first of the third: and both being regarded at 
a given time as still future, the Nemea of spring were ne- 
cessarily nearer to the instant of now than the Pythia of 
summer. 

ii. In like manner, from the story related by Athenzeus τ 
of the Pictures in which Alkibiades and his victories at the 
games of the Period were represented, it may be inferred 
that the Olympia, Pythia, and Nemea of one kind or other 
followed each other in that order: and such would be the 
case with the Olympia, Pythia, and Nemea of summer, in 
the first, the third, and the fourth years of the Olympic cycle 
respectively. 

iil. Nemea hiberna, sive verna: Olymp. xcvu. 2, B.C. 
390. It appears from the Hellenica of Xenophon that, when 
the expedition of Agesipolis into Argolis this year’ was 
taking place, some tepounvia was at hand; by appealing to 
which the Argives expected they should escape the effects of 
this invasion. This expedition was later than that which had 
been projected the same year, [lapeA@dvros τοῦ χειμῶνος ... 
εὐθὺς ἀρχομένου τοῦ ἦρος ‘t, into Acarnania, and had been pre- 
vented only by the timely submission of the Acarnanians. 
After this, and apparently with little delay, this Argive expe- 
dition; rightly dated by Diodorus Vv in the year of Nicoteles, 
B. C. 891-390, though wrongly ascribed to Agesilaus instead 
of Agesipolis. 

It does not appear that any of the games of classical anti- 
quity were generally considered entitled to the privilege of 
the ἐκεχειρία but those of the Period; or that any of these 
were under the superintendence of the Argives except the 
Nemean. The Carnean ἱερομηνία might have been binding 
on all the members of the Doric family ; but it is excluded in 
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this instance as much too late in the summer for the pro- 
bable time of these transactions. Pausanias calls the tepounvia 
here alluded to Πατρῷαί tives σπονδαίχ. If the date of this 
invasion of the Argive territory was Olymp. xevii. 2, B.C. 
390, the spring Nemea would be in course that year ; and the 
vear itself being the 153rd of the first Period of the Octa- 
éteric correction, still in use at Argos, (Period i. xx.1,) the 
precession would now amount to 28 days, and the date of 
the Nemea of spring, supposed to have followed the moon, 
would be June 147, the 12th of the sixth month, instead of 
May 17, the 138th of the fifth month. And the regular date 
of the Nemea having now got into the sixth month, yet its 
nominal date being still the 13th of the fifth month; both 
the fifth and the sixth months at this time might appear to 
have a claim to the protection of the Nemean institution. 
And that would explain the language of Xenophon, who 
speaks of the claim as the μηνῶν ὑποφορὰ, not the μηνὸς 
ὑποφορά. He adverts to it again in the same form of words, 
at the time of the peace of Antalkidas, B. C. 387— and as 
one reason why the Argives desired to be imcluded in that 
pacification, because they had discovered by their own expe- 
rience, Ὅτι ἡ τῶν μηνῶν ὑποφορὰ οὐδὲν ἔτι σφᾶς ὠφελήσει 2. 
No Nemea indeed were in course B. C. 887—but the spring 
Nemea would be so the year after, B. C. 386, Ol. xeviii. 2. 

iv. Nemea hiberna, Olymp. cvii. 2, B.C. 350. Nemea 
estiva, Olymp. ον]. 4, B.C. 349. A Nemean year is al- 
luded to by Demosthenes*, when he himself was appointed 
᾿Αρχιθέωρος .----ἀγαγεῖν τῷ Aut τῷ Νεμείῳ τὴν κοινὴν ὑπὲρ τῆς 
πόλεως θεωρίαν. ‘The date of the assault of Demosthenes 
by Meidias was one of the Lenzan feriz, B.C. 350, Feb. 23 
—25¢; but the date of the Oration contra Meidiam was two 
years later, B.C. 348°. B.C. 350 was a spring Nemean 
year, and B.C. 849 was a summer Nemean one. One of these 
must have been the occasion intended by Demosthenes. 

It is an objection to the former, that he had been elected 
to the office of Βουλευτὴς ὃ before he served that of the ᾽᾿Αρχι- 
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θέωρος to Nemea: and B.C. 350, Period i. 32 of the Metonic 
calendar at Argos, the spring Nemea must have been cele- 
brated on the 13th of the ninth month, May 23—the official 
year of the Βουλευταὶ at Athens must have entered Heca- 
tombeon 1, July 11: so that Demosthenes must have served 
on the Θεωρία to Nemea, and come back to Athens again, 
long before he could have been elected to the office of Bov- 
λευτής. He must therefore have meant the Nemea of 
summer, B.C. 349, Olymp. evii. 4, Period i. 33, the date of 
which would be the first of the xiith month, August 26; 
two months later than the ingress of the senatorial year at 
Athens, June 30. 

v. Nemea hiberna, Olymp. cxvi. 2, B.C. 314. It appears 
from Diodorus f that the Nemea were celebrated this year by 
Cassander: and though he dates the celebration apparently 
in the year of Praxibuluss, B.C. 315, it may be inferred 
from the context that his narrative had really got into the 
year of Nicodorus, anticipated, according to his rule, by six 
months. These Nemea therefore, according to the usual 
archontic arrangements, came in the last half of the year of 
Praxibulus, Hec. 1, B.C. 315—Hee. 1, B.C. 314; but ac- 
cording to those of Diodorus, in the first half of that of Ni- 
codorus, Jan. 1, B. C. 314, to Jan. 1, B.C. 8181, This year 
corresponded to Period i. 68 of the Argive calendar, when 
the stated date of the games, the 13th of the ninth month, 
was May 16. 

vi. Nemea estiva, Olymp. cxxxiv. 4, B.C. 241. We have 
already alluded to the fact of the double celebration of the 
Nemean games, once by the Argives, and again by Aratus 
and the members of the Achzan league‘, which we learn 
from the Life of Aratus by Plutarch]. 

Though the precise year of this occurrence is uncertain, 
there seems to be reason to conclude it must have happened 
B.C. 241, when Aratus was pretor the third time ™, Olymp. 
exxxiv. 4: and the context in other respects determines this 
case of the celebration of the games to one of the summer, 


f xix. 64. anno: Dissertationes Agon. 68. iii. xii. 
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rather than one of the spring. In this case, it would be 
observable that these were the games, to the administration 
of which, as having been instituted by a king of their own, 
Aratus and the people of Sikyon in particular might consider 
themselves to have the best right. Τὸ illustrate however the 
distinctions in the dates of these two celebrations at this 
time respectively, as ultimately due to the difference of ca- 
lendars, one the Metonic, that of the Argives, the other the 
Octaéteric of Type ii, that of the League, let us assume that 
the year was actually B.C. 241; in the Metonic calendar of 
Argos, Period 11. 65, in the Octaéteric of the League, Period 
11. xviii. 6. In the former the summer Nemean date, the 
first of the xiith month, would be September 2; in the 
latter, (the precession amounting at this time to 27 days,) 
the Luna prima of the ninth month would be falling Oct. 1, 
just 29 days later. 

vii. Nemea estiva, Olympiad cxxxviii. 4, B.C. 225. viii. 
Nemea hiberna, Olympiad cxxxix. 2, B.C. 222. It may 
be inferred from the Cleomenes of Plutarch", that the Ne- 
mean games were going on when Argos was surprised by 
Cleomenes; and though after the overtures of Aratus had 
been made to Antigonus, yet before he came into the Pelo- 
ponnese®. Nor can these Nemean games be confounded 
with those of the year of Sellasia, B.C. 222: and therefore 
if Plutarch has not mistaken them for some others, equally 
proper to the Argives, which might have been going on 
about this time, (as for example the Ἥραια,) they must have 
been those of Olymp. exxxviii. 4, B.C. 225. And conse- 
quently the Nemea of summer, Period 111.5, when their stated 
date would be August 6. 

With respect to the invasion of the Peloponnese by Anti- 
gonus, whether B.C. 225, or B.C. 224, or B.C. 228, there 
are certainly difficulties ; but it does not concern our pur- 
pose to enter on their explanationP. We may assume that 
he came into the country in time to make one campaign 
B.C. 224, and another B.C. 223; and that military opera- 
tions, between him and Cleomenes, the next year, began 


n Cap. xvii. 9 Ibid. xvi. xvii. XIX. Xx. 
P Vol. 11. 365 sqq. 
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θέρους ἐνισταμένου 4, which, according to the Greek division 
of the year, denoted the Πλειάδων ἐπιτολὴ, and the first or 
second week in the Julian May. The campaign had not 
been going on long before the decisive battle of Sellasia’ ; 
and not more than four or five days after the battle’, (when 
Antigonus was returning to Argos from Tegea,) the Nemea 
were again going on theret. 

Period iii. 8, the stated date of the spring Nemea, the 
13th of the ninth month, would be May 19, B.C. 222. And 
this being the date of these Nemea, (the fifth or sixth day 
after the battle,) May 13 or 14 must have been the date of 
the battle. These dates, as far as we have been able to dis- 
cover, are compatible with all the circumstances on record, 
before or after Sellasia; unless perhaps the allusion to the 
harvest’ should be considered an exception, if the time of 
that allusion was early in May. But even that does not im- 
ply that the harvest was ripe; only, at the utmost, that it 
might be approaching to maturity. 

ix. Nemea hiberna, Olymp. exli. 2, B.C. 210. The Ne- 
mean games were celebrated this year by Philip*: Φίλιππος 
... μετὰ TO ἐκτελέσαι τὸν TGV Νεμέων ἀγῶνα αὖθις εἰς ”"Apyos 
ἐπανῆλθε *—a note of time which the context determines to 
this year, and consequently to a case of the spring Nemea. 
The regular date of the spring Nemea, Period ii. 20, the 
13th of the ninth month, would be June 5, B.C. 210. And 
it is observable that this year, by the law of the cycle, though 
that month had a 18th day, it had no 12th +. 


* This allusion to his coming back to Argos after celebrating the Ne- 
mea is explained by the fact, mentioned supra page 123, that the locality 
where the games were celebrated was not Argos, but eleven or twelve 
Roman miles from Argos; that being the distance of Nemea from Argos. 


t Livy (xxvii. 30, 31) has the celebration of the Nemean games U.C. 
540, B.C. 208, which was not Nemean at all; since it corresponded to 
Olymp. cxliii. 1. He begins his account of the proceedings of Philip, 
eadem estate, (B.C. 208: see capp. 21, 22, 23. 25. 29.) He mentions 
(cap. 30) the conclusion of a truce with the A®tolians for thirty days, in 
the course of which Philip celebrated the Herza. The fleet of Attalus 


ἢ Polybius, ii. 64, 5. t Polybius, ii. 70, 4. 
r Cf. Vol. ii. 366. v Plut. Cleomenes, xxvi. 
5. Thid. x Polybius, x. 26. 
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x. Nemea hiberna, Olymp. exlii. 2, B.C. 206. It might 
be inferred from PausaniasY, that the year, in which Philo- 
pemen slew Machanidas the tyrant of Sparta, in single com- 
bat, was a Nemean year; and that would be confirmed by Plu- 
tarch2; who adds that it was also the year in which Philo- 
poemen himself was pretor of the league τὸ δεύτερον : Λέγεται 
δὲ, τῆς τῶν Νεμείων πανηγύρεως ἐνεστώσης στρατηγοῦντα Φιλο- 
ποίμενα τὸ δεύτερον, καὶ νενικηκότα μὲν οὐ πάλαι τὴν ἐν Μαντι- 
νείᾳ μάχην, τότε δὲ σχολὴν ἄγοντα διὰ τὴν ἑορτὴν. ..κιθαρῳδῶν 
ἀγωνιζομένων εἰς τὸ θέατρον παρελθεῖν κ, τ. λ. Polybius has 
left a particular account of this exploit, of which he was 
himself an eyewitness; fixed by his context to B.C. 207. 
Livy ἴοο ὁ shews that Machanidas was still alive towards the 
end of the summer, that year, when Nikias4 was pretor of 
the League. 

This incident in the life of Philopeemen must have fallen 
out in such a manner that he killed Machanidas before the 
expiration of the official year of Nikias, B.C. 207-206, and 
was afterwards elected pretor himself before the ingress of 
the official year, and before the Nemean games, B.C. 206. 
And here we may observe a critical coincidence: That the 
official year of the League, B.C. 206¢, as our Table of the 
Achean calendar shews, entered May 9—and the stated 
date of the spring Nemea by the Argive calendar, the 13th 
of the ninth month, Period 111. 24, was only 13 days later, 
May 22, B.C. 206: the intercalary month this year being 
supposed to have been the same as in the old Octaéteris. 


and the Romans was only just arrived at the same time; so that it was 
now about Midsummer, June or July. Then comes in the mention of the 
Nemea, cap. 31, which would thus be later than the Herza, and possibly 
a month or more. Their celebration was interrupted by a descent of the 
Roman fleet between Sikyon and Corinth, but was resumed on their 
retreat. 

If we compare Polyb. x. 26, with Livy xxvii. 31, it will be clear that 
Livy must have confounded the spring Nemea of B.C. 210 with the. 
events of B.C. 208. He is not always accurate in his allusions to the 
games of the Greeks, not even to those of the Period: see xxvil. 35: 
XXvVill. 7, 8: an allusion to the Olympic games, B.C. 207. cf. xxvi. 24. 


νὴ τ ὈΕΚΕΡΒΕΤΕ: © XXxViil. 5. 9. 
Z Philopoemen, xi. x. d xxviii. 8. 
a xi. 10. 8, 9-18, 4. € Vol. iii. Append. Table xii. 
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xi. Nemea hiberna, Olymp. exlvi. 2, B.C. 194. The pub- 
lic proclamation of the αὐτονομία of Greece, by Titus Flami- 
ninus, a second time at the Nemean games, as it had been 
once before at the Isthmian, is attested by Plutarch '—Que 
gaudia, que vociferationes fuerunt, cum hoc forte Nemez in 
theatro quinquennalibus ludis a precone caneretur —Livy» 
would imply that this took place U.C. 560, B.C. 195. But 
even he dates the proceedings against Nabis, previously’, a 
little before corn-harvest*, and the close of the campaign 
not long before the expiration of the consular year! ; by the 
Roman calendar, U. Ο. 559, Sept. 5, B.C. 195. And this is 
confirmed by the allusion to the approach of winter ™, when 
Flamininus was still under the walls of Lacedzemon: and 
there were other proceedings even after that", which must 
have taken up time. Plutarch dates these games after 
Titus’ visit to Chalcis and Magnesia®; which Livy? shews to 
have been in the spring of B.C. 194. And this year only, 
as corresponding to Olymp. cxlvi. 2, could have been Ne- 
mean: Period iii. 86, in the Argive calendar, when the 13th 
of the ixth month fell on June 7, B.C. 194 *. 

The triumph of Titus took place the same year; and though 
the actual date of that has been lost out of the Fasti, the 


* According to Livy indeed, xxxiv. 40, 41, the games at which this 
proclamation was made were celebrated at an unusual time; having been 
deferred because of the unsettled state of public affairs. Leta civitas cele- 
berrimum festorum dierum, ac nobile ludicrum Nemeorum, die stata 
propter belli mala preetermissum, in adventum Romani exercitus ducisque 
indixerunt, prefeceruntque ludis ipsum Imperatorem—Testata quoque 
ipso Nemeorum die voce preconis libertas est Argivorum. 

None of our other authorities however confirms him in this statement. 
And though we were even to concede it to have been possible that the 
Nemean games, which should have been in course Olymp. cxlv. 4, B.C. 
197, in the year of Kynoskephale, might have been omitted, because of the 
state of public affairs at that time, there will still be no reason to suppose 
thatthe next in course, Olymp. cxlvi. 2, would be celebrated either earlier 
or later than their legitimate time, the spring B.C. 194. 


f Vita, xii. cf. x. xi. k xxxiv. 26. 
& Florus, ii. 7, 14. cf. the Auctor De 1 xxxiv. 33. cf. 35-43. 
Viris Illustr. 51. Titus Quinctius Fla- M xxxiv. 34. 
mininus. Ὁ Thid. 35-42, 43.. cf. 42. 
h xxxiv. 40, 41. cf. 42. ° Vita xii. 


i Thid. 22-25, 26. cf. xxxiii. 45. P xxxiv. 48, 49-52. 
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context of Livy 4 implies that it must have been late in the 
summer quarter, B. C. 194*. 


Section VIII.—On the illustration and confirmation of the 
rule of the spring Nemea by the testimony of the 'Thebais of 
Statius. 


The death of Archemorus, and the foundation and first 
celebration of the Nemean games as the consequence of that 
event, constitute the principal episode in the Thebais of Sta- 
tius. It may be worth while therefore to inquire whether 
anything occurs in his account of the institution, calculated 
to illustrate the rule of the games. 

The first part of the chronology of the poem, up to the 
beginning of the expedition, was considered in illustration of 
the Boeotian calendar". Two years, as we saw, were sup- 
posed to have elapsed, from the opening of the poem, before 
the expedition was determined upon; and two years, dated 
from the second month in the Beeotian calendar, the first of 
the months of spring: and when every preparation had been 
made, the expedition set out in the third year, reckoned from 
the same epoch. 


* An inscription occurs in the Corpus Inscriptionum (111. 219, 220. No. 
4472) which attests the existence of Nemean games, as well as Pythian, at 
Laodicea in Syria, A. D. 221. 

Page 220, 1.4: Αὐρήλιος Σεπτίμιος .. Εἰρήναιος .. Λαο(ι)δοκεὺς ---], 14: Ἔν 
Λαοδικείᾳ τῇ πατρίδι μου Πυθιάδι πρώτῃ ἀχθείσῃ Οἰκουμενικὸν ᾿Αντωνεινιανὸν 
ἀνδρῶν πυγμήν. καὶ ἠγωνισάμην ἐπὶ τὸν στέφανον ἀνδρῶν πυγμὴν τῆς ἀρχαίας 
περιόδου Σεβάσμια Νέμεα τῇ πρὸ τριῶν Καλανδῶν ᾿Ιανουαρίων ἐπὶ τῆς πεντα- 
ετηρίδος, Με(σσάλᾳ καὶ Σαβ(ε)ίνῳ ὑπάτοις. (U.C. 967, A. D. 214.) 

This inscription is dated [Ἔτους ηξς΄ (268) μηνὸς Ξανδικοῦ, ὑπάτων Ov(A- 
mijov Τράτου καὶ Over(tAd ov Σελεύκου, (U.C. 974, A. D. 221.) The epoch 
of the τα was consequently U.C. 706, B.C. 48, if reckoned from Hy- 
perberetzeus; like the Aura Cesarea, U.C. 705, B.C. 49. 

We have met with nothing calculated to illustrate these Nemea of Lao- 
dicea, though their style, as the Nemea Augustalia of the ancient Period, 
and their date, in the case referred to, Dec. 30 Roman, U. C. 967, which 
corresponded to Dec. 28, A. D. 214, (see our Origines Kal. Italice, iv. 
page cili and xxxi.) are both remarkable. It is manifest too, that if they 
were penteteric, or regulated by a cycle of four years, it could not have 
been a proper Julian cycle of that kind, in which A. D. 213 =214 was the 
third year. 


4 xxxiv. 48-52. r Vol. iil. page 336 sqq. 
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From this point of time to that of the payment of the last 
honours to the fallen chieftains, (between which the proper 
action of the poem may be considered comprehended,) there 
is evidence of 29 or 30 days, but no more, employed in bring- 
ing about this consummation: from which, in our opinion, 
it is only a reasonable inference that Statius intended the 
whole of the interval, taken up by the action of his Thebais, 
to be neither more nor less than one lunar month: and in 
strictness a mensis cavus of that description rather than a 
mensis plenus, as the actual number of days discoverable in 
it, collectively, is 29, not 30. It opens therefore on the first, 
and ends on the last, day of some lunar month, which, in the 
usual style of such months in the old Greek calendar, might 
be a month of 30 days, but in reality was one of 29. 

In order to make this appear, we must first of all take into 
account the date of the Thebais itself, as already determined 
to A. Ὁ. 82s. The chronology of the poem, as we have seen, 
is accommodated to the state of the Bceotian calendar, that 
year, which corresponded to Period vu. 33. We must next 
compare the Beeotian calendar for this year, which the poem 
followed for its general action, with the Argive calendar for 
the same year, by which the Nemean games were regulated, 
and which even the Thebais might be expected to follow in 
this particular episode of the action, the first institution and 
first celebration of the Nemean games. 








Argwwe Metenic Calendar. Beotian Metonic Calendar. 

Period vii.9, A. Ὁ. 83-84. Period vii. 35, A. Ὁ. 83-84 ¢. 
Month. A.D. 

i Octob. 1 83 

i Sie dex 4 

iil Nov. 29 Month. A.D. 

iv Dec. 29 27 i Dec. 29 83 

vy) Jan. 27 84 nu 6 Jan. 28 Ex. 2 81 

yl. Heb: 26 30 iii Feb. 26 

vii March 26 iv March 27 30 

vill April 25 vy April. 25 

ix May 25 3 vi May 25 


In the Argive calendar we see the ninth month this year 
was actually cavus, but in the Boeotian the sixth was plenus: 


5 Vol. ii. 329 844. t Vol. iii. Appendix, Table xi and xiv. 
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and the former being the spring Nemean month in the time 
of Statius, and the Nemean date in that month the 13th of 
the month—if it can be shewn that the action of the Thebais, 
defined and limited as above, begins on the first day of this 
month, and terminates on the last, yet takes up only 29 days 
in all—and that the exemptile day, which made the difference 
in this instance between a month of 30 and one of 29 days, 
must have come between the first and the thirteenth—and 
yet that the actual date of the celebration of the games 
themselves was the 13th of the month, this will be decisive 
proof that Statius reckoned in this instance by the proper 
Nemean calendar, the Argive one of his own time—and that 
the proper Nemean date in his own time was the 13th of the 
ninth month, or, as we may call it for the sake of the present 
inquiry, the 13th of the Argive Panemus. To this proof 
therefore we shall now proceed. 

i. Then, the expedition being now ready to begin its march 
is supposed to have set out at midsummer; a supposition 
which may be more particularly considered by and by: and 
this first day of the action, properly so called, beginning in 
the morning and ending at night — 

Finierat, cceloque cavam nox induit umbram Y— 
and including both the episode of Hypsipyle and the death 
of Archemorus*, we may assume it was purposely intended 
to answer to the first of the Argive Panemus, Period vii. 9, 
May 25, A.D. 84. Beginning at least with this day, we may 
arrange the incidents of the poem, and the chronology of the 
rest of the action, after the manner of a journal, as follows. 


Chronology of the third year of the Thebais of Statius, from 
the beginning of the march of the seven chieftains, to the 
recovery and burial of their dead bodies. 


Day i. Panemus 1, May 25. 
Beginning of the expedition, and death of Archemorus *. 


Day ii. Panemus 2, May 26. 


Funeral rites of Archemorus, which take up the whole of 
this day. From morning— 


Ve Vie ΕΣ Χ iv. 646—V. 753. 
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Clara laboriferos ccelo Tithonia currus 
Extulerat, vigilesque dez pallentis habenas 
Et nox et cornu fugiebat Somnus inani Y— 


until night— 
Posito donec cum sole labores 
Exhausti: seris vix cessit cura tenebris Z. 


In neither of these instances is there any allusion to the 
moon, either as setting or rising: an omission which is signi- 
ficant and consistent, if this day was supposed to be only the 
second of the lunar month. 


Day iii—xi. Panemus 3-12, May 27—June 4. 

Nine days, reckoned from the last-mentioned exclusively ἃ, 
devoted to the erection of a temple to Archemorus, on which 
all the army labours in common; which accounts for its 
completion in so short a time *. 

Roscida jam novies ccelo dimiserat astra 
Lucifer, ét totidem Lune prevenerat ignes 


Mutato nocturnus equo ; nec conscia fallit 
Sidera, et alterno deprenditur unus in ortu— 


Mirum opus adcelerasse manu—stat saxea moles >. 


And here we observe an allusion to the moon—which is as 
natural at this period of the action, as the absence of any 
such allusion to it before. The first of these nine days being 
the third of the month, the moon, it might be supposed, 
would begin to be visible first on the evening of that day ; 
and go on shining longer and longer every subsequent even- 
ing to that of the ninth. ‘The same star too (which Statius 
lets us know he was well aware was both the morning and 
the evening star) might be said to have risen before the 
sun in the morning, yet to have set before the moon in 
the evening, on each of these days; for that is what was 
meant by its dismissing the stars in the morning, and anti- 
cipating the moon in the evening, of each of the days, thus 
devoted to the erection of the temple to Archemorus. 


* In fixing on this number of nine however, for the completion of the 
work under the circumstances of the case, Statius might have been in- 
fluenced by some regard to the Funeral cycle of the Greeks, or that of his 
own countrymen—the Greek ”Evara, or the Roman Novemdiale. 


Yevis 25% Z vi. 220. a vi. 25-237. b vi. 235-242. 
KAL. HELL. VOL. VI. O 
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Day xii. Panemus 13, June 5. 

Beginning of the games—the morning® of the 12th day of 
the action, but the 13th of the month: a coincidence due, 
as we have explained, to the law of the cycle, Period vil. 9, 
A. D. 84— by which the 3rd of Panemus was exemptile. 

The games both begin and end on this one day; the first 
the horse-race?; then the foot-racee; then the discus ; 
after that the cestuss; lastly, the contest in wrestling }. 
Whether it was the rule of the Nemean games in Statius’ * 
time, that they began and ended in one day, we cannot un- 
dertake to say. 

The action of the Poem however did not allow of the ap- 
propriation of more than one entire day to this purpose: 
and, simply as an ἀγὼν ἐπιτάφιος, these games in honour of 
Archemorus, according to the analogy of those in Homer or 
Virgil, could not have been represented as lasting more than 
one day. The ceremonial of the day is closed with the hba- 
tion to the Manes of Archemorus i. 

Nec dum aberant ccetus, cunctisque silentibus heros, 
Vina solo fundens, cinerem placabat Adrastus 
Archemori—Da, parve! tuum trieteride multa 
Instaurare diem, nec saucius Arcadas aras 

Malit adire Pelops Eleaque pulset eburna 

Templa manu, nec Castaliis altaribus anguis, 

Nec sua pinigero magis adnatet umbra Lecheo. 


Day xii—xv. Panemus 14-16, June 6-8. 


‘Two nights and two days’ march, from Nemea to Thebes 
—which implies a full moon, or one approaching to the full; 
as would be the case immediately after the 12th or 13th of 
the lunar month. 

The first of these days being the day after the games, the 
13th of the action, it was the 14th of the month; and con- 


* This point of the duration of the Nemean games, as we before ob- 
served, is obscure and uncertain—there being no positive testimony to it 
any where—though from an inscription which occurs, Corp. Inscript. i. 
578 Argos, No. 1122, it may be inferred that both they and the Ἥραια at 
that time lasted more than two days at least. 


ς vi. 261. ESvi-02 0000 © 550. Γ 646. & 729. 
h yi. 834. i vii. 91. k 308. 
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sequently the day of the arrival at Thebes was the 15th day, 
the 16th of the month: and this accounts.for the allusion to 
sunset! the same day, though there was no mention previ- 
ously of morning. 


Day xvi. Panemus 17, June 9. 

Jam gelidam Pheeben et caligantia primus 

Hauserat astra dies ™— 
which supposes the moon to have set a little before sunrise— 
consequently the πανσέληνον to be arrived or at hand—yet on 
the 17th of the month. The day before therefore, the 16th 
of the month, was the calendar date of the πανσέληνον : and 
that too would be the case, if any day before the 15th was 
exemptile. The evening of this day is specified"; and the 
moon is supposed to have been then rising at sunset, or 
more strictly, some time a little after sunset— 

Sed vesper opacus 

Lunares jam ducit equos °— 
i. e. nearer the fall of night—-which would be more properly 
the case on the 16th or 17th of the lunar month. 


Day xvii. Panemus 18, June 10. 


Tempus erat, junctos quum jam soror ignea Pheebi 
Sentit equos ἐν 7 
seseque vagantem 
Colligit, et moto leviter fugat astra flagello p— 
which is intended of a point of time when the moon having 
past the meridian was sensibly declining towards the horizon 
in the west; 1. e. two or three hours before sunrise, and con- 
sequently two or three days after the full. Both would be 
the case on the morning of the 17th day of the action, the 
18th of the calendar. Sunset the same day is specified too?: 
and in the evening of this day the attack takes place on the 
entrenchment of the Thebans, under the walls of the city, 
and as it is implied by the light of the moon, rising oppor- 
tunely for the purpose— 
Nec numen abest, armataque Juno 


Lunarem quatiens exserta lampada dextra 
Pandit iter™. 


1 vii. 450. cf. 454. 465. m vii. 470. π᾿ vili. 159. ο Cf. viii. 216. 
BSvill. 271. ἢ xX.1. cf. 21. 54. 202. 206-216. 282, 325. Ex 282). 
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And on the 18th day of the moon, this would be the case 
about the first sleeps’. The assault so begun lasts to the 
fourth watch of the night t— 

Quarta soporiferee superabant tempora nocti, 

Cum vacue nubes, et honor non omnibus astris, 

Adflatusque fugit curru majore Bootes. 
That is, when most of the stars were set, and the dawn of 
day was not far distant. 


Day xvii. Panemus 19, June 11. 


The beginning of this day is specified’, and in due course 
of time the night also *, under cover of which the besieging 
army, having lost all its leaders, (except Adrastus,) began 
its retreat. 


Day xix. Panemus 20, June 12. 


Nondum cuncta polo vigil inclinaverat astra 

Ortus, et instantem cornu tenuiore videbat 

Luna diem Y— 
The morning of the next day ; when the moon, being 19 days 
old, was approaching to the second dichotomy, 1. 6. her last 
quarter, and the lunar crescent, besides being sensibly con- 
tracted in size, was now turned to the east. 

The evening of this day too is mentioned’, and the third 
morning afterwards ἃ, (the xxist of the action, Panemus 22, 
June 14,) and sunset the same day>. And when Argia, the 
wife of Polynices, was now come from Argos to the field of 
battle, in search of the body of her husband, there was no 
moon until dawn of day®. The date of this arrival is not 
specified ; but this description determines it to some time 
about the middle of the Jast lunar quarter. 

It appears however that between the retreat of the army 
from Thebes, and the coming of the mothers of the dead 
chieftains to Athens, the interval was just seven days 4. 


Septima jam surgens trepidis Aurora jacentes 
Aversatur equis. 


And the first of these seven mornings having been that of 


aUChx. 205. 970: 576. t x. 326. v x, 381. cf. 390. 484. 
x xi. 76U. ΧΗ His Z ΧΗ 44. a xii. 50. cf. 129-133. 
Ὁ xii. 228. C xil. 241, 242. 406: cf. 253. 282-290. 302-310. 
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the xixth day of the action, Panemus 20, June 12, the 
seventh must have been that of the xxvth day, Panemus 26, 
June 18. 

The petition of these suppliants is granted by Theseus: 
but before he could march for the recovery of the dead 
bodies, he had to assemble his army. And since it appears 5 
that after he set out he marched a day and a night continu- 
ously—it must have been supposed that he collected his 
forces on the 26th day of the action, and set out on his 
march on the 27th, and arrived before Thebes on the morn- 
ing of the 28th day, Panemus 29, June 21. And the The- 
bans having been defeated in battle on this day, the bodies 
would be recovered the same day, and their funeral solemni- 
ties celebrated the next day ἢ, the xxixth of the action, the 
30th of Panemus, June 22. So that, on this principle, the 
entire duration of the action, from the setting out of the ex- 
pedition to this consummation, as we have already observed, 
was comprehended in one lunar month, nominally of 30 days, 
really of 29. There is no allusion to the moon in the account 
of this march of Theseus, though performed by night as 
much as by day; nor could there have been with propriety— 
the day of the march itself, the 27th of the moon, having 
been the first of the silent moon, when it was necessarily 
invisible *, 


* Passages occur in the Thebais, descriptive of the state of things in 
the natural year at the time when the seven chieftains set out on their 
march, which would appear to imply that the expedition was undertaken, 
and the army was on its march, at midsummer— 


Tempus erat medii quum solem in culmina mundi 
Tollit anhela dies: ubi tardus hiantibus arvis 
Stat vapor, atque omnes admittunt ethera luci !— 
and again, where Dionysos is addressing the nymphs— 
Adjuvat ipse 
Pheebus ad hoc summo (cesset ni vestra voluntas) 
Limite ; vim cceptis indulgent astra, meeque 
A&stifer Erigones spumat canis 2. 
These descriptions, literally understood of so late a season in the natural 
year as midsummer, would be inconsistent with the date of the expedition, 


1 iv. 680. 2 689. 
© xii. 660. £ 789-808. 
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the first of the Argive Panemus, May 25—a month before midsummer even 
for the time of Statius, June 23 or 24. The true intention and meaning 
of these passages is not to designate the time of the year, but the time of 
the day, to which these proceedings must be supposed to belong, as mak- 
ing part of the οἰκονομία, preparatory to the catastrophe of Archemorus, 
and the institution of the games arising out of it; the first step towards 
which was the temporary drying up of all the springs in the country 
through which the army was marching, except one, the spring of Langia : 
the instrumental means employed for that purpose being the natural heat 
of the sun at noon, aggravated in this instance by the express interposition 
of Dionysos. 

That this is the real meaning of these allusions may be made to appear 
by various circumstantial proofs. i.'The whole of this οἰκονομία, as we 
have observed, is brought about by the interposition of Dionysos—who 
nevertheless is supposed to have been actuated to it only by the discovery 
of the expedition, on its march against Thebes, as he was himself return- 
ing to Thebes, from the recent institution and first celebration of his own 
orgies among the Gete— 


Marcidus edomito bellum referebat ab Hemo 
Liber; ibi armiferos gemine jam sidere brume 
Orgia ferre Getas, canumque virescere dorso 
Othryn et Icaria Rhodopen adsueverat umbra. 
Et jam pampineos materna ad meenia currus 
Promoyet 8. 


Now as the Dionysia (according to this very testimony itself) were cele- 
brated in the winter 4, it would be inconsistent to suppose Dionysos.to be 
returning from the recent celebration of his first orgies anywhere, at mid- 
summer. If so, it could not have been the intention of the poet to imply 
that the scene of this οἰκονομία, preparatory to the death of Archemorus 
and the institution of the Nemean games, was laid at midsummer, nearly 
six months later than the stated season of the orgies everywhere, and par- 
ticularly at Thebes, as we shewed elsewhere 4. 

ii. Only three days after the transaction of these proceedings at Nemea, 
and at the time of the arrival of the army before Thebes, first the Aso- 
pus®, and shortly after the Ismenus ®, was so swollen with rains as to be 
impassable. 

iii. In the description of the sacrifice to Terra, on the seventeenth day 
of the action, the year is spoken of as still integer’, i.e. as still new, as 
still only recently begun, and still unshortened in its duration: which 
could never have been said of midsummer, in relation to a year which 
began, like the [Theban, as supposed in the Thebais, in the winter, or at 
least the early spring. 


Innumerosque dee, sua munera, flores, 


3 iv. 652. cf. vil. 564-571. 4 Cf. Vol. v. 53 sqq- 5 vil. 424-429. cf. ix. 225. 
6 ix, 447-451. cf. 404. 7 viii. 296-338. 
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Et cumulos frugum, et quidquid novat integer annus, 
Addit 8. 

Flowers, as such, and in such abundance as is here supposed, for the cli- 
mate of Greece, could have been the production only of the spring quarter 
of the year. 

iv. The youthful Archemorus, when left by Hypsipyle while she goes 
to shew the seven chiefs the way to the fountain of Langia 9, is represented 
as amusing himself at first, and before he meets with his death, with play- 
ing about in the midst of the deep grass, the natural production of the 
spring— 

At puer in gremio verne telluris et alto 
Gramine !°, 


And in the description of the effects of the drought !! the corn is supposed 
to be feeling its influence only as it was just shooting into the ear— 
AXgra solo macies, tenerique in origine culmi 
Inclinata seges 12— 
a state of the case which, for the climate of the Peloponnese, might be 
true of the middle or the end of May, when the barley in particular would 
be actually shooting into the ear; but not for the end of June or the be- 
ginning of July, when both kinds of harvest would be fast approaching to 
maturity. 

v. The season of midsummer, as the natural one of such effects and 
consequences as these, which the excess of heat and drought was occa- 
sioning in the present instance, appears to be expressly opposed to the 
time when these things were going on, in the words of Hypsipyle, before 
she conducts the army to the spring of Langia !3— 

Mecum age nunc, si forte vado Langia * perennes 
Servat aquas; solet et rapidi sub limite Cancri 
Semper, et Icarii quamvis juba fulguret astri. 


This drought then is evidently a preternatural occurrence; which, in- 
stead of taking place at the usual time of such visitations, in the ordinary 
course of things, midsummer, or after it, was now taking place in the 
spring—and therefore as the effect of a special interposition ab extra, with 
a view to an ulterior end and purpose, which could not otherwise have 
been attained. 

As a further argument that the Nemea, which Statius had in view in this 
account of their institution and first celebration, must have been those of 
the spring, it may be observed that the stated date of the Nemea of sum- 
mer, the zoth of the Macedonian Gorpizus, or the first of the twelfth 


* This spring is mentioned by Vibius Sequester, De Fontibus: Langia fons 
est in Nemeza sylva, quem penes agon annuus celebratur Archemoro Lycurgi 
filio ; a quo post Archemorus denominatus est (sc. fons). Sequester is not sin- 
gular in calling the Nemea an annual solemnity. Suidas, Néuea καὶ Ἴσθμια, 
τόποι ἐν οἷς ἐτελοῦντο ἐπέτειοι ἀγῶνες. 


8 vill. 300. 9 iv. 775. 10 Ibid. 786. 11 Ibid. 699-704. 
12 Ibid. 702. 13 iv. 775. cf. 830-836: v. 518-521. 
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Section IX.—On the order and names of the months in the 
Argive Calendar. 


It remains to conclude our review of these different lunar 
corrections at Argos with some account of the order and 
names of the months in the Argive calendar; though, owing 
to an almost total want of information on those points, this 
account must necessarily be very imperfect. We know from 
testimony both the place in the calendar, and the name, of one 
only of these months; and we know the name, but not the 
place, of one more. 

As to the type indeed of this calendar in the abstract, and 
the Julian dates of its several months, whatsoever the names 
by which they might have been called; there can be no 
doubt, after what has been shewn in the preceding part of 
this Dissertation, that the Third Type of the Hellenic Octa- 
éteris in general must have been the exemplar of this in par- 


month in the Argive calendar of his time, would have come very near the 
first of the Attic Boédromion. The first of Hyperberetzus, Period vii. 9, 
would have fallen August 21, A. D. 84; the first of Boédromion, Period 
vii. 60, would have fallen August 29—only eight days later: and the ar- 
rival of the army before Thebes, on the fifteenth day of Hyperberetzus, 
Sept. 4, would have coincided with Boédromion 7: and yet that Statius 
did not suppose it to have fallen out in the month sacred to the mysteries, 
appears from the following passage : 

Tunc et Apollinez tacuere oracula Cirre, 

Et non adsuetis pernox ululavit Eleusin 

Mensibus !4. 


And this being the case, neither can the allusion which afterwards oc- 
curs, in the description of the journey of the suppliant matrons to Athens, 
to Eleusis and its secret fires 15, be understood of the mysteries as going 
on at the time— 

I}las et lucis Hecate speculata Lyczis 

Prosequitur gemitu, duplexque ad litus euntes 

Planxit ab Isthmiaco genitrix Thebana sepulchro : 

Noctivagumque gregem, quamvis sibi luget, Eleusin 

Flevit, et arcanos errantibus extulit ignes. 
Much less the allusion to the purification of the eyes of Minerva, after be- 
holding the treatment of the head of Menalippus by Tydeus, on the day 
of his death, the sixteenth of the action. 

Nec prius astra subit, quam mystica lampas et insons 

Ilissos multa purgavit lumina lympha 16. 


14 vil, 410. 15 xii. 129 16 viii. 766. 
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ticular. We shall therefore begin with exhibiting the Julian 
Scheme of that Type, as the proper Argive one, from B.C. 
542 to B.C. 382 at least; and along with it that of the first 
Type, as the proper Attic one. 





Hellenic Octaéteris. Hellenic Octaéteris. 
Type iil. Type i. 








Period i, Cycle i.1. B.C. 542. Period i, Cycle vii. 3. 





























Argive Calendar. Attic Calendar. 
Months. Days. Midn. Months. Days. Midn. 

i 29 (ΓαμηλιώνἘ) Jan. 7 1 29 Γαμηλιών Dec. 28 

Mb ΟῚ Sei Feb. 5 li 30 ᾿Ανθεστηριών Jan. 26 
Hig seo See Mar. 7 ili 29 ᾿Ελαφηβολιών Feb. 25 
iv 30 ‘Eppaios April 5 iv 30 Μουνυχιών Mar. 26 
v 29 (AedAdinos?) May 5 ν 29 Θαργηλιών April 25 
vie sores June 3 vi 30 Σκιρροφοριών May 24 
vii 29 (‘Hpatos?) July 3 vii 29 Ἑκατομβαιών June 23 
Vili 30 (Kapveios?) Aug. 1 Vili 30 Μεταγειτνιών July 22 
x a οἷ Aug. 31 ix 29 Bondpopiwy Aug. 21 
x 30 (‘Apvetos?) Sept. 29 xX 30 Πυανεψιών Sept. 19 
Kee 2 se. Oct. 29 xi 29 Μαιμακτηριών Oct. 19 
Sie oes oe Nov. 27 xii 30 Ποσειδώνα Nov. 17 


xiii 30 Ποσειδεών Β Dec. 17 





i. Γαμηλιών. There can be no doubt that this first month 
in the Argive calendar corresponded to the first in the Attic. 
There is reason also to believe that this was called Γαμηλιὼν 
in its own calendar, as well as the other in the Attic. The 
Attic Γαμηλιὼν derived its name from a certain relation to the 
ceremony of marriage δ, which will be further illustrated, we 
trust, in a future Dissertation. And this month in the Ar- 
give calendar seems to have had a similar relation; from 
which it might have derived the same name. Ἥρα Παρθενία 
was worshipped at Argos, Ὅτι γαμήλιος, καὶ αἰτία γενέσεων ἢ: 
and Γαμηλιὼν was dedicated ἕο Ἥρα at Athens for the same 
reason. There was a ceremony at Argos on the first day of 
the year, and consequently on the first of this month; which 
commemorated the marriage of the daughters of Danaus on 
the same day. Lastly, the traditionary date of the death of 


= See Vol. i. page 95. h Schol. ad Olymp. vi. 149. 
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Agamemnon, at Argos, handed down through the Argive 
historian Deinias', the 13th of the first month in the solar 
calendar of the time of Agamemnon, was the 138th of Γαμη- 
λιὼν in the time of Deinias; and therefore either the 13th of 
the Attic, or the 13th of the Argive, of his time. Now there 
is no reason why an Argive historian, recording the tradi- 
tionary date of an event like that in ancient Argive history, 
should have transferred it to the Attic calendar of his own 
time—if Argos, at least, had a proper calendar in his time, 
and the Argive calendar of his own time was the legitimate 
successor of the primitive solar calendar, as much as the 
Attic of his time too. But if not, then there must have been 
a Γαμηλιὼν in the Argive calendar, in the time of Deinias— 
a month at least, which derived its name from its relation to 
the ceremony of marriage; and this must have been the first 
month in the first and oldest type of the lunar correction at 
Argos. 

li. 11. iv. “Epyatos. The names of the second and the third 
months being both past over, as unknown, that of the 
fourth in our list is ᾿Ερμαῖος ; and ‘Eppaios, as we have seenk, 
was the name of the fourth month in the Argive calendar, of 
the type which we are now considering. The form of the 
name, both in Plutarch and in Polyzenus, is that of ‘Epyaios, 
not ᾿Ερμεῖος ; and in that form would be legitimately derivable 
from Ἑρμᾶς, the Doric form of the Hellenic name of the 
Egyptian Thoth, or Latin Mercurius, Ἑρμῆς. Nor can there 
be much doubt that the name of this month was derived 
from his, nor that the month was dedicated to him. The 
name of a month, similarly derived from that of the Hellenic 
“Ἑρμᾶς, or Ἑρμῆς, occurs in a variety of calendars, but not in 
all in the same place, or at the same season, in the natural 
or Julian year. In the Beotian calendar, ‘Epyatos was the 
name of the second month!, corresponding to the Julian 
February and the Attic Anthesterion. According to the 
Florentine Hemerologium, ‘Eppaios was the name of a month 
in the solar calendar of Crete, and also in that of Bithynia, 
the Julian date of which in each was October 24. In the 
present instance, “Epatos was the name of the fourth month, 


See Vol. ii. 534: 536: Schol. in Soph. Electra, 281. k Supra, page 126. 
1 Vol. ii. 288. 309. 
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corresponding to the Attic Munychion. In all these cases, 
and in every other of like kind, the month so called was 
probably sacred to “Epujjs; yet for what reason, in such dif- 
ferent places of the calendar, or at such different periods of 
the natural or Julian year, it may not be easy to say. The 
Julian limits however of the Argive “Eppaios, in this first 
type of their lunar calendar, April 5 and May 5, are remark- 
able, as comprehending the traditionary date of the Natale 
Mundi, April 25. We may see reason by and by to conclude 
that the Egyptian doctrine of the birth of Isis on the 20th 
of July, in the character of Isis-Sothis, and that of the birth 
of the existing system of things from Isis, on the 25th of 
April, which we had occasion to illustrate in a former in- 
stance™, was known to the Argives; and the Egyptian 
Thoth and the existing system of things having come into 
existence together, and both in the same relation to Isis", 
this coincidence might have its effect, in determining them 
to consecrate the Natalitial month to the Hellenic “Epyjs, as 
the representative of the Egyptian Thoth. 

v. vi. The name of each of these months also is unknown. 
We have seen however that the fifth month in the Argive 
calendar was the spring Nemean month; and we are told 
by the Scholiast on Pindar, that this month, in the calendar 
of gina, was called Δελφίνιοςο : Tap’ Αἰγινήταις Δελφίνιος 
pels ἄγεται ᾿Απόλλωνος ἱερὸς, ἐν ᾧ ἴσως φησὶ γεγενῆσθαι τὰ 
Νέμεα. This indeed may not at first sight appear to be any 
proof that the fifth month in the Argive calendar also was 
called Δελφίνιος: but the A®ginetee were a colony from 
Argos, and the Ἥραια, one of the principal solemnities of the 
mother community, was equally characteristic of the A%gi- 
neteP: ‘Os καὶ ἐν Αἰγίνῃ ‘Hpaloy ἀγομένων κατὰ μίμησιν τοῦ ἐν 
Αργει ἀγῶνος" ἄποικοι γὰρ ᾿Αργείων Αἰγινῆται κὶ, τ. λ. There 
was probably therefore a greater degree of similarity between 
‘the Argive calendar and the Aiginetan, than can be proved at 
present by meaus of testimony. 

As to the etymon of this name of Δελφίψιος, it is no doubt 


m Supra, Vol. iv. 129 sqq. Dissert. i. o Ad Nemea, v. 81. ° cf. Vol. ii. 
ch. vi. 8 τ. 682. 
n Ibid. p. 134. Ρ Scholia ad Pythia, viii. 113. 
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Δελφὶς, the name of the dolphin in Greek; and is to be 
traced ultimately to the fable alluded to supra4, of the ap- 
pearance of Apollo, in the form of a dolphin, to the first body 
of his ministers and priests, at Pytho or Delphi. 

vii. The actual name of this seventh month also is un- 
known from testimony ; yet there is reason to believe that 
if a month, sacred to Hera, entered the Argive calendar any- 
where, it must have been here. The name of a month, de- 
rived from Ἥρα, according to analogy would be ‘Hpaios; and 
such a name occurred in the calendar of Oluns in Crete’, 
and, in the form of Ηραιὼν, in the calendar of Tenuss. And 
as to the probability of the occurrence of such a name, and 
so derived, in the Argive calendar, it is certain that none of 
the gods or goddesses of classical antiquity stood in so close 
a relation to Argos, or was worshipped there with such dis- 
tinguished honour and respect, as Herat. It is certain too 
that, as traced up to the first and original conception of such 
an idea, the Argive Hera could not have differed from the 
Egyptian Isisv; and yet, as originally the same with the 
Egyptian Isis, she must have been as old as Argos itself, 
especially if Argos was founded by Danaiis. And that she 
was so is strongly confirmed by the fact that the cra of 
Argos from the first was reckoned in the years of the priest- 
esses of Hera; as that of Sikyon is said to have been in 
the years of the priests of Apollo, and that of Halicarnassus 
in the years of the priests of Posidon*. The priestesses of 
Argos were the Eponyms of the city of Argos, as low down 
even as the time of Thucydides, and the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian wary. It is confirmed by the fact too that 
the oldest temple among the Argives, and the most sacred, 
was the temple of Hera, situated between Mykene and 
Argos?. The“Hpaa in honour of Hera too were more cha- 
racteristic of the Argives than even the Néyea, which at dif- 
ferent times were as distinctive of the people of Cleonz, or 
Corinth, or Sikyon, as of the Argives; whereas we nowhere 


ᾳ Vol. v. 7o1. t Cf. Iliad. A, 8: E. 908. 
τ Corpus Inscript. 2554 : see supra, ν Cf. our Fasti Catholici, iv. 453-460. 
Vol. ἰν. 343. Χ See Vol. iii. 370. 


S Vol. ii. 676. Cf. also the Calendar Υ See Vol. i. 130. 
of Delphi, supra, 54. Ζ See Vol. i. 169 vn. 
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read of any “Hpaia except at Argos or in Hgina. Each how- 
ever being considered peculiar to the Argives, the “Hpaia 
were celebrated with as much solemnity as the Nemea, and 
one and the same locality served for both ἃ. 

Nothing therefore could be considered more probable a 
priori than that one of the months in the Argive calendar 
would be dedicated to Hera, and called after her name; 
and if so, that in which the Ἥραια were celebrated. And 
though the name of any Argive month, so called, has not 
been handed down, and allusions to the celebration of the 
Argive “Hpaa too, from which an idea might be formed of 
the relation of their stated season to the natural or the Julian 
year, are rare of occurrence; yet Livy, as we saw), had a 
notice, from which it might be inferred that the Herzea must 
have been going on, B. C. 208, just before or just after mid- 
summer in the natural year; a position which would be 
entirely consistent with the site of the seventh month in the 
old Argive Octaéteric cycle, July 3—August 1. We are 
told also that the Ἥραια of the Argives were denomi- 
nated “ExaréuBara®; but whether for the reason, which is 
assigned in explanation of the name, that it was usual 
to sacrifice an hundred oxen, (an Hecatomb, properly so 
called,) on occasion of this solemnity, though not impossible, 
may be doubtful. The analogy of the Argive ‘ExaréuBaa to 
the Attic “Ἑκατομβαιὼν, (which too is commonly, though 
falsely, explained on the same principle,) points rather to 
these Ἥραια and these ᾿Βκατόμβαια as the characteristic so- 
lemnities of the season of midsummer; as they would be, if 
their stated time and place was anywhere in this month *. 
For these reasons we have ventured to give the viith month 
in our list the name of “Hpaios, as the month of “Hpa; and 


* With regard to the name of Ἑκατόμβαια, as applied to these games, 
and the reason assigned for it, the Scholia on Pindar! observe: Νικήσας 
τὰ Hpava, . «τὰ “ExatouBaia ἢ Ἥραια ἐνίκησεν. οὗτος δὲ ev” Apyet ἐτελεῖτο ὁ 
ἀγών. And again?: Ἔν Αργει τελεῖται τῇ Ἥρᾳ ἀγὼν ἱερὸς ἙἝ κατόμβαια, 


1 Olymp. ix. 132. οἵ. ad xiii. 148. Ei δὲ δαίμων. - 2 Argum. Nemea, x. 


a Pausanias, i. xxiv. 2. b Supra, p. 187 note, 189 note. 
© Schol. ad Olymp. vii. 152: ix. 132: xiii. 148: Nemea, x. 35. 39. 
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ὃν καὶ Ἥραια κάλουσιν, ἐν yap τῇ τοῦ ἀγῶνος πανηγύρει ἑκατὸν βοῦς θύουσι 
τῇ Ἥρᾳ. 
The prize at these games was a shield of brass— 
᾿Αγών τοι χαλκέος 
δᾶμον ὀτρύνει ποτὶ θυσίαν Ἥ- 
pas ἀέθλων τε κρίσιν 4— 


—Ayov χαλκέος, τὰ ἐν Ἄργει ‘ExaropBaa®*, And, as it is said, a crown of 
myrtle: Τελεῖται yap κατὰ τὸ "Apyos τὰ Ἥραια, ἃ καὶ Ἑκατόμβαια καλεῖται, 
παρὰ τὸ ἑκατὸν βοῦς θύεσθαι τῇ θεῷ. τὸ δὲ ἔπαθλον ἀσπὶς χαλκῆ" ὁ δὲ στέ- 
φανος ἐκ μορσίνης ὅ. 

The frequent allusions to these games in Pindar illustrate the estima- 
tion in which they must have been held, as little inferior even to that of 
the games of the Period. Diodorus gives us to understand that the de- 
struction of Mykene by the Argives (B. C. 468, Theagenides, Olymp. 
Ixxviii. I, as he dates it,) was owing, among other causes of enmity and 
ill-will which had long been at work between them, to the claim which 
the people of Mykenze advanced to the right of presiding at and adminis- 
tering these games, as well as the Nemean. The most remarkable cir- 
cumstance however in their history is that they were traditionally ascribed 
to Lynkeus, the husband of Hypermnestra, one of the daughters of Da- 
naus —and consequently must have been almost as old, if not altogether 
as old, as the coming of Danaus into Greece, and the foundation of Argos 
itself ; and that (like the Cronia of Pelops, or the Olympia of Hercules, 
and the rest of the games of the Period at their first institution) they were 
quinquennial, and therefore must have had from the first a proper cycle 
of four years. Hyginus8: Filie Danai que quos occiderunt : ...Hyper- 
mestra Lynceum servavit: qui cum Danaus perisset, primusque Abas ei 
nuntiasset, Lynceus circumspiciens in templo quid ei muneri daret, casu 
conspexit clypeum quem Danaus consecravit Junoni (scilicet, Isidi) quem 
in juventa gesserat. refixit, et donavit Abanti; ludosque consecravit, qui 
quinto quoque anno aguntur, qui appellantur Aspis en Argo: e quibus 
ludis cursoribus corona non datur sed clypeus 9. 

There is nothing incredible, in our opinion, in the supposition that these 
games might have been really as old at Argos as the foundation of that 
city itself, or at least, as the next of its kings after Danaus, Lynkeus, the 
husband of Hypermnestra his daughter. Even on that supposition they 
would not be older at Argos than the Athenza of Erichthonius or Erech- 
theus at Athens. But in this case, it is morally certain that, if they were 
supposed to have been dedicated from the first to the Hera of after-times, 
they must have been dedicated originally to the Isis of these times. No 
Hera could have been known by that name in the time of Danaus or Lyn- 


3 Cf. ad Pythia, viii. 113. Ἥρας τ Αργει yaAkos. 
ἀγῶνι. 7 χι. 605. 
4 Pind. Nemea, x. 41. 8 Fabule, clxx. 
5. Hesychius. 9 Cf. celxxiii, and supra, v. 473. 
§ Scholia ad Olymp. vii. 152. Ὅ τ᾽ ἐν 
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keus; but the Egyptian Isis, from the time of his coming into Greece, 
could not fail to have become known to his contemporaries in Greece: 
and the Egyptian Isis was after all the original idea of the Hellenic Hera 
herself—especially as the impersonation and type of the moon. 

The scholia on Theocritus 10 make us acquainted with a singular fable 
among the Greeks, (and on no less an authority than that of Aristotle, ) 
concerning their oldest Hera, the Argive Hera in her relation of the wife 
of Zeus also. ᾿Αριστοτέλης δὲ ἱστορεῖ (ἐν τῷ περὶ Ἑρμιόνης ἱερῷ (ἱεροῦ ὃ) ἡ 
διατριβὴ) ἰδιώτερον περὶ τοῦ Διὸς καὶ τῆς Ἥρας γάμου. The story follows: 
the scene being laid on a mountain which was before called Θρόναξ, but 
in consequence of this event acquired the name of Kéxcvé—Zeus having 
first transformed himself into a κόκκυξ or cuckoo, and then caused a 
“great storm the same day—”’ in consequence of which Τὴν. Ἥραν πο- 
ρευομένην μόνην ἀφικέσθαι πρὸς τὸ ὄρος, καὶ καθίζεσθαι ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῦ, ὅπου νῦν 
ἐστιν ἱερὸν Ἥρας τελείας K,T.A. καὶ παρ᾽ ᾿Αργείοις δὲ οἱ μέγιστοι τῶν Ἕλ- 
λήνων τιμῶσι τὴν θεόν. τὸ δὲ ἄγαλμα τῆς Ἥρας ἐν τῷ ναῷ καθήμενον ἐν 
θρόνῳ τῇ χειρὶ ἔχει σκῆπτρον, καὶ ἐπ᾿ αὐτῷ τῷ σκήπτρῳ κόκκυξ. 

If this is a correct description of the manner in which the oldest statue 
of Hera at Argos was represented, nothing can be a clearer proof of her 
Egyptian origin, and that she was neither more nor less than the Egyptian 
Isis !2,__ For a sceptre like this (a rod or staff), with the likeness of a bird 
upon it, was the Tam of the Egyptians, one of the commonest of the 
badges or appendages of divinity among them; and that this bird is de- 
scribed in the preceding fable as a κόκκυξ is explained by the fact that in 
the native Egyptian, as we learn from Horapollo, the name of the bird 
thus represented was κόκκουφα 11], which the Greeks might easily mistake 
for κόκκυξ. 

In our opinion, had more been handed down of the early history of 
these games, it would have been found that they were instituted in honour 
of the Egyptian Isis; and very probably attached to the birthday of Isis 
herself, as the Isis-Sothis of the Egyptians, July 20, of which we gave an 
account on a former occasion 18: and very probably at a time too when 
the 2oth of July, this birthday, was coinciding with the head of the Pri- 
mitive calendar—either Thoth 1 or Thoth 6. The former would be the 
case Afra cyc. 2662-2666, B.C. 1345-1341—not too early for the time of 
Danaus, if these games were as old as the city of Argos; the latter, Aura 
cyc. 2682-2686, B. C. 1325-1321 which would accord better with the 
probable age of Lynkeus, as the successor of Danaus, if he was the real 
founder of these games, and not Danaus himself. And if they were regu- 
lated by a Julian cycle of leap-year, from the first, once attached to July 
20, they would continue attached to it ever after; especially if, like the 
Cronia of Pelops, they took their rise in the second year of the Julian cycle 
of leap-year, properly so called—as they would, if the true date of their 
institution was B.C. 1344, in the time of Danaus, or B.C. 1324, in that 


10 Idyll. xv. 64. Kal ὡς Ζεὺς ἀγάγεθ᾽ 12 Cf. also the Etym. M. in Ζευξιδία 
“Hpav— and” Av@e.a: and Hesych. in ᾿Ηροσάνθεια. 
11 See our Fasti Catholici, iv. 335. 13 Vol. iy. 129, supra. 
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if sacred to Ἥρα, as the month of the “Hpata—but only, after 
all, conjecturally. 

vill. The name of this month too is unknown from testi- 
mony. But if the Argives, like the rest of the Dorians, had 
a Μὴν Καρνεῖος, it must have come in here. It has been 
seen ὦ that the original Carnean epoch of the Octaéteric cor- 
rection of the Argives was the Luna 254 of the 7th month; 
but the Carnea being celebrated for nine days, or at least 
following this lunar date through the decursus of the Period, 
and rising perpetually in terms of the solar calendar, the 
Carnean month de facto would be the 8th—and if the name 
of Καρνεῖος was given to the Carnean month, it would be 
given to the 8th, not to the 7th. The Carnean month too in 
the Attic calendar appears to have been Metageitnion ©; and 
Metageitnion in the Attic corresponded to the 8th in the 
Argive Type. 

ix. x. The name of the ninth month also is unknown from 
testimony. With regard to the tenth; The xixth Διήγησις of 
Cononf ascertains the existence of a month in the Argive ca- 
lendar, called ᾿Αρνεῖος δ, and, as it was professed, in honour of 
Aivos, the son of Apollo, and Psamathe, daughter of Crotopus, 
king of Argos; of whom this story relates the fable designed 
to explain the origin of the Greek Λίνος, or Dirge: the burden 
of which is that this Linus having been entrusted by his mo- 


of Lynkeus. The case of the Herza, celebrated B.C. 208, as we have 
collected from Livy !4, would be consistent with either of these hypotheses : 
1136 years after B. (Ὁ. 1344, 1116 after B. C. 1324—1in either case, an even 
number of cycles of four years from the epoch. 

In the Octaéteric correction of B.C. 542, the 20th of July coincided 
with the 18th of the seventh month, in the first year of the cycle: and 
though B.C. 540, the third year of this cycle, would be the first Herzean 
year in the Octaéteric correction, from either of the above epochs, yet 
having to give names to the months of the correction, B. C. 542, the Ar- 
gives might be determined by this coincidence to give the name of ‘Hpatos 
to the seventh month: and that having been done B.C. 542, it would fix 
the date of the’Hpaca to the 18th of that month, in the proper Hereean 
years of the cycle, the third (in which the 18th would fall on June 27), and 
the seventh (in which it would fall on July τῶ: 

d Supra, Vol. ν. 416. g P.133. 1.40. Cf. Statius, Theb. 1. 

e Vol. il. 386: v. 421. 562-668: vi. 64. 

f Photius, Biblioth. Codex 186. 


14 Supra, 187 n. 
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ther, as soon as born, for the sake of concealment, to some 
shepherd, in order to be brought up among his lambs, was 
accidentally torn in pieces by his dogs. And in commemo- 
ration of one of these facts, the name of ’Apveios was given to 
one of the months in the Argive calendar, and in commemo- 
ration of the other, some one day or more in that month was 
devoted annually at Argos to the destruction of dogs found 
at large: Miva re ὠνόμασαν ᾿Αρνεῖον, ὅτι ἀρνάσι Λίνος συνανε- 
τράφη" καὶ θυσίαν ἄγουσι καὶ ἑορτὴν ἀρνίδα, κτείνοντες ἐν ἐκείνῃ 
τῇ ἡμέρᾳ καὶ κυνῶν ὅσους ἂν εὕρωσιϊ. Tn this latter statement 
Conon is confirmed by Alliank: Λέγει δὲ Κλέαρχος ὁ ἐκ τοῦ 
Περιπάτου μόνους Πελοποννησίων ᾿Αργείους ὄφιν μὴ ἀποκτείνειν" 
ἐν δὲ ταῖς ἡμέραις, ἃς καλοῦσιν ᾿Αρνηΐδας οἱ αὐτοὶ, ἐὰν κύων εἰς 
τὴν ἀγορὰν παραβάλῃ, ἀναίρουσιν αὐτόν : and by Atheneus!: Μὴ 
καί τινα Κυνοφόντιν ἑορτὴν ποιησώμεθα, ἀντὶ τῆς παρ᾽ ᾿Αργείοις 
ἐπιτελουμένης ™, 

There is no doubt in our opinion that this fable had a 
mystical meaning; and that the Linus of the fable was a 
name and idea and person communis generis with the Diony- 
sos Zagreus of the Samothracian, the Osiris of the Egyptian, 
or the Adonis of the Cyprian and the Pheenician: though 
we are not concerned with it at present any further than as 
it is calculated to clear up and define the site of the month 
called Arneius, in the Julian or natural year, and through that 
in the Argive calendar. 

Now this name was given to this month ὅτι Λίνος ἀρνάσι 
συνανετράφη---Ἰ. e. because both Linus as soon as born, and 
the lambs no doubt as soon as born also, had lived together 
for a time, in ¢his month. The question is then, in the first 
place, whether there was any stated season or month for the 
birth of the lamb in the calendars of antiquity. And in an- 
swer to this question it may be observed, that the writers De 
Re Rustica anciently, assuming the period of gestation in the 
ewe at five months or 150 days, direct the admissura ovium 
to be so ordered that the lambs should be born about the 
beginning of the autumnal quarter. Varro, for instance”, 
Ab Arcturi occasu ad Aquile occasum—i. e. according to 


1 Conon, loc. cit. k De Natura Anim. xii. 34. ! γὰ 56. 
m Cf. Pausanias, i. xliii. 7: ii. xix. 7. n De Re Rustica, 11. 11, § 13. p. 258. 
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Pliny °, from the v—iii Idus Maias to xii—x Kal. August. : so 
that, on this principle, the earliest period of the admissura 
being May 11-13 Roman, and the latest July 20-23, the 
earliest date of the yeaning season, 150 days after, would be 
October 8-10, the latest December 17-20. In hke manner, 
Columella’s date for the oves foetz is July alsoP, and Palla- 
dius’ for the lambing season 4 is November: and both he and 
Columellat refer to Aristotle 5, who evidently recommends 
the season of the Etesize as the most proper for the admission 
of the ram to the ewe: and the beginning of that season, 
July 20-24, would agree with Varro’s extreme limits of the 
same thing also t. 

It is plain from these directions that ake yeaning or lamb- 
ing season must have been considered the month of October 
or November; and though Varro’ speaks of a period of four 
months, during which the new-born lambs should be allowed 
to run with the dams, it is clear that the month ᾿Αρνεῖος in 
the preceding fable, as that for which or in which the new- 
born Linus and the newly-dropped lambs were living toge- 
ther, was intended of the beginning of this period, not of the 
middle, much less of the end—and must be sought for, in the 
natural or Julian year, at the very beginning of the autumnal 
quarter. And on this principle it must have been the name 
of the 10th month in our list—the Julian limits of which 
were September 29 and October 29. 

It is far from improbable that whensoever this fable was 
invented, and by whomsoever, the Linus of the fable was 
conceived and proposed as the Type of infant animal nature 
—analogous to the Osiris of the Isia, or the Kore of the Eleu- 
sinian or the Thesmophorian mysteries, the Type of infant 
vegetable nature—and that consequently the birth and death 
of this Linus in his typical and mystical capacity were pur- 
posely laid at the beginning of the earliest yeaning season, 
as the death of Osiris and the raptus of the Kore were at 
the earliest beginning of seed-time. We are strongly inclined 
to believe that this fable grew up, sometime or other, out of 

OoH. N. viii. 72. cf ΣΎ] 67. § 3 : DAVIE Qe ΤΣ 
69. § 4. Ss De Animalibus, vi. 19. 182. 10. 

P De Re Rust. vii. 3, 11. τ Cf. the Geoponica, xviil. 1. 3. 


Gl Sai Πα ΧΗ. Sete, Gi ΠῚ ΠῚ: ’ De Re Rustica, ii. 2,17. p. 256. 
iv. ὃ 2-4. 
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the Argive Isia, as originally introduced and celebrated by 
the daughters of Danaus. The proper date of these Isia in 
the time of Danaus, if he came into Greece B. C. 1346, 
would be October 5-8 *; and supposing the Argive Isia, as 
taught to the women of the country by the daughters of 
Danaus Y, and celebrated at first under their direction, to 
have been attached to these dates—it is very observable that 
they would coincide with the last four days of the first decad 
of the xth month in our list, September 29 to October 8 in- 
clusive—the first decad of this month ’Apveios, devoted to 
an annual ceremony in honour of Aivos, and so called from 
that relation. The days are spoken of as the ἡμέραι ἀρνηΐδες 
—and therefore must have been more than one in number: 
and in our opinion they were the four days of the Egyptian 
Isia, in the fixed Isiac or Julian calendar-—the date of which 
was October 6—9 or October 5-8 perpetually—simply trans- 
ferred to the corresponding days of the tenth month in the 
Octaéteric correction, B. C. 542, the last four days of the 
first decad of that month, Arneius 7-10. 

ΧΙ. xi. The names of these two months also are unknown, 
and it would be of little use to hazard conjectures concerning 
them. We will observe only that the xiith repeated, in this 
Octaeteric Type of the Argive calendar, was no doubt the 
intercalary month: and it may be conjectured with great 
probability that it still continued to be the intercalary month 
when the Metonic correction was substituted for the Octa- 
eteric. ‘The Metonic correction at Argos and the Macedo- 
Hellenic appear to have differed in no respect, after B. C. 
306, except in the beginnings of the months; and therefore 
the intercalary rule of the former in all probability was the 
same as that of the latter: and we have seen reason to con- 
clude? that the Macedo-Hellenic Lunar calendar differed 
from the Macedo-Syrian in ¢his respect also, that the former 
retained the seat of the intercalary month in the old Mace- 
donian Octaéteris, the latter transferred it to the end of the 
year. In the former it was a second Apellzeus, in the latter 
a second Hyperbereteus. 


x See our Fasti Catholici, iii. 134-138. Υ See supra, vol. iv. 214, 
Z Vol. ili, 242. 4297 441. 
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DISSERTATION XIV. 


On the Isthmian Games; and on the Lunar Correction 
of the Primitive Solar Calendar at Corinth. 


CHAPTER I. 
On the Lunar Calendar of Corinth. 


Section I.—Reasons a priori for referring the first Lunar 
Correction of the Primitive Calendar at Corinth to the Third 
Type of the Hellenic Octaéteris. 


Though no date has come down in terms of the Corinthian 
calendar, there is notwithstanding reason to conclude that 
this also must have been one of the numerous family of Cor- 
rections, the common epoch of which was January 7, B. C. 
542, and the common Type that of the Third Hellenic Octa- 
éteris in general. 

For, i. the proper lunar correction of Syracuse has been 
traced up to this Type*; and we have seen reason to refer 
that of Ambracia also to it»: and as both Syracuse and 
Ambracia were Corinthian colonies, so from the familiar 
intercourse between the colonies and the parent communi- 
ties, which was kept up among the Greeks in ancient times, 
and especially between those of Corinth, according to their 
own testimony’, and the mother city, it may be inferred that 
both Syracuse and Ambracia, in changing their style and 
adopting the lunar correction B. C. 542, merely followed 
the example of Corinth—which also, at the same time, was 
doing the same thing. ii. The fact is certain of that of Si- 
kyon ; and the example of Sikyon might very possibly have 
some effect upon the Corinthians. iii. With the exception of 


a Vol. 11. 386 sqq. b Tbid. 218. ς Thucyd. i. 38. 
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the calendars of the Spartans, the Eleans, and the Arcadians, 
all the rest of those of the Peloponnese, as far as we have 
been able to discover, must have taken their rise simultane- 
ously at this epoch of Jan. 7, B.C.542: and that they did 
so is strikingly confirmed by the calendar of the Achzan 
League, common to the individual members of the associa- 
tion, and yet reducible under this one Type 4. 

For these reasons then it might be concluded a priori that 
the calendar of Corinth, one of the members of this confe- 
deracy and as important and influential as any, must have 
belonged to the same Type. The testimony of the Isthmian 
rule, when it comes to be ascertained, will be found to con- 
firm this inference. 


Section II.—On the retention of the Octaéteric Correction at 
Corinth for a second Period of 160 years. Testimony of 
Aristoxenus. 


This point therefore being assumed, both as probable a 
priort in itself, and as substantiated by the matter of fact, 
the next question is, Whether at the end of the first Period, 
proper to this Type, B.C. 382, it was retained at Corinth for 
another, or the Metonic correction was substituted in its 
stead? We have no direct answer to this question, from testi- 
mony ; but the following passage of Aristoxenus, De Musica, 
is indirectly an answer to it. 

Πέμπτον δ᾽ ἐστὶ τῶν μερῶν τὸ περὶ τοὺς τόνους, ἐφ᾽ ὧν τιθέμενα 
τὰ συστήματα μελῳδεῖται, περὶ ὧν οὐδεὶς οὐδὲν εἴρηκεν, οὔτε τίνα 
τρόπον ληπτέον, οὔτε πρὸς τί βλέποντες τὸν ἀριθμὸν αὐτῶν ἀπο- 
δοτέον ἐστὶν, ἀλλὰ παντελῶς ἔοικε τῇ τῶν ἡμερῶν ἀγωγῇ τῶν 
“Αρμονικῶν ἡ περὶ τῶν τόνων ἀπόδοσις. οἷον ὅταν Κορίνθιοι μὲν 
δεκάτην ἄγωσιν, ᾿Αθηναῖοι δὲ πέμπτην, ἕτεροι δέ τινες ὀγδόην" οὕτω 
γὰρ οἱ μὲν τῶν ᾿ΔΑρμονικῶν λέγουσι βαρύτατον μὲν τὸν ὑποδώριον 
τῶν τόνων 8 κ', τ. λ. 

The general drift and meaning of this illustration is ob- 
vious; viz. that according to the popular mode of explaining 
the difference in the proportion of tones in harmonies, it 
might just as well have been said it was like that of the dif- 
ference of the styles in different places, at a given time; 


ἃ Vol. ii. 347 544. 
€ Harmonicorum Elementorum sib.ii, p. 37. Meibomii. 
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according to which, when it was the ¢enth of the month at 
Corinth, it was the fifth at Athens, and the eighth somewhere 
else. And the first remark which we may make on this mode 
of illustrating the distinction in question is, that, as Aristo- 
xenus appears to have selected his example from the calendar 
of Corinth, as the standard of reference, he was probably 
writing at Corinth when he made the observation. The next 
is that, wheresoever he might have been writing at the time, 
the inference deducible from the nature of the illustration 
itself will be just the same; viz. that the tenth of the month 
in the Corinthian calendar for the time being was the fifth in 
the Attic, and vice versa. The next inquiry is consequently 
about the personal history of Aristoxenus; and to what pe- 
riod of his life, or to what locality, the composition of this 
treatise of his De Musica is most probably to be referred. 


Section I11.—On the personal history of Aristoxenus ; and 
the probable date of his treatise De Musica. 


The only particular account of Aristoxenus, to which we 
can refer at present, is the brief memoir given by Suidas, zn 
nomine. From this it appears that he was born at Tarentum, 
and was the son of Mnesius, surnamed Spintharus, himself 
a musician; that much of his early life was passed at Man- 
tinea in the Peloponnese; that he was taught at first by his 
own father, and was afterwards the disciple of Lamprus of 
Erythre, and of Xenophilus the Pythagorean, and lastly of 
Aristotle: against whom however he conceived so great a 
disgust, when, after his death, Theophrastus was left at the 
head of the Lykeum, instead of himself, that he abandoned 
his school, and in his subsequent writings insulted his me- 
mory. We may presume therefore that he must have at- 
tained to his acme long before the death of Aristotle, the 
date of which was B. C. 322 *. 

Suidas sums up his account of him in these words: Γέγονε 


* Aristotle, according to Apollodorus, quoted by Diogenes Laértius@, 
retired to Chalcis Olymp. exiv. 3, B.C. 322, and died there at 63 years of 
age”, at the same time as Demothenes at Calauria, (i. e. Pyanepsion τύ, 
Philocles, October 13, B.C. 3223.) 


ly. § το. ef. Theophrastus, v. § 36. 2 Cf. A. Gell. xiii. 5 : Censorinus, xtv. 
3 A. Gell. xvii. 21. Cf. Vol. i. 104: also vol. iii. 04: also 177 n. 
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δὲ ἐπὶ τῶν ᾿Αλεξάνδρου καὶ τῶν μετέπειτα χρόνων" ws εἶναι ἀπὸ 
τῆς pla ᾿Ολυμπιάδος, σύγχρονος Δικαιάρχῳ τῷ Μεσσηνίῳ. συνε- 
τάξατο δὲ μουσικά τε καὶ φιλόσοφα, καὶ ἱστορίας" καὶ παντὸς εἴδους 
παιδείας. καὶ ἀριθμῷ αὐτοῦ τὰ βιβλία. εἰς υνγ΄. It could not be 
meant by this statement that he was born Olymp. ecxi, B.C. 
336, but at the utmost only that he was then in the acme of 
his reputation, between 30 and 40 years of age; and in fact 
this use of γέγονε in the sense of ἤκμασε is one of the idioms 
of Suidas: and if he was the author of so many works, (453,) 
he must have begun to write long before B. C. 336, and long 
before his connection with Aristotle, which could not have 
begun before B.C. 335. It would seem that in the opinion 
of antiquity he was most distinguished as a writer De Musica; 
to which he was probably naturally most inclined, as well as 
naturally best qualified for it—Quantum Aristoxeni inge- 
nium consumtum videmus in Musiciss—Sed Aristoxenus 
musicus, vir litterarum veterum diligentissimus, Aristotelis 
philosophi auditor, in eo libro quem de Pythagora reliquit ἢ. 
His proper title, we see, was Musicus, ὁ Μουσικὸς, even when 
works of his on an entirely different subject were referred 
toi: and it is on every account most probable that his trea- 
tises De Musica (some of them at least) would be among the 
earliest of his productions. 

We may presume then that this treatise of his was written 
early in life, and long before he became the disciple of Ari- 
stotle. And with respect to the quarter where it was pro- 
bably written, Suidas told us he was brought up in the Pelo- 
ponnese, and was the contemporary of Dikzarchus of Mes- 
seue (which city itself came into being in the Peloponnese 
again, B. C. 369*): and we learn from Cicero! that he was 
not only the equalis but the fellow-disciple of Dikzearchus, 
i.e. of one of the hearers of Aristotle ™ as well as himself *: 

* The Bios “Ἑλλάδος of Dikeearchus was dedicated to Theophrastus— 
Geogr. Min. ii. pag. 1. 1.1: 


Διὰ παντὸς ὦ Θεόφραστε καθάπερ οἶσθα σύ KT. A.— 


¢ Cicero, De Finibus, v. 19, 50. 

h A. Gellius, iv. 11. 

i Cf. Diogenes Laertius, v. g2. He- 
raclides: viii. 14. Pythagoras: cf. Ci- 
cero, Tusculane, i. 10, 20: Athenzeus, 
Xi. 30: xiv. 18: 28. 29: 35-37. 42: Vi- 
truvius, i. i. p.16: v. iv. p. 135. 141: 


Censorinus, x. xii. Fragmenta Incerti 
Scriptoris, ix : Dionys. Halicarn. De 
Compositione, § 14. p. 72. 

k Cf. Vol. ii. 322. 

1 Tusculane, i. 18, 41. 

m De Legibus, iii. 6,14: De Offi- 
Clis, ii. 5, 16. 
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and in one of Cicero’s letters to Atticus” an epistle of Dike- 
archus’ to Aristoxenus is referred to; which illustrates the 
fact of the intimacy subsisting between them. 

Now Dikeearchus would seem to have some time or other 
both resided and taught at Corinth®: Diczearchus autem in 
eo sermone quem Corinthi habitum tribus libris exposuit P: 
and this may be good ground for supposing his friend Ari- 
stoxenus to have done the same. An anecdote in fact is 
related of him by Plutarch, in his life of Timoleon 4, which 
proves that he was actually living there when Dionysius the 
younger was so likewise, some time after his second expulsion 
from the tyranny at Syracuse, B.C. 343". There is no ob- 
jection therefore @ priori to the supposition that he might 
have resided principally at Corinth, down to the time when 
he became the disciple of Aristotle, at Athens. which could 
not have been before B. C. 336 or 335; and that the begin- 
ning of his residence there might have been earlier than 
B. C. 357 or 356; to which, as we may see hereafter, the re- 
ference in the treatise De Musica most probably belongs. 


Section IV.—Jnference, from the relation of the Corinthian 
to the Attic Calendar at the date of this treatise, of the na- 
ture of the former Calendar. 


There can be no doubt that the Attic calendar, all through 
the lifetime of Aristoxenus, was regulated by the cycle of Me- 
ton, and everywhere among the rest of the Greeks was known 
to be so. Consequently that the Attic date, quoted in this 
instance, and compared with the Corinthian, is to be under- 
stood of a Metonic one of its kind. If so, the actual relation 
of these two dates, one to the other, at the time, is demon- 
strative that if the Attic was taken from the Metonic cor- 


probably long before he became the head of the Lykeum, as an allusion 
occurs in it, pag. 6. 1. 93, to Thebes, as still in existence— 
- Κεῖται δ᾽ ἐν μεσογείᾳ πάνυ καλὴ 
πόλις μεγάλαι Θῆβαι καὶ,τ.λ. 
which could not have been said of it after its destruction, B.C. 335, until 
_ its restoration (see supra, iv. 636), B. C. 306. 


N xiii. 32. other books of his written at Mitylene, 
© Cicero, Tusculane, i. 10, 21. and entitled Leshiaca. 
P Cf. i. 31,77, which refers to three ᾳ Cap. xv. r See Vol. ii. 421. 
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rection of the time being, the other must have been taken 
from an Octaéteric one of the time being. The proportion 
de facto existing between them was such, that the first of the 
month in the style of the Attic calendar must have been the 
sixth in that of the Corinthian; and consequently the nume- 
niz in the former must have been falling on the sixth of the 
month in the latter. 

If then the Attic calendar for the time being may be as- 
sumed as the standard of true mean lunar time; it will fol- 
low from this state of the case that true mean lunar time, as 
represented by the reckoning of the Attic calendar, was five 
days in advance of civil or calendar, as represented by that 
of the Corinthian. And if so, the first inference which may 
be drawn from the fact is the general one, that while the 
Attic calendar at this time was Metonic, the Corinthian at 
the same time must have been Octaéteric ; and the second is 
the particular one, that the Octaéteric calendar, which was 
exhibiting this particular relation to the Metonic at the time 
in question, could not have been more than a certain number 
of years old, reckoned from the epoch of one of its proper 
Periods. 

The new moons of this time, it appears, in this calendar, 
were falling on the sixth of the month: 1. 6. the lunar pre- 
cession was now amounting to five days. Now a precession 
of three days in an octaéteric calendar is a demonstrative 
proof of the lapse of two cycles, or sixteen years, from the 
epoch: a precession of five might be a similar proof of the 
lapse of three cycles, or 24 years, but not yet of the lapse of 
four, or 82 years; at the end of which the precession must 
necessarily amount to six days. To judge therefore from this 
testimony of Aristoxenus’ to the state of the case between 
the Attic style and the Corinthian, when he was writing this 
treatise De Musica, we may safely come to the conclusion, 
that the Corinthian calendar, reckoned from the beginning 
of the last of its proper Periods, could not have been less 
than 24 years old, though not yet necessarily as much as 32. 
And that being the case, if this calendar was one of those 
which took its rise at the epoch of the Third Type of the Hel- 
lenic Octaéteris in general, B. C. 542, it will follow that it 
must have run through one Period of 160 years, and 24 years 
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at least of another, before this treatise was written *: and 
consequently, that the Octaéterie correction could not have 


* Tt may not perhaps be considered necessary that, in the preceding 
allusion to the difference of styles for the time being, Aristoxenus should 
have had any particular year in view, provided that the relation assumed 
between one calendar and another, when he was writing this treatise, was 
agreeable to matter of fact. It is certain however that 24 years, after B.C. 
382, exactly, was the first point of time when this distinction itself could 
have begun to hold good in his time; and with it the difference of styles 
in the calendar, in the ratio of 10 and 8 and 5, which his argument re- 
quired, for the purpose of illustrating the usual method of treating and 
explaining the difference of tones in music. 

Now if we may suppose him to have written this treatise De Musica 
early in life, and at Corinth; he would find the illustration of which he 
was in search, in the calendar of Corinth, and in the two principal calen- 
dars of the same time, distinct from that, and the most likely a priori to 
be selected for the sake of comparison with it, the calendar of Athens and 
the calendar of Sparta, B.C. 338, just 24 years after B.C. 382. It is at 
least a curious and interesting coincidence, that if you compare the Corin- 
thian calendar, Period ii. iv. 2, and the Attic, Period i. 75, and the Spar- 
tan, Period i. 67, all for one and the same month, the first of the Corin- 
thian calendar, and the corresponding one in the Attic and the Spartan, 
you will find the roth of the Corinthian, the 5th of the Attic, and the 8th 
of the Spartan, all meeting on January 6, B.C. 357. 

The first of the first month in the Corinthian calendar, Period 11. iv. 2, 
fell December 28 B.C. 358, and therefore the tenth January 6 B.C. 357. 

The first of Hecatombzon in the Attic calendar, Period i. 75, fell July 8 
B.C. 358, and therefore the first of Gamelion January 2 B.C. 357, and 
the fifth January 6. 

The first of the first month in the Spartan calendar, Period 1. 67, fell 
October 3 B.C. 358. Hence we get 


i month October 3 Ex. 9 B.C. 358 


i — November 1 
ἢ — December 1 — 12 
iv — 30 





Eighth of ivth month, January 6, B.C. 357. 


These coincidences can leave little doubt that the year, to which the hy- 
pothesis assumed in the treatise was adapted, must have been this of B.C. 
357: and the year of the composition of that treatise, consequently, must 
have been the same. And that is an important conclusion, as establishing 
an epoch in the life of Aristoxenus, when he was probably about 20 years 
of age; and both explaining and confirming the statement of Suidas, that 
he was flourishing Olymp. οχὶ, B. C. 336, when he might not have been 
more than 40. 
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been discarded at Corinth, and the Metonic adopted in its 
stead, at the end of the first of its proper Periods, B. C. 382. 

The same fact holds good of the calendar of Sikyon, and 
of the calendar of the Achwan League in generals. We may 
presume then that when the first Period of their Octaéteric 
correction expired, B.C. 382, nothing was done by the Co- 
rinthians except to fit and prepare it for the decursus of a 
second one of the same kind, by raising the epoch one day, 
from January 7 to January 8. 


Secrion V.—Confirmation of this conclusion by the date of the 
Battle of the Crimisus in Sicily. 

Though (as it has been already observed) no date has been 
left on record in terms of the Corinthian calendar itself, vet 
it must also be explained, that one date has been handed 
down in terms of the Attic calendar, which must have been 
originally transferred to that calendar from the Corinthian ; 
the date too of a memorable event in ancient Grecian history, 
and particularly Sicilian history—that of the victory of Timo- 
leon over the Carthaginians at the river Crimesus or Crimisus". 
The same date is important as a means of illustrating the 
Carthaginian calendar of the time being—as we may possibly 
have occasion to shew at some future opportunity: 

It is important also to the personal history of Timoleon ; 
if, as Cornelius Nepos tells us, all his greatest victories were 
gained on his own birthday: for none of his victories was 
greater than this of the Crimisus: Ad hance hominis excel- 
lentem bonitatem mirabiles accesserunt casus. nam prcelia 
maxima natali die suo fecit omnia: quo factum est ut ejus 
diem natalem festum haberet universa Siciliat: 1. 6. as often 
as the Siciliot Greeks celebrated these victories as national 
holidays of their own, they celebrated the birthday of Timo- 
leon also. Plutarch indeed is silent respecting this coinci- 
dence; though he never omits anything of that kind of which 
he was himself aware. But even if one only of the victories 
of Timoleon was gained on his birthday, still, if it was the 
most illustrious and memorable of all, and the most likely 
a priori to have been made the foundation of such a supposed 


S Vol. ii. 363. t Vita, (xx.) Vv. 5. 
u Claudian, De Raptu, ii. 57, has it Crinisus. 
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coincidence between them all and his birthday as this, it 
must have been that of the Crimisus. 

Now with regard to the year of this event ; Diodorus dates 
it Olymp. cx. 1, B. C. 340, and ᾿Επὶ Θεοφράστου Y, whose year, 
according to the Archontic Tables, would bear date Heca- 
tombeon 1, July 19, B. C. 3840, according to Diodorus’ own 
rule, Jan. 1 the same year. The month of the event in the 
Attic calendar was Θαργηλιών ; the day of the month, the 
“Εβδόμη φθίνοντος Υ, 1. 6. the 24th: so that, laying these inti- 
mations together, we infer from them conjointly the date of 
this victory, Thargelion 24, in the year of Theophrastus, ac- 
cording to the rule of Diodorus, in that of Nicomachus, 
(according to the common arrangement of the Archontic Ta- 
bles,) which began Hecatombeeon 1, June 30, B.C. 341; in 
either case alike, Thargelion 24, B.C. 340. 

The Corinthian date of the victory might easily be obtained 
from this Attic one, by reducing Thargelion 24, Period 11. 16 
of the Metonic cycle, to Period ii. vi. 3 of the Octaéteric of 
Type ii. But we prefer to get at it, at present, by a different 
mode of proceeding: in order to which we must take into 
account first the amount of the lunar Recession in the Attic 
calendar, from B.C. 432 to B.C. 340, and secondly that of 
the lunar Precession in the Corinthian calendar, from B.C.382 
to B.C. 340 also. 

The recession of true lunar time on calendar in the vulgar 
Metonic calendar was one day in 76 years; and that calendar 
at Athens having now got into the sixteenth year of its se- 
cond Period, the seat of the true numenia all round the year 
was the τριακὰς of the preceding month. For example, the 
true new moon of Thargelion, B. C. 340, was the 30th of 
Munychion. The lunar precession in the Octaéteric cycle of 
Type ili in the 43rd year of its second Period, B.C. 340 also, 
could not be less than 7 days 15 hours, and might be esti- 
mated at 8 days complete with just the same reason as at 7 
complete. On this principle, the seat of the true new moons 
in that cycle at this time all round the year would be the 
ninth of the month. Let us therefore draw out the scheme 


VXVI 777-81. Clpxixe 2s x Plutarch, Timoleon, xxvii. 
Υ Camillus, xix. Z See Vol. i. 42, Table. 
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of the Corinthian calendar B.C. 340 for the first seven 
months. 


Corinthian Calendar, Period ii. Cycle vi. 3. 





Month. Midn. B. C. 


1 29 December 16 341 
li, [89 January 14 340 
Ni), 26 February 13 
iv. 230 March 14 
ν 20 April 13 
vi. 5 30 May 12 
Vii 29 June Il 


From this scheme let us next take the sixth month, Epoch 


May 12. 
1 of vith month May 12 B.C. 340 
Precession 8 8 


True numenia 9g of vith month May 20 B.C. 340 


And the seat of this numenia, in the Attic calendar for the 
time being, being the 30th of the corresponding month, let 
this be assumed to have been Munychion. We have then, 








Corinthian Calendar. Attic Calendar. 
Period ii. vi. 3. Period ii. 16. 

g of vith month = May 20 = Munychion 30 

Add 24 24 24 

33 44 54 

Cast off 30 31 30 


3 of viith month = June 13 = Thargelion 24. 








We thus obtain the third of the seventh month in the 
Corinthian calendar, (the name of which is known to have 
been Panemus,) the same with the 24th of the xith in the 
Attic, or Thargelion, and both with June 13: which must 
consequently have been the date of the victory of Timoleon, 
if it was won this year; and if the date of the victory, the 
date of his birthday also*. The same coincidence, between 


* Timoleon indeed must have been born sometime in the course of the 
first Period of the Octaéteris of the third type, B.C. 542-382. ‘Twenty 
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the Corinthian date and the Attic, might be made out by 
the same mode of proceedure, the next year also, B.C. 339, 
if any one should be inclined to think that, rather than B.C. 
340, the year of the victory of the Crimisus*; only that in 
this case, while the Attic date would still be Thargelion 24, 
and the corresponding Julian date, June 2, the Corinthian 
corresponding to both would be the third of the sixth month, 
not that of the seventh. The birthday of Timoleon too, on 


years of his life, according to Plutarch, (Vita, vil.) had elapsed between 
the death of his brother, and the date of his expedition to Sicily. And 
this having been B.C. 345, that must have been B.C. 365, when Timo- 
leon could not have been less than twenty or thirty. He is represented 
(cap. xxxvil.) as an old man when he lost his sight, eight years after the 
restoration of tranquillity in Sicily, 1. 6. about B.C. 227. How soon after 
that he died does not appear; but we may take it for granted, it was before 
the beginning of the tyranny of Agathocles, B.C. 318 or 317. 

His birth consequently must have fallen out strictly in the first Period, 
though probably near the end of it. ‘The calendar date of his birth would 
be the same, both in the first Period and in the second; and in recovering 
the calendar date of Crimisus, B. C. 340, we probably recover that. But 
the Julian date of his birth could not be discovered from the calendar date, 
unless the year of his birth also was known. 


* If Diodorus’ date of the battle of the Crimisus, Ἐπὶ Θεοφράστου, is 
to be understood in conformity to his rule of reckoning the archontic in- 
gress, from the first of January, there can be no doubt about the year, 
B. C. 340; though, according to the ordinary reckoning of the archontic 
years, Thargelion 24, ᾿Επὶ Θεοφράστου, would have denoted June 2, B.C. 
339, not June 13, B.C. 340. 

On this question we may observe that, while Plutarch dates the victory 
in terms, Λήγοντι μῆνι Θαργηλιῶνι, i. 6. towards the end of Thargelion, he 
dates the end of Thargelion not long before the summer solstice: cap. 
XXvii: Τὸ μὲν οὖν ἔτος ἱσταμένου θέρους εἶχεν ὥραν. kal λήγοντι μηνὶ Θαρ- 
γηλιῶνι πρὸς τὰς τροπὰς ἤδη συνῆπτε τὸν καιρόν. If he meant by the sol- 
stice, Meton’s date of that kind, June 27, the 30th Thargelion, B.C. 340, 
was only eight days earlier than June 27; but B.C. 339, it would have 
been nineteen. There was a storm of thunder and lightning in the midst 
of the action, cap. xxviii, which would be in character with the season of 
midsummer. 

The most decisive criterion of the year however as B.C. 340, not B.C. 
339, 15 this—that, as we shall see hereafter, the Isthmian games were at 
hand when the battle was fought; and that was possible B.C. 340, which 
was actually an Isthmian year, but not B.C. 339. 
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this principle, must have been the third of the sixth month, 
not the third of the seventh *. 


Section VI.—On the names of the months in the 
Corinthian Calendar. 


It is a remarkable circumstance that, while the Corinthian 
calendar itself is reducible to its proper type with as much 
probablity as any of the lunar corrections of the Greeks be- 
sides, none has left us more in the dark with respect to the 
names and order of its months: so that all which is known 
on that subject at present is what may be inferred from the 
letter of Philip of Macedon, recorded in the oration of De- 
mosthenes, De Corona; the particulars of which we consi- 
dered on a former occasion ἃ. 

The Corinthian Panemus, the Attic Boédromion, (or rather 
Hecatombeon,) and the Macedonian Loiis, having been 
ascertained as more or less coincident at the date of that 
letter, it follows that Panemus must have been the seventh 
month in the Corinthian calendar, as much as Hecatombzeon 
in the Attic, or Lotis in the Macedonian. And this is all 
that we are able to say of the nomenclature of this calendar, 
or of the order of its months; viz. that one of them was 
called Panemus, and that one the seventh of the old Octa- 

















= Corinthian Calendar. Attic Calendar. 
Period ii. vi. 4. B.C. 339. Period ii. 17. 
1 of vth month May 2 
7 Precession 7 
8 of vth month Mayg = Munychion 30 = May 9 
24 24 24 24 
32 33 54 33 
20 31 30 31 
3 of vith mon. =June 2 Thargelion 24 = June 2 


The vth month in this type was a mensis cavus, and must therefore, in 
this calculation, be reckoned at 29 days. It is necessary also in this in- 
stance to assume the precession at 7 days only, not at 8; otherwise the 
result will be the 4th of the vith month=June 3 =Thargelion 25, not 24. 


ΔΎ Gli. 71 5686. 
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éteris *. The meaning of the name was explained, in illus- 
tration of the names of the months in the Macedonian calen- 


* In one of the epistles ascribed to Themistocles, this name occurs as 
that of one of the months in the Corinthian calendar, for the time being, 
yet as corresponding to Boédromion in the Attic of the same time. Two 
of the letters in this collection are addressed to one Φιλοστέφανος, de- 
scribed in the first! as an ἀργυραμοιβὸς or banker at Corinth?, with 
whom Themistocles, just before he fled to Asia, is supposed to have de- 
posited fifty talents: and about which he writes to him, in this epistle !, 
after his arrival at Ephesus. And this letter having been received and 
answered, there is another, addressed to the same Philostephanus, which 
begins as follows?: Θεμιστοκλῆς Φιλοστεφάνῳ. κέν μοι τὰς ἐπιστολὰς 
παρὰ σοῦ κομίζων εἰς Ἔφεσον ὡς ᾿Αθηναῖοι λογίζονται Βοηδρομιῶνος ἔνη καὶ 
νέᾳ, ὡς δὲ ὑμεῖς Πανέμου δεκάτῃ, (ἡ δὲ ἡμέρα ἡ αὐτὴ.) Μένυλλος ὁ Χαλκιδεὺς 
κυβερνήτης, 6 καὶ παρὰ Γέλωνός ποτε τοῦ Συρακουσίου τὴν μεγάλην ἐκείνην 
ὁλκάδα τοῦ σίτου καταγαγὼν εἰς Πειραιᾶ. 

Suidas alludes to some collection of epistles, ascribed to Themistocles, 
im his time4; ἔγραψεν ἐπιστολὰς φρονήματος γεμούσας : which was pro- 
bably this. None of the learned however at the present day would be 
disposed to receive them as his genuine production: and among the other 
internal evidences, which they themselves supply, of their real character, 
the above comparison, of the Corinthian Panemus with the Attic Boédro- 
mion, is not the least significant, as something which could never have 
been supposed by the actual Themistocles. 

The history of these epistles does not appear to be known ; but we are 
at liberty to conjecture that they are not older than the oration of Demo- 
sthenes, De Corona, nor even than the corruption of the text of that 
oration, by which the name of the Attic Boédromion sometime or other 
got into the place of the Attic Hecatombzeon, and consequently the 
Corinthian Panemus and the Macedonian Loiis both came to be identi- 
fied with the Attic Boédromion, and in the time apparently of Demosthe- 
nes. This would be quite reason enough why a Sophist or Atticist of later 
date should have taken it for granted they were the same in the time of 
‘Themistocles, And as to the particular agreement which he supposed at 
this time between the tenth of Panemus, and the ἔνη καὶ νέα or 30th of 
Boédromion, it is probably to be explained as follows. 

The lunar precession in the Octaéteric cycle at the end of twelve cycles, 
or ninety-six years, amounted to 18 days complete; and at the end of 
thirteen cycles, or one hundred and four years, it might be assumed at 
twenty days with quite as much truth as at nineteen®. It follows that at 
the beginning of the xivth cycle, and all through that cycle, the seat of 
the new moons might be assumed as the 21st of the month. And this 


1 Kp. xv. pag. 75-8ι1. 2 Ibid. 76. § 2. 89. § 12. 
3 xvi. p. 81. 4 In nomine. 
5 See Vol. i. page 42. Table. 
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assumption must have been made by the author of these epistles, in this 
particular instance: for he supposes, 








Boédromion 30 = Panemus ΤῸ 
τ τ 
And consequently Boédromion 21 = Panemus 1. That is, the numenia 


of Panemus to have been falling on the twenty-first of Boédromion. 

The author of these epistles had probably heard or read of a time, when 
the Attic calendar was regulated by the Octaéteric and not the Metonic 
cycle—and consequently was liable to this anomaly, of exhibiting the true 
mean luna prima on the 21st of the month, or on any other day, distinct 
from the numenia or first of the month, its seat perpetually in the Metonic 
cycle. And if we may also presume that he might not be so well versed in 
the history of the Attic calendar, as to be aware of the true date of the 
Octaéteric correction of Solon, B.C. 592, there is no difficulty in suppos- 
ing he might have dated it eight years in defect of the truth, B.C. 584, 
instead of B.C. 592. 

If he did this however, and supposed the calendar to have gone on, 
subject to the Octaéteric cycle, down to the time of Themistocles, then, 
at the end of thirteen cycles, or 104 years, B. C. 480, he would necessarily 
suppose it to have begun to exhibit the phenomenon of the new moons on 
the 21st of the month—the new moon of Boédromion, for instance, on the 
21st of that month. And if he knew so much of the history of the 
calendar, among the rest of the Greeks of old, distinct from the Athenians, 
as to be aware that they too adopted the same kind of correction as the 
Athenians, but at different times, later than that of the Athenians—he was 
at liberty to suppose that the Corinthians also adopted the Octaéteric cor- 
rection, in this very year, B. C. 480—in which the Attic calendar was ex- 
hibiting the phenomenon in question, of the first of the moon on the 21st 
of the month—the consequence of which would be, that when it was the 
first of Panemus at Corinth, it would be the 21st of Boédromion at 
Athens. 

But why did he fix upon this year, B. C. 480, as the first, in which the 
style of the two calendars, the Corinthian and the Attic respectively, 
should be supposed to have exhibited this difference? Probably because, 
as the date of the battle of Salamis, it was one of the best attested in the 
personal history of Themistocles, and one of the most likely @ priori to 
have been made the epoch of a correction of the calendar, or change of the 
style, at Corinth, or any where else; and probably because the actual date 
of the banishment of Themistocles (in the year of which the above epistle 
is supposed to have been written) came within the next eight years of this 
date, B. C. 480 6—and whatsoever was true of the relations of true mean 
lunar time and calendar lunar time, cyclically reckoned, B. C. 480, would 
be equally true for the next cycle of eight years. 


6 See Mr. Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, ad ann. 466. 
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dar>. Nor can there be any doubt that the proper place of 
a month so called in any calendar, which paid attention to 
the relation of names to the things denoted by them, must 
have been the harvest season in the natural year in general ; 
though, because of the difference of climates, and the dis- 
tinction in the kinds of harvest themselves, its actual site in 
some instances might be the first or second month before 
midsummer, in others, the first or second after. It is not 
surprising therefore that, while this name occurs in many of 
the calendars of antiquity, it does not occur in the same 
place in all. In the Macedonian it was the seventh month ; in 
the Corinthian also it was the seventh ; in the Beeotian it was 
the eighthe. There was a Rhodian Panamus 4, and a Kyzi- 
kene Panemus®, and an Aitolian Panamusf: the sixth or 
the seventh in its proper calendar, and corresponding to the 
Attic Skirrhophorion or Hecatombzeon. 


CHAPTER II. 
On the Isthmian Games of antiquity. 





Section I.—On the Presidents of the Isthmian Games ; and 
on the Calendar by which they were regulated. 


The Isthmian games derived their name from the locality 
where they were celebrated—the Isthmus, or neck of land, 
which connected the south of Grecia Proper with the 
north, or the Peloponnese, as it was called, with the rest 
of Greece, external to itselfg. And as this strip of land 
always belonged to Corinth, one of whose harbours, Ken- 
chreze, commanded it on the east, aud the other, Lechzeum, 
on the west—the Isthmian games also appear to have been 
committed, as if by common consent, to the care and super- 
intendence of the Corinthians :—KaOjxes δὲ ὁ τῶν Κορινθίων 
Ἰσθμὸς τῇ μὲν ἐς τὴν ἐπὶ Κεγχρέας, τῇ δὲ és τὴν ἐπὶ Λεχαίῳ 
θάλασσαν τοῦτο γὰρ ἤπειρον ποιεῖ τὴν ἐντὸς χώραν 8 --- Εἶθ᾽ ὁ 


b Vol. iii. 47. € ii. 307. d vy. 179. e Vol. iii. 350. 
f Supra, p. 72. cf. Vol. ii. 520. & Pausanias, ii. i. 5. 
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\ / a \ \ lal f > Ν Ν ἣν 
Σαρωνικὸς κόλπος ... εἶτα Κεγχρεαὶ, τὸ τῶν Κορινθίων ἐπὶ τὰ πρὸς 
e / 7 ~ e Ν τ' lal x δὲ Ν > 

ἕω μέρη ναύσταθμον" εἶτα λιμὴν Σχοινοῦς ... κατὰ δὲ τὸν Σχοι- 
νοῦντα ὁ διολκὸς, τὸ στενώτατον τοῦ ᾿Ισθμοῦ, περὶ ὃν τὸ τοῦ 
᾿Ισθμίου ἸΠοσειδῶνος ἱερόν ὃ --- Αρχὴ δὲ τῆς παραλίας ἑκατέρας, 
a Ἂς A 7 lal Ν, r Ν , \ Ν ° / “ 
τῆς μὲν τὸ Λέχαιον, τῆς δὲ Κεγχρεαὶ, κώμη καὶ λιμὴν ἀπέχων τῆς 
πόλεως ὅσον ἑβδομήκοντα. στάδια. τούτῳ μὲν» οὖν χρῶνται πρὸς 
τοὺς ἐκ τῆς ᾿Ασίας" πρὸς δὲ τοὺς ἐκ τῆς ᾿Ιταλίας τῷ Λεχαίῳ ... ἀπὸ 
δὲ τῶν Κεγχρεῶν ὁ Σχοινοῦς, καθ᾽ ὃν τὸ στενὸν τοῦ διολκοῦ ... ἐπὶ 
δὲ τῷ Ἰσθμῷ καὶ τὸ τοῦ ᾿Ισθμίου Ποσειδῶνος ἱερὸν, ἄλσει πιτυώδει 
συνηρεφὲς, ὅπου τὸν ἀγῶνα τῶν ᾿Ισθμίων Κορίνθιοι συνετέλουν i— 
Θέας δὲ αὐτόθι ἄξια ἔστι μὲν θέατρον, ἔστι δὲ στάδιον λίθου λευ- 
κοῦ. ἐλθόντι δὲ ἐς τοῦ θεοῦ τὸ ἱερὸν, τοῦτο μὲν ἀθλητῶν νικη- 

/ XY ¢ ΄ a tl, = Ν / , 5 \ 
σάντων τὰ ᾿Ισθμια ἑστήκασιν εἰκόνες, τοῦτο δὲ πιτύων δένδρα ἐστὶ 

, Dea 7 x ie 52 Χ ΠΝ τὶ k 
πεφυτευμένα ETL στοίχον τὰ πολλὰ ἐς εὐθὺ αὐτῶν ἀνήκοντα K— 
Illum non labor Isthmius 
Clarabit pugilem !— 
Isthmos locus est Corinthi; ubi celebrantur agones in hono- 
rem Neptuni™—Ev τῷ ᾿Ισθμῷ τῆς Πελοποννήσου ἐστὶν ἡ Ké- 
ρινθος, ἔνθα τὰ Ἴσθμια Ποσειδῶνι τελοῦνται K, τ. Δ Ὁ. 

The right of presiding at these games appears conse- 
quently to have belonged to the Corinthians, and to have 
been exercised by them, from the first®: Δοκοῦσι καὶ of Ko- 
ρίνθιοι μάλιστα σέβεσθαι τὸν Ποσειδῶνα διὰ τὸν ᾿Ισθμόν" ὅθεν 

oA ἊΝ 3 lal De RA 5 “ “ 6 \ 
Kal γυμνικὸν ἀγῶνα τὰ Ἴσθμια ἐπιτελοῦσι τῷ τε Tladaipove καὶ 
τῷ Ποσειδῶνι ---Ο θύων ἐν ᾿Ισθμῷ δῆμος, εἴη δ᾽ av ὁ ἐκ τῆς 
Κορίνθου ... τέμενος δὲ τουτὶ Ποσειδῶνος, ἤρεμά τε προσηχοῦν 
τῇ θαλάττῃ" at γὰρ τῶν πιτύων κόμαι τοῦτο ἄδουσιν «--Ὁ Μέ- 
vavopos ἡμῶν ἐπὶ τὴν τῶν ᾿Ισθμίων θέαν εἰς τὴν Κόρινθον ἐλθεῖν 
βεβούληται "--- Ἐπεὶ δὲ ἧκεν 6 τῶν ᾿Ισθμίων χρόνος, καὶ πάντες 
> , ? “ / Ν > 4 Ν 8 ? Pe 4 
ἦσαν ev Ισθμῷ, κατέβη καὶ αὐτός κ', τ. λ." ---᾿Ισθμίων ὄντων 
κατέβη Διογένης εἰς τὸν ᾿Ισθμὸν, ὡς ἔοικεν, ἐν Κορίνθῳ διατρίβων. 
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For this reason, in one of the Symposiaca of Plutarch, the 
scene is laid at Corinth—'IcO@pulov ἀγομένων, ἑστιῶντος Tyas 
Λουκανίου τοῦ ἀρχιερέωςγν. Nor does the continued exercise of 
this right by the Corinthians appear to have been inter- 
rupted, except accidentally, down to the time of the de- 
struction of their city, B. C. 146; and though in consequence 
of that event it passed to the Sikyonians*, they recovered it 
upon the restoration of Corinth, B.C. 44. 

It is therefore somewhat remarkable that in one passage 
of Pindary the Isthmian games should be represented as if 
they were a stated solemuity of the Amphictyons; to whom, 
as a body, the right of presiding at them, or the duty of ad- 
ministering them, is not known to have belonged either in 
his time or before or after it. We must therefore suppose 
that, if by the Amphictyons here he did not mean the 
Corinthians, (as one of the members of the council among 
many others,) he must have intended those who lived round 
about the Isthmus, agreeably to what perhaps was the ori- 
ginal meaning of the word, ᾿Αμφικτύονες, as the same with 
᾿Αμφικτίονες, itself. In any case, the recognised and consti- 
tutional presidents of these games having been the Corinth- 
ians of former times, the calendar by which they were regu- 
lated must have been the Corinthian; and if they had a 
stated date it must have been in that calendar. 


Srcrion Il.—On the Cycle of the Isthmian Games; and on 
the distinction of the Isthmia into those of winter and those 
of summer. 


According to many of the ancients, the Isthmia must be 
supposed to have been quinquennial. Hyginus2: De Meli- 
certe vel Paleemone vel Portuno: Huic quinto quoque anno 
ludi gymnici fiunt, qui appellantur Isthmia—Et quas supra 
dixeramus Cenchrez, Isthmi pars altera, cum delubro Ne- 
ptuni quinquennalibus inclyto ludis?. Nor, as we had occa- 
sion to observe on the same mode of speaking in reference to 
the Nemean games, would this be altogether an inaccurate 
description of the Isthmian rule; if there were two kinds of 

v Symp. v. iii. 1: cf. viii. iv. T. Z Fabb. ii. Ino. 

x Pausanias, ii. ii. 2. cf. Strabo, a Pliny, H.N.iv.g. cf. 5. Cf. Pom- 


Vili. 6. 215. ponius Mela, ii. 5. p. 46: Solinus, vii. 
y Nemea, vi. 67-71. 14: Corpus Inscript. 5806. Naples. 
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Isthmia, as well as of Nemea, and the absolute interval from 
the Isthmia of either kind to the same again was four years. 

But the same passage of Pindar, to which we referred last, 
places it out of question, that the proper Isthmian cycle was 
trieteric, i. 6. in the usual idiomatic sense of the term, a cycle 
of two years— 

Πόντου τε γέφυρ᾽ ἀκάμαν- 

τος ἐν ᾿Αμφικτυόνων 

ταυροφόνῳ τριετηρίδι 

τίμασε Ποσειδά- 

νιον ἂν τέμενος--- 
on which the Scholiast : Τριετηρίδι δὲ, διὰ τὸ διὰ τριετηρίδος τὸν 
᾿Ισθμικὸν ἀγῶνα τελεῖσθαι. In like manner the argument of 
the first Isthmian ode: Ta Ἴσθμια δὲ διὰ τριετηρίδος ἄγεται. 
None of the ancients has asserted this fact more expressly 
than the sophist Aristides; whose third oration, entitled 
Ἴσθμιος εἰς Ποσειδῶνα Ὁ, was delivered at the Isthmus, on 
some occasion in the reign of Antoninus Pius, as we collect 4, 
when the games were going on there: [ἔστι γὰρ (scil. the 
Isthmus) οἷο» ἀγορά τις καὶ αὐλὴ κοινὴ τῶν “Ελλήνων, καὶ πανή- 
γυρις, οὐχ ἣν διὰ δυοῖν ἐτοῖν συμπληροῖ αὐτῇ τὸ ᾿Βλληνικὸν, 
καθάπερ ἡ πάρουσα αὕτη κ',τ. λ---Πανηγυριζόντων τε τῶν ᾿Ελλή- 
νων, καὶ ὁμονοούντων, ἐν τῇ καλλίστῃ τῶν πανηγύρεων τῇδε καὶ 
ὀνομαστοτάτῃ, διὰ δυοῖν δὶς εἰς ἕν συνιούσῃ, διπλασιαζομένῃ τε 
παρὰ τὰς ἄλλας, καὶ προσιούσῃ, καὶ φθανούσῃ τὰς λοιπὰς, καὶ αὖ- 
θις ἐπικαταλαμβανούσῃ ἀτέχνως ὥσπερ ἐν ἁρματηλασίαις . And 
by implication he recognises the same cycle in the following 
of his λόγος ᾿Βλευσίνιος alsos: Πανηγύρεις τοίνυν αἱ μὲν ἄλλαι 
δι᾿ ἔτους πέμπτου καὶ τρίτου πληροῦνται, μόνη δὲ ἡ τῶν μυστηρίων 
παντὸς ἔτους ἐνίκησεν εἶναι. 

It was consequently peculiar to the Isthmia, as well as to 
the Nemea, to be celebrated twice in the course of the same 
Olympic cycle. The winter Nemea, in contradistinction to 
the summer, as we saw}, are recognised by name; but though 
there is no reason to doubt of a similar distinction in the 
names of the different kinds of Isthmia also, much less whe- 
ther they were celebrated twice in the course of four years, 
the winter Isthmia have not been mentioned by name, as 


ban 20:1. 1. ς Ibid. 36. 1 2—38. 2. d Tbh. 46. 19. e Ib. 37. 10. 
Εἶν. ἥχ τ: & xix. 420, [ h Supra, page 147. 
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the winter Nemea have. The question which we have to 
consider however is not so much that of the name, as that of 
the time and date, of each, and of the relation of its proper 
year to those of the Olympic cyele; about which, as about 
that of the Nemean years also, the opinions of the learned 
are much dividedi. . 


Section IiI.—On the date of the Isthmia B. C. 392; and the 
relation of the Isthmia of summer to the Olympic Cycle. 


The most circumstantial account of an Isthmian celebrity 
is given by Xenophon, in the history of the expedition of 
Agesilaus against Corinth; out of which arose the destruc- 
tion of the Lacedemonian Mora by Iphicrates and his Pel- 
taste. The year of this occurrence was certainly B. C. 392. 
The Isthmia, it seems!, were just beginning when the Spar- 
tans arrived at the Isthmus. The Argives, who had been 
preparing to celebrate the games in this instance, along with 
the Corinthians, ‘Qs ΓΑργους τῆς Κορίνθου ὄντος *, were inter- 
rupted by their arrival ; and the games of this Isthmiad were 
consequently celebrated twice, once by Agesilaus and the 
exiles from Corinth, and again by the Argives and their par- 
tizans in Corinth; the former at the usual time, the latter of 
course at an unusual one: a circumstance which is particu- 
larly insisted on in the other accounts of these transactions™, 
as well as in Xenophon’s. There is some difference indeed in 
the details of these different accounts; but not such as to 
concern our present purpose. We assume however that Xe- 
nophon’s may be considered the most authentic; and Xeno- 
phon’s is confirmed by Plutarch, though Diodorus’ and Pau- 
sanias’ may appear to be at variance with it +. 


* That is, ‘as if Argos was Corinth,” a form of speech which implies 
that none but the Corinthians, or those who were not to be distinguished 
from the Corinthians, could have any right to celebrate these games, or 
any pretence for doing so. 

ft Diodorus (xiv. 85, 86) dates this double celebration of the Isthmian 
games in the year of Eubulides; which, by his rule, would bear date 
Jan. 1, B. C. 394: and that would certainly have been an Isthmian year, 


i Cf. Corsini, Fasti Attici, Pars i. k Hellenica, iv. v. 1-19. 
Tom. ii. Dissert. xiii. 296 sqq. § 19. UNS Ais ae 
308: ili. 293. Dissert. Agon. iv. iii. m Diodorus, xiv. 86: Plutarch, Age- 
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Now it appears from this account" first of all, that when 
Agesilaus arrived at the Isthmia,*H» ὁ μὴν ἐν ᾧ Ἴσθμια yiyve- 
rat—-and he came on the Argives so soon after the beginning 
of the solemnity, that the usual sacrifice to Posidon itself was 
only going on at the time. Consequently on the first day of 
the games themselves. 

Secondly, it may be collected from 105 that these Isthmia 
lasted three days; for Agesilaus resumed operations after 
they were over, only Τῇ τετάρτῃ ἡμέρᾳ: and if these lasted 
three days, we may conclude that the Isthmia ordinarily 
lasted three days too. 

Thirdly, the proceedings of this fourth day are related in 
their proper order’. We have then the night of that day, 
and the morning of the newt, consequently that of the fifth 
day: after which the night of this fifth day also4; in the 
evening of which, or πρὸς τὴν ἑσπέραν, there is an allusion to 
cold and hail, as well as to darkness, though the season of the 
year™ was that of θέρος or summer: phenomena which might 
have been partly unusual for the time of the year, and partly 
due to the position, which Agesilaus and his men were occu- 
pying at the time, the high ground in the neighbourhood of 
Corinth. The temple of Posidon was burnt this nights, and 


(Olymp. xcvi. 2), though not of the Isthmia of summer, but of those of 
winter. He dates the expedition of Agesilaus, (xiv. go, 91,) followed by 
the loss of the Mora, in the year of Demostratus, Jan. 1, B.C. 393—a 
year too early. 

Pausanias, on the other hand, seems to have divided the principal events 
of this year, the double celebration of the games, and the destruction of 
the Mora, between B.C. 392 and B.C. gor. iii. x. 1: Οὐ πολλῷ δὲ ὕστε- 
pov (after Coroneia, B. C. 394) τὸν ἀγῶνα ἔθηκαν τῶν ᾿Ισθμίων οἱ ἐπὶ Λακω- 
νισμῷ φεύγοντες" Κορίνθιοι δὲ ἐν τῇ πόλει τότε μὲν τῷ ᾿Αγησιλάου δείματι 
ἡσύχαζον. ἀναζεύξαντος δὲ ἐς τὴν Σπάρτην, οὕτω καὶ αὐτοὶ μετὰ ᾿Αργείων 
τὰ Ἴσθμια ἄγουσιν. ἀφίκετο δὲ καὶ αὖθις (sc.’Aynoihaos) ἐπὶ Κόρινθον στρα- 
τιᾷ" καὶ (ἐπήει γὰρ Ὑακίνθια) ἀφίησι τοὺς ᾿Αμυκλαιεῖς οἴκαδε ἀπελθόντας τὰ 
καθεστηκότα τῷ Te ᾿Απόλλων: καὶ Ὑακίνθῳ δρᾶσαι. ταύτην τὴν μοῖραν ἐπιθέ- 
μενοι kad ὁδὸν ᾿Αθηναῖοι καὶ ᾿Ιφικράτης διέφθειραν : from which mode of 
representing the course of things, it might be supposed that the Mora, 
surprised and cut off on this occasion, consisted of these Amyclzans ; 
though it appears from Xenophon, that the Mora and these Amycleans 
were distinct. 


ἘΝ: eT © Ibid. § 3. Pp Ibid. § 3, 4. 8.9.4. 
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the fire was visible from the quarter where they were en- 
camped. 

The beginning of the sixth day is next noticed, in its pro- 
per ordert. This same day the Herzeum appears to have 
submitted to Agesilaus’, the embassy from Thebes to have 
arrived, and the news of the loss of the Mora to have been 
received v. All these events, we say, appear to have hap- 
pened on this sivth day; the capture of the Herzeum, and 
the news of the destruction of the Mora, so critically on the 
same day, that when Agesilaus received that news, he was 
employed in reviewing the booty which they were bringing 
out of the Herzeum*; and on the day after he disposed of it. 
It appears too that the news did not reach him before the 
time of the ἄριστον this day. His army had not yet made 
the meal called the dpscrov—the first in the course of the 
day —when they were summoned to the relief of the Mora, 
or the recovery of the bodies of the dead. And the news of 
the destruction of the Mora having been received on the day 
on which it happened, or the next day at the latest, the date 
of the event could not have been at the earliest earlier than 
the sixth day since the arrival of the Spartans at the Isthmus, 
nor the receipt of the news of it, at the latest, later than the 
seventh. 

It is clear then from this circumstantial review of the pro- 
ceedings on this occasion, that B. C. 8392 must have been an 
Isthmian year; and B.C. 392 having corresponded both to 
Olymp. xevi. 4 and Olymp. xevii. 1 (to the latter half of 
Olymp. xevi. 4 and to the first half of Olymp. xcvn. 1) alike, 
it is equally clear that these Isthmia, having been celebrated 
B. C. 392, must have been celebrated either Olymp. xevi. 4 
or Olymp. xevil. 1—the former, if they were celebrated before 
the proper Olympic date, B.C. 892—the latter, if they were 
celebrated after it. The relation consequently of the year of 
these Isthmia to the Olympic is necessarily determined either 
to the fourth or the first of the Olympic cycle; but we do 
not yet know to which. And in order to the decision of that 


iS thyaave Be X iv. v. 6,7. The Agesilaus of Xeno- 

Y Cf. Plutarch, Agesilaus, xxii. phon indeed, cap. ii. 18, 19, implies 

W iv. v. 7, 8. cf. Diodorus, xiv. 91: that it was the day after the capture 
Schoha in Aristidem, Panathenaica, xiii. of the Herzeum. 
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question we must ascertain if possible the Julian date of 
these Isthmian games, B.C. 392, and compare it with that 
of Olymp. xcvii. 1, as known from our Tables. 

The means of determining this date are supplied by the 
facts which we established in the Tenth Dissertation of the 
Second Part of this present work, respecting the rule of 
the Hyakinthia in the Spartan calendary. It appears? that 
the Mora, which was cut off on this occasion by Iphicrates, 
had been despatched to escort the Amycleeans for the part 
of their way, when they were going home, in order to attend 
at the Hyakinthia, then at hand; and having discharged 
that duty, it was returning, when this misfortune happened 
to it. This coincidence connects the Hyakinthia at Sparta 
with the Isthmia just celebrated at the Isthmus. There 
could not have been more than five, or at the utmost six, 
days between the beginning of the latter, and this mission of 
the Amycleans, escorted by the Mora, to attend at the 
former. 

Now it has been ascertainedy that the regular Hyakin- 
thine feriz were the 6th, the 7th, and the 8th of the Spartan 
Hecatombeus. Let us then inquire first of all on what Ju- 
lian dates these feriz were falling B.C. 392. 


Spartan Calendar, 
Period i. 324, B.C. 393-392. 


Month, Month. 
i Sept. 28 B.C. 393 vil March 24 B. C. 392 
 (Octiggs Ex. vin April. 252 «Ex. 12 
ili Nov. 26 ix May 22 
iv Dec. 26 6 xt une. 21 15 
v Jan. 24 392 xi July 20 
vi Feb. 23 9 xii A. Aug. 19 18 


xii B. Sept. 17. 
Period i. 33, October 17, Ex. 21, B.C. 392. 


The name of the tenth month in this scheme was Heca- 
tombeus; and the Julian date of the first of Hecatombeus 


y Vol. v. 428 sqq. z Hellenica, iv. y. 11-18. 
a See Vol. iii. Appendix, Table x. 
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this year being June 21, the Julian dates of the 6th, the 
7th, and the 8th—the three Hyakinthine feriz the same 
year respectively—must have been June 26, June 27, and 
June 28. 

It has been ascertained tco from our inquiries into the 
ceremonial of the Hyakinthine solemnity that, though it 
lasted three days, there was a difference in the relation of 
the first day to the solemnity and that of the other two— 
and in particular, that of the second—and that the ceremony 
of the Peean in honour of Apollo was characteristic of this 
second day, the seventh of the month, exclusively. And the 
peculiar privilege of the δῆμος or people of Amycle, in refer- 
ence to the Hyakinthia, for the sake of which they were sent 
home on this occasion, being that of officiating in this part 
of the ceremony, or taking the lead in chanting the Pean— 
it is manifest that it was not necessary they should have 
been sent home for that purpose, except so as to arrive be- 
fore the seventh day; and they would be in time for their 
proper duty on the seventh, even if they arrived only on the 
evening of the sixth. 

The distance from the Lecheum to Sparta was 80 Roman 
miles direct ; and by road must be estimated at 90. The 
ordinary rate of a day’s march for soldiers, with their ordi- 
nary equipments and encumbrances, and when there was no 
particular reason for despatch, was not more than 14 or 15 
Roman miles»; on which supposition, a distance of 90 Roman 
miles would have required a march of six days. But these 
Amycleans no doubt were expediti; and there is no reason 
why it may not be assumed that they would march at the 
rate of 20 miles a-day, and therefore accomplish the same 
journey in four days and a half or five days, which would 
otherwise have required six. 

Let us therefore suppose that being bound to arrive in 
Sparta on the eve of the 7th of Hecatombeus, but not ne- 
cessarily before that, and having a five days’ march before 
them, they set out on the morning of the second of Heca- 
tombeus. On this principle, the second of Hecatombens 
must have been the siavth day since the beginning of the 
Isthmian games; for it has been already seen that the day of 


Ὁ See our Fasti Catholici, i. 252. 
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the mission of the Amycleans, escorted by the Mora, was 
the sixth inclusive from the beginning of the Isthmia inclusive 
also*. And the Julian date of the second of Hecatombeus 
being June 22, that of the sixth day from the beginning of 
the Isthmia must have been June 22 also; and therefore that 
of the beginning of these Isthmia, or of the first of the 
Isthmian feriz on this occasion, must have been June 17. 
And the Olympia, the same year, those of the xcviith cycle 
from the epoch, B. C. 776—as our Tables shew‘, having 
been celebrated July 5-10, 18-28 days later than June 17— 
that is demonstrative that the proper seat of these Isthmia 
in the Olympic cycle must have been the fourth year ez- 
eunte, not the first year ineunte — and so critically the 
fourth year exeunte as to anticipate only a few days on the 
first year ineunte. It follows that, if this was a proper case 
of the Isthmia of summer, the proper Olympic year of the 
summer Isthmia was the fourth year of the cycle, and the 
very end of that year too. 

We have said nothing of the date of these Isthmia in 
the Octaéteric correction of the Corinthians for the time 
being also; for that was not necessary in order to determine 
their relation to the Olympic cycle. B.C. 392 however, re- 
duced to its place in the era of that correction, corresponded 
to Period i. xix. 7—and in that year of the cycle, June 17, 


* With respect to this question— Whether the Amycleans were sent 
home on the sixth day, since the arrival at the Isthmus, as appears to be 
inferentially deducible from the Hellenica, or on the seventh, as would 
seem to be implied in the Agesilaus of Xenophon—the truth appears to 
be, That they were actually sent away, under the escort of the Mora, on 
the sixth day, That the Mora was intended to accompany them for one 
day’s march, but no more, since after that they might be considered to 
be out of danger, and might safely be left to continue their march by 
themselves: That the Mora, having done this on the sixth day, was re- 
turning early the next day, that is, the seventh since the arrival of the 
army at the Isthmus—to rejoin Agesilaus—when they were attacked and 
cut off by Iphicrates. We thus reconcile both accounts together. The 
date of the destruction of the Mora would be the seventh day, and 
the day of the receipt of the news of the destruction by Agesilaus would 
be the seventh day too, but the day after the reduction of the Hereum, 
as is implied in the Agesilaus—not the day of that reduction, as might 
seem to be implied in the Hellenica. 


© Vol. vi. Appendix, Table ii. 
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the Julian date of the Isthmia, was the regular Julian date 
of the 23rd of the sixth month, the date of which in the 
seventh year of the cycle was May 26. But to this subject 
we hope to return hereafter. 


Section I[V.—On the relation of the Isthmia of winter to the 
Olympic Cycle. 

The distinction of the Isthmia into those of winter and 
those of summer, as we have already observed, is not re- 
cognised in terms like that of the Nemea; and yet there is 
no reason on that account to doubt of the fact of the distinc- 
tion itself. But with regard to the seat of the Isthmia of 
winter in the Olympic cycle, this too is a point on which the 
opinions of the most learned chronologers have been divided: 
and though, as a question of fact, this also can be, or ought 
to be, decided only by testimony, it happens unfortunately 
that the cases of Isthmia, historically recorded, are much 
more frequently those of the Isthmia of summer, than those 
of the Isthmia of winter. There are however certain testi- 
monies, from the evidence of which we may come to the con- 
clusion that the Isthmia of winter must have been just as 
regularly celebrated in the second year of the Olympic cycle, 
as those of summer in the fourth. 

i. Pausanias has mentioned the case of an athlete of anti- 
quity, (fHyllus of Rhodes,) as remarkable for this coincidence, 
that at 18 years of age he gained the prize in wrestling at 
the Olympic games, and before he was 20, in the Nemean 
and the Isthmian also“: ᾿Ανηγορεύθη δὲ καὶ ὕστερον Νεμέᾳ τε 
καὶ ᾿Ισθμῷ. γεγονότα δὲ εἰκοσαέτη τὸ χρεὼν ἐπιλαμβάνει, πρὶν 7) 
ἐς τὴν Ρόδον αὐτὸν οἴκαδε ἀναστρέψαι. It follows from these 
facts that each of these games, the Nemean and the Isth- 
mian, must have been in course within fwo years of the 
Olympic; and therefore either both in the first year of the 
cycle, or both in the second, or one in the one and the other 
in the other. Now we know the Nemea were in course in 
the second year; and that leaves no room for these Isthmia 
except in the first or in the second. Now the summer Isth- 
mia, as we have seen, were celebrated in the fourth year of- 
the cycle. ‘These Isthmia therefore must have been the 
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winter Isthmia. And as to their proper Olympic year—of 
these two, the first and the second—if it was the first, then 
there must have been more than two years, between the 
winter Isthmia in the first year, and the summer Isthmia in 
the fourth, contrary to the fact that the Isthmia (especially 
from those of either kind to those of the other) were dieteric. 
It must therefore have been the second. 

11. It is assumed in the Scholia on the viiith Isthmian Ode 
of Pindar 5, that this Ode was written just after the Persian 
invasion; and when the calamities which that had brought 
on the Greeks in general, and on the Thebans in particular, 
were only just over. And the strain of the following passage 
in it seems to confirm this assumption. 

Τῷ καὶ ἐγὼ 

καί περ ἀχνύμενος 

θυμὸν αἰτέομαι 

χρυσέαν καλέσαι 

Μοῖσαν. ἐκ μεγάλων 

δὲ πενθέων λυθέντες 

pnt ἐν ὀρφανίᾳ πέσωμεν 

στεφάνων μήτε κά- 

δεα θεράπευε. 
Now B.C. 478, the year after Plateea, was Olymp. ἰχχν. 2: 
yet on this supposition an Isthmian year also. If so, a win- 
ter-Isthmian one; and the winter Isthmia must have been 
in course in the second half of the second year of the Olympic 
cycle. 

iii. This conclusion may be confirmed, and the site, both 
of the Isthmia and of the Nemea of each kind, in the several 
years of the Olympic cycle, may be illustrated by the testi- 
mony of the emperor Julian. Among his epistles there is 
one entitled, ᾿Ανεπίγραφος ὑπὲρ ᾿Αργείων 8, which is addressed 
to the preefect of Achaia, and must have been written by 
him when he was emperor. We extract from it the following 
passage ἢ, 

Κορίνθιοι δὲ viv αὐτὴν (scil. Argos) προσγενομένην αὐτοῖς, 
(οὕτω γὰρ εἰπεῖν εὐπρεπέστερον.) ἀπὸ τῆς βασιλευούσης πόλεως, 


e viii. 17. cf. Plutarch, Themisto- mia of Β. C. 478. 
cles, xvii, where the Olympia, next f vili. 8. cf. 16-25. 
after Salamis, B. C. 476, may possibly & Opera, 407. Epp. xxxv. 
have been confounded with these Isth- h Page 408 A. 
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εἰς κακίαν ἐπαρθέντες συντελεῖν αὐτοῖς ἀναγκάζουσι. καὶ ταύτης 
ἥρξαν ὥς φασι τῆς καινοτομίας ἕβδομος οὗτος ἐνιαυτὸς, οὔτε τὴν 
Δελφῶν» οὔτε τὴν ᾿Ηλείων ἀτέλειαν, ἧς ἠξιώθησαν ἐπὶ τῷ διατι- 
θέναι τοὺς παρὰ σφισὶν ἱεροὺς ἀγῶνας, αἰδεσθέντες. τεττάρων γὰρ 
ὄντων ὡς ἴσμεν τῶν μεγίστων καὶ λαμπροτάτων ἀγώνων περὶ τὴν 
Ἑλλάδα, ᾿Ηλεῖοι μὲν ᾿Ολύμπια, Δελφοὶ δὲ Πύθια, καὶ τὰ ἐν ᾿Ισθμῷ 
Κορίνθιοι, ᾿Αργεῖοι δὲ τὴν τῶν Νεμέων συγκροτοῦσι πανήγυριν. 
πῶς οὖν εὔλογον ἐκείνοις μὲν ὑπάρχειν τὴν ἀτέλειαν τὴν πάλαι 
δοθεῖσαν, τοὺς δὲ ἐπὶ ὁμοίοις δαπανήμασιν. ἀφεθέντας πάλαι, τυχὸν 
δὲ οὐδὲ τὴν ἀρχὴν ὑπαχθέντας, νῦν ἀφῃρῆσθαι τὴν προιομίαν ἧς 
ἠξιώθησαν ; πρὸς δὲ τούτοις ᾿Ηλεῖοι μὲν καὶ Δελφοὶ διὰ τῆς πολυ- 
θρυλλήτου πενταετηρίδος ἅπαξ ἐπιτελεῖν εἰώθασι διττὰ δέ ἐστι 
Νέμεα παρὰ τοῖς ᾿Αργείοις, καθάπερ Ἴσθμια παρὰ Κορινθίοις. ἐν 
μέντοι τούτῳ τῷ χρόνῳ καὶ δύο πρόκεινται παρὰ τοῖς ᾿Αργείοις 
ἀγῶνες ἕτεροι οἵδε, ὥστε. εἶναι τέσσαρας πάντας ἐνιαυτοῖς τέσ- 
σαρσι. πῶς οὖν εἰκὸς ἐκείνους μὲν ἀπράγμονας εἶναι λειτουργοῦν- 
τας ἅπαξ, τούτους δὲ ὑπάγεσθαι καὶ πρὸς ἑτέρων συντέλειαν, ἐπὶ 
τετραπλασίοις τοῖς οἴκοι λειτουργήμασιν ; ἄλλως τε οὐδὲ πρὸς 
“Ἑλληνικὴν οὐδὲ παλαιὰν πανήγυριν. 

In order to render these observations intelligible, it is 
necessary to explain that Argos, having before this time 
been contributed to Corinth, the Corinthians had exercised 
their jurisdiction over it by making it bear a part in their 
stated and regular expenses for the celebration of the Isth- 
mian games; and as these, like the Nemea, came round 
twice in four years, that is what Julian meant by saying, 
that the Argives had to sustain four regular burdens of this 
kind, for every Olympic cycle; two on their own account, in 
the celebration of the Nemean games of each kind, and two, 
from their connection with the Corinthians, for the sake of 
the Isthmia of both kinds also. And besides this, the Co- 
rinthians were now compelling them to contribute to a new 
expense of the same description; which, as it appears from 
the sequel of the epistle, was incurred by an exhibition of 
wild beasts at Corinth. 

It appears also from this testimony of Julian, that this 
additional burden too came over twice in four years—which 
implies that these exhibitions were dieteric: and it is only a 
natural inference from that fact, that if they came over every 
two years in the same cycle of four years as the Nemea and 
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the Isthmia also, they probably came between them, once 
after the one, and again after the other. 

The date of this Epistle was certainly later than the acces- 
sion of Julian to the purple, after the death of Constantius, 
November 2, A. 10. 361‘; yet equally certainly earlier than 
the date of his Persian expedition, March 6, A.D. 363%. It 
must therefore have been written, A. D. 361—362: and as it 
is clear from its own testimony, that it was written when 
one of these occasions, at which the Corinthians exacted from 
the Argives the contributions of which it complains, was 
arrived or at hand; it follows that A. D. 361-862 was one 
of the years of these exhibitions of wild beasts at Corinth, to 
which they had compelled the Argives to contribute. And 
since it tells us also that the date of this innovation went 
back siv years complete from the same time, A. D. 356 must 
have been another of the same kind of exaction, and appa- 
rently the first. 

Now A. ἢ. 361—362 ex Kalendis Juliis having answered 
to Olymp. cclxxxv. 1, A. 1). 356 ex Kalendis Januariis must 
have corresponded to Olymp. celxxxiil. ὃ med. Τῇ so, one of 
the stated years of these shows at Corinth, in the Olympic 
cycle, must have been the third year med. And therefore, 
if they were dieteric, the other must have been the first year 
med. The Nemea and the Isthmia therefore, (both dieteric 
too,) being supposed to have come between them—and the 
Nemea, as we have discovered, in the second year exeunte, 
and the fourth year ¢neunte—what years of the cycle remain 
for the Isthmia, except the fourth and the second ? only at a 
different period of each from the Nemea: i. 6. the fourth 
exeunte for the summer Isthmia, and the second med. for the 
winter Isthmia. 

We shall however render our meaning more intelligible, 
and at the same time illustrate the observations of Julian, 
supra, by exhibiting these various games in their proper re- 
lation respectively to the years of the Olympic cycle, for the 
whole of the interval, embraced by his retrospect, A. D. 356 
to A. D. 362, in the following scheme. 


i See our Origines Kalendariz Italice. ii. 326: iv. 389. 
k Fasti Catholici, ii. 601. cf. Vol. ii. 167 2. : 111. 526. v. 
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Cycle of the Games at Argos and at Corinth, 


Olymp. cclxxxili. 3—Olymp. cclxxxiv. 4. 


Α. Ὁ. 956 to, Α. Ὁ. 562. 


A.D. Olymp. 
356. cclxxxiii. 3. (Probably third quarter). Corinth and Argos. 
Shows of wild beasts. 


-- — 4. First quarter. Argos. 
Summer Nemea. 
Bic — 4. Fourth quarter. Corinth and Argos. 
Summer Isthmia. 
358. cclxxxiv. 1. (Third quarter). Corinth and Argos. 
Shows of wild beasts. 
359- —-— 2. Third quarter. Corinth and Argos. 
Winter Isthmia. 
-- — 2. Fourth quarter. Argos. 
Spring Nemea. 
360. cclxxxiv. 3. Third quarter. Corinth and Argos. 
Shows of wild beasts. 
= — 4. First quarter. Argos. 
Summer Nemea. 
361. — 4. Fourth quarter. Corinth and Argos. 
Summer I[sthmia. 
362. cclxxxv. 1. (Third quarter). Corinth and Argos. 


Shows of wild beasts. 


Section V.—On the Institution of the Isthmian Games. 
Testimonies. 


1. ᾿Ετελοῦντο μὲν οἱ παλαιοὶ πάντες ἀγῶνες ἐπί τισι τετελευτη- 
κόσιν. ἐτελεῖτο γὰρ ὁ μὲν ᾿Ολυμπιακὸ ς τῷ Διὲ διὰ τὸν Πέλοπα, 
ὁ δὲ Πυθικὸς τῷ ᾿Απόλλωνι, διὰ τὸν δράκοντα ὃν ἀπέκτεινε Πυθοῖ, 
«ς Ν \ / Oe lal ἢ > ὩΣ 2) ‘ Lad Lal td 
ὁ δὲ Νεμεακὸς κατά τινας τῷ Ηρακλεῖ, ὑπ᾽ αὑτοῦ ἐπὶ τῇ τοῦ λέον- 
τος ἀναιρέσει, 6 δὲ ᾿Ισθμικὸς οὗτος τῷ Ποσειδῶνι. ἔστι δὲ 77 ἵστο- 
ρία αὕτη. ᾿Ινοῦς καὶ ᾿Αθάμαντος παῖδες Λέαρχος καὶ Μελικέρτης. 

\ N τ , ΝΠ ἘΣ , ὙΠ gee ε , 

τὸν μὲν δὴ Λέαρχον μανεὶς 0 ᾿Αθάμας ἀπέκτεινεν᾽ εἶτα ἢ μήτηρ 
αὐτοῦ καθῆκεν αὐτὸν εἰς λέβητα ὕδατος ξεστοῦ. μανεῖσα δὲ καὶ 
αὐτὴ τὸ τελευταῖον ἥλλετο μετὰ τοῦ Μελικέρτου εἰς θάλασσαν, καὶ 
De ἢ Ν eas \ , ~ ok = Sune Ν ΄ Ε 
ἐγένετο μὲν ἡ ᾿Ινὼ μία τῶν Νηρεΐδων, ἧς καὶ ὁ ποιητὴς μέμνηται 
ἐστὶ δὲ αὕτη Λευκοθέα. ὁ δὲ Μελικέρτης μετεβλήθη εἰς δαίμονα" 
v Ἂν e € / 4 ’ὔ Ν « aa 

ἔστι δὲ οὗτος ὁ Παλαίμων. xopevovoa τοίνυν ποτὲ at Νηρεῖδες 
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a an / 
ἐπεφάνησαν τῷ Σισύφῳ, καὶ ἐκέλευσαν εἰς τιμὴν τοῦ Μελικέρτου 
a Ε] a a 
ἄγειν τὰ Ἴσθμια "---Τὸν τῶν ᾿Ισθμίων ἀγῶνα οἱ μὲν ἐπὶ Σίνιδι τῷ 
Προκρούστῃ διαθεῖναί φασι τὸν Θησέα, ἀνελόντα αὐτὸν, ὅτε περ καὶ 
τοὺς ἄλλους, ὥς φησι Σοφοκλῆς, λέγων περὶ αὐτοῦ---- 
4 , 
Os παρακτίιαν 
, > , , ς , 
στείχων ἀνημέρωσα κνωδάλων ὁδόν. 


ὁ δὲ Σίνις Ποσειδῶνος παῖς, ὃς δένδρα κάμπτων, εἶτα συνδεσμῶν 


“ NY 


εἰς ταῦτα τοὺς παριόντας, ἀθρόως ἀφιεὶς τὰ δένδρα οὕτω διέφθειρεν. 


> 
b 
ς 
U 


Sy δας / “ σι 2 iS, / Ν 
οἱ δὲ ἐπὶ Μελικέρτῃ, ὅτε τῷ ᾿Ισθμῷ ἄταφος προσεπελάσθη, καὶ με- 


\ ny Ἂν re , /, ’ “ na ’ , 
ταξὺ λιμοῦ τὴν Κορινθίων πόλιν κατασχόντος, τοῦ θεοῦ εἰπόντος 
a na “Ὁ. 
οὐκ ἄλλην ἔσεσθαι τῶν κακῶν λύσιν ἢ τὴν ἐκείνου κηδείαν καὶ 
Ni NGS lan 3 if La) Ν \ 5 Ὃ / lal 
τιμὴν St ἀγῶνος ἐπιταφίου. ταῦτα δὲ πρὸς ὀλίγον ποιησάντων τῶν 
,ὔ Ν if Ψ / \ 7 (< Ν 3. ἢ N 
Κορινθίων, λιμὸς πάλιν ἐπέθετο, καὶ ἔχρησεν ὁ θεὸς αἰώνιον τὴν 
Ψ ἊΝ Ἑ lal Ν « Ν / 7 Ἂς X\ 
εἰς TOV ἡρῶα τιμὴν ὑπάρχειν, καὶ στέφανον σελίνου, διὰ TO KaTa- 
χθόνιον εἶναι τὸ φυτόν. ὕστερον μέντοι καὶ τῷ θεῷ προσένειμαν 
τὸν ἀγῶνα, ἐναλλὰξ ἐπιτελοῦντες, καὶ πίτυϊ λοιπὸν ἐστεφάνουν, διὰ 
τὴν πρὸς τὴν θάλασσαν ὁμοειδίαν τοῦ φυτοῦ κ᾽, τ. ἃ πι--- Τὸν ’I- 
σθμιακὸν ἀγῶνα τεθῆναί φασι δι᾽ αἰτίαν τοιαύτην. ᾿Ινὼ κ', τ. dr. τὸ 
δὲ τοῦ παιδὸς σῶμα ἐκκομισθὲν ὑπὸ δελφῖνος εἰς τὸν Ἰσθμὸν εὗρε 
Σίσυφος, 6 τότε τῆς Κορίνθου βασιλεύων, καὶ ἔθαψε διὰ τὴν συγ- 
/ μὰ ° 
γένειαν" ἢν yap ᾿Αθάμαντος παῖς.... Σίσυφός te καὶ ᾿Αθάμας 
Αἰόλου παῖδες τοῦ Διός. ἐκάλεσαν δὲ τὸν ἀγῶνα Ἴσθμια, ἀπὸ τοῦ 
διείργεσθαι τὰς δύο θαλάσσας δι’ ᾿Ισθμοῦ. στέφος δέ ἐστι τοῦ 
5) n YG μὴ SoS / / \ > mn & G / 
ἀγῶνος πίτυς. TO δὲ ἀνέκαθεν σέλινα Kal αὐτοῦ ἣν ὃ στέφανος ". 
ll, Τῶν δὲ Αἰόλου παίδων ᾿Αθάμας δυναστεύων Βοιωτίας ἐκ Νε- 
φέλης τεκνοῖ μὲν παῖδα Φρίξον, θυγατέρα δὲ “Ἕλλην. αὖθις δὲ ᾿Ινὼ 
“ _ t 5 
γαμεῖ, ἐξ ἧς αὐτῷ Λέαρχος καὶ Μελικέρτης ἐγένοντο. ἐπιβουλεύ- 
ἃς δ Α΄ “ ΠΝ / Bi ΝΟ “ Ν Ν 
ουσα δὲ ᾿Ινὼ τοῖς Νεφέλης τέκνοις ἔπεισε τὰς γυναῖκας τὸν πυρὸν 
’, Ἄ \ i 2 an 9 a na A lal 
φρύγειν. λαμβάνουσαι δὲ κρύφα τῶν ἀνδρῶν τοῦτο ἔπρασσον" γῆ 
δὲ πεφρυγμένους πυροὺς δεχομένη καρποὺς ἐτησίους οὐκ ἀνεδίδου. 
\ / fol 
διὸ πέμπων ὁ ᾿Αθάμας εἰς Δελφοὺς ἀπαλλαγὴν ἐπυνθάνετο τῆς 
ἀπορίας" “Iva δὲ τοὺς πεμφθέντας ἀνέπεισε λέγειν ὡς εἴη κεχρη- 
“ / Ν, 5 v2 ὟΝ a Bee 4 a 
σμένον παύσεσθαι THY ἀκαρπίαν ἐὰν σφαγῇ Διὶ ὁ Ppitos. τοῦτο 
J > a a 
ἀκούσας ᾿Αθάμας συναναγκαζόμενος ὑπὸ TOY THY γῆν κατοικούντων 
τῷ βωμῷ παρέστησε Φρίξον: ἸΝεφέλη δὲ μετὰ τῆς θυγατρὸς αὐτὸν 
5 / an o 
ἀνήρπασε, καὶ παρὰ Ἑρμοῦ λαβοῦσα χρυσόμαλλον κριὸν ἔδωκεν" 
Sagi? a lal 
ep οὗ φερόμευοι δι’ οὐρανοῦ τὴν μεταξὺ γῆν ὑπερέβησαν καὶ θά- 
λασσαν. ὡς δὲ ἐγένοντο κατὰ τὴν μεταξὺ κειμένην θάλασσαν Σι- 


1 Argumentum Isthm. 1™. 
m Argumentum 2™, © Argumentum Isthmium 3™. 
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γείου καὶ Χερρονήσου, ὦλισθεν εἰς τὸν βυθὸν ἡ “EAAn’ κακεῖ 
θανούσης αὐτῆς am ἐκείνης “Ἑλλήσποντος ἐκλήθη τὸ πέλαγος. 

Φρίξος δὲ ἦλθεν εἰς Κόλχους, ὧν Αἰήτης ἐβασίλευε, παῖς “HAlov 
καὶ Περσηΐδος, ἀδελφὸς δὲ Κίρκης, καὶ Πασιφάης ἣν Μίνως ἐγή- 
μεν. οὗτος αὐτὸν ὑποδέχεται, καὶ μίαν τῶν θυγατέρων Χαλκιόπην 
δίδωσιν. ὁ δὲ τὸν χρυσόμαλλον κριὸν Διὶ θύει Φυξίῳ, τὸ δὲ τούτου 
δέρος Δἰήτῃ δίδωσιν" ἐκεῖνος δὲ αὐτὸ περὶ δρῦν ἐν "Apeos ἄλσει 

Ἂν a n 
καθήλωσεν κ', τ. λ---Αθάμας δὲ ὕστερον διὰ μῆνιν “Hpas καὶ τῶν 
Sn? an ΕῚ 7 / 3 ΟΝ ss Ν Ν ὯΝ / 
ἐξ Ἰνοῦς ἐστερήθη παίδων. αὐτὸς μὲν yap μανεὶς ἐτόξευσε Λέαρχον, 
᾿Ινὼ δὲ Μελικέρτην μεθ᾽ ἑαυτῆς εἰς πέλαγος ἔρριψε "--- 

o 6 , Ν Ν / Ν Ν , \ Wi 

Αποθανούσης δὲ Σεμέλης ... κατὰ ... τὸν χρόνον τὸν καθήκοντα 
Διόνυσον γεννᾷ Ζεὺς, λύσας τὰ ῥάμματα, καὶ δίδωσιν “Ερμῇ. ὁ δὲ 
κομίζει πρὸς ᾿Ινὼ καὶ ᾿Αθάμαντα, καὶ πείθει τρέφειν ὡς κόρην. 
ἀγανακτήσασα δὲ Ἥρα μανίαν αὐτοῖς ἐνέβαλε" καὶ ᾿Αθάμας μὲν 
τὸν πρεσβύτερον παῖδα Λέαρχον ὡς ἔλαφον θηρεύσας ἀπέκτεινεν" 
"Ive δὲ τὸν Μελικέρτην εἰς πεπυρωμένον λέβητα ῥίψασα εἶτα βα- 

/ Ν n a gh Ὁ“ Ν lot \ / 
στάσασα μετὰ νεκροῦ τοῦ παιδὸς ἥλατο κατὰ βυθῶν. Kat Λευκοθέα 

Ν I EEEN a ‘ Ν € lal “ > / tN 
μὲν αὐτὴ καλεῖται, Παλαίμων δὲ ὁ παῖς" οὕτως ὀνομασθέντες ὑπὸ 

lol , lad / xX a 5 Ἂς πὶ \ 
τῶν πλεόντων" τοῖς χειμαζομένοις yap βοηθοῦσιν. ἐτέθη δὲ ἐπὶ 
Μελικέρτῃ ἀγὼν τὰ Ἴσθμια, Σισύφου θεντός 4. 

111. Οἷος δ᾽ Ἴσθμιον εἶσι ἸΤοσειδάων ἐς ἀγῶνα --- 

Ἴσθμια, τὰ ἐν ᾿Ισθμῷ τελούμενα τῆς Κορίνθου πρότερον μὲν τῷ 
Ποσειδῶνι, ὕστερον δὲ Μελικέρτῃ, κατὰ κέλευσιν τοῦ τότε τῆς Κο- 
ρίνθου βασιλεύοντος Σισύφου τοῦ Aiddov, ὅτε προσβρασθὲν τὸ τοῦ 
Μελικέρτου σῶμα ἰδὼν τῇ Κορίνθῳ, ἐπέγνω ἀδελφιδοῦν ὄντα, καὶ 
t <? 

(ὡς) ᾿Αθάμαντος tod Αἰόλου υἱὸν ἐτίμησεν, ὡς ἔδει, τῷ ἀγῶνι τῷ 
᾿Ισθμικῷ, ἐν ᾧ οἱ νικῶντες πίτυϊ ἐστέφοντο πάλαι" ὕστερον δὲ ξηρῷ 
σελίνῳ. Μουσαῖος δὲ ἐν τῷ περὶ ᾿Ισθμίων δύο φησὶ γενέσθαι 
ἀγῶνας ἐν τῷ ᾿Ισθμῷ, καὶ τὸν μὲν Ποσειδῶνος εἶναι τὸν δὲ Μελι- 
κέρτου 5. . 

iv. Ἰνὼ κατὰ χόλον τῆς Ἥρας μανεῖσα ἔρριψεν αὑτὴν els τὴν 
θάλασσαν, ἅμα τῷ υἱῷ αὐτῆς Μελικέρτῃ .... φασὶ δὲ αὐτοὺς εἰς 
Κόρινθον ἐκβρασθέντας, ᾿Ινὼ καὶ Μελικέρτην, ἀναληφθῆναι προσ- 

,ὔὕ «ς \ 3 cal yw SN / x 
τάξει Σισύφου, ws καὶ ἀγῶνα ἼΙσθμιον ἐπὶ Μελικέρτῃ κατὰ χρη- 

Ν lal lal 
σμὸν θεῖναι, τοῦτο ἑωρακότος *. 


© Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, i. ix. 1. νεῖσαν : cf. Schol. ad Vespas, 1404: 
P Ibid. § 2. Schol. ad Iliad. H. 86: Odyss. E. 333, 
4 Ibid. iii. iv. 3. 334: Lycophr. 22. and Schol. of 'Tzet- 
cf. Suidas, Θησεὺς (Ἱστορικός). zes: Ibid. 229. Παλαίμων : Ovid. Me- 
r Apollonius Rhod. iii. 1239. tam.i v. 463-561: Fasti, vi. 475-562: 
5. Scholia in loc. Hyginus, Fabb. ii: iii: iv: v: ccxxiv: 


t Scholia in Medeam, 1274. Ἰνὼ wa- Servius ad Georg. i. 437: Ain. v. 241. 
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\. ais Οἱ a 
v. Αὕτη δὲ 7 Aevxodéa, Νηρηὶς γενομένη" οὕτω yap καλεῖται. 
an an > 4 Ν 
7 yap “Ive μεταξὺ Βοιωτίας καὶ ᾿Αττικῆς φυγοῦσα ἦλθεν εἰς τὸν 
᾿Ισθμὸν, καὶ ἐκεῖθεν ἥλατο εἰς τὴν θάλασσαν. 
. > n 9 Lal 
vi. Kat Μελικέρτου βωμὸς ἦν. és τοῦτον τὸν τόπον ἐκκομισθῆ- 
rat τὸν παῖδα ὑπὸ δελφῖνος λέγουσι" κειμένῳ δὲ ἐπιτυχόντα Σίσυ- 
a) fal an ᾽ “ lal lal 
gov θάψαι te ἐν τῷ ᾿Ισθμῷ, καὶ τὸν ἀγῶνα ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ ποιῆσαι τῶν 
t c t 
᾿Ισθμίων ¥, 
vu. ᾿Αγῶνα δ᾽ ἐξαίρετον ἀεῖσαι 
θέμιτες ὦρσαν Διὸς, ὃν ἀρχαί- 
ῳᾧ σάματι πὰρ Πέλοπος 
Bin Ἡρακλέος 
3 , » ΜΝ , 
ἐκτίσσατο, ἐπεὶ Ποσειδάνιον 
Α 4 pI ᾽’ 
πέφνε Κτέατον ἀμύμονα, 
πέφνε δ᾽ Εὔρυτον, ὡς Αὐγέαν λάτριον 
ἀέκονθ᾽ ἑκὼν μισθὸν ὑπέρβιον 
πράσσοιτο. λόχμαισι δὲ δοκεύσας 
ὑπὸ Κλεωνᾶν δάμασε κἀκεί- 
vous ἩἫρακλέης ἐφ᾽ ὁδῷ, 
ὅτι πρύσθε ποτὲ 
» » > a“ A 
Τιρύνθιον emepoav αὐτῷ στρατον 
= Li yy 
μυχοῖς ἅμενον ᾿Αλιδος 
Μολίονες ὑπερφίαλοι. καὶ μὰν 
ξεναπάτας ᾿Ἐπείων βασιλεὺς ὄπιθεν 
οὐ πολλὸν ἴδε πατρίδα πολυκτέανον 
ὑπὸ στερεῷ πυρὶ πλαγαῖς τε σιδήρου 
βαθὺν εἰς ὀχετὸν ἄτας ἵζοισαν, Edy πόλιν. 
νεῖκος δὲ κρεσσόνων ἀποθέσθ᾽ ἄπορον. 
κἀκεῖνος ἀβουλίᾳ ὕστατος 
ἁλώσιος ἀντήσας θάνατον 
> \ > > , 
αἰπὺν οὐκ ἐξέφυγεν. 
Ὃ δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἐν Tica ἔλσας ὅλον τε στρατὸν, 
λεῖάν τε πᾶσαν, Διὸς ἄλκιμος 
υἱὸς σταθμᾶτο ζάθεον ἄλσος 
πατρὶ μεγίστῳ κ',τ.λ. 
- . “1. / 
—De Hercule et Molionidis Y—’Edduace δὲ Εὔρυτον καὶ Kréa- 
Ν n 
τον, ἀποκτείνας αὐτοὺς πορενομένους ἐπὶ τὸν ᾿Ισθμικὸν ayGva— 
Ε Ξ : 
Mer’ οὐ πολὺ δὲ ἐπ᾽ Αὐγέαν ἐστρατεύετο (scil. ὁ “Hpaxdjjs)... Ad- 
/, \ / 
yeas δὲ... κατέστησεν λείων στρατηγοὺς Εὔρυτον καὶ Kréarov 
lal ὃ , aD 
συμφυεῖς 2, ol δυνάμει τοὺς τότε ἀνθρώπους ὑπερέβαλλον, παῖδες δὲ 
> a Ν 
ἦσαν Μολιόνης καὶ ἤΑκτορος, ἐλέγοντο δὲ Ποσειδῶνος" Ακτωρ δὲ 
\ 3 ε “ 
ἀδελφὸς ἦν Αὐγέου. συνέβη δὲ Ἣρακλεϊ κατὰ τὴν στρατείαν νο- 


VY Schol. in Pind. ad Olymp. ii. 51. x Pindar, Olymp. x.=xi. 28. 
Λέγοντι δ᾽ ἐν καὶ θαλάσσᾳ. y Scholia in loc. ad ver. 37. 
Ww Pausanias, ii. i. 3. cf. i, xliv. 11. Z Cf. Schol, ad Il. ¥. 638, 639. 
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an * os n ἣν X\ ἊΝ Ἂς: / , 7 τ c 
σῆσαι᾽ διὰ τοῦτο καὶ σπονδὰς πρὸς τοὺς Μολιονίδας ἐποιήσατο" οἱ 
δὲ ὕστερον, ἐπιγνόντες αὐτὸν νοσοῦντα, ἐπιτίθενται τῷ στρατεύ- 

\ ’, / , ἃς μὴ > ,ὔ ς lot 
ματι καὶ κτείνουσι πολλούς. τότε μὲν οὖν ἀνεχώρησεν Ἡρακλῆς. 
αὖθις δὲ, τῆς τρίτης ᾿Ισθμιάδος τελουμένης, ᾿Ηλείων τοὺς Μολιο- 
vidas πεμψάντων συνθύτας, ἐν Κλεωναῖς ἐνεδρεύσας τούτους ‘Hpa- 

a 5. ΠΕ, t SDN ANS Ὁ 5 Ν , Ξ 
κλῆς ἀπέκτεινε, καὶ στρατευσάμενος ἐπὶ τὴν Ἤλιν εἶλε τὴν πόλιν 

Ν Ἂς “ / 3 / / / Ν , 
καὶ κτείνας μετὰ τῶν παίδων Αὐγέαν κατήγαγε Φυλέα, Kal τούτῳ 
τὴν βασιλείαν ἔδωκεν. ἔθηκε δὲ καὶ τὸν ᾿Ολυμπιακὸν ἀγῶνα, Πέ- 
λοπός τε βωμὸν ἱδρύσατο, καὶ θεῶν δώδεκα βωμοὺς ἑξῆς ἐδείματο 4 

᾽ a Ν ΦᾺΣ ν᾿ .5 \ ε Ν Ν ios > / > 
—Ev Κλεωναῖς δὲ τοῦτό ἐστι τὸ ἱερὸν, καὶ μνῆμα Εὐρύτου καὶ 
Κτεάτου" θεωροὺς yao ἐξ "Ἤλιδος ἐς τὸν ἀγῶνα ἰόντας τῶν ᾿Ισθμί- 
3 X 5 ΄σ «ς a , » ’ὔ 
wv αὐτοὺς ἐνταῦθα Πρακλῆς κατετόξευσεν, ἔγκλημα ποιούμενος 
ὅτι οἱ πρὸς Αὐγείαν πολεμοῦντι ἀντετάχθησαν "--- Πρὸς δύο οὐδ᾽ 6 
Ἡρακλῆς “" ταύτης τὴν αἰτίαν ὁ Δοῦρις οὕτως ἀφηγεῖται. Ηρακλέα 
\ \ Ν Ν Se \ / \ , \m” 
φησὶ K,T.A. τὰ δὲ αὐτὰ καὶ Φερεκύδης καὶ Κώμαρχος καὶ lotpos 
ἐν τοῖς ᾿Ηλιακοῖς ἱστοροῦσι. καὶ διὰ τοῦτο θεωροὺς τοὺς Μολιονίδας 
ἰόντας εἰς Κόρινθον λοχήσαντα τὸν Ἡρακλέα περὶ Κλεωνὰς ἀπο- 
κτεῖναι. ὅθεν ᾿Ηλείοις ἀπώμοτον εἷναι τὰ Ἴσθμια ἀγωνίζεσθαι, ὅτι 
AS 
θεωροὺς πεμφθέντας εἰς τὸν ᾿Ισθμὸν τοὺς Modtovidas ἑλὼν Ηρα- 
κλῆς ὑπὸ Κορινθίων ἐδέχθη. 
vill. Καὶ τὸν ἀγῶνα (τῶν ᾿Ισθμίων) πρῶτος ἔθηκε κατὰ ζῆλον 
a τὰ δ. Μ 
Ἡρακλέους, ὡς δ ἐκεῖνον ᾿Ολύμπια τῷ Διὶ, καὶ δι᾿ αὑτὸν Ἴσθμια 
fad ~ \ Ν ἊΝ σ“ ς Ν Sinan 
τῷ Ποσειδῶνι φιλοτιμηθεὶς ἄγειν τοὺς EdAnvas. ὁ yap ἐπὶ Μελι- 

/ Ν > / Ν 5 C lal Ν᾽ lal ‘\ / 
κέρτῃ τεθεὶς αὐτόθι, νυκτὸς ἐδρᾶτο, τελετῆς ἔχων μᾶλλον, ἢ θέας 

Ν a / ” / 9539 Υ͂ Xv 
καὶ πανηγυρισμοῦ, τάξιν. ἔνιοι d€ φασιν ἐπὶ Σκίρωνι τὰ ᾿Ισθμια 
τεθῆναι ἃ ---Αφ᾽ οὗ Ona(eds..). τὸν τῶν ᾿Ισθμίων ἀγῶνα ἔθηκε 
Σίνιν ἀποκτείνας, ἔτη αΗΞῊΒ [[δδδμδ Π. (995) years: B.C. 
1259—Tijs δὲ Κορινθίας ἐστὶ γῆς καὶ 6 καλούμενος Κρωμύων, 
ἀπὸ τοῦ Κρώμου τοῦ Ποσειδῶνος. ἐνταῦθα τραφῆναι λέγουσι καὶ 

‘ , / \ ? DN Ν , 
Tov λεγόμενον Θησέως Πιτυοκάμπτην, καὶ κατ᾽ αὐτὸν τὸν τόπον 
ἐστὶν ἔργον" προϊοῦσι γὰρ ἡ πίτυς ἄχρι τε ἐμοῦ ἐπεφύκει παρὰ 

Ν 5] , ay aes See > WN “9 an n “ las ” c Ν. 
τὸν αἰγιαλόν ἔστι δὲ ἐπὶ τοῦ ᾿Ισθμοῦ τῆς ἀρχῆς, ἔνθα ὁ λῃστὴς 

XN 
Σίνις λαμβανόμενος πιτύων κ', τ. A. τοιούτῳ διεφθάρη τρόπῳ Kat 
αὐτὸς ὑπὸ Θησέως ὁ Σίνις 8 κ', τ. A. 


@ Apollodorus, Biblioth. ii. vii. 2. d Plutarch, Theseus, xxv. cf. Pliny, 
Ὁ Pausanias, li. xv. I. H.N. vii. 57. 295. 
¢ Schol. in Platon. ii. 380: Pheedon. e Chronicon Parium, Epocha xxi. 


69. 14. { Pausanias, ii. i. 3. & Ibid. 4. 
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or 


Section VI.—Obdservations upon the preceding Testimonies ; 
and inferences from them. 


It is manifest that, in the preceding accounts of the origin 
of the Isthmian games, ¢hree different states of the case are 
represented as equally matter of fact; one, that it went back 
to the time of Sisyphus; another, that it was of recent date 
just before the institution of the Olympia by Hercules ; the 
third, that it was not older than the time of Theseus. Let 
us consider each of these representations in its turn. 

i. With respect to an institution which went back to the 
time of Sisyphus—if it may be assumed that Sisyphus him- 
self was a real character, the Isthmia must have been the 
oldest of the games of the Period. For as Sisyphus was the 
father of Autolycus, and Autolycus was the father of Anti- 
cleia, the wife of Laértes, and mother of Ulysses; there 
could not have been less than one hundred years * between 
the last year of the Trojan war, B. C. 1181, when Ulysses 
was forty or fifty years old, and the acme of Sisyphus. So 
that the institution of these games in his time must have 
gone back to B. C. 1281 at least; seventeen years before the 
Cronia of Pelops, B. C. 1264, and forty-one before the 
Olympia of Hercules, B.C. 1240. In fact, according to this 
account, if these games were instituted in the time of Sisy- 
phus, they were instituted in that of Ino the daughter of 
Cadmus also; and therefore could not have been more than 
one generation later than Cadmus—whose time we have 
already determined to B. C. 1347. On this principle, the 
Isthmia must have been the oldest not only of the games of 
the Period, but of those of the Greeks in general—older 
than the Eleusinia and almost as old as the Athenzea—which, 
we may venture to say, if not absolutely impossible, would 
be in the highest degree improbable, and certainly contra- 
dictory to the traditionary order of the most ancient and 
sacred of the national institutions of the Greeks, of this de- 


* Tliad. Z. 154. 197. 206. We have four generations enumerated be- 
tween Sisyphus and the last year of the Trojan war; Sisyphus, Glaucus, 
Bellerophontes, Hippolochus, Glaucus=120 years at least, which would 
give the acme of Sisyphus, B.C. 1181 + 120, or B.C. 1301. 
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scription, according to the list exhibited supra; in which 
the ᾿Ελευσίνια stood first, the Παναθήναια second, the Ἴσθμια 
ἐπὶ Μελικέρτῃ sixth. 

Not however to insist on this objection to the above ac- 
count ; it may still be observed that, without calling in 
question the supposed rise of the Isthmian institution in the 
time of Sisyphus, much less the personal existence of Sisy- 
phus, yet so far as concerns the institution, and his instru- 
mentality to it, according to this one of the preceding ac- 
counts even he acts only a secondary part—he is but acci- 
dentally the cause of that effect. The true cause of the 
institution is the fortune and fate of the Ino and Melikertes 
of the same account. The real motive to the institution, 
according to this account, was the discovery of the dead 
body of Melikertes on the shure of the Isthmus; and that 
discovery and its consequences were but the consummation of 
his previous history. And the Ino of this account being the 
daughter, and the Melikertes being the grandson, of Cad- 
mus—if the Isthmian solemnity actually took its rise at this 
time and out of such a motive as this, the institution of the 
Isthmian solemnity is but a continuation of the history of 
the family of Cadmus. It is an episode in the domestic his- 
tory of Cadmus ; and in particular of that of his daughters. 

And this is a distinction of much importance not only to 
the present question, but to many others, relating to kindred 
subjects in early Grecian history; viz. that if anything has 
been handed down, in point of fact connected with the per- 
sonal history of Cadmus and of his family, too plainly mixed 
up with fabulous and impossible circumstances, to allow it 
to be received at present as real history, it makes part of the 
history of his daughters. We have no doubt that Cadmus 
himself was a real person ; and we have no doubt that Poly- 
dorus the son of Cadmus was a real person: and that Lab- 
dacus the son of Polydorus, and Laius the son of Labdacus, 
and Cidipus the son of Laius, were real persons. And Eteo- 
cles and Polynikes, the sons of Cidipus, were both real per- 
sons too: and when we come down to their time, as that of 
the representatives of the sivth generation from Cadmus in 


h Vol. v. 474. 
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the male line, we get upon historical ground, through the 
history of the Seven, and of the first expedition against 
Thebes; which we take to be the best attested fact in early 
Greek history, next to that of the war of Troy. 

With respect then to the history of Cadmus, and that of 
his family after him, one thing is certain ; viz. that, concern- 
ing his sons in particular, nothing is found on record at pre- 
sent, and nothing appears to have been handed down among 
the Greeks themselves, of an improbable, much less a fabu- 
lous and impossible character, (save and except one single 
circumstance in the history of his son Polydorus, that of 
his bearing the name of Πίναξ 1) before the time of the fourth 
and the fifth in the descent from him, Laius and Gidipus— 
with whose personal history indeed, and especially with that 
of Cidipus, (as it has come to our knowledge through the 
tragic drama of classical antiquity,) much is mixed up, if 
not impossible, yet extraordinary and @ priori improbable. 
Every one however must allow that the dramatic history in 
these two instances might be one thing, and the real a very 
different thing, and yet the former have been ultimately 
founded on the latter. At any rate it can never be allowed, 
on any sound principle of judgment, that the liberties taken 
by the poets with the events or characters of antiquity, in 
order to adapt them for stage effect, are to decide the ques- 
tion of the truth and reality of either, whatsoever prejudice 
they may raise against it. Such questions must be deter- 
mined on their own grounds of proof or disproof. If the 
first expedition of the Seven was a real event in its proper 
order of time, Eteocles and Polynikes, the sons of Cidipus, 
were real persons at that point of time; and if Eteocles and 
Polynikes as the sons of Cidipus were real in their order of 
time—so was (Hdipus, their father, in his, and so was Laius 
the father of Gidipus in his. And we might argue in hke 
manner that if the second expedition of the Seven was a real 
event in its proper order of time, then Thersander, as the 
son of Polynikes, and one of the Epigoni who took part in 
that expedition*, at that point of time was a real person too: 


i Supra, v. 142. 
κ Cf. Pind. Olymp. ii. 76. 82: iii. 68 : ii. 1-8. 16, and the Scholia in loc. : 
Herodotus, iv. 147-149: Pausanias, vii. ii. 2. 
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and if Thersander, as the son of Polynikes, was real in his 
proper order of time, so was Polynikes, as the father of 
Thersander, yet the son of Gidipus, in his; and if Polynikes, 
as the son of Gidipus, was real in his proper order of time, 
so was (Adipus, as the father of Polynikes, in his. And so 
on, from the son to the father, up to the beginning of the 
whole line in the person of Cadmus himself, 

But with respect to the daughters of Cadmus, though 
Cadmus is said to have had daughters, (and there is no 
reason ὦ priori why he might not have had daughters, as 
well as sons,) two things are certain; one, that the actual 
history of the descendants of Cadmus is that of his sons, 
not of his daughters; the other, that the history of Cadmus, 
as carried on after him in that of his sons, contains nothing 
improbable, much less impossible, but what may reasonably 
be supposed to have been derived from the colouring pur- 
posely given it as the subject of the ancient tragic drama ; 
while as to his history through his daughters, it is not the 
history of a family, as such, beyond the first generation ; and 
such as it is, it is not history, but fable. In proof of which, 
we have only to remind the reader of the names of his 
daughters, Agave, Autonoé, Ino, and Semele, and of the 
particular history connected with each, that of Pentheus 
with Agave, that of Actzeon with Autonoé, that of Dionysos 
with Semele, and that of Melikertes with Ino. 

If this distinction is just, and the traditionary history of 
Cadmus through his sons is real history, through his daugh- 
ters is fable; it appears to us only a reasonable inference 
from it, that either the daughters of Cadmus never had a 
real existence, or though they might have been real in their 
proper order of time, they must be regarded at present as 
unreal, as never having had any but an imaginary existence. 
We ourselves know nothing of them at present, except as 
the agents or patients in the fictions of antiquity. The in- 
ventors of the most remarkable of these fables, finding it 
necessary for the purpose which they had in view, to invest 
their fictions with an historical appearance, and to connect 
them with real names and persons, found it necessary for 
the same reason to assume, as the groundwork of the super- 
structure which they were proposing to erect, the personal 
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history and fortunes of the family of Cadmus, through his 
daughters in particular; and did so accordingly *. 


* One of the most remarkable of these fables, and probably the oldest 
of all, was that of the Theban Dionysos, which we explained, when treat- 
ing of the Dionysian correction of Melampus, Dissertation vi. supra. If 
it was only known to the inventors of that fable, that the Hellenic Dio- 
nysos himself came originally from Thebes in Egypt, and that Cadmus 
also came from Thebes in Egypt, and that the actual date of his coming 
to Greece was only a few years later than the actual date of the first ap- 
pearance and recognition of Dionysos also in Egypt; they would have 
every inducement a priori, when projecting the plan of a fable, the subject 
of which was the parentage, birth, and early infancy, and the final recog- 
nition of the Hellenic Dionysos also, to graft it on the domestic history 
of Cadmus, through one of his daughters: especially if it was known his- 
torically that he had some. 

It is evident too that the domestic history of the same family, through 
another of its female branches, Agave, the mother of Pentheus, fabulous 
as that also is, could not have been older than this original fable of the 
birth and education of the Hellenic Dionysos, in the family of Cadmus, 
but must have been either invented along with it, or afterwards accommo- 
dated to it; and in either case, the better to enforce the common moral 
of both these fables, the ultimate assertion of the divinity of Dionysos, 
against all opposition, whether from within the family of Cadmus itself, or 
from without it. 

It is not less evident that the account of the institution of the Isthmia, 
as given above, is only an episode of the same fable in general ; whereby 
the personal history and fortunes of another of the female descendants of 
Cadmus, and ultimately the institution of the Isthmian games itself, are 
made to contribute to the consummation of the same fact, the recognition 
of the divinity of Dionysos at first, and to the proofs and evidences of it 
ever after. For, according to this account too, the infant Dionysos, as the 
son of Zeus and Semele, one of the daughters of Cadmus, is no sooner 
born, than he is consigned to the care of another, Ino, to be brought up 
as her own child; and this is no sooner done, than it excites the jealousy 
of Hera against Ino, as it had been directed before against Semele. And 
every thing which ensues from this time forward, down to the institution 
of the Isthmia at last, (the madness of Athamas, the violent death of 
Learchus, one of his sons by Ino, the imminent danger of the other, Meli- 
kertes, the voluntary death of Ino with her son, in the sea, to escape from 
the fury of Athamas, the discovery of the dead body of Melikertes by 
Sisyphus, and the institution of the Isthmia as Parentalia to his manes,) 
is but the natural and necessary consequence of this one fact, the adoption 
of the Dionysos of Semele into the family of Athamas and Ino. 

The oldest authority to which we could appeal on such questions as 
these at present is Homer; and though it must be admitted that there is 
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a passage in the Iliad which, if genuine, recognises Dionysos as the son 
of Semele and Zeus, (Il. Ξ. 323-325,) and another in the Odyssey, (E. 
333.) which recognises Ino as the daughter of Cadmus, yet under the 
name of Leucothea; it should be remembered that Homer was more than 
300 years later than Cadmus, and more than 200 years later than Me- 
lampus: and every one must admit it to have been possible that the fables 
connected with these subjects might have been much younger than Cad- 
mus, and yet considerably older than Homer, and both known to him, and 
possibly believed by him. 

The name of Ino, as that of one of the daughters of Cadmus, is known 
neither to history nor to tradition, except through this supposed institu- 
tion of the Isthmia; and in reference to this she figures only as supplying 
the place of Semele in relation to Dionysos, as the nurse or foster-mother 
of Dionysos, after the death of Semele. The name itself, in its Greek 
form of Iva, is analogous to that of Ano, or Kora, and a multitude of 
others, which we either have had, or shall have occasion to explain, in the 
course of this work, (see Dissertation 111. iv. 452 ».)—and had it come 
down to us in the form of Oiv®, we should not have hesitated to derive it 
from Oivos, and to say it was simply the name of the principle of wine, 
personified. Now though the Greek name for wine is Oivos, the Hebrew 
or Punic name, written and pronounced without points, is simply In, 
from which it would be easy to derive first *Ivos, and then Ivo, in Greek : 
and ᾿Ινὼ in Greek, so derived, would be tantamount to Οἰνὼ, and would 
denote the impersonation of the principle of wine as much as Oiva; and 
yet in order to express that idea might have been purposely borrowed by 
the author of this fable of Ino and Melikertes, from the Punic rather than 
the Greek *. 

For that, whosoever was the author of this fable of the Isthmian Insti- 
tution, as arising out of the personal history of his Ino and his Melikertes, 
and whatsoever he might have intended by it, as grafted on the national 


* This conjectural explanation of the name of Ἰνὼ, as the same with Οἰνὼ, 
but purposely modified from the Phoenician Iv, rather than the Greek Oivos, 
derives some confirmation from the fact that in the island of Delos there was a 
river called ᾿Ινωπὸς, (see Strabo, xv. 387 a: Lycophr. 575; and the Scholia of 
Tzetzes on that verse, from which it appears this river was thought to sympa- 
thize with the Nile, and to rise every year at the same time with that: cf. Calli- 
machus, Hymn. in Delum, ver. 206.) And what was this name of Ἰνωπὸς but 
another form of Ojvwrés? The fables connected with Delos, with ‘Poi, with 
Anius, and the Οἰνοτρόποι there, (of which the reader will find a full account in 
Tzetzes loc. cit.) can leave no doubt that the name of Ἰνωπὸς must have been 
derived, for some reason or other, from the idea of wine ; and consequently that 
the name itself must have been equivalent to Οἰνωπός. One of these Οἰνοτρόποι, 
the supposed daughters of Anius, herself was called Οἰνὼ, according to Tzetzes ; 
and her real name very probably was ’Ivé—the more strictly Phoenician form of 
Owes. That the ‘Pow of this island was a Phoenician conception, we shewed in 
treating of the Δήλια of antiquity, supra 104. 
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fable of the parentage, the birth, the education, and recognition of the 
Hellenic Dionysos in general—whether to give greater dignity to the 
Isthmian institution itself, by its connection with that fable, or to attest 
and confirm the truth of this fable by the fact of the institution—there is 
great reason to believe that he went to the east for the names at least of 
the dramatis persone which figure in the fable, his Ino and his Meli- 
kertes, if not his Athamas also. ‘There is much resemblance between this 
name of ᾿Αθάμας and that of Thamuz, or Thammuz, the Phoenician name 
for the masculine principle in the cosmogonic duad, of which Astarte re- 
presented the feminine principle. The name of νὼ, as we have just ex- 
plained, might have been regularly derived from the Phcenician for wine, 
to express the principle of wine personified—and there would be a conceiv- 
able analogy between the name of Ino in this fable, and the nature of the 
office assigned her, that of the nurse or foster-mother of Dionysos, the 
impersonation of the vine. The name of Μελικέρτης has none of the 
characters of a genuine Hellenic proper name; but it exhibits a striking 
resemblance to an object of worship among the Pheenicians, which Euse- 
bius, after Philo of Byblus, or Porphyry, (Prep. Evang. 1. 84.27,) calls MeA- 
καθρος, and which occurs in the form of Μέλκαρθος, Μελίκαρτος or Μέλ- 
καρτος, in the Greek, and according to Gesenius, (Monumenta Pheenicia, 
Tab. vi.) in the Punic was Melkarth: the object or person denoted by the 
name itself in each of these forms, according both to Eusebius and Gesenius, 
being the Tyrian Hercules. And as the Tyrian Hercules was the tutelary 
genius of ‘Tyre, this may lead to the discovery of the true etymon and 
meaning of the name of Μελικέρτης ; its etymon, as probably compounded 
of the Punic name for king, which was Melak, or Melik—and the Punic 
name for T'yre, which was 'I'sar; its meaning, as so compounded, the 
“king of Tyre.” This idea and this relation, expressed in Punic, would 
be Melik-tsar, and Melik-tsar, with a slight transposition of the final 
letters, inter se, would be Melik-arts; and Melik-arts, in Greek, might be 
Μελικ-αρτος, Or Μελικ-αρτῆς, or Μελικ-ερτῆς, pro re nata. It is a further 
argument of the Punic ideas and associations which lie at the bottom of 
this fable, that, according to Apollodorus’ version of the story, (supra 
242,) before Ino leaps with the body of Melikertes into the sea, she first 
bestows him away in an heated caldron; for that was the way in which 
children, in Pheenicia, were offered to Moloch, or passed through the fire, 
as a Sacrifice to the sun *. 

On this subject however we can advance only conjectures ; to which the 
reader will attach just what weight they shall appear to him to deserve. 


* The name of Melikertes, and the object denoted by the name, and the Phoe- 
nician origin of both, are strongly implied in the fact, reported by Tzetzes, ad 
Lyc. 229, that Melikertes, the son of Ino, was peculiarly worshipped at Tenedos, 
(so much nearer to Phoenicia than the Peloponnese, and a volcanic island, and 
so far consecrated by its origin to the principle of fire,) and with the peculiarly 
Phoenician rite of the sacrifice of infants (βρέφη) to him: no doubt by burning 
them in the fire: cf. supra, iv. 605 ἢ. 
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It is more important to observe that in some of these accounts of the ori- 
gin of the Isthmia out of the fate of Ino and Melikertes, this particular 
fable of Ino and Melikertes is preceded by that of Phrixus and Helle, the 
children of Athamas by Nephele, in contradistinction to his children by 
Ino—as if the ultimate institution of the Isthmia was as much connected 
with the former of these fables as with the latter. It is difficult however 
to see in what way the history of this part of the family of Athamas sub- 
serves any such consequence as that of the particular fortunes and fate of 
the other part. It does not appear that the treatment of the children of 
Nephele, which this fable attributes simply to the Novercale odium of Ino, 
had anything to do with her own fate at last, or that of Melikertes her son, 
or with the institution of the Isthmia in consequence of both. It is clear 
from the rest of the account that the true cause both of all that precedes 
and of all that follows, in this particular case of Ino and Melikertes, was 
not the treatment of the children of Nephele by Ino, but her supplying 
the place of his mother in behalf of the new-born Dionysos, and her act- 
ing the part of his nurse. 

We are strongly inclined to believe that these two fables, the fable of 
Phrixus and Helle, and the fable of Ino and Melikertes, were originally 
distinct and independent, and were some time or other arbitrarily put to- 
gether by the clumsy expedient of grafting the former on the latter in the 
manner represented above, through the contrivance of Ino for the destruc- 
tion of the children of Nephele, brought about as it is supposed to have 
been. We cannot help suspecting that in this fable of Phrixus and Helle, 
the agents and patients in which are these four, Athamas and Nephele, 
Phrixus and Helle, Athamas was the type of the sun, the principle of heat 
or warmth, Helle was the type of the sea, the element of water on a 
large scale, Nephele was the type of rain, i.e. of water, as taken up from 
the sea, by the heat of the sun, in the form of vapour, and caught in the 
clouds, in order to descend to the earth in the form of rain, and Phrixus 
was the type of infant Vegetation, as the united effect both of the solar 
heat and of the watery principle, in every form and shape, but especially in 
the form of the nascent or incipient blade of barley or wheat—the first ap- 
pearance of which above ground, along the ridges of the furrows, the Greek 
poets express by φρίττειν--- 

"Eva πρῶτα φαίνεται 

φρίξας ὑπὲρ γῆς τῆσδε κάρπιμος στάχυς. 

Euripides, Supplices, 2ο--- 

and that the final end of the fable in the first place was to represent the 
joint effect of these two causes, the solar heat and the aqueous element, in 
the production and maturing of vegetable life, especially the cereal fruits, 
barley and wheat. What it might have contemplated more than this, and 
beyond this, it would be difficult to say at present; but, to account for the 
rest of its circumstances (if these made part of it from the first), the sup- 
posed sacrifice of Phrixus and Helle, their escape on the back of the 
Golden Ram to Atetes, the safe arrival of Phrixus at AZa in Colchis, and 
the loss of Helle by the way—the fable would seem to have contemplated 
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i. With respect to the second account, which represents 
the Isthmia as already in being, but only of recent date, in 
the time of Hercules; i. It appears from the testimony of 
Pindar that Hercules founded the Olympic games, and, (as 
he supposed,) in honour of Zeus and Pelops, on the same oc- 
casion on which he waylaid and cut off the two sons of 
Actor and Molione, Eurytus and Cteatus—and ii. it appears 
from the comments of the scholia of antiquity on this re- 
presentation, and especially from the explanation of these 
things, given by Apollodorus, (which is the best commentary 
of all on Pindar’s account,) that the sons of Molione were 
waylaid on this occasion by Hercules, when they were on 
their way to the Isthmia, in order to attend at an Isthmiad 
which was in course at the time. iti. It appears from the 
same gloss of Apollodorus, on this tradition recorded by 
Pindar, that the Isthmiad which they were going to attend, 
was the third; that two Isthmiads had been in course before 
this, but not more. 

We cannot help being of opinion that in this representa- 
tion we have the vestiges of a real historical tradition. For 
in the first place, these two sons of Actor and Molione, Eu- 
rytus and Cteatus, are recognised by Homer, as contempo- 
raries of Hercules, as chiefs of the Epeans (or Eleans) of 
these times, and as the most formidable champions of that 
nation, or of that part of the Peloponnese, for the time 
being. They are mentioned in the speech of Nestor!, on 


the resolution of things into their elements again, as well as their first pro- 
duction out of them —typified by this supposed escape of Phrixus and 
Helle—whereby Phrixus is ultimately reunited to Avetes or the sun, in 
his own domain, the land of Ava, and Helle, as the type of the aqueous 
principle, is reabsorbed in the source and origin of her being also, the sea. 
This part of the fable indeed, even if genuine, could not have been older 
than the fable of the Golden Fleece and the Argonautic Expedition, (see 
supra, vol. v. 167, note ;) and, for aught we know to the contrary, it might 
have been added to it oniy when it was grafted on the fable of Ino and 
Melikertes, and of the Isthmian institution. But the ancients speak— 
though in mysterious language—of something still done by the descend- 
ants of Athamas in their time, (see supra, iv. page 600,) which may lead 
us to suspect that the sacrifice of Phrixus and Helle in this fable was sym- 
bolical of some actual sacrifice characteristic of that quarter, and perhaps, 
in its own mystical way, was intended to explain it. 


1 Tliad. A. 749. 750. 
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the occasion there alluded to; the time of which we con- 
sidered elsewhere ™, and shewed to be consistent both with 
the personal history of these Molionide themselves before 
and after, and with the chronology of the life of Nestor. 
They were consequently real historical characters; who had 
lived and flourished in the youth of Nestor. Later tradition 
indeed invested them with a preternatural character ; not 
only as supposed to have been the sons of Posidon, instead of 
Actor, but, as συμφυεῖς, 1. 6. two persons in one body, as 
Apollodorus describes them, endowed with two heads, four 
arms, and four feet, and according to a fragment of Ibycus, 
quoted by Athenzeus "—born of a single egg— 
ἅλικας ἰσοκεφάλους ἑνιγυίους 
ἀμφοτέρους γεγαῶτας ἐν ὠέῳ ἀργυρέῳ. 

In short, as one man, with the limbs and the strength of 
two: which made them more than a match, in fair and open 
combat, even for Hercules, and gave occasion to the Greek 
proverb, Οὐδὲ “Ἡρακλῆς πρὸς δύο. But in this difference of 
the later tradition concerning these two of the heroes of old, 
from the genuine one which appears in Homer, we see the 
essential difference between history and fable, between truth 
and fiction. They were doughty champions and formidable 
warriors, even according to Homer’s representation ; yet not 
so much superior to their contemporaries in strength or 
prowess, as to be more than a match even for Nestor, much 
less for Hercules. Nor is there any one personal distinction 
by which they are characterized in Homer, which, at the 
present day, could be pronounced a priori impossible, except 
that of their being the sons of Posidon: and even that is 
easy to be explained, if long before the time of Homer the 
first institution of the Isthmia was attributed to them, and 
long before his time also the Isthmia were known or sup- 
posed to have been dedicated to Posidon. On that principle, 
the sons of Molione, as the founders of the Isthmia, would 
go down to posterity as the first authors of the recognition 
and worship of Posidon also; and therefore as his sons. 


m vy. 64 n. that there were two of them to one 

n ii. 50. cf. Il. ¥. 638-641, andthe chariot, one holding the reins, the 
Scholia. Homer’s Οἱ δὲ ἔσαν df5uuor other driving—instead of one person, 
in this instance probably means only as usual in such races, doing both. 
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In the next place the sepulchres of these two sons of Actor 
and Molione were still to be seen at Cleone, according to 
Pausanias ; which, if true, is a confirmation of the preceding 
tradition that they met with their deaths at Cleone. Else 
how came they to be buried at Cleonzx, so far from Elis, 
their native country? And lastly, that their death itself 
must have been connected in some manner or other with the 
Isthmian games, may be inferred from the fact that none of 
the Eleans, the countrymen of these two worthies of former 
times, who had thus come to a violent death when they were 
going to attend at the Isthmian games, would ever after be 
a candidate at these games. The Eleans alone, of all the 
Greeks of after-times, were never known to have been candi- 
dates for the prize at the Isthmian games; not because they 
might not have been so, but because they would not be so: 
they voluntarily chose to exclude themselves from a compe- 
tition open to all. And as to the reason of this self-exclusion 
—while it may be collected from some others of the preced- 
ing statements also, it appears most distinctly and circum- 
stantially from Pausanias’°, that it was to be traced up ori- 
ginally to this act of violence, the subjects of which had 
been these two of their countrymen, the two most renowned 
of their chiefs and warriors of the age immediately before 
the war of Troy ; of violence the effect of treachery, and in 
despite of the sacredness of character with which they were 
invested for the time being by the nature of their errand to 
the Isthmus, on this occasion, itself. For that this was the 
true traditionary explanation of the very singular resolution 
by which the Eleans in particular, of all the Greeks of for- 
mer or of later times, were known to have bound themselves, 
never to contend in this one of the games of the Period, ap- 
pears plainly from Pausanias’ account of 105, though mixed 
up with other and adscititious matter. It is therefore a 
strong confirmation of the traditionary account of the death 
of the Molionide, and of the circumstances under which it 
took place, according to the preceding accounts. 

These two facts then being assumed, one that the Isthmia 
were at hand when the Molionide were thus waylaid by 
Hercules at Cleonz, the other, that his own Olympia, which 


ον, ii. οὗ p. 244. vii. supra. 
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took the place of the Cronia of Pelops, were founded directly 
after ; it will follow that if the date of these Olympia was 
B. C. 1240, that of these Isthmia must have been so too. 
And if this Isthmiad was the third which had yet been in 
course, and the Isthmian cycle was one of four years at first 
as much as at last, the date of the third cycle of that kind 
having thus been B.C. 1240, that of the first must have been 
B. C. 1248. And forasmuch as it would thus appear that 
the relation of this Isthmian cycle to the Cronian one of 
Pelops or to the Olympic one of Hercules must have been 
precisely the same as that of the summer-Isthmia of after- 
times, to that of the Olympia of after-times also; it may rea- 
sonably be inferred from this coincidence that the former 
must have taken up and continued the Isthmia of these 
times, as much as the latter the Olympia of these times also. 
And on that supposition it will follow that as the stated 
season of the Isthmia of later times was midsummer, or just 
before it, so that of the Isthmia of these former times must 
have been midsummer, or near to midsummer, also. And 
the same fact being thus established both of the Cronia of 
Pelops, and of the Olympia of Hercules, and of the Isthmia 
of the Molionidze—viz. that all alike fell at or about the 
same season of the natural year, once in the same cycle of 
four years, it will follow that between the Cronian rule of 
Pelops, and the Olympic one of Hercules, and this Isthmian 
one of the time of the Molionide, there must have been the 
closest possible agreement. 

This discovery consequently of the principal and most dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the rule of these Isthmia, in com- 
parison with that of those other two institutions, of the same 
antiquity, naturally prepares the way for the inference re- 
specting their origin, their authors, and their final end, 
suggested spontaneously by such analogies ; viz. That these 
Isthmia must have been founded not only in the time of the 
Molionide, but very probably by them, in conjunction with 
Augeas, the king of Elis of the time being, and with an object 
in view, the explanation of which must be sought for in the 
political circumstances of the times, as incidentally made 
known to us at present by the allusions to them which occur 
in Homer—viz. the rivalship for the ascendancy in the Pe- 
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loponnese, which must have been going on at the time to 
which those notices refer, between the two most powerful of 
the contemporary princes in that country—Pelops the king 
of Pisa, and Augeas the king of Elis: and that as Pelops 
had lately instituted at Pisa his Cronian solemnity, as a bond 
of sympathy between himself and the Greeks of the southern 
division of the Peloponnese, the outward token of which was 
the recognition of a common object of worship and the 
observance of a common festivity in honour of it, so, in 
order to counteract this, and as a means of uniting the rest 
of the Greeks, both within and without the Peloponnese, in a 
common alliance with himself against the encroachments of 
the house of Pelops, the fears or the policy of the king of 
Elis, abetted by his two nephews, the sons of Actor his bro- 
ther and Molione, suggested to him the institution of the 
same kind of solemnity and in honour of the same object of 
worship, but under a different name—probably that of the 
"Hava instead of the Κρόνια---ἃ πα in a different quarter, the 
Isthmus, which connected the Peloponnese with the rest of 
Greece, and commanded both the ingress into it, and the 
egress out of it. And the Cronia having been instituted 
B. C. 1264, this rival solemnity, if instituted B. Ὁ. 1248, must 
have been founded just sixteen years later; by which time 
the effect of the Cronian institution, in a political and reli- 
gious point of view, might have been experimentally ascer- 
tained: and the former having been attached in the first in- 
stance to the Epagomene of the primitive year, A‘ra cyclica 
2742, June 25, B.C. 1264, the latter, on the same principle, 
would be attached to the Epagomene, Afra cyclica 2758, 
June 22, B.C. 1248. , 

If this is a correct account of the origin of these Isthmia, 
it is clear that they could have been regarded by Pelops, and 
by the partizans of Pelops, from the first, only as a rival in- 
stitution—subservient to the political interests of the king of 
Klis, and incompatible with his own ascendancy in the Pelo- 
ponnese. And that is the best explanation which could be 
given of the conduct attributed to Hercules, (the great cham- 
pion of the house and dynasty of Pelops,) in putting the 
Molionidze to death just before the recurrence of one of these 
Isthmia, and just before the foundation of his own Olympia, 
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dedicated to Zeus and Pelops in conjunction, and intended 
to take the place of the Cronia. The death of the Molionide, 
as the principal abettors, if not the original founders, of the 
rival institution, was a necessary preliminary to its suppres- 
sion; and the death of its two chief supporters, just on the 
eve of its recurrence, amounted de facto to its suppression— 
especially as followed up by the destruction of Augeas also, 
and the reduction of his kingdom to a state of dependence on 
the house of Pelops—and what is more, by the inauguration 
without delay, and the first celebration with great solemnity 
and magnificence, of the new institution in honour of Zeus 
and Pelops. 

iii. We may take it for granted therefore that though the 
Isthmia of the Molionide might have survived their first in- 
stitution eight years, and might have been twice celebrated 
in that course of time, yet from the time of their death they 
must have fallen into desuetude. And this state of the case 
comes in just where it is wanted, to prepare the way for the 
third of the above accounts, which attributed the institution 
to Theseus. For this account too of the origin of the games 
would be true, and consistent with the second, if the Isthmia 
of the Molionide, after a certain interval of interruption, 
were revived by Theseus in the same locality; or if a totally 
different one was founded by him in the same quarter. 
Greek tradition is uniform that the Isthmia properly so 
called, (the Isthmia which went down to posterity, and were 
known by that name as one of the games of the Period,) were 
founded by Theseus; and the only explanation which can 
reconcile this tradition with the testimony of the earlier one, 
that the Isthmia, in some sense or other, and in some form 
or other, were as old as the time of Hercules, must be this ; 
that these Isthmia, having been suppressed by Hercules, were 
revived by Theseus. 

It does not however appear that the Isthmian institution 
of Theseus agreed with that of the Molionide in anything 
but the quarter where it was founded, and the name by which 
it might have been called from the first. The testimony of 
tradition is uniform that the Isthmia of Theseus were dedi- 
cated to Posidon: but there is no proof that the Isthmia of 
the Molionidz were so. It is certain that at the time of the 
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institution of the Cronia of Pelops, the name of Posidon 
could not yet have been heard of anywhere among the 
Greeks; and it is far from improbable it might not yet have 
got into the Peloponnese by B.C. 1248—only twelve years 
later than its introduction into Crete. We have no doubt 
that, as the Cronia of Pelops were dedicated to the sun, so 
were the Isthmia of the Molionide; though probably under 
the name of the Elia, not of the Isthmia. The [sthmia which 
posterity attributed to Theseus, notwithstanding the pre- 
tended association with Posidon of Melikertes also, were no- 
toriously dedicated to PosidonP; and if, as Plutarch told us, 
he derived the idea of his Isthmian institution from the 
Olympian one of Hercules, it is equally probable he had the 
same end in view by the former institution as Hercules by 
the latter ; viz. the introduction of the name and worship of 
Posidon among his countrymen through his Isthmian insti- 
tution, as those of Zeus had been, through the Olynipic one 
of Hercules. It is certain at least that, as Hercules passed 
with posterity for the son of Zeus, so did Theseus for the son 
of Posidon; and if the former tradition is explained by the 
fact that the name and worship of the Hellenic Zeus were 
introduced into the Peloponnese by Hercules, so is the latter 
by the similar fact, that the name and worship of the Hellenic 
Posidon were introduced into the same quarter by Theseus: 
and in all probability, first of all, at Troezen, his native place ; 
of which, as we have seen 4, the worship of Posidon appears to 
have been distinctive from a period coeval with Theseus himself. 

Lastly, this supposition of a double institution of the 
Isthmia, once by Augeas and the Molionide, and again by 
Theseus, is the best calculated to explain the singular law of 
exclusion from the Isthmia of later times to which the Eleans 
in particular chose to subject themselves. For these Isthmia 
of later times were those of Theseus; and the Isthmia of 
Theseus had succeeded to those of the Molionidz, and yet 
they had nothing in common with them except the locality 
where they were celebrated, and the cycle. They were not 
dedicated to the same object of worship, or under the same 


P Cf. Pindar, Nemea, iv. 141: v.68: 17: cf. supra, p. 227, note n. 
vi. 7o: Isthmia, i. 44. 76. ii. 20: iv. 4 Vol. 111. 370. 
32-38: vi. 7: Schol. ad Olymp. xiii. 
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name, as the Isthmia of the Molionide ; and Theseus their 
founder himself was the lineal descendant of Pelops, and the 
cousin-german of the great national enemy and destroyer of 
the Eleans, Hercules. With reason then might the Hleans, 
while they still retained among them the memory of their 
two principal heroes, and of their former greatness under 
them and Augeas, have bound themselves by a vow to ab- 
stain from every act of their own, which would have recog- 
nised the institution of Theseus, as the legitimate successor 
of that of the Molionidee—a vow, which, if testimony is to 
be believed, they must some time very early in their history, 
and for some reason or other, have made, and ever after 
religiously observed. 

It is necessary therefore at this period of our inquiries into 
the date of the original institution of the Isthmia, that we 
should revert to the date of the Isthmia Olymp. xcvi. 4, B.C. 
392. The Julian date of that Isthmiad has been determined 
to June 17. The year of the Octaéteric era, Type iii. being 
Per. i. xix. 7, and the date of the sixth month that year 
being May 26; the calendar-date of this Isthmiad was the 
23d of the sixth month: and the lunar precession of this 
time having now amounted to 27 days complete, and very 
nearly to 28, the true Luna prima of the time being was 
June 23 (which is confirmed by the eclipse in Pingré June 
23, B.C. 392): and therefore the true lunar character of this 
Isthmian date must have been the Luna 25. 

It follows that the Julian character of the Isthmian date, 
B.C..392, must have been June 17, in the second year of 
the Julian cycle of leap-year ; its civil character in the calen- 
dar of the time being must have been the 23d of the sixth 
month in the seventh year of the cycle: and its lunar cha- 
racter in the decursus of the Period of the cycle must have 
been the Luna 254. Now we know of no particular distinc- 
tion, supposed to be attached to the 23d of the οὐυδέ or to the 
25th of the Junar month in any of the octaéteric calendars 
of the Greeks, which might have served as a ground of 
presumption ἃ priori that the date of an institution like the 
Isthmian might possibly have been taken from it. Let us 
therefore consider what there might have been to distinguish 
the Julian character of the date in question. 
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i. A given Julian date like this, as the epoch of a cycle of 
four years bearing date perpetually in the second year of the 
proper Julian cycle of leap-year, would always be the same 
in terms, always June 17, in the first year of its own cycle, 
the second of the Julian one". It would still be June 17 in 
the first year of its own cycle, the second of the Julian, 
though carried back from B.C. 392 to the time of Theseus 
itself. 

un. If this Julian term of June 17, as the epoch of an in- 
stitution analogous to the Cronian one of Pelops, or the 
Olympic one of Hercules, was to be derived from the Primi- 
tive equable year in the same manner as the Julian epoch of 
these two cycles, June 25, had been originally; it must be 
taken from the Julian date of the first Epagomene in the 
Primitive equable year, and therefore in some year of the 
Cyclical zra when the first Epagomene was falling on 
June 17. 

Now if the first Epagomene is to fall on June 17, the first 
of Thoth must do so on June 22. And with respect to the 
date of such a coincidence, it appears from our Tables that 
it began to be the case Aira cyc. 2778, A. M. 2776, B.C. 1229, 
and continued to be the case down to Altra cyc. 2781, A. M. 
2779, B.C. 1226 inclusive, but no longer (at that period of 
the Cyclical era at least). It is clear then that A®ra cye. 
2778, A. M. 2777, B.C. 1228, the coincidence of which we 
are in search (that of the first Epagomene of the Primitive 
equable year with the 17th of June in the second year of the 
Julian cycle of leap-year) must have been strictly holding 
good: and consequently, if the Isthmia were attached at 
their first institution both to the first Epagomene of the Pri- 
mitive year for the time being, and to the 17th of the Julian 
June in the second year of the Julian cycle of leap-year, it 
must have been in this year of the Equable xra, AZra cyc. 
2778, and in the corresponding year of the Vulgar era, B. C. 
1228—or not for an indefinite length of time before it, on 
the one hand, or an indefinite length of time after it, on the 
other. It follows that if the Isthmia, according to the tra- 
dition and belief of antiquity, whensoever instituted, were 
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instituted by Theseus; if they were instituted at this time, 
fra ογο. 2778, B.C. 1228, Theseus himself must have been — 
living and flourishing at the same time. 

This conclusion, which forces itself upon us from such pre- 
mises as these, respecting both the date of the institution, 
and the relation of that date to the chronology of the life of 
Theseus, is strikingly confirmed by the fact which we have 
already established, on totally different grounds of proof, in 
the personal history of Theseus; viz. that Theseus first came 
to Athens, from Trcezen, in this very year B.C. 1228 itselfs. 
Let us therefore consider the relation of this arrival that 
year to the date of the Isthmian institution, and whether it 
was before or after it. 

The same tradition among the Greeks, which ascribed the 
fact of this institution to Theseus, attributed also the motive 
to it to his victory over Sinis: and Sinis at this time, ac- 
cording to tradition, being resident at the Isthmus, and his 
surname of Πιτυοκάμπτης itself having been derived from the 
treatment ascribed to him of the passengers to and from the 
Peloponnese through the Isthmus, and the identical pine or 
pines of which he made use for that purpose, being still 
pointed out, even in Pausanias’ time, at the Isthmus, it is 
clear that the scene of this victory of Theseus over Sinis was 
the Isthmus. This traditionary account of the reason of the 
institution consequently connects its date with that period in 
the history of Theseus when he was first on his way from 
Troezen to Athens; and the account itself derives confirma- 
tion not only from the locality where the Isthmia are sup- 
posed to have been first celebrated, as well as ever after, the 
Isthmus, the residence of Sinis, but also from the prize pre- 
scribed for these first Isthmia, and for those which followed 
for a long time after; a chaplet of pine-leaves, taken from 
the pines of Sinis, or the pines of the Isthmus. 

We have seen too that the traditionary date of the arrival 
of Theseus at Athens was the eighth of Cronius; which Plu- 
tarch indeed understood of the eighth of the Hecatombzon 
of his own time, but which we now know to have been meant 
of the eighth of a month, reckoned from the first of the 


8 See supra, vol. iv. 507 sqq. 514 Sqq- 
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mensis Cronius of Pelopst, June ὦ. And this being the 
case, forasmuch as the Isthmus itself was only one day’s, or 
at the utmost two days’, journey distant from Athens, every 
one must allow it to have been possible that Theseus might 
have been at the Isthmus, founding the Isthmian institution, 
and doing whatsoever was necessary to render it permanent, 
and to provide for its future celebration, on this particular 
day, June 17, and yet be already come to Athens by July 2, 
fifteen days later. 

We may therefore sum up the result of these inquiries into 
the history of the Isthmian institution, in the following pro- 
positions. i. That this institution was probably projected at 
first in order to rival and counteract the tendencies of the 
Cronian institution of Pelops, and probably more from poli- 
tical than religious considerations. ii. That the first authors 
of the institution, with this end in view, were probably Au- 
geas the king of Elis, and Eurytus and Cteatus, the two sons 
of Actor his brother, the chiefs of the party in the Pelopon- 
nese opposed to the ascendancy of the house of Pelops. 
il. That as the Cronia of Pelops had been attached to the 
Epagomenz of the Primitive year, Afra cyclica 2742, June 
25, B.C. 1264, so was this rival institution to the Epago- 
menz Afra cyclica 2758, June 22, B.C. 1248; and as the 
Cronia of Pelops had a proper cycle of four years (a cycle of 
leap-year peculiar to themselves) from the first, so had this 
institution likewise. And as the Cronia of Pelops had been 
dedicated to that object of worship which was most generally 
acknowledged in these times, the sun, so probably was this 
institution; though probably too not under a name borrowed 
from that of Cronos, as the title of the sun adopted by Pe- 
lops, but from the more primitive name of the sun, even in 
the Greek, and reflected in the name of Ἦλις itself, the na- 
tive country of these authors of the institution—the Ἤλια, 
from *HA or Ἦλος. iv. That for two periods of its proper 
cycle of leap-year, B. C. 1248 and B.C. 1244, these Ἤλια of 
Augeas and the Molionide continued to be observed in the 
same years and almost on the same days as the Cronia of 
Pelops; but that just on the eve of the third Period, B.C. 
1240, their further observance, under the same influence and 
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patronage as at first, was suppressed by Hercules, through 
the violent death of the Molionide, the subjugation of the 
kingdom of Augeas or Elis, and the foundation of his own 
Olympia, dedicated to Zeus and to the memory of Pelops, 
recently dead, in conjunction. v. That from B.C. 1240 to 
B. C. 1228, no games like those of the Molionidz, nor of any 
other description, were celebrated at the Isthmus; but that 
in this year, B.C. 1228, Theseus, then on his way to Athens, 
even before his departure from Trcezen having probably con- 
ceived the design of making the Posidon of Minos as well 
known to his countrymen as the Zeus of Hercules, as soon as 
he arrived at the Isthmus, having encountered there and 
slain the celebrated Isthmian robber, Sinis, the Pine-bender, 
took occasion from that coincidence, and from the site of the 
place, and possibly also from some regard to the precedent 
of the similar institution, once before founded in the same 
locality, to institute the Isthmia properly so called—and to 
dedicate them to Posidon, in pursuance of his original pur- 
pose, as the representative of the watery principle, on either 
sidé of the Isthmus, the source of life and being to vegetable 
nature, and through vegetable to animal—and yet to make 
them a memorial of his contest with Sinis also, by appointing 
them to be celebrated on the scene of his victory over him, 
and to be rewarded by a crown, taken from the pines of Sinis. 
On this principle, though not the author of the first institu- 
tion of any kind, which might have been called Isthmian, 
Theseus must go down to posterity as the founder of the 
Isthmia properly so called, the Isthmia of after-times, the 
Isthmia of the Period: and his foundation, on the same 
principle, must go down too as intended from the first in 
honour of Posidon, and yet as having originated also in his 
adventure with Sinis. 

It follows that these games having been instituted at this 
time, and attached to this Julian term of June 17 in the 
second year of the Julian cycle of leap-year; if they too had 
a proper cycle of leap-year of their own, the Julian epoch of 
this cycle would be June 17 in the second year of the Julian 
cycle perpetually. And as the Octaéteric correction of Type 
11 came into being in the third year of ¢his Julian cycle, 
B.C. 542, the first Isthmian year, in the era of this Type, 
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would be Period 1. 3, Cycle i. 3, B.C. 540, the 173rd Isthmian 
cycle from June 17, B.C. 1228: the next would be Period 1. 7, 
Cycle i. 7, B.C. 536, the 174th: and the Julian epoch of the 
cycle, June 17, reduced to Cycle i. 8, would be the eighth of 
the seventh month, (which we know to have been called 
Panemus,) reduced to Cycle i. 7, would be the 23rd of the 
sixth, the name of which is not known. And, forasmuch as 
it has been discovered that so late in the decursus of the era 
of this Type, as Period i. xix. 7, B.C. 392, the Isthmian 
epoch in the Corinthian calendar was still the 23rd of the 
sixth month, and the Julian June 17; this may be consi- 
dered an almost demonstrative proof that this Isthmian 
epoch, from the date of its transition into the Octaéteric cor- 
rection, B.C. 540, was fixed—and attached to that day of the 
month in the proper Isthmian years of the cycle of the cor- 
rection, (the eighth * of the month in the third year, and the 
twenty-third in the seventh,) which corresponded to June 17. 
And if the Julian date of the epoch was June 17, from B.C. 
542 downwards, that is, in like manner, an argument that it 
must have been June 17, from B.C. 542 upwards. 


* It may be observed on this coincidence, that as the first Isthmian 
date in the Octaéteric correction at Corinth, B.C. 540, was thus deter- 
mined to the 8th of the month, and as the Isthmian solemnity was dedi- 
cated from the first to Posidon; we should thereby account for the sup- 
posed sacredness of the eighth of the month to Posidon ever after. For 
that the eighth of the month in the lunar calendar, among the Greeks, was 
sacred to Posidon, is a well-attested fact, (see supra, vol. i. 267,) but that 
it was so in the solar, older than the lunar, is not so certain. There is no 
proof in the time of Homer, of any particular connection between Posidon 
and the eighth of the month; but rather, as we may see hereafter, be- 
tween Posidon and a different day of the month. And if the sacredness 
of this day of the month to him was restricted to the lunar month, no 
conjecture can be more probable than this ; that it is ultimately resolvable 
into the coincidence of the first Isthmian solemnity, in the first lunar cor- 
rection of the Corinthians, with the eighth of the month. A similar coin- 
cidence was pointed out, among the Ionic Greeks, B.C. 592, vol. iii. 
P- 375: 
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Section VII.—On the Institution of the Isthmia of Winter ; 
and its probable date. 


The Scholia on Pindar" assert that the Isthmian games 
were much later than the Pythian: Ὃ τῶν Πυθίων ἀγὼν ἐτέθη 
μὲν πρότερος τῶν ᾿Ισθμίων πολλοῖς ἔτεσιν : and yet in reality the 
Pythia were not older than B.C. 1222, while the Isthmia of 
Theseus were as old as B.C. 1228, and those of the Molio- 
nide as B.C. 1248. In the list of the Peplus too, (ascribed 
to Aristotle *,) the Isthmia stood sixth; the Pythia last. 
This assertion therefore requires some explanation ; and if it 
is founded in truth in any sense, and capable of being recon- 
ciled with the relative antiquity of those two of the games of 
the period, it will be only by means of the fact of which we 
have already been made cognizant, that as there was a dis- 
tinction in the kinds of the Nemea, so was there one in those 
of the Isthmia; and as one of the former was much older 
than the other, so might one of the latter be than the other. 
The summer Isthmia were as old as Theseus; the winter 
Isthmia were certainly much later. 

It has been seen tooy that after a time registers began to 
be kept of the Nemean games, as well as of the Olympic and 
the Pythian; and so it appears, they must have begun to 
be of the Isthmian. The Scholia on Pindar at least refer 
to the ᾿Ισθμιακαὶ ἀναγραφαὶ 5, as something known to exist in 
their time; and though no numerical Isthmiad has been 
handed down in terms, like the Olympiads, Pythiads, and 
Nemeads, from which it might have been possible to divine 
the epoch of this registration, yet it is far from improbable a 
priori, that could we discover the date of the distinction first 
made in the kinds of Isthmia in general, we should perhaps 
discover also the point of time from which the Isthmia of both 
kinds began to be registered. 

Now the first clue to this discovery seems to be supplied 
by the knowledge of a fact in the history of the summer 
Isthmia, which is incidentally mentioned by Solinus; viz. 
that they were once subjected to an interruption of a consi- 
derable length of time, and then renewed : Hoc spectaculum 
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per Cypselum tyrannum intermissum Corinthii Olympiade 
quadragesima nona sollemnitati pristine reddiderunt®. The 
tyranny of the Kypselidze is said by Aristotle to have lasted 
73 years and 6 months: and it began much before Olymp. 
xlix, as may be seen from the Fasti Hellenici of Mr.Clinton¢. 
The last of this dynasty however, (exclusive of Psammenitus, 
who had only a short reign of three months,) Periander, died 
B.C. 585, only the year before Olymp. xlix. 1, B.C. 584: 
and this is abundantly sufficient to vindicate the truth of the 
statement of Solinus, if we may only suppose that by Cypse- 
lum tyrannum, he meant Cypselidarum tyrannidem; and 
that this suppression of the Isthmian games having begun 
as far back as the rise of the dynasty at Corinth, B.C. 657 
or 656, in the first year of Kypselus, lasted 72 or 73 years, 
to the death or expulsion of Psammenitus, and the recovery 
of their liberty by the Corinthians. 

There is reason however to believe that the Corinthians 
did more at this time to signalize the recovery of their inde- 
pendence, than merely restore the Isthmia of summer; and 
that they took advantage of the same opportunity to institute 
the Isthmia of winter. 

An entry occurs in the Armenian Chronicon of Eusebius, 
ad ann. 1436, Olymp. 1.1: Isthmia post Melicertem et Phy- 
thia prius constituta: and a similar one is found in the Chro- 
nicon of Jerome, ad ann. 1435, Olymp. xlix. 3: Isthmia post 
Melicerten et Pythia primum acta. Between these there is 
prima facie a difference of three years; the former answering 
to B.C. 580-579, the latter to B.C. 582-581: and yet if 
one be understood of the Isthmia of summer, as first cele- 
brated again B.C. 580, after an interval of interruption, whe- 
ther longer or shorter, and the other of the institution of 
those of winter, B. C. 582, there would be no inconsistency 
between them. But if both were to be referred to the same 
occasion, and that the institution of the Isthmia in some 
sense or other for the first time, (and consequently those of 
the winter,) there would be no alternative except to correct 
the entry in Eusebius by that in Jerome, and to understand 


® Polyhistor. vil. 14. 
b Politica, v. 12. 161, 22. cf. 1396. 326: Ciconomica, ii. 
¢ Ad ann. 655-625. 585. 
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both of the third quarter of Olymp. xlix. 2, B.C. 582, which 
would be a regular Isthmian year, according to the cycle of 
the winter Isthmia, though Olymp. xlix. 4, B.C. 580, would 
not have been so. 

The most probable explanation therefore of each of these en- 
tries is the fact which we learn from the testimony of Solinus; 
That the Isthmian games having been suspended all the time 
of the usurpation of Kypselus and his descendants—when 
the Corinthians recovered their liberty, the first use which 
they made of it was to restore these games, according to 
their old and original rule; and not only so, but in order the 
more emphatically to attest the fact of their αὐτονομία, to in- 
stitute the Isthmia of winter, which had not existed before *. 
The proper date consequently of the first Isthmia of this de- 
nomination must have been Olymp. xlix. 2—and, as we shall 
see hereafter, as nearly as possible the end of the third quar- 
ter, and the beginning of the fourth quarter of that year, 
B. C. 582: a date which, for anything known to the con- 
trary at present, might have coincided with the recovery of 
their independence itself. 


* Mr. Grote (History of Greece, iv. 90) has taken occasion to call the 
truth of this statement of Solinus (that the Isthmian games were inter- 
rupted for the duration of the tyranny of the Kypselide) in question, on 
the strength of Plutarch, Solon, xxiii; from which it appears that among 
his other legislations (B. C. 593-592), one was a scale of rewards for vic- 
tories in the games of the Period, 500 drachme to one in the Olympic 
games, 100 to one in the Isthmian From this Mr. G. argues that the 
Isthmian games were in existence and open to competitors ten years at 
least before B.C. 582. But that by no means follows from the mere fact 
of this law of Solon, even if supposed to have been passed B.C. 592 or 
593- It is clear Solon was legislating in this instance for the games of 
the Period in general, beginning with the Olympic, as the first, and ending 
with the Isthmian, as the last. Plutarch has specified only the rewards 
decreed by him for the first and the last; but no one can suppose that, if 
he proposed to reward an Olympic or an Isthmian victory, he did not pro- 
pose to reward a Pythian, or a Nemean one also—the former probably 
with something less, but next to, the Olympic—the latter with something 
less than the Pythian, but greater than the Isthmian. ‘This being the case, 
he was not likely to exclude the Isthmia, even though in abeyance at that 
very time, unless it should be assumed that he considered them to have 
been suppressed for ever—that he did not even contemplate the possibility 
of their being some time or other restored. 
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On this principle, the institution of the Isthmia in this 
sense having been 640 years later than the Pythia of Phil- 
ammon, and four years later even than the Pythia of the 
Period, B. C. 586—the statement of the scholiast on Pindar, 
understood of the Isthmia in this sense, would be true. It 
is far from improbable also, though we have not the means 
of proving the fact, that the registration of Isthmiads was 
appointed to be kept from this institution of the Isthmia of 
winter, B. C. 582, which signalized the recovery of their li- 
berty by the Corinthians ; in which case the Isthmian register | 
must have been as old as the Pythian, B.C. 582, and 104 
years older than the Nemean one, if the epoch of that was 
B.C. 4784, It is not improbable too that the institution of 
the winter Isthmia at Corinth, B.C. 582, might have its in- 
fluence on Cleisthenes, the tyrant of the neighbouring city 
of Sikyon, and contribute to induce him to institute the 
summer Nemea, nine years afterwards, B.C. 573. 


Section VIII.—On the Julian date of the Isthmia of Winter. 


The question then which next presents itself is that of the 
Julian date of these Isthmia of winter, in contradistinction 
to that of the Isthmia of summer; and to this it is in our 
power, by means of the old scholia on the third Nemean ode 
of Pindar, to return even at present something like a cate- 
gorical answer: Τίθεται δὲ ἐν ᾿Επιδαύρῳ ἀγὼν ᾿Ασπληπιοῦ, τῶν 
᾿Ασκληπιαδῶν πρῶτον θέντων, μετὰ ταῦτα δὲ ᾿Αργείων, διὰ πεντα- 
ετηρίδος" τίθεται δὲ ἐν τῷ ἄλσει τοῦ ᾿Ασκληπιοῦ. ἄγεται δὲ μετὰ 
ἐννέα ἡμέρας τῶν ᾿Ισθμίων. τὰ Μέγαρα δὲ προάγεται εὐθὺς ἔαρος 
ἀρχομένου 5. 

We learn from this testimony that the Isthmia here alluded 
to preceded the Asclepieia by nine days, and the Megara 
(also alluded to) preceded the Isthmia, as one ceremony of 
the spring, and celebrated εὐθὺς ἦρος ἀρχομένου, would precede 
another of the spring also, but not of the early spring. From 
which it follows, that each of these observances, the Megara, 
the Isthmia, and the Asclepieia, having a stated season, and 
that the season of spring, the Megara the earliest, the Isthmia 
next to that, and the Asclepieia only nine days after the 
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Isthmia, the Isthmia here intended must have been those of 
winter, into the date of which we are inquiring. 

We may sately therefore infer, from these statements, that 
there was the closest agreement between the Asclepieia of 
the Epidaurians, and these Isthmia of the Corinthians,—i. in 
the proper season of each, not long after the early spring, 
which in the Greek division of the year began in February: 
ii. in the proper month of each, and in the day of the month 
of each, only nine days asunder one from the other: iil. in 
the cycle of each, a cycle of four years alike. Nothing is 
necessary to complete the parallel between them, except that 
the relation of either to the Olympic cycle, or to the Julian 
cycle, should have been the same with that of the other. In 
the case of the Isthmia of winter, we know that their proper 
site in the Olympic cycle was the third quarter of the second 
year, and in the Julian the first quarter of the third : and we 
may infer from the testimony of the Ion of Plato‘, that the 
same, mutatis mutandis, must have been the case with the 
proper site of the Asclepieia also. For the scene of that dia- 
logue was laid in an Asclepieian year, just after the Ascle- 
pieia had been celebrated at Epidaurus; yet on the eve of a 
Panathenaic one also, i.e. not long before the Panathenza 
Majora were expected to be in course. From which it fol- 
lows that, while the winter Isthmian year was the third quar- 
ter of the second of the Olympic cycle, and the Panathenaic 
was the first quarter of the third, each was the same year of 
the Julian cycle of leap-year. 

It is evident from these coincidences that the calendars by 
which these two solemnities were regulated, respectively, that 
of Corinth and that of Epidaurus, must have been the same: 
and that if either was originally one of the family of the third 
Type of the Hellenic Octaéteris, the other must have been so 
too. It is more important to observe that, if there was this 
absolute or this relative agreement between the respective 
rules of each, and the Asclepieia had a fixed date, these 
Isthmia must have had one too; or if the Isthmia had a va- . 
riable date, (1. 6. a lunar date, nominally indeed the same in 
its proper calendar at all times, but not the same in reference 
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to the solar or Julian calendar perpetually,) the Asclepieia 
must have had one also, yet always within the same distance 
of that of the Isthmia. 

Now there is reason to believe that the Asclepieia in ques- 
tion had a fixed solar or Julian date, and one which always 
fell in the Julian month of March—and consequently these 
Isthmia too, only nine days earlier. For i. if the Megara 
(as it may very well be assumed) fell out in a different month 
from the Isthmia, and much more the Asclepicia, yet regu- 
larly in the early spring, their proper month must have cor- 
responded to the Attic Anthesterion; and therefore that of 
the Isthmia and the Asclepieia to the Attic Elaphebolion— 
and the Attic Elaphebolion, neither in the old Octaéteric 
calendar of the Athenians, nor in the Metonic, differed 
materially from the Julian March. The earliest date of 
Elaphebolion in the former was February 25, the latest 
March 23; the earliest in the latter was February 27 or 28, 
the latest March 26 or 27. ii. The date of the Asclepieia 
in the Attic calendar of later times was Elaphebolion 88: 
and Elaphebolion 8 could not fall later than April 2 or 3 in 
either form of the calendar, and in the Metonic might fall 
as early as March the sixth. iii. It appears from the testi- 
mony of Aristides’ and of Pausaniasi, that the worship of 
/Esculapius was introduced into Pergamus in Asia Minor 
from Epidaurus: and there are various passages in the ora- 
tions of the former *, from which it may be inferred that the 
principal ceremony there in honour of Aisculapius must have 
been fixed to the month of March—particularly that of the 
Πήλωσις τῷ θεῷ, the date of which was not much later than 
the vernal equinox (March 22 in Aristides’ time). In the 
Roman calendar the name of this ceremony was the Pelosia 
(Πηλώσιαλ) ; and in that too, from the time of Adrian down- 
wards, it was attached to March 20!. Nor can there be 
much doubt that it was attached to some date in March at 
Pergamus also; ouly later than March 22. 

& Vol. ii. 94. xlv. k x. 123. 5—125 last line. ᾿Απέλλα 

h xviii. 409. 16. Eis τὸ φρέαρ τοῦ ᾿Α- Γενεθλιάδος : Ἱερῶν λόγων B. 484. 27: 
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These coincidences render it extremely probable that the 
Asclepieia must have had a stated Julian date in the Epidau- 
rian calendar also, which fell some time in the month of 
March ; and, in our opinion, this stated date was the 18th of 
the Julian March. We cannot enter here into the history of 
the Hellenic A¢sculapius: but we have already declared our 
opinion™ that the idea of such a person was not conceived 
by the Greeks for themselves, but came to them from the 
east, and, as we believe at present, from Tyre—in the calen- 
dar of which, as we hope to be able to shew some time or 
other, the day devoted to him was that of March 18. When 
the Greeks borrowed this idea from the Tyrians, they bor- 
rowed its day also; and though we cannot undertake to say 
when that was done, the Asclepieia, so transferred to the 
Kpidaurian calendar, were attached to this day, as a fixed 
Julian epoch of its kind; as much as the Olympic one of 
June 25, or the summer Isthmian one of June 17. And on 
this principle—the Asclepieia having a fixed Julian date, 
March 18—the winter Isthmia, as always nine days before 
the Asclepieia, must have had one too, March 9. 

We come therefore to this conclusion respecting the winter 
Isthmia, or Isthmia of spring—that they were instituted by 
the Corinthians, immediately after the recovery of their in- 
dependence, (and probably as a memorial of it too,) B.C. 582, 
because that was the year of the death or expulsion of the 
last of the Kypselide: and whether by accident, or by de- 
sign, we cannot undertake to say, (nor is it reasonable at this 
distance of time to expect we should be able to say,) being 
determined by this coincidence to the first year of the cycle 
of the Asclepieia—they were attached to a fixed Julian date 
within nine days of that of the Asclepieia also, March 9. 
The Asclepieia indeed may probably be supposed a much 
older institution at Epidaurus than the Isthmia of winter at 
Corinth. Yet even to suppose them no older at Epidaurus 
than the winter Isthmia at Corinth, it is observable that even 
in the equable calendar, AXra cyclica 3425, the first of the 
Primitive Athyr was fallmg on March 18 B.C. 582—and 
consequently, wheresoever the Primitive calendar was still in 


™ Fasti Catholici, iv. 433 sqq. 
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use (as it was at Epidaurus and at Corinth at this time), B.C. 
582 was a favourable conjuncture for the adoption of March 
18 into the Primitive calendar, and making it the epoch of a 
Julian cycle, specially consecrated to A¢sculapius. 

It may be observed also that, though the name and wor- 
ship of Adsculapius do not appear to have been unknown to 
Solon; yet it would not seem they were yet connected in his 
time with the spring of the natural year, but with the au- 
tumn. The ᾿Επιδαύρια, at least, one of the mystical feriz 
added by him, and, as tradition explained it, in honour of 
fEsculapius, was attached to the 22d of his Boédromion. In 
the Metonic calendar, on the other hand, the date of the 
Asclepicia was Elaphebolion 8; but supposing that date in 
reality not older than the Metonic correction, there is no 
reason why it might not have been taken from the Epidau- 
rian epoch of the Asclepieia, March 18 itself: for there were 
years in the cycle of the Metonic correction, as our Calendar 
shews, in which Elaphebolion 8 was capable of falling on 
March 18; the first of which, later than the date of the cor- 
rection (B. C. 432), would be B.C. 416-415. 


Section IX.—Confirmation of the Julian date of the Isthmia 
of Winter by the case of the Isthmia A. D. 67. 

The conclusion at which we have arrived respecting the 
Julian date of the Isthmia of winter may be illustrated, if 
not confirmed, by the case of the Isthmian games, at which 
Nero appeared in public A. D. 67. Suetonius tells us, he 
contended in all the games which could be crowded into the 
compass of one and the same year"; Certamina deinceps 
obiit omnia; nam et que diversissimorum temporum sunt 
cogi in unum annum, quibusdam etiam iteratis, jussit. And 
we may judge of the number and variety of the occasions, on 
which he thus appeared in public, from the number of crowns 
(1808 in all) which he is said to have brought back with 
him®. The games of the Period, the Olympia, Pythia, Ne- 
mea, and IsthmiaP, are particularly specified as some of 


2 Nero, xxiii.1,2. cf. xxiv.1-4: li.3: 215 D: 216 B: Lucian, iii. 637: Nero, 

lili. 3. &c. 2, 19. cf. 639. 6: 641. g and το: 
9 Dio, Ixiii. 10-14. 18.20. 21: Nero, Syncellus, 642. 18—643. 4. 

XEV. by 3. 6: Philostratus, Apollonius, P Cf. Dio, Ixiii. 9. 


iv, xvi. 208 A: y. ii. 213 C.D: iii. 
KAL. HELL. VOL. VI. T 
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them. Olymp. ccxi, which was in course A.D. 65, we are 
told, was purposely deferred until A. D. 66—“ because Nero 
delayed his coming 4;” i.e. because, though expected A. D. 
65, he did not actually arrive in Greece before A. D. 66. The 
Pythia too, if celebrated A. D. 66, Olymp. ccxi. 2, must have 
been antedated by one year. But the Isthmia and the Ne- 
mea would both be regularly in course in the first half of 
A. D. 67, Olymp. cexi. 2 exeunte: or though the Nemea, if 
celebrated any time before the month of May, A.D. 67, must 
have been anticipated, the Isthmia, if celebrated in the 
month of March that year, would not be irregular. And 
there is reason to believe that the games of this denomina- 
tion, at which also Nero appeared in public, before he left 
Greece to return to Rome, were regular. The particular in- 
cident which characterised this Isthmian celebrity—the pro- 
clamation of the liberty of Greece by Nero himself, as soon 
as his own part in the games was over, and just before his 
return to Italy—is spoken of as an incident of the Isthmian 
games absolutely ; 1. e. as going on at the time in the regular 
course of things: Que beneficia e medio stadio, [sthmiorum 
die, sua ipse voce pronuntiavit ". 

Now it appears from Dios’ that he did not leave Rome 
A.D. 66, before the arrival of Tiridates, in the spring quarter 
of that yeart; and it appears from Suetonius’, that on his 
way to Greece he visited Naples, and came out in public first 
at the Neapolitan Augustalia, which would be in course 
A. D. 66, and some time in July¥. He was however cer- 
tainly in Greece by the time of the mysteries* this year, 
Sept. 30—Oct. 8; and, according to Josephus y, on Dius 8, 
October 15; and in the ensuing winter, when Vespasian and 
Titus were both despatched by him to Judea. And he was 
still there at the time of the death of Corbulo, which must 


q Eusebius, Chron. Arm. Lat. i. 308: 
Jerome, Chronicon, Thesaurus Tem- 
porum, in anno: Anecdota Grzca Pa- 
risiensia, 11. 151. 21: Synceilus, 643. 
4: Philostratus, Vita Apoll. v. ii. 213 
C. D. 

t Nero) xxiv. 7. cf. Dio, Ixiit. 11. 
Plutarch, Flamininus xii. 

S lxui. 2. cf. Suetonius, Nero, xiii. 
56.6.6 Ὡς 

t Cf. our Dissertations on the Prin- 


ciples &c. ii. 138. vi: iii. 383. vi: iv. 
2541. 


Vi GNero; x χε θεν ΟΕ ΒΥ ΧΑ a1 910. 
Lxiii. 20, 21: 

w See vol. ii. 332 n. 

x Nero, Xxxiv. 12. 

y De Bello, ii. xix. 9. cf. Vol. iii. 


500: also our Origines Kal. Italice, 
iv. 101. § xi. 

Z De Bello, iii. i. 1. 3: iv. 2: vi. 1-3: 
Dio, Ixvi. 11 : Ixiii. τό. 
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have happened when the Isthmian games themselves were 
going on®. Finally, he was recalled from Greece at last only 
by the arrival in person of his locum tenens, Helius, whom he 
had left in charge of Rome and Italy: and Helius coming on 
this errand of recall had made such haste, that he reached 
the Isthmus “Ἑβδόμῃ jyépa>; and the tidings which he 
brought (conspiracies forming at Rome) were so urgent that, 
though the season of the year was still in the winter, (and 
Nero encountered a storm on the way back,) yet he returned 
without delay. If Helius left Rome on this occasion, six 
days before March 9 or March 10, the coincidence would be 
a critical one, yet entirely consistent with the course of these 
events before and after. 

For we collect also from Dio® and Suetonius‘, that Nero 
stopped at Naples again, as he was returning, and celebrated 
there his first Εἰσέλασις, after the manner of the victors in 
the games of the Period, or in the other Hiselastic games of 
the time®; and he was still at Naples when he heard of the 
revolt of Vindex in Gaul, while the quinquatrus were going 
on theref. The stated date of the quinquatrus in the Roman 
calendar was March 19-23 Roman. We had occasion to 
consider the date of this coincidence, in illustration of the 
Nundinal cycle of the time being’; and to shew that this 
news must have reached him at Naples critically on the third 
of the Roman quinquatrus, March 21 Julian, A. D. 67. 

This coincidence can leave no doubt that the Isthmia 
A. D. 67 must have been celebrated sometime before March 
21; and if they were actually celebrated March 9, they 
must have been celebrated twelve days at least before this 
incident at the quinquatrus, in Naples: which allows ample 
time for the arrival of Helius, at the Isthmus, and for the re- 
turn of Nero to Italy from Corinth, and for the transaction 
of every other intermediate event. 


a Dio, lxiii. 17. € See supra, Vol. v. 479. 


b Dio, ΙΧ]. 19. cf. 12. 18: Sueto- f Suetonius, Nero, xl. 6.7: xxxiv. 6: 
nius, xxiii. 2: Suidas, Μελεδωνὸς, from Dio, lxiii. 16. 
f®lian. Cf. Tac. Ann. xiii. 1. gs Origines Kalendarie Italice, iv. 
Ὁ )xili. 20, 21: 26. 361. ch. ii. § 1. 


4 Nero, xxv. 
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Cycle of the Isthmia of both kinds in the Octaéterie cycle of the Corinth- 
ians, and in the Olympic cycle, respectively. 


B.C. Cycle. Olymp. Isthmia. 


542 i lix. 2 Third quarter. Winter. March g. 


girs eee 3 

540 ἜΠΗ 4 Fourth quarter. Summer. June 17. 
539 iv, Ix. 

538 ν 2 Third quarter. Winter. March g. 
"say 7 Υἱ 3 

530 vil 4 Fourth quarter. Summer. June 17. 
Basa vii) Ἰχι τ. 


Section X.—On the difference of the Isthmian Crown at 
different times; and on the date of the adoption of the 
Crown of Parsley. 


It seems to have been agreed among the ancients that the 
Isthmian crown was not the same from first to last ; though 
it was never of more than two kinds, the Crown of Pine- 
leaves, and the Crown of Parsley—and so far as concerns 
the history of the Isthmian games, the question is simply, 
Which of these was the older of the two? Which of them 
was the original crown, and coeval with the institution ? 

Upon this question the most learned of the commentators 
of antiquity were certainly divided. In our opinion however 
both from reasons ὦ priori, and from the preponderance of 
testimony, and from every other consideration, which may 
fairly be allowed to influence our judgment at present on 
such a question of fact as this; we shall not be mistaken if 
we assume the state of the case at different times to have 
been as follows. i. That if the Isthmian games were an 
ἀγὼν στεφανίτης from the first, and if not, as soon as they 
became so, the prize appointed for them was a crown of 
pine. ii. That after a time, (and, as we are inclined to be- 
lieve, along with the institution of the winter Isthmia, B.C. 
582,) this crown of pine was changed into one of parsley. 
il. That after a time also—which cannot be exactly deter- 
mined, though it may be conjectured—this crown of parsley 
too was laid aside, and the crown of pine restored. 

In proof or illustration of these various propositions, we 


Fy 
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may observe, 1. That the pine was a natural production of 
the Isthmus, and grew there very abundantly. The poets 
apply to the Isthmus the epithet of the piny. 

Καὶ λίην πάντες ye πέρην πιτυώδεος ᾿Ισθμοῦ ἃ. 


The tradition relating to Sinis, the πιτυοκάμπτης, both before 
and after the institution of the Isthmian games, connects the 
pine with the Isthmus: not to say that, if Pausanias is to 
be believed, the very pine or pines, which had earned him 
that surname in the time of Theseus, were still pointed out 
on the same locality in the time of Pausanias. And though 
it may very well be doubted whether any trees of such an 
antiquity could have been really growing at the Isthmus in 
Pausanias’ time—yet, that very old trees in the shape of 
pines might be still pointed out there even then, is not incre- 
dible. He himself describes an avenue of stately pines, which 
led up to the Isthmian stade and the temple of Posidon: and 
though these in particular had possibly been some time or 
other planted on purpose, yet why did these trees, which 
thus flanked the approach to the Isthmian race-course, and 
the temple of its tutelary and presiding genius, consist of 
pines, if there was not from the first, and from the nature of 
the institution itself, a closer connection between the Isth- 
mian games and the pine than any other tree? and what 
connection could either the pine or any other species of tree 
have had with an institution of this kind, except as supply- 
ing its proper crown? It is therefore, on every account, the 
most reasonable supposition ὦ priori, that, as the institution 
of the games arose out of the adventure of Theseus with 
Sinis ὁ πιτυοκάμπτης, and was intended, among other pur- 
poses, as a memorial of the liberation of the Isthmus, 
effected by his death; so if they had a proper distinctive 
crown from the first, it was one of pine, supplied by the 
trees on the spot. 

i. A tradition is extant, that the candidates in the first 
Isthmian games were some of the Argonauts, Castor, Calais, 
Orpheus, Hercules, Pollux, Peleus, Telamon, besides The- 
seus himself'; and it must be certain that if the heroes of 
the Argonautic expedition were real historical characters in 


h Moschus, Idyll. iv. 49. Megara. i Dio Chrysostom, xxxvii. 107. 5-27. 
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their proper order of time, they must have been contempo- 
raries of Theseus, and of the institution of the Isthmian 
games. Now an ancient epigram is extant, which professed 
to have been inscribed on the hull of the Argo, dedicated by 
Jason at Corinth, after he had gained the prize, not at the 
first Isthmia only, but at the first Nemea also, and this prize 
in each instance a crown of pine— 
᾿Αργὼ τὸ σκάφος εἰμὶ, θεῷ δ᾽ ἀνέθηκεν ᾿Ιάσων, 
Ἴσθμια καὶ Νεμέοις στεψάμενος πίτυσιν . 

And in the old epigram on the games of the Period, quoted 
supra™, the pine is enumerated as the characteristic crown 
of the fourth—the Isthmia—and no doubt like that of the 
rest, as the first and oldest of all— 


᾿Αθλα δὲ τῶν κότινος μῆλα σέλινα πίτυς. 


iii. With respect to the origin, and first idea, of the parsley 
crown; it seems to have been the opinion of antiquity that 
it was taken from the prize at the Nemean games, which was 
never anything but a wreath of parsley. Now that must 
have been impossible, if the Isthmia were in reality older 
than the Nemea, even those of summer, and had a proper 
prize of their own from the first ; as they must have been, if 
they were founded by Theseus B.C. 1228, and the Nemea 
only by the Seven B.C. 1222, or 1202. It might have been 
possible however of the Isthmia of winter; 640 years later in 
their origin than the Nemea of winter or spring. And yet it 
is very observable that, whether borrowed from the Nemea 
or not, the parsley crown of the Isthmia was different from 
that of the Nemea; the former being a chaplet of dry 
parsley, the latter one of green: Τοῖς ody τὰ "loOuia ἀγωνιζο- 
μένοις σέλινον ξηρὸν ὁ στέφανος" ὑγρὸν δὲ τοῖς τὰ Neuen”. 
There is no reason to doubt of the fact of this distinction ; 
and if not, it cannot be explained except by the distinction in 
the time of the year at which each of these games was first 
instituted respectively—the Isthmia of winter, as early as 
March 9, when the winter itself was not yet over—the Ne- 
mea of spring as late as May 17, when green parsley must 
have been most abundant. 


k See supra, Vol. v. 167 . 325. 1 Dio Chrys. xxxvil. 107. 25. 
τὰ Vol. ν. 476. n Schol. in Isthmia, 11. 19. 
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iv. That the Isthmian crown was actually a crown of pine 
at first, and then a crown of parsley, and at last, a crown of 
pine again, appears to be distinctly asserted in the following 
testimonies of antiquity. 

1. Τῷ ἀγῶνι τῷ ᾿Ισθμικῷ, ἐν ᾧ οἱ νικῶντες πίτυϊ ἐστέφοντο 
πάλαι, ὕστερον δὲ ξηρῷ σελίνῳ °—ii. Ἢ πίτυς ἐζητεῖτο καθ᾽ ὃν 
λόγον ἐν ᾿Ισθμίοις στέμμα γέγονε. καὶ γὰρ ἣν τὸ δεῖπνον ἐν 
Κορίνθῳ ᾿Ισθμίων ἀγομένων, ἑστιῶντος ἡμᾶς Λουκανίου τοῦ ἀρχ- 

, e Ν Ct) / a ε , ς ἢ on 
ἱερέως P— Qs δὲ ταῦτ᾽ ἐρρήθη, τῶν ῥητόρων ὁ μάλιστα δοκῶν 
> f 3 / 3 ’ a Ν a Ὁ > 
ἀναγνώσμασιν ἐντυγχάνειν ἐλευθερίοις. Q πρὸς θεῶν (εἶπεν). οὐ 
γὰρ ἐχθὲς ἡ πίτυς ἐνταῦθα καὶ πρώην στέμμα γέγονε τῶν ᾿᾽1σθ- 
μίων, πρότερον δὲ τοῖς σελίνοις ἐστέφοντο ; καὶ τοῦτό ἐστι μὲν 
> a 7 iA \ > a / ἐς 
ἐν τῇ κωμῳδίᾳ φιλαργύρου τινὸς ἀκοῦσαι λέγοντος 

Τὰ δ᾽ Ἴσθμι᾽ ἀποδοίμην ἂν ἡδέως ὅσου 


c a , , , > 2 oe 
Ὁ τῶν σελίνων στέφανός εστιν ὠνιος “. 


« lal Ν Ν 2 ¢ Ἂν Ὡ Ui ς 
ἱστορεῖ δὲ καὶ Τίμαιος ὁ συγγραφεὺς ὅτι Κορινθίοις, ὁπηνίκα μα- 
χούμενοι πρὸς Καρχηδονίους ἐβάδιζον ὑπὲρ τῆς Σικελίας, ἐνέβαλόν 
f f 3. f Ἂν lal cal x if 
τινες σέλινα κομίζοντες" οἰωνισαμένων δὲ TOV πολλῶν TO σύμβο- 
λον, ws οὐ χρηστὸν, ὅτι δοκεῖ τὸ σέλινον ἀνεπιτήδειον (6ΟΥ1. ἐπική- 
δειο») εἶναι, καὶ τοὺς ἐπισφαλῶς νοσοῦντας δεῖσθαι τοῦ σελίνου 
fone, Te ε , 5241 ee ere) ,ὕ a 
φαμέν. ws 0 Τιμολέων ἐθάρρυνεν αὐτοὺς, καὶ ἀνεμίμνησκε τῶν 
Ἢ 6 ~ fe o 3 “ , Ν ca ν 
σθμοῖ σελίνων, οἷς ἀναστέφουσι Κορίνθιοι τοὺς νικῶντας. ἔτι 
τοίνυν 7) ᾿Αντιγόνου vavapyts, ἀναφύσασα περὶ πρύμναν αὐτομά- 
7 ᾽ , > , \ a N \ \ ae 
τως σέλινον, ἰσθμία ἐπωνομάσθη. καὶ τοῦτο δὴ TO σκολιὸν ἐπί- 
γραμμα δῆλον κεραμέα νομίζει (corr. δηλοῖ, κεράμιον οἴνου) δια- 
J 7 ᾿ yz Ὁ 
βεβυσμένον σελίνῳ σύγκειται δὲ οὕτω. 
Χθὼν ἡ Πελασγὴ πυρὶ (κατηθαλωμένη) 
κεύθει κελαινὸν αἷμα Διονύσου θοοῦ, 
ἔχουσα κλῶνας ᾿Ισθμικοὺς ἀνὰ στόμα. 
ΩΝ fol ων Ἵ 5 , € νυ ee c » 3 De IO 
ἢ ταῦτα εἴπεν, οὐκ ἀνέγνων (οἷ) τὴν πίτυν, ὡς οὐκ ἐπείσακτον οὐδὲ 
/ 2 Ν / \ Χ XN / la % / / 
veov, ἀλλὰ πάτριον καὶ παλαιὸν δὲ στέμμα τῶν ᾿Ισθμίων σεμνύ- 
ΣΉΝ κε S , c Ν 3 EN \ 
νοντες ; ἐκίνησεν οὖν νέους, ὡς ἂν πολυμαθὴς ἀνὴρ καὶ πολυ- 
γράμματος I1— 
«ς rn = 
O μέντοι Λουκάνιος εἰς ἐμὲ βλέψας ἅμα καὶ μειδιῶν: °“O Πο- 


* This is a pretty clear intimation that Parsley was not easily to be 
found at the season of the Isthmian games, (those of the winter, of course,) 
even for the crown of the victors. 


© Schol. in Apollon. Rhod, iii. 1239. 
P Plutarch, Symposiaca, v. iii. τ. 4 Ibid. iu. 2. 
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σειδῶν, ἔφη, τοῦ πλήθους τῶν γραμμάτων' ἕτεροι δὲ ἡμῶν τῆς 
ἀμαθίας ὡς ἔοικε καὶ τῆς ἀνηκοΐας ἀπέλαυον, ἀναπείθοντες τοὐ- 
ναντίον, ὡς ἡ μὲν πίτυς ἣν στέμμα τῶν ἀγώνων πάτριον, ἐκ δὲ 
Νεμέας κατὰ ζῆλον ὁ τοῦ σελίνου ξένος ὧν ἐπεισῆλθε δι’ Ηρακλέα, 
καὶ κρατήσας ἠμαύρωσεν ἐκεῖνον ὡς (ἱεροῖς ἀν)επιτήδειον. εἶτα 
μέντοι χρόνῳ πάλιν ἀνακτησαμένη τὸ πάτριον γέρας ἡ πίτυς ἀνθεῖ 
τῇ τιμῇ. ἐγὼ γοῦν ἀνεπειθόμην καὶ προσεῖχον, ὥστε καὶ τῶν μαρ- 
na > lal Xx \ / > hd Ν [τ “ 
τυριῶν ἐκμαθεῖν πολλὰ καὶ μνημονεύειν Εὐφορίωνα μὲν οὕτω πῶς 
περὶ Μελικέρτου λέγοντα᾽ 
Κλαίοντες δέ τε κοῦρον ἐπ᾽ (αἰολέσιν) πιτύεσσιν 
κάτθεσαν, ὁκκότε δὴ στεφάνων ἄθλοις φορέονται. 
οὐ γάρ πω τρηχεῖα λαβὴ κατεμήσατο χειρῶν 
Μήμης παῖδα Χάρωνα παρ᾽ ᾿Ασώπῳ γενετεῖρι, 
ἐξότε πυκνὰ σέλινα κατὰ κροτάφων ἐβάλοντο" 
XN lal mn V? Ν « «ς tal 2 n 
Καλλίμαχον δὲ μᾶλλον διασαφοῦντα. λέγει δὲ ὁ “Ηρακλῆς αὐτῷ 
περὶ τοῦ σελίνου" 
Καί μιν ᾿Αλητιάδαι πουλὺ γεγειότερον 
τοῦδε, παρ᾽ Αἰγειῶνι θεῷ τελέοντες ἀγῶνα, 
θήσουσι νίκης σύμβολον ᾿Ισθμιάδος" 
ζήλῳ τῶν Νεμέηθε, πίτυν δ᾽ ἀποτιμήσουσιν, 
a ‘ > \ ᾿» \ » ΄ r 
ἢ πρὶν ἀγωνιστὰς ἔστεφε τοὺς ᾿Εφύρῃ *. 
᾿ XN 4 , a Q lol ᾽ 
ἔτι δὲ οἶμαι Πατροκλέους ἐντετυχηκέναι γραφῇ, περὶ τῶν ᾿Ισθμίων 
ἱστοροῦντος ὅτι τὸν πρῶτον ἀγῶνα ἔθεσαν περὶ στεφάνου πιτυΐνου" 
ὕστερον δὲ, τοῦ ἀγῶνος ἱεροῦ γενομένον, ἐκ τῆς Νεμεακῆς πανη- 

’ὔ fe >) Lal \ cal ΄ / φ Ν 
γύρεως μετήνεγκαν ἐνταῦθα τὸν τοῦ σελίνου στέφανον. ὃ δὲ Πα- 

o @ > ᾿ a 5) ? / - 4 
τροκλῆς οὗτος ἣν εἷς τῶν ἐν ᾿Ακαδημίᾳ Ξενοκράτει συσχολασάν- 
τῶν» ὃ: 

On this principle it might be said with equal truth, that 
the pine crown was older than the parsley one, and that the 
parsley crown was older than the pine; as the third Isth- 
mian argument asserts: Στέφος δέ ἐστι τοῦ ἀγῶνος πίτυς" TO δὲ 
ἀνέκαθεν σέλινα καὶ αὐτοῦ ἣν 6 στέφανος : and as Plutarch him- 
self asserts*: Οἱ γὰρ Κορίνθιοι στεφανοῦσι τοὺς Ισθμια νικῶν- 
τας, ἱερὸν καὶ πάτριον στέμμα τὸ τοῦ σελίνου νομίζοντες" ἔτι γὰρ 

, n ? , oe a an , Ν / > LU 
τότε TOV ᾿Ισθμίων ὥσπερ viv τῶν Νεμείων TO σέλινον ἣν OTE- 
pavos, οὐ πάλαι δ᾽ ἣ πίτυς γέγονεν κ,τιλ. And as many others 
of the ancients in their allusions to the Isthmian crown, as if 
it had never been any thing but parsley’, seem to imply. 


τ Cf. Callimachus, Epigramm. ciii. v Polyznus, v. xii: Timoleon, i. ὧς. : 
(Bentleii), p. 475. Virgil, Eclog. vi. 68, and Serv. in loc.: 
5. Symposiaca, v. iil. 3. Juyenal, viii. 226, and the Scholia. 


t Timoleon, xxyvi. 
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The only remaining question then will be, when the parsley 
crown was laid aside, and the pine crown was restored? And 
though no certain answer can be returned to this question, 
yet we may conjecture it was probably at the restoration of 
the city of Corinth itself, when the Corinthians recovered 
the presidency of the games, which they had lost at the de- 
struction of Corinth, B.C.146. The date of that restoration 
was B.C. 44*; and that year itself was a summer Isthmian 
year, Olymp. clxxxiii. 4; and B.C. 42, two years later, 
Olymp. clxxxiv. 2, was a winter Isthmian one. As the epoch 
of the restoration of Corinth, no year was so well qualified 
a priori as this, to be the epoch of a change in the rule of 
the games; and especially of such an one as this of the re- 
currence to the old and original prize of the games. And 
though such a change, if made at this time, must have been 
more than one hundred years old in the time of Plutarch, 
still he might speak of it as of no very ancient date; espe- 
cially in comparison of the antiquity of the games them- 
selves. 

Of the probability however of this conjecture, the reader 
will judge for himself. It is certain that for the whole of the 
interval, embraced by the odes of Pindar, the recognised 
Isthmian crown was the parsley oneY; but this, at the ut- 
most, could not have been for more than 50 or 60 years. 
And though the story recorded by Dio Chrys. of the cynic 
Diogenes? (which was something that happened at the sum- 
mer Isthmia*) may appear to imply that the pine crown 
had been restored even before the death of Diogenes, B.C. 
323; to understand that literally would be inconsistent with 
the facts already ascertained, (that the parsley crown was 
still the only one, at the date of the battle of the Crimisus, 
only 17 years before; and still the only one in use, when the 
admiral’s ship, belonging to one of the Antigoni of anti- 
quity, acquired the name of the ᾿Ισθμία---- πα to Plutarch’s 
express testimony, that in his own time, and consequently in 
that of Dio Chrysostom, who was one of his contemporaries, 


x Cf. our Dissertations on the Prin- Scho]. ad Olymp. ii. 89: xiii. 45: 
ciples, &c. i. 95. 109. Isthmia, ii. 19, &c. 
y Cf. Olymp. xiii. 45: Nemea, iv. * ix. 201. 14—292. 46. 


143: Isthmia, ii. 20-25: viii. 136: a Cf. vi. 197. 5—198. 20. 
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the pine crown was of recent date. And even as a mis- 
statement on the part of the author, it is easily accounted 
for by the fact, that the Isthmian crown was de facto of pine 
in his time, and had been more than an hundred years be- 
fore. He alludes to it again, as the only one known to him- 
self>: Kal τὴν μὲν ᾿Ισθμοῦ πίτυν, οὐδὲν οὖσαν τῶν ἄλλων χλωρο- 
τέραν, μετὰ πολλοῦ πόνου καὶ κακῶν ἀναιροῦνται : so also Ma- 
ximus Tyrius ¢, and Pausanias¢?: which brings down the tes- 
timony to its continued use, whensoever restored, as low as 
A.D. 174 at least. 

We may conclude then that the chaplet of pine leaves was 
the only prize at the Isthmian games, from B.C. 1228, down 
to B.C. 582, the date of the institution of the winter Isth- 
mia: but whether the crown of parsley was substituted for 
it de facto at that time, we cannot undertake to say for cer- 
tain, much less why, even if it was. ‘The reason which is 
traditionally assigned for it, viz. the desire on the part of 
those who had the administration of the Isthmian games to 
assimilate them to the Nemean, will hardly appear satisfac- 
tory, if we reflect on the mutual rivalries and jealousies of 
the communities of ancient Greece, and the independence on 
one another, which they purposely affected—and that it was 
a priori as likely that one would have borrowed from another 
the names and order of the months of its calendar, as the 
badges and insignia of its characteristic imstitutions. It 1s 
certain too that, if the Isthmian crown was made up of dry 
parsley, and the Nemean one of green, there was a very 
sensible difference between them after all; as much as be- 
tween a crown of hay and a crown of grass: and it is diffi- 
cult to suppose that this distinction was not made on pur- 
pose, or that if the Corinthians had wished to adopt the 
Nemean crown for the Isthmia, why they might not have done 
so, without changing it from green parsley to dry. Green 
parsley, it might be supposed, for the climate of Corinth, 
might have been found among the natural productions of the 
season, even in the month of March, when the rose itself was 
wont to bloom for the same latitude; or when in any case, 


b Ixvi. 348. 30. © vil. 4. 67. ἃ viii. xlvill. 2. 
e Cf. Supra, iv. 687. 
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like the gardens of Adonis, wanted at midsummer, it might 
have been raised for the use of the games in particular, by 
artificial means *. 


Section XI.—On the confirmation of the Orbis Isthmius, or 
the Isthmian rule, by other arguments, and by cases of the 
Isthmia on record. 


i. Relation of the Isthmia to the Olympia. The Isthmia 
of summer, as we have seen, were followed so soon by the 
Olympia, that, in illustration of any two things connected as 
antecedent and consequent, nothing could be more obvious 
than to fetch an example from the relative order of these 
two games—as Aristotle doesf: Διχῶς yap γίγνεται τόδε ἐκ 
τοῦδε, ἢ ὡς τόδε λέγεται μετὰ τόδε, (οἷον ἐξ ᾿Ισθμίων ᾿Ολύμπια,) 
ἢ οὐχ οὕτως, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἐκ παιδὸς ἀνὴρ μεταβάλλοντος, ἢ ἐξ ὕδατος 


* If the winter Isthmia were instituted at the same time with the 
Asclepieia, or if the date of the former was fixed in the first instance with 
some special regard to that of the latter; it is possible that parsley might 
have been selected to furnish the material of the Isthmian crown from 
some connection with Aisculapius. A®sculapius was the god of medicine; 
and parsley was a medicinal, at least a funereal, plant, and in either capa- 
city might be supposed to have some relation to him. 

Hesychius has a gloss on the word ᾿Ισθμιάσι---Παροιμία, ἐπὶ κακοῦ βίου. 
ἐπίνοσος yap ὁ καιρὸς ἐν ᾧ τὰ Ἴσθμια cyerac—which seems to imply that the 
Isthmian season was notoriously unhealthy, and consequently either the 
winter Isthmian one, or the summer Isthmian one. The summer I[sth- 
mian season was so nearly the same with the Olympic, that if the former 
was notoriously sickly, so must the latter have been: which however is 
not known to have been the case. The Olympic season indeed, as we 
shewed!, was remarkable for the heat of the weather; but not, so far as is 
known at present, for any particular unhealthiness in itself. The winter 
Isthmia however, if fixed from the first to such a date as March 9, fell 
midway between winter and spring, almost in the very article of the trans- 
ition from the one to the other, which in all climates, and especially in 
warm ones like that of Greece, is generally a critical and unhealthy season. 
It is most probable therefore that the gloss in Hesychius was intended of 
the Isthmia of spring, and of the natural diseases of that season of the year. 
In this case, the parsley crown might be purposely adopted for them, in 
the first instance, as a means of propitiating A‘%sculapius, and of placing 
both the games and the season of the games under his tutela. 


1 Supra, vol. v. page 492. 


f ii. 994. 22: Metaphysica, A.”EAatTor, 2. 
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ἀήρ : an illustration, taken up and enlarged upon in various 
ways by his commentators—Aé€yerat ἔκ twos καὶ τὸ μεταγιγνό- 
μενον: ὡς ἐξ ᾿Ολυμπίων Ἴσθμια ὅ----᾿Αλλ᾽ οὐδὲ οὕτως, ὡς (ἐξ) 
᾿Ολυμπίων Ἴσθμια Ὁ ----σστι δὲ τοῦτο τὸ τόδε μετὰ τόδε. λέγεται 
γὰρ ἐξ ᾿Ισθμίων ᾿Ολύμπια, ἢ ἀνάπαλιν ὅτι γίγνεται μετὰ Ἴσθμια 
᾿Ολύμπια ἢ μετὰ ᾿Ολύμπια Ἴσθμια ἰ-- (ΒΙ0ἢ would be the case 
with the Isthmia of winter, in the second year of the Olym- 
pic cycle)—Oidre yap κυρίως λέγεται τόδε ἐκ τοῦδε ἐπὶ τοῦ χρό- 
vou, οἷον ἐξ ᾿Ισθμίων ᾿Ολύμπια "-----Οἱ δὲ γράφοντες ἢ ὡς τόδε, δύο 
παραδείγματά φασιν ἐπενηνέχθαι, ἐπὶ τοῦ κατὰ πρόβασιν καὶ προ- 
κοπὴν σημαινομένου, τοῦ ἐκ τοῦδε, τό τε ἐξ ᾿Ισθμίων καὶ τὸ ἐκ 
παιδός" πλὴν διενήνοχε τοῦ προτέρου τὸ δεύτερον, ὅτι ἐπὶ μὲν τοῦ 
προτέρου φθειρομένων καὶ παροιχομένων τῶν Ἰσθμίων ἐπέρχεται τὰ 
᾽Ολύμπια, ἐπὶ δέ γε τοῦ παιδὸς, τοῦ ὑποκειμένου μένοντος καὶ κατὰ 
πρόβασιν αὐξομένου, ἐπιγίνεται 6 ἀνήρ ---Γὰ δὲ μόνῳ τῷ ἑξῆς 
εἶναι κατὰ τὸν χρόνον. ὡς ὅταν λέγηται ἐξ ἰσημερίας ὁ πλοῦς" ὅτι 
γὰρ μετὰ τὴν ἰσημερίαν" οὐ γὰρ τῇ ἰσημερίᾳ εἰς πλοῦν γίνεται ἧ 
μεταβολή. ὁμοίως καὶ ἐκ Διονυσίων λέγεται Θαργήλια, καὶ ἐκ 
Πυθίων (corr. ᾿Ισθμίων) ᾿Ολύμπια τὰ *, 


* On this subject of the relation of the Isthmian cycle to the Olympic, 
we may observe that the Vetus Scholiasta on Pindar! seems to have 
thought that two persons might have gained a prize, one in the Isthmian 
games, the other in the Olympic, the same day. We cannot conceive 
however that he could have had any authority for that supposition, except 
the prima facie construction of the passage of Pindar in question. As to 
the coincidence itself—if the summer Isthmian date was restricted to 
June 17, and the earliest Olympic date could not anticipate on June 25— 
it must have been impossible, unless the Isthmia lasted eight or nine 
days. Nor does the testimony of Pindar himself, in the passage in ques- 
tion, authorize any such inference from it: all that it asserts in this in- 
stance being not that Epharmostus and Lampromachus had gained a 
victory—one in the Olympia, the other in the Isthmia—the same day, but 
that each had gained one in the Isthmia, on the same day. 

Προξενίᾳ δ᾽ apera 

T ἦλθον τιμάορος ᾿Ισθμίαι- 

σι Λαμπρομάχου μί- 

τραις, ὅτ᾽ ἀμφότεροι κράτησαν 


& Scholia, 573. 35 a. Alexander Aphrod. h Tbid. 573. 16 Ὁ. 
Ibid. 495. 38 Ὁ. Alex. Aprod. k Tbid. 596. 38 a. Asclepiades. 
1 Ibid. 596. 1. 6. τὰ Tbid. 727. 35 a. (1023 b. §.) 
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i. Summer Isthmia, Olymp. xci. 4, B.C. 412. The Isth- 
mia were celebrated this year, (the year after the consum- 
mation of the disasters in Sicily,) as we learn from Thucy- 
dides"; Tod δ᾽ ἐπιγιγνομένου θέρους K, τ. A. of δὲ Κορίνθιοι, 
ἐπειγομένων αὐτῶν τὸν πλοῦν, οὐ προεθυμήθησαν ξυμπλεῖν πρὶν 
τὰ Ἴσθμια, & τότε ἦν, διεορτάσωσι "---Εκείνους μὲν μὴ λύειν δὴ 
τὰς ᾿Ισθμιάδας σπονδάς °—’ Ep δὲ τούτῳ τὰ Ἴσθμια ἐγένετο, καὶ οἱ 
᾿Αθηναῖοι, ἐπηγγέλθησαν γὰρ αἱ σπονδαὶ κ', τ. λ.Ρ---Οἱ δὲ μετὰ 
τὴν ἑορτὴν ἀνήγοντο K,7. A.P The date of these games would 
be June 17, B.C. 412. 

ii. Winter Isthmia, Ol. xciv. 2, B.C. 402—Summer Isthmia, 
Ol. xciv. 4, B.C. 400. It appears from Andokides’, that be- 
tween the time of his return to Athens, B.C. 403, and that 
of his accusation, B. C. 400, both the Isthmia and the Olym- 
pia had been in course; at each of which he had served the 
office of ᾿Αρχιθέωρος. The Winter Isthmia would be in course 
March 9, Β. C. 402—the Olympia (Ol. xev,) July 2, B.C. 
400. The Isthmia would be in course too B. C. 400, Olymp. 
xciv. 4, June 17—not too near to the Olympia, July 2, to 
make it impossible that the same person should have been 
sent as ἀρχιθέωρος to both. If so, it is more probable the 
Isthmia alluded to here were those of the summer, B. ©. 400, 
than those of the winter, B. C. 402. 

iv. Winter Isthmia, Ol. xevi. 2, B.C. 394. It may be in- 
ferred from Diodorus’, that the year of Eubulides, (which 


μίαν ἔργον dv ἁμέραν" 

ἄλλαι δὲ δύ᾽ ἐν Κορίν- 

θου πύλαις ἐγένοντ᾽ ἔπειτα χάρμαι. 
The meaning of which is that Lampromachus and his brother, (Epharmos- 
tus, in whose honour the ode itself was written,) having each gained one 
victory in the Isthmian games on the same occasion, one or both of them 
gained two more, in the same games, (because in the same locality—the 
Isthmus, or games of Corinth.) Others of the commentators of antiquity 
seem to have understood these words to imply that one of these brothers 
had gained a prize at the Isthmia, the other at the Nemea, on the same 
day —which was still less possible—though that one and the same person 
might have gained a prize at the Isthmia of spring, and then another at 
the Nemea of spring—within a month or two of each other—was very 
possible, and seems to be implied in Isthmia viii. 4-8 itself. 


n viii. 7. cf. 6. ο Ibid. 9. » Ibid. το. 
tie 032. Cf, Vol. 11: 70. xvil. S xiv. 86. 85. 
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by his rule would enter Jan. 1, B.C. 394,) was Isthmian. 
And it was actually a Winter Isthmian year—which Diodo- 
rus in this instance confounded with that of the summer 
Isthmia next in order, Ol. xcvi. 4, June 17, B.C. 392. 

v. Summer Isthmia, Ol. cix. 4, B.C. 340. It is strongly 
implied in the different accounts of the circumstances of 
Timoleon’s victory of the Crimisus, that it must have been 
won in an Isthmian year, and when the Isthmia themselves 
were close at handt. This was actually the case. The date 
of the victory was June 13, B. C. 340: that of the Isthmia 
of summer, Ol. cix. 4, was only four days later, June 17 the 
same year. 

vi. Winter Isthmia, Olymp. cx. 2, B.C. 338. Demosthe- 
nes has recorded a decreeY of the Byzantines, passed in 
honour of the Athenians, after the raising of the siege of 
their city by Philip, in the first half of B.C. 339: ᾿Αποστεῖ- 
Aa δὲ καὶ θεωρίας ἐς τὰς ἐν τᾷ ᾿Ελλάδι πανηγύριας, ἤΙσθμια καὶ 
Νέμεα καὶ ΓΟλυμπια καὶ Πύθια. The order in which the two 
first games of the Period are here mentioned is not that 
which was to have been expected a priori: but it is ex- 
plained, if, as referred to the date of the decree, these were 
the first which would actually come round—the winter Isth- 
mia, March 9, and the spring Nemea, May 10, Olymp. ex. 2, 
B. Ὁ. 338. 

vii. Summer Isthmia, Olymp. exi. 4, B. C. 832. This year 
is ascertained to have been Isthmian by the testimony of 
Quintus Curtius* : and a summer Isthmian one too—be- 
cause the Isthmia were going on at or about the time of 
the siege of Tyre by Alexander. And that would be the 
case if the date of the summer Isthmia was June 17, and 
Tyre was reduced July 247. 

vil. Summer Isthmia, Olymp. cxix. 4, B.C. 300. A frag- 
ment occurs in Suidas, headed Δημήτριος ὁ ᾿Αντιγόνον, which 
the context shews to have belonged to the history of Ptolemy 
Soter: Αὐτονόμους τε δὴ Tas πλείστας τῶν ᾿Ελληνίδων πόλεων 





ἀφίησι, καὶ τὰς ᾿Ισθμιάδας σπονδὰς ἐπήγγελε, κελεύων οἷα ἐπ᾽ 
ἐλευθερώσει θαλλοφοροῦντας θεωρεῖν εἰς τὰ Ἴσθμια. ἄρας δὲ 
t Diodorus, xvi. 79: Plutarch, Ti- ΣΥΝ. ΤΙΣ, 115: X lv. v. 10, II. 


moleon, xxvi: Symposiaca, v. iii, 2: y See Vol. iii. 107. 112 ἢ. 
Polyzenus, v. xii. Timoleon r. 
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ἐντεῦθεν ἀπέπλευσεν én’ Αἰγύπτου, Λεωνίδην ἐπὶ τῇ ᾿Ἑλληνικῇ 
ἀρχῇ ἐπιστήσας" καὶ Λιβύης πάσης ἐκράτησεν, ᾿Οφέλλα τοῦ Κυρη- 
ναίου δυνάστου πρὸς ᾿Αγαθοκλέους κατὰ Σικελίαν ἀναιρεθέντος 
δόλῳ ἃ, διέμεινε δὲ ἄρα οὐκ ἐπὶ πολὺ Πτολεμαίῳ καὶ Δημητρίῳ 7 
ὁμολογία τῆς ξυμβάσεως πέρι. These particulars probably be- 
long to the year after Ipsus (B. C. 301), in which Antigonus 
lost his life. Demetrius laid siege to Athens after the bat- 
tle>; and this siege was probably raised by Ptolemy, and 
on this occasion. B.C. 800 was an Isthmian year, and the 
Isthmia (June 17) were at hand when he was at this time at 
Athens. 

ix. Summer Isthmia, Olymp. cxxxvii. 4, B.C. 228. The 
first war of the Romans with the Lllyrians is dated in the 
consular year of L. Postumius Albinus II. and Cn. Centuma- 
lus‘, U. Ο. 525, B.C. 229. It began this year, and was ter- 
minated by the submission of Teuta in the spring of the 
next‘? Fulvius, one of the consuls, returned with the fleet 
in the autumn; Postumius remained on the spot with the 
army through the winter. Zonaras addsf, Οἱ δὲ Ρωμαῖοι διὰ 
ταῦτα παρὰ Κορινθίοις ἐπῃνέθησαν, καὶ τοῦ ᾿Ισθμιακοῦ μετέσχον 
ἀγῶνος, καὶ στάδιον ἐν αὐτῷ ὁ Πλαύτιος ἐνίκησε. Polybius also 
implies 8 that the year in which the war was terminated was 
an Isthmian year, and that the Isthmia must have been cele- 
brated either in the spring, or in the summer. The triumph 
of Fulvius, ex Illurieis, proconsule, appears in the Fasti, 
x kal. Quinctiles, July 11, B.C. 228: and if the Isthmia 
were celebrated only June 17 the same year, and yet Plau- 
tius, and the rest of the Romans who had taken a part in 
their celebration, were present at Rome at this triumph, (as 
they probably were,) that would be a critical, but not an 
impossible, coincidence. 

x. Summer Isthmia, Olymp. exlv. 4, B.C.196. This year 
is known to have been Isthmian, from the fact of the pro- 
clamation of the liberty of Greece, made this very year at 
the Isthmian games, by the proconsul Titus Quinctius Fla- 


8. Cf. in ᾽Οφέλλα. d Polybius, ii. 11,1. 12, 3. 
> Plut. Dem. xxxiii. cf. xxx—xxxiv. € Ibid. ii. 12, 2: Dio, cli, 3. 
¢ Eutropius, iii. 4: Florus, ii. 5, 4: f 403 A. 
Orosius, iv. 13.248: Polybius, ii. 4, 7: & ii. 12, 8. 
8, 4-13: Dio, cli: Zonaras, viii. 19. h Origines Kal. Ital. ii. 85. Ixxvi. 


401 B. 403 A. 
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mininus; on which Plutarchi: Τῇ γοῦν Κορινθίων πόλει πρὸς 
τοὺς “ἕλληνας τὸ αὐτὸ δὶς ἤδη συμβέβηκε. καὶ γὰρ Τίτος ἐν Ko- 
ρινθῳ τότε, καὶ Νέρων αὖθις καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς ἐν Κορίνθῳ παραπλησίως 
᾿Ισθμίων ἀγομένων τοὺς “EAAnvas ἐλευθέρους καὶ αὐτονόμους ἀφῆ- 
κεν, ὁ μὲν διὰ κήρυκος, ὡς εἴρηται, Νέρων δ᾽ αὐτὸς ἐπὶ τῆς ἀγορᾶς 
ἀπὸ βήματος ἐν τῷ πλήθει δημηγορήσας. ἀλλὰ ταῦτα μὲν ὕστερον Ἐ. 
It was made an article of the peace with Philip, after 
Kynoskephale (in July!), B.C. 197, that he should with- 
draw his garrisons, πρὸ τῆς τῶν ᾿Ισθμίων πανηγύρεως, June 17, 
B. C. 196. 

xi. Summer Isthmia, Olymp. cexxxv. 4, A.D.165. Lastly, 
it may be collected from Lucian, that the Isthmia were cele- 
brated A.D. 165. He speaks™ of having heard some his- 
tories of the Parthian war in the reign of M. Aurelius and 
L. Verus, recited at Corinth, before the war with the Mar- 
comanni", A. D. 167, after the war with the Parthians, A.D. 
162-165: and yet before the triumph of Verus®. If so, 
critically A.D. 165, in which this triumph was celebrated. 
It is most probable therefore that he heard these histories 
recited at the Isthmian games, A. D. 165, Olymp. ccexxxv. 4. 
To their continued existence in his time he has other allu- 
sions P. 


i Vita, xii. 

k Cf. x. xi: Philopoemen, xv: 
Apophthegm. Regum, Flamininus, 11: 
Περὶ τοῦ ἐν Δελφοῖς Ei. i: De sera 
Numinis Vindicta, end: Polyb. xviii. 
26-31: Livy, xxxili. 34. 30, 31, 32: 
Appian. ix. Eclog. vii. 2: Val. Max. 
iv. viii. De Liberalitate, 5: v. ii. 6: 
Anthologia Greca, i. 241. Alczi Mes- 


senii, xvi. et xxii. 

1 See our Origines Kal. Ital. iii. 84 7. 
Polyb. xviii. 27. 2. 

™ ii. 19. Quomodo scribenda sit His- 
toria, 40, 29. 25, 17-20. 38, 29. 29, 21. 
41, 3!- 

n Pag. 7. 5. 6. 

© Pag. 41. 921: 

P iii, 261, 262. Navigium, 20. 


DISSERTATION XV. 


On the Civil year, in the time of Homer, and its relation 
to the Natural or the Julian, as it may be 
collected from the Odyssey. 


ΘΗ ΡῈ 


Section I.—On the Chronology of the Action of the 
Odyssey. 


Tue critics and commentators of antiquity observed long 
ago that the Action, both of the Iliad and of the Odyssey, 
comprehended a certain number of days; which they have 
attempted to define, though they are not always agreed 
about it. And yet the beginning and the ending of every 
day in each are so distinctly marked, that there is no diffi- 
culty in determining how many must have entered either of 
these poems from first to last. In proof of this fact, it 
would make no difference which of them we undertook 
to examine first, for it is equally true of both; but foras- 
much as for our purpose in this and the succeeding Disser- 
tation, (which is the determination of the nature, the con- 
stitution, and the relations to the natural or Julian year, of 
the civil year, in the time of Homer, and from his own testi- 
mony as contained in these two poems,) the notices supplied 
by the Odyssey are more numerous and circumstantial, if 
not more critical, than those which appear in the Iliad—we 
will begin with collecting, and arranging day by day, the 
notes of time interspersed in the Odyssey. And while we 
are doing this, we will beg leave to anticipate the conclusions 
which have yet to be established, so far as to add to each of 
these days, both its date in the primitive equable calendar, 
for the time being, and the corresponding Julian one. 
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Synopsis of the Action, and the Chronology, of the Odyssey, day by day. 





Day. xii Month. Midnight. B.C. 














i 3d March3 9go9 Lib. i. A. 16-444. cf. vers. 272. 372. 
423-428. 443. 
ii 4 March 4 — Lib. ii. B. 1-434. cf. 262. 357. 385, 
386. 305. 
ill 5 March 5 --- Lib. iii. T. 1-403. cf. 329. 334. 366. 
lv 6 March 6 — _ Lib. iii. I. 404-490. cf. 486. 
v =| March 7 — _ Lib. iii. T. 4g1—iv. A. 305. cf. ili. 497: 
iv. 61. 194. 213, 214. 294, 295. 
vi 8 March8 — Lib.iv. A. 306-847. cf.624. 786.841. 
vil 9 Marchg — Lib. v. E. 1-227. cf. 225. 
vili—x1 10-13 Mar.10-13 — Lib. v. E. 228-262. 
xil 14  Marchi14 — Lib. v. E. 263-277. 
XXViil 30 March 30 — Lib.v. E. 278. cf. vii. H. 267. 
Epag. 
ΧΧΙΧ I March 31 — Lib. v. E. 279-387. cf. vii. H. 268. 
ΧΧΧ 2 April 1 — Lib.v. E. 388—vi. Z. 47. cf. v. 390. 


279. 466. 469: vi. Z. I. 31. 117: 
vii. H. 283-289: v. E. 34: vi.Z.170. 





XXXl 3 April 2 — Ibid. 
ΧΧΧῚΪ 4 April 3 — Lib. vi. Z. 48—vii. H. 347. cf. Z. 97, 
08. 52. Hi. 189,222. 229. 519. 
XXXill = April 4 — Lib. viii. ©. 1—xili. N.17. cf. Θ. 417. 
429: x1. A. 330. 351. 373-375: 379- 
i Month. 
XXXIV I April 5 — Lib. xii. N. 18-92. cf. 29-31: xiv. 
=. 344. 
XXXV 2 April 6 — Lib. xiii. N. 93—xv. 0.55. cf. xiv. 3. 
407. 457. 512.532: xv. O. 4-8. 50. 
XXXVI 3 April 7 — Lib. xv. O. 56-188. cf. 185. 
XXXVil 4 April 8 — Lib. xv. Ο. 189-493. cf. 296. 301. 
308. 392. 396: 34-40: xvi. II. 50. 
XXXVIil 5 April 9 — Lib. xv. 0. 494—xvi. Π. 481. cf. O. 
505, 506: II. 2. 270. 452, 453. 
xXx 6 Aprilro — Lib. xvii. P. 1—xx. Y. go. cf. P. 170. 


190, 101. 570. 599, 600. 606: Σ. 
22, 23. 304, 305. 327: T. 50. 319, 
ΟΣ ΤΕΣ ΝΠ πὔ: 

Aprilir -- Lib. xx. Ύ. 91—xxili. Ψ. 345. cf. Y. 
146. 175: &. 226. 265. 280. 428: 
X. 107: Ψ. 241-246: 

xl 8 Aprilr2 — _ Lib. xxiii. ¥. 347—xxiv.2. 548. cf. ¥. 

362. 371, 372: Q. 215. 360. 379. 


xl 
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It appears from this synopsis that the number of days con- 
tained in the Odyssey is neither more nor less than forty-one. 
It appears “also that in almost every instance the beginning 
of each is specified with the mention of dawn, morniny, or 
sunrise ; so that from the jirst day to the forty-first inclusive 
the reckoning proceeds from morning to morning. If there 
is any exception to this rule, it is in the first day of all; the 
morning of which is not distinctly mentioned, like that of 
every subsequent one. But the arrival of Athena at Ithaca 
on this day (the second important event of the day) coin- 
cided with the usual time of the δεῖπνον α ; and both in the 
Iliad and in the Odyssey the δεῖπνον denotes the first meal, 
in the course of one and the same day, as the δόρπος does the 
/ast—and the time of the former is seen to have been usually 
sunrise, or soon after, that of the latter, after, or not before, 
sunset. Nor besides these two is any other meal specified in 
either of these poems, as usual in the course of any one day, 
in the times of which they treat *. The mention of the 


* Hesychius!; “Op ἡμεῖς λέγομεν ἄριστον τοῦτο 6 ποιητὴς καλεῖ δεῖπνον. 
τὸ δὲ δεῖπνον δόρπον---Δεῖπνος 2 τὸ παρ᾽ ἡμῖν ἄριστον λεγόμενον ... δόρπος 
δὲ ὁ ἑσπερινός *—Ccena apud antiquos dicebatur quod nunc est prandium : 

q Ρ 
vesperna quod nunc ccenam appellamus Ἵ--- 
*Hyos δ᾽ ἠέλιος μὲν ev αἰθέρι μώνυχας ἵππους 
ἄρτι παραγγέλλει. μέσσατον ἦμαρ ἔχων, 
δείπνου δὴ λήγωμεν ὃ -- 
Καὶ ἄριστον μέν ἐστι τὸ ὑπὸ τὴν ἕω λαμβανόμενον᾽ δεῖπνον δὲ τὸ μεσημβρι- 
ριστον μ ὴ μβανόμ μεσημβρ 
νὸν, ὃ ἡμεῖς ἄριστον δόρπον δὲ τὸ ἑσπερινόν. μήποτε δὲ καὶ συνωνυμεῖ τὸ 
ἄριστον τῷ δείπνῳ. ἐπὶ γὰρ τῆς πρωϊνῆς που τροφῆς ἔφη" 
Οἱ δ᾽ ἄρα δεῖπνον ἕλοντ᾽ ---ἀαἀπὸ δ᾽ αὐτοῦ θωρήσσοντο. 

ετὰ γὰρ τὴν ἀνατολὴν εὐθὺς δειπνοποιησάμενοι προέρχονται εἰς τὴν μάχην --- 
μ Yop 7H ἢ edie Poepx EG) 
Δεῖπνον τὸ ἑωθινὸν ἄριστον ® εὐθέως yap peta τὸν ὄρθρον αὔξην λαμβανού- 

ρ γὰρμ P Le 
ons THs ἡμέρας ὁ ὑλοτόμος ἐπὶ TO ἑωθινὸν ἄριστον ἔρχεται ... οὐ λέγει δὲ 
δεῖπνον τὴν ἑσπερινὴν τροφὴν νῦν, ἀλλὰ δεῖπνον καλεῖ ὃ ἡμεῖς ἄριστον, καθ᾽ 
ἣν ὥραν καὶ ὁ Sputépos ἀριστοποιεῖταιϑ. The word ἄριστον however does 
ἣν ὥρ ρυτόμος ἀρ ρ 
twice occur in Homer, in the classical sense of the πρωινὸν ἔμβρωμα, and of 
: p μβρωμ 


DG Α, 124. 134. 


] Αριστον. 6 Iliad. ©. 53, 54- 
2 Etymologicum M. 7 Athenzeus, i.19. cf. Plutarch, Sym- 
3 Cf. in Δόρπηστος. pos. Vili. vi. 4. 
4 Festus, iii. 61. cf. xix. 20. 590. I. 8 Schol. ad Iliad. A. 86. Ἦμος δὲ 
Vesperna: xi. 237. t1. Merendam: δδρυτόμος. 
xiv, 371.13. Prandium. 9 Cf. ad Odyss. B. 20. 


» Theognis, 991. 
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δεῖπνον then in either of them is, generally speaking, equiva- 
lent to that of the morning; as that of the δόρπος, still more 
regularly, is so to that of the evening. 

The particulars of each of these days may be summarily 
stated as follows. 


Argument or Fable of the Odyssey. 


The action of the poem is opened on the first day with a 
council of the gods, from which Posidon alone is absent. 
After this Athena repairs to Ithaca, in the disguise of Men- 
tor; and arrives, and appears to Telemachus there, about the 
usual time of the Δεῖπνον ; that is, still in the morning of the 
day. The rest of this day, and the evening or night before 
the next, are passed in the palace of Ulysses. 

On the second day, in the morning, an ἐκκλησία or assembly 
of the people of Ithaca is summoned by Telemachus; in the 
course of which he declares it to be his intention to go 
abroad, in search of tidings concerning his father. After 
sunset the same day, he sets out for Pylus. The voyage to 
Pylus lasts all the night. 


our breakfast !°—Acimvoy τὸ ἑωθινὸν ἄριστον 11"... δόρπον δὲ τὸ ἑσπερινόν . . 
Αἰσχύλος δὲ κακῶς" ἄριστα, δεῖπνα, δόρπα θ᾽ αἱρεῖσθαι (τρίτα.) τρισὶ δὲ οὐ- 
δέποτε οὔτε μνηστῆρες οὔτε μὴν Κύκλωψ ἐχρῶντο τροφαῖς. The passage of 
Aéschylus here referred to is a fragment of the Palamedes!?. And that 
he recognised the morning meal, at the time of the war of Troy, under 
this name of ἄριστον, appears from his Agamnemnon!%. Yet the next 
scholion on the same place asserts the fact thus denied by the other: Τρισὶ 
τροφαῖς ἐχρῶντο οἱ παλαιοὶ, καὶ THY μὲν πρώτην ἐκάλουν ἄριστον, ἣν ἐλάμβα- 
νον πρωΐας σχεδὸν ἔτι σκοτίας οὔσης ... τὴν δὲ δευτέραν δεῖπνον, τὸ καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς 
ἄριστον... τὸ δὲ τρίτον δόρπον, τὸ καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς δεῖπνον. οἷ. ad Ὡ. 124 also. 
The case however is as the first scholiast asserts, viz. that there is no evi- 
dence in the Iliad or the Odyssey of more than two meals, the δεῖπνον and 
the δόρπος, as usually taken in one day. 

Suidas, (after the scholia just quoted,) under δεῖπνον and δόρπος, at- 
tempts to assign the etymon of these terms respectively— Αριστον᾽ παρὰ τὸ 
εἰς ἀριστείαν προέρχεσθαι---δεῖπνος" μεθ' ὃν δεῖ πονεῖν---δόρπος" mapa τὸ δόρυ 
παύειν. The first of these is confuted by the quantity of the first syllable 
in ἄριστον, which is long. The other two might be admissible—that of 
δεῖπνος at least—though that of δόρπος is more questionable. 


10 Niad. ©. 124: Odyss. M1. 2. cf.  thius, Tl. B. 385. 242. 16: Od. B. 20. 
Eustathius ad 1]. 2. 123. 1342.7: ad 1432-1: P. 599. 1833. 1. : 
Odyss. TI. 2. 1291. 21. 12 Fragm. 168. ct. Athenzeus, i. 19. 

1! Schol. ad Il. B. 381. cf. Eusta- 13 Vers. 330-332. 
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On the ¢hird day after sunrise Telemachus lands on the 
coast of Pylus; where he finds Nestor, his sons, and his peo- 
ple, celebrating a sacrifice to Posidon on the seashore—in 
which, after making himself known, he is invited to partake. 
The remainder of this day and the next night are passed in 
the house of Nestor. 

On the fourth} day, Telemachus, accompanied by Pisistra- 
tus, the youngest of the sons of Nestor, sets out to Sparta, 
to visit Menelaus; whose return home is supposed to have 
recently takenfplace. A day’s journey with a chariot is made 
this day, on the road to Sparta, as far as Pheree°®; and the 
night is spent at Phere in the house of Diocles. 

On the fifth day, after dawn, Telemachus and Pisistratus 
continue their journey to Sparta; where they arrive about 
the usual time of the ddpzos, the second or concluding meal 
of the day *: and they are entertained for the night in the 
palace of Menelaus. 

The morning of the sixth, down to the time of the detzvor, 
is passed by Telemachus still at Sparta. But at this point of 
time the narrative leaves him, to return to the suitors in 
Ithaca; who are supposed to have now, for the first time, 
become aware of the fact of his departure to Pylus+. In 


* The word δεῖπνον is certainly used of this meal, in this instance (v. 
624); but the context! proves that the δόρπος must have been meant. 
The account of the journey back again from Sparta to Pylus 2 shews that 
the distance from Sparta to Pherze was a whole day’s journey; and it 
must have been the same from Phere to Sparta: so that, if they left 
Phere in the morning, they must have arrived at Sparta in the evening. 
In after-times, Thucydides * makes the distance from Pylus to Sparta 400 
stades; and it might have been more from the Pylus of Nestor. 

We may infer from this instance of the use of the term δεῖπνον in the 
sense of δόρπος that the meaning of the former was more general than 
that of the latter. Δεῖπνον is sometimes used by Homer instead of δόρπος, 
but δόρπος never instead of δεῖπνον. 


+ There is no reason to suppose that the argument is not strictly histo- 
rical in this representation ; or that the resumption of proceedings in Ithaca 
did not follow consecutively on this interruption of those at Sparta. Cf. 
A. 655. 746 (compared with B. 374), 785: 842-847: E. 18: N. 412. 

© Schol. ad Odyss. Γ. 488 Ἐς Φηράς: Θεσσαλίας, Paral (or Φειαὶ) δὲ τῆς 
Φηραὶ μὲν τῆς Λακωνικῆς, Pepai δὲ τῆς “HAddos. 


) 


1 See ver. 194. 213, 214. 2 O. 184-186. 3 Lib. iv. 3. 
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consequence of this discovery, they concert among them- 
selves a scheme to intercept him on his return, by stationing 
a ship in his way back: and they carry this scheme into exe- 
cution after the δόρπος, i. 6. after the arrival of the evening of 
this day P. 

The seventh day opens with a second consultation of the 
gods *. Athena intercedes a second time in behalf of Ulys- 
ses; and Hermes is despatched to the island of Calypso, with 
the commands of Jupiter that she should dismiss Ulysses. 
This message is executed the same day; and the residue of 
the day, and the night following, are transacted in the island 
of Calypso. 

On the morning of the eighth day Ulysses begins to build 
his raft; and finishes it some time in the course of the ede- 
venth day, on the fourth day after he began the work. But 
the night of this day was passed in the island of Calypso. 

On the twelfth day of the general action, the fifth day since 
the commencement of the building of the raft, Ulysses sets 
sail from the island of Calypso. Seventeen days inclusive of 
this first day are passed in sailing without let or impediment 
of any kind: and these extend from the beginning of the 
twelfth day to the end of the twenty-eighth. 

On the eighteenth day of the voyage, the twenty-ninth of 
the general argument, he comes within sight of the moun- 
tains of Pheeacia; and at the same time is himself discovered 
by Posidon, returning from AXthiopiat. Posidon raises a 
storm, for the destruction of both his raft and him; which 
lasts two nights and two days. 

On the third day after his discovery by Posidon, the second 
since the destruction of his raft, the twentieth of the voyage 
from the island of Calypso, the thirty-first of the general 


_ * And this is proved by ver. 18 to have been strictly continuous on all 
the preceding events. 


+ The discovery was made on the eighteenth day, as appears from E. 
390: H. 267. 288. compared with 279: yet not long before the evening, 
as may be collected from E. 388—where the two nights and two days for 
which Ulysses, after the loss of his raft, was swimming for his life, are 


supposed to have begun with night, i.e. the end of the day. Consequently 
the end of the 18th day. 


p A. 786. 842-847. 
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argument *, Ulysses is cast on shore at the mouth of the 
river in Pheacia. This is supposed to have happened just 
before night4; and both this night, and the next day, from 
morning until noon at least, if not until a time approaching 
to sunset Γ, are spent by him in sleep, after his fatigues in the 
seas. In the course of the night between, Athena appears 
in a dream to Nausicaa, the daughter of Alkinoiis, and re- 
minds her of the propriety of preparing for her marriage (the 
time of which was at hand), by washing her clothes on the 
following day. 

On the morning of the thirty-second day Nausicaa, attended 
by her maidens, repairs for this purpose to the mouth of the 
river and the sea-side. About noon the same day Ulysses is 
awakened from sleep, and discovers himself to Nausicaa. By 
her direction, he delays his arrival at the city until after sun- 
set t, or the time when the young women went out to fetch 
water’; and reaches the palace of Alkinotis somewhat later 
than the usual time of the δόρπος, i.e. when the libation to 
Hermes, the concluding ceremony of that repast, was at 
hand *. 

On the morning of the thirty-third day, an assembly is 
held of the people of Pheacia; and a ship is got ready to 
take Ulysses home. After this, the morning’s meal or δεῖ- 
πνον ; and that being over, the athletic exercises and other 
exhibitions for his entertainment, down to sunset the same 
day. Then the evening’s repast or dép7os—in the course of 
which those circumstances occur, which gave occasion to his 
making himself known to Alkinoiis. And this is followed 
by the recital of his adventures, beginning with his departure 
from Troy, down to the time of his arrival in Pheacia +. 


* That all these notes of time are consistent with each other, appears 
from ἘΠῚ 279. 282. 390. 388. 34: Z.170: H. 267. 287. 

+ This narrative began I. 39, and lasts to M. 453. A break in it in- 
deed is interposed at A. 331, when it was about half over; but the story 
is resumed A. 384; and continued from that time without interruption to 
the end. 


4 E. 465. 469. &e. t Z. 295. 

r H. 289. cf. Z. 321, which must VH. 18: ef O440,.441 2 -T.. 153 
have been intended of the first declin- 158: Κ΄ 105-108. 116. 
ing of the sun after noon. x H. 136-184. 215. 


S H. 288. cf. Z. 96-08. 
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The thirty-fourth day, from morning till sunset, is passed 
still in Pheacia. But after sunset Ulysses embarks, and 
sets out to Ithaca. The passage is made in one night; and 
Ulysses, having fallen asleep on the way, is landed by the 
Pheeacians, still sleeping, in the harbour of Phorkys in 
Ithaca, about the usual time of the rising of the morning 
starh; and consequently on the morning of the ¢hirty-fifth 
day. 

On the morning of the thirty-fifth day, Ulysses being now 
in Ithaca and awakened from his sleep, Athena appears to 
him in the form of a young man of Ithaca. He then pro- 
ceeds to the house of Eumeus in Ithaca, Athena to Sparta. 
The rest of this day, and the following night, are passed by 
him with Eumeus*. Athena, in the course of the same 
night, appears to Telemachus in Sparta; in consequence of 
which he prepares for his return on the following morning. 

The thirty-sivth day is taken up with the journey of Tele- 
machus and Pisistratus back from Sparta to Phere; and the 
thirty-seventh with the journey from Phere to Pylus; two 
days in returning, as it had been in going. At Pylus Tele- 
machus takes his leave of Pisistratus, without staying to bid: 
adieu to Nestor; and in order to elude the observation of 
the suitors, who were still keeping watch for his return, he 
continues his route to Ithaca the same night, accompanied 
by the soothsayer Theoclymenus. The voyage, as before, lasts 
all night; and Telemachus lands in Ithaca in time to arrive 
at the house of Eumezeus, by the usual hour of the δεῖπνον, 
or (as it is here called) the adpucrov'. During however this 
voyage of his back from Pylus, the narrative passes to Ulys- 
ses and Eumeeus, in the house of the latter; from the time 
of the δόρπος on the evening of the thirty-seventh day * down 
to daybreak on the morning of the thirty-eighth}. 

On the morning of the ¢hirty-eighth day, soon after his 
arrival, Telemachus despatches Eumeus to the city, to carry 
word to Penelope of his safe return+. Eumzus comes back 


* This day and the night ensuing are consequently the first of the three 
days and nights during which Eumeus, as he afterwards tells Penelope 
(P. 515), was entertaining Ulysses, before the return of 'Telemachus. 

+ The absence of Telemachus from home, on this principle, lasted ex- 


hN. 93. iO. 494. Tl. 2. cf. p. 293, note. kK QO. 300. 1 Thid. 494. 
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in the evening, by the time of the δύρπος ; having made no 
stay™*, During his absence, Ulysses makes himself known 
to Telemachus. In the course of the same day too, soon 
after the news of the return of Telemachus has reached 
Penelope, the suitors, who had been lying in wait for him 
ever since the evening of the sivth day, return to the city". 
On the morning of the thirty-ninth day Telemachus re- 
turns to the city; where he arrives, before the ordinary time 
of the δεῖπνον. Ulysses, accompanied by Eumeus, follows 
him, as soon as the day was more advanced P; yet he too 
arrives before the same meal was quite over’. Argus re- 
cognises his old master, as soon as he reaches his own gates; 


and dies directly after. 


which follows it, are spent in the palace of Ulysses". 


The rest of this day, and the night 


On 


the departure of the suitors for the night, Ulysses assisted 


by Telemachus removes the arms$: 


and after this, when 


Telemachus also, and the rest of his household, were gone to 
bed, he has an interview with Penelope, out of which arises 
his recognition by Euryclea his nurse. 

The fortieth day is ushered in as an holiday of the gods ; 
and, as it appears from the context, as the feast-day of Apollo 


in particular ¢. 


The δεῖπνον of the day being over’, Pene- 


actly 35 days and one night—i.e. from the evening of the second day of 
the action to the morning of the thirty-eighth. 

* It may hence be collected that his house and stabula were about an 
ordinary half-day’s journey distant from the city—as further appears from 
P. 190 compared with 25. 170, and the sequel. 


™m II. 452. 

ὉΠ. 348 sqq. 

° P, 170, or, as it is here called, the 
deimynoros. Hesychius, Δειπνηστύν" 
τὴν τοῦ δείπνου ὥραν.--Δορπιστός᾽ dpa 
τοῦ δείπνου : as if these modifications 
of those terms denoted not the meal, but 
the time of the meal—not breakfast or 
supper, but breakfast or supper time. 

ΡΟΣ 25) 109.) PON. 

q Cf. 213, 214. 260 sqq. 

The stay of Ulysses at the house of 
Eumeus was consequently four days 
and four nights ; from the morning of 
the 35th day to that of the 39th. 
Eumeus himself after this (P. 515) 
speaks to Penelope of having been his 
host three days and three nights only— 
from the 35th to the 37th inclusive. 


But Telemachus had come home on 
the morning of the 38th ; after which, 
with a delicacy and propriety, only 
enhanced by not being plainly expres- 
sed, he would not represent Ulysses as 
any longer his own guest, but that of 
Telemachus his master. Besides he 
had himself been absent the whole of 
the fourth day—for which conse- 
quently in strictness Ulysses could 
have had no entertainer but Telema- 
chus. 

r The evening is mentioned P. 606, 
which the context requires to be 
understood of the evening’s meal, or 
the: Odpmos. “cl. ἘΞ 44. τῇ. 303. 
Evening as such appears, Σ. 304. 305. 

8 Τὶ 1-46. 


Lions 146.9276. Y T. 390-394. 
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lope proposes to the suitors the trial of the bow; and while 
that is going on, Ulysses makes himself known to Eumzeus 
and Phileetius*. About the time of the ddpzos the same dayy, 
the Μνηστηροφονία begins; and it is over, and the house 
purified again, before the usual time of going to bedz. The 
night after this is purposely made longer than usual by 
Athena. 

On the morning of the forty-first day, when it was yet 
scarcely light, Ulysses and Telemachus set out to visit Laér- 
tes>. They arrive just before the time of the δεῖπνον ὁ; and 
while that is being prepared Ulysses discovers himself to 
Laértes. About the same time, as soon as the news of the 
slaughter of the suitors has got abroad, an assembly is held 
of the people of Ithaca. One half of them, headed by Eu- 
peithes the father of Antinoiis, set out to take revenge on 
Ulysses; and they arrive at the house of Laértes soon after 
the δεῖπνον. Ulysses, Laértes, and Telemachus, followed 
by their retainers, encounter the party of Eupeithes. Eupei- 
thes is killed by Laértes, at the first onset; but, between 
Ulysses and the rest, before hostilities have proceeded any 
further, a peace is concluded through the mediation of 
Athena in the likeness of Mentor. 


Section I].—Jnference from the above premises, that the 
Action of the Odyssey begins in the xiith month of the 
Calendar for the time being, and ends in the ist. 


The first and most obvious remark, which the preceding 
summary of the argument of the Odyssey suggests, is this; 
That at the very beginning of the narrative, on the first day 
of the general action, while all the gods besides are supposed 
to have been present in Olympus, Posidon is supposed to 
have been absent. And not only on the first day, when the 
first consultation is held among them, concerning the restor- 
ation of Ulysses to his own country, but also on the seventh, 
when the second council is held, on the same subject. And 
not merely for this interval of six days, from the first of 
these consultations to the second, but for the whole of the 
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interval from the first day of the action to the twenty-ninth ; 
when he is first seen to have been returning to Olympus. 

Now, though the absence of Posidon from Olympus, at 
this juncture of circumstances, when the ceconomy prepara- 
tory to the final return of Ulysses was about to be set on 
foot by the rest of the gods, might be absolutely necessary 
to that effect; even this absence itself, and with such an 
end in view as that—must have been due to some cause ; 
sufficient to account for it, in the case of Posidon in par- 
ticular, in contradistinction to the rest.of the gods, for the 
first 29 days of the action at least. And the reason assigned 
for it by the poet himself is this; That the Aithiopians, all 
this time, were holding a feast in Ais honour, and he was 
gone from Olympus, to be present at it in person—and as 
long as it was still gomg on in Aithiopia, so long he also was 
personally present there, and absent from Olympus. 

"ANN ὁ μὲν Αἰθίοπας μετεκίαθε τηλόθ᾽ ἐόντας" 

Αἰθίοπας, τοὶ διχθὰ δεδαίαται, ἔσχατοι ἀνδρῶν, 

οἱ μὲν δυσομένου Ὑπερίονος, οἱ δ᾽ ἀνιόντος" 

ἀντιόων ταύρων τε καὶ ἀρνειῶν ἑκατόμβης" 

ἔνθ᾽ ὅγε τέρπετο δαιτὶ παρήμενος" K,T.r.° 
And it was from A®thiopia that he was returning, when he 
first descried Ulysses on his raft, from the mountains of the 
Solymi*, on the 18th day of the voyage to Pheacia, the 29th 
of the general action. 

It appears to us then to be only a necessary inference from 
this state of the case, at the opening of the narrative of the 
Odyssey, that the first 29 days of the action, (supposed to be 
continuous, and therefore the first or the last 29 of some one 
of the months of the Primitive calendar, each of which con- 
sisted of 30 days alike,) either per se, or κατ᾽ oixovoylav—either 
among the Greeks in Homer’s time, or among the Atthio- 
pians—or among both, were sacred to Posidon. The state of 
the case indeed in this respect is partially the same at the 
beginning of the Iliad; viz. that there too, as well as here, 
the gods were absent, and absent in Aithiopia, when the 


* Schol. ad Odyss. E. 283: Σολύμων.---Τῆς Κιλικίας εἰσίν. ὅθεν καὶ οἱ 
Σόλυμοι ὠνομάσθησαν, ἀπὸ Σολύμου τοῦ Διὸς καὶ Χαλκηδονίας, ὡς ᾿Αντίμαχος 
λέγει. 
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action opened. But there is this difference between the cir- 
cumstances of these cases respectively, that at the opening of 
the Iliad al/ the gods are absent in Atthiopia together; at the 
opening of the Odyssey only one of them, Posidon in parti- 
cular. On that occasion too they are all absent only ten or 
twelve days at the utmost—on this, Posidon individually is 
absent 29 consecutive days at least. The utmost therefore 
which could be inferred from the state of the case in the 
Tliad is that the first ten, or at the most twelve, days of the 
action, were sacred to all the gods in common, and to all in 
Ethiopia. And in like manner, from the state of the case 
in the Odyssey, nothing less can be inferred than that the 
first 29 days of the action, either de facto, or κατ᾽ οἰκονομίαν, 
for the sake of the end intended by this absence of his in 
/Ethiopia for the first 29 days of the action of the Odyssey, 
must have been sacred to Posidon, either in the Primitive 
Greek calendar, or in the Primitive A<thiopian calendar, of 
Homer’s time, or in both; and in Homer’s time both were 
the same. 

Now the first 29 days of the action are to all intents and 
purposes the first integral month of the action; and to sup- 
pose these first 29 days sacred to Posidon, is to suppose the 
first integral month sacred to Posidon also. It follows that, 
if we give the name of Posideon to the first 30 days in the 
action of the Odyssey, the calendar of the Odyssey opens in 
the Posideon of the Odyssey. Now there was a Posideon 
also in the lunar correction of Solon; a month sacred to 
Posidon, and called after his name, and declaratory of its 
relation to him in particular by its name alone. And this 
month, called after Posidon, and sacred to him, in the lunar 
correction of Solon was the xiith. And the lunar correction 
of Solon having been directly derived from the Primitive 
solar calendar, and the months of the former, mutatis mutan- 
dis, at the time of the correction, having been absolutely the 
same with those of the latter, the lunar Posideon, at the time 
of the correction, was the solar Posideon also at the same in- 
stant of time. And the lunar Posideon being the xiith month 
in the lunar calendar, the solar Posideon must have been the 
xlith in the solar. It follows that, if the action of the Odys- 
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sey opens in the month sacred to Posidon, it opens in the 
xiith month of the Primitive solar year *. 

We shall probably confirm this conclusion, if we can ascer- 
tain the day in this month, on which the action must be 
supposed to have opened. 

Now the action of the Odyssey cannot be supposed to have 
opened on the first of this month, if it was really sacred, or 
assumed to have been sacred, to Posidon. For when the 
council of the rest of the gods was taking place in Olympus, 
on the first day of the action, Posidon was already in A‘thio- 
pia, and already enjoying the honours done to him on this 
occasion by the A‘thiopians— 

"Ev@ ὅγε τέρπετο δαιτὶ παρήμενος--- 

The motions even of the gods from place to place are not 
supposed by Homer to have been instantaneous. He allows 
them a proper time to go to any quarter, and a proper time 
to return from it again, as well as a proper time for the 
transaction of the business which takes them there. He 
could not therefore have represented Posidon as already in 
Ethiopia on the day of this council, had he supposed him to 
have set out from Olympus, in order to go there, only that 
very morning. 

Neither can it be supposed to have opened on the second 
of this month; because, on the third day from the beginning 
of the action, (which, on this supposition, must have been 
the fourth of the month,) when Telemachus arrived at Pylus, 
he found Nestor, his sons, and his people in general, holding 
a feast on the seashore in honour of Posidon; and that this 
was no common occasion of its kind may be inferred from 
the nature and magnitude of the preparations which appear 


* It does not follow that this month was called Posideon in Homer’s 
time, even though it might be sacred to Posidon in the Greek calendar of 
his time. But as to this latter fact itself, the connection of the last month 
of the Primitive calendar among the Greeks with Posidon even before it 
had yet received the name of Posideon; it is probably to be traced to the 
event commemorated by the Thessalian Peloria, of which we gave an ac- 
count supra, v. 749. If an event like that had happened in the last month 
of the Primitive calendar, so long before Homer’s time, that was quite 
enough to account for the last month’s passing, in his time, as sacred to 
Posidon. 
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to have been made for it; there being nine ἕδραι, or com- 
panies, of 500 each, all engaged upon it at once, and nine 
bulls for every ἕδρα, partly for the purpose of sacrifice, and 
partly for the entertainment of those who were present !. It 
would follow from this fact that, in the Greek calendar, at 
this time, the fourth of the month must have been in an 
eminent manner sacred to Posidon; and though we would 
not undertake to say that this might not have been the case 
in the time of Homer, it may still be observed that no such 
peculiar relation of the fourth of the month to him in parti- 
cular appears to have been known to, or recognised by, the 
Greeks of later times. The fourth of the month in the calen- 
dar of later times was sacred to Hermes, and also to Her- 
culess; but not, so far as is known from testimony at pre- 
sent, to Posidon. There is reason too to believe that this 
consecration of the fourth day to Hermes was older among 
the Greeks than the transition of the Primitive solar calendar 
into the lunar; and, in fact, was one of the relations of that 
kind, which were derived to the lunar calendar of later date, 
from the older solar one: the ultimate foundation of the 
relation in either case having been the fact of the supposed 
birth of the Hermes of the Greeks, the Thoth of the Egyp- 
tians, on the fourth of the tenth month of the Primitive 
equable year. 

This then is a strong ground of presumption that the ac- 
tion of the Odyssey could not have opened on the second of 
the month; and, as it has just been shewn that it could not 
have opened on the first, it follows that the first day on 
which it could have opened must have been the third. And 
the truth appears to be that it actually opened on the third. 

For, on that supposition, the third day of the action, in- 
stead of falling on the fourth, would fall on the /i/th, of the 
month. And though there are strong grounds of objection 
a priori to the supposition of a peculiar relation of the fourth 
of the month, in the Greek calendar, at any time, to Posi- 
don, there are none to the same supposition in the case of 
the fifth of the month. It is not known indeed from testi- 
mony that the fifth of the month in the lunar calendar of 
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later times was sacred to Posidon; but neither is it known 
that it was not so; and it may be inferred from one of the 
Scholia on the Ihad, that the number five was sacred in 
some sense or other to this divinity, or that he in particular 
had a special interest in the fifth of the month. Besides 
this, the principal divisions of the primitive equable month 
having been the decadal ones, (those which fell on every 
tenth day of the month,) especially among the Greeks, and 
in Homer’s time; the next in importance to these would 
naturally be the middle day of each of these divisions them- 
selves: and the fifth of the month being the first of these 
subdivisions—the middle day of the first decad, the middle 
of the Μὴν iorduevos—even if not beforehand consecrated to 
the service of Posidon, by rule and custom, it was as likely 
to be selected for an extraordinary solemnity in honour of 
him, as any *. 

But the principal reason for coming to the conclusion 
in question, that the actual date of the opening of the action 
of the Odyssey could not have been earlier than the third 


* We may see reason hereafter, if we come to treat of the date of the 
capture of Troy, and of the date and circumstances of the νόστος, or return, 
of the Greeks, to conclude that the date of the return of Nestor in parti- 
cular, (who was one of the few that made the voyage home in safety,) was 
the fifth of the Epagomene, or the fifth of Gamelion, the first month. And 
this safe return of himself and his people, when so many of their com- 
panions in arms perished in the course of the voyage from the shores of 
Troy to their own country also—with the usual feeling of piety, and of 
the habitual reference of every thing to the providential ordering of the 
gods, which characterised this early period of Greek history, being attri- 
buted to the special favour of Posidon, it might have had this effect of 
consecrating the fifth of the month, among the Pylians in particular, to 
him, and of making it a stated feastday with Nestor, for the rest of his life, 
and his people, in honour of him. Nor can we help suspecting that this 
is the true account of the ceremony in which Nestor was found engaged, 
upon the third day of the action of the Odyssey; that the solemnity in 
honour of Posidon, on that day, was peculiar to him and the Pylians; 
that it had an historical foundation, and was ultimately to be attributed to 
their safe return from Troy on the fifth of the month. 


h Ad Iliad. ¥. (xxiii.) 171: Οἰκεῖος 
δὲ τῷ νεκρῷ 6 ἴσος ἀριθμός. διὰ τοῦτο 
τῷ Ποσειδῶνι πέντε θύουσιν. It is not 
impossible that ἴσος in this passage 
may be in error for ἄνισος, And it is 


still more probable that πέντε is a cor- 
ruption of τῇ πέμπτῃ, with the ellipsis 
of ἡμέρᾳ: And that would directly 
imply that the fifth of the month was 
consecrated to Posidon. 
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of the month, is after all the rule to which we have already 
adverted ; that even for the movements of the gods, to and 
from a given locality in space, in the opinion and according 
to the representations of Homer, some proper interval of 
time was necessary. The gods were absent in Aithiopia at 
the beginning of the action of the Iliad also; and it is capa- 
ble of proof that while the whole length of their absence 
from Olympus on that occasion was twelve days, the whole 
length of their presence in Athiopia was only fen; the dif- 
ference of two days, passed on this supposition neither in 
Ethiopia nor on Olympus, being accounted for by the fact 
that it took them one day to go from Olympus to AXthiopia, 
and another to come back from Aithiopia to Olympus. 

Now Posidon is seen to have been returning from Aithio- 
pia on the 29th day of the action. The last of the days 
consequently passed by him in Aithiopia must have been the 
28th. Add to this the two days, before the opening, on the 
first of which he was already in Aithiopia; and the whole in- 
terval of time, spent by him in Athiopia, will have been 30 
entire days, or one integral equable month: to account for 
which nothing will be necessary, except to suppose that he 
went to A‘ithiopia the day before the first of these, and re- 
turned from it again the day after the last. Tis is the true 
state of the case, with respect to the opening scene of the 
action of the Odyssey. It is laid on the third of the 30 days 
sacred to Posidon, in Athiopia, if not in Greece; when he 
had been three days absent from Olympus, but as yet only 
two days present in Aithiopia. And that these thirty days 
would be equivalent to one integral month of the calendar, 
of the time of Homer, requires no proof. And that they 
were intended in this instance of the last integral month in 
the calendar of this time itself, (the month which in the 
lunar calendar of later date, derived from this primitive solar 
one, was called Posideon,) has been inferred from that coin- 
cidence itself, and may be still further confirmed by another, 
which has not yet been pointed out. 

For the xiith integral month in the primitive equable ca- 
lendar being necessarily followed by the five supplementary 
days, which, though included in none of the months, were as 
necessary in their place and proportion to the integrity of 
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the year as any of them; if these 30 days sacred to Posidon, 
at the beginning of the action of the Odyssey, were the last 
integral month of the calendar for the time being, nothing 
could more reasonably, nor more certainly, be expected than 
that the traces of these five supernumerary days should be 
discoverable, in the Odyssey itself, between the end of these 
thirty days and the end of the action. Let us therefore pro- 
ceed to inquire how far that is the case. 

In the first place, the entire action of the poem, as we 
have seen, comprehending a period of 4] days, the first 28 
of which, on this supposition, were the last 28 days of the last 
month of the year; subtract 28 from 41, and there will re- 
main 13, after the termination of the last month of the year, 
and before the conclusion of the general action; which, on 
the same principle, will have to be divided between the five 
Epagomene at the end of this one year, and so much of the 
first month of the next, as is taken in also by the action in 
general, before its own termination. And supposing the first 
five of these thirteen days to have been the five Epagomenze of 
the year expiring, the last eight will be the first eight days 
of the year coming in; and the general action of the Odys- 
sey, on this principle, having begun on the third of the 
twelfth month of the primitive calendar in one year, will ter- 
minate on the eighth of the first, in the next. 

What proof then have we to produce that the action of the 
Odyssey is actually terminated on the eighth of the month? 
The fact, we may answer, which appears from its own chro- 
nology, that it is actually terminated on the day after the 
μνηστηροφονία. For the day after the μνηστηροφονία, on this 
principle, being supposed to have been the eighth of the 
month, the day of the μνηστηροφονία itself must have been 
the seventh of the month. Now it has been already observed 
- of this day *, that it is ushered in as an holiday of a certain 
kind ; the first, of which any intimation is discoverable, be- 
tween the first allusion to this, and the mention of the feast 
in honour of Posidon on the third day of the general 
action, 37 days before. And this holiday in general, the 
date of which would thus appear to have been the 7th of 
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the month, turns out to have been a feastday of Apollo in 
particular— 

Κήρυκες δ᾽ ava ἄστυ θεῶν ἱερὴν ἑκατόμβην 

ἦγον" τοὶ δ᾽ ἀγέροντο καρηκομόωντες ᾿Αχαιοὶ 

ἄλσος ὕπο σκιερὸν ἑκατηβόλου ᾿Απόλλωνος '--- 
An inference which all the scholiasts and commentators of 
antiquity were agreed in drawing from this passage, with re- 
ference to the relation of this one day to Apollo among the 
gods in general; though they mistook the reason of the rela- 
tion itself, and supposed it to have been due to the coin- 
cidence of this day with the νουμηνία, or first of the lunar 
month *, instead of the seventh of the solar. The day of the 
μνηστηροφονία combined two characters; both that of the 
seventh of the solar month. and that of the first of the lunar 
month, in the sense of the true solar and lunar conjunction, 
which also, as we shall see hereafter, actually fell on this 
day. But that which made it a feastday of Apollo was its 
coinciding with the seventh of the solar month ; the seventh 
of the solar month, at this period in the history of the 
calendar, and of the relation of particular days to particular 
objects of worship, being the day sacred to Apollo. In 
proof of which, and for the explanation of the reasons on 
which this sacredness of the seventh day to Apollo in parti- 
cular was founded; we refer the reader to the Dissertation 
on the Pythian Institution, and the Pythian Cycle, of Phil- 
ammon ™, 

We argue then from this coincidence that the fortieth day 
of the general action of the Odyssey, the day of the trial of 
the Bow, and of the slaughter of the suitors in particular, 
which is there recognised as a stated feast-day of Apollo, was 


* Od. Y. (xx.) 156. Of the day of the Mynarnpodovia. 
᾿Αλλὰ μάλ᾽ ἦρι νέονται, ἐπεὶ καὶ πᾶσιν ἑορτή. 
On which the Scholiast : Ταύτην τὴν ἡμέραν ἑορτὴν καὶ νουμηνίαν παρατίθε- 
ται ᾿Απόλλωνος ἱερὰν καὶ. τι λ. Again, on vers. 163. Τρεῖς σιάλους---Διὰ τὴν 
ἑορτὴν τρεῖς ἄγει. ἕνα γὰρ καθ᾽ ἡμέραν εἰώθει. Cf. ad P. 186. 
The comparison of Pr. 162: ᾧ. 258. 265-268: X. 7, can leave no doubt 


that Apollo was the god, in honour of whom the festivity of this day was 
supposed to have been going on. 
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the seventh of the month. And that being admitted, then, 
from this conclusion, along with the preceding, that the first 
28 days of the action were the last 28 of the xiith month of 
the calendar for the time being, it will follow that this se- 
venth of the month, the stated feast-day of Apollo, the day 
of the μνηστηροφονία, must have been the seventh of the firs¢ 
month. And thus both parts of the proposition which we 
undertook to establish, That the action of the Odyssey 
opened in the xiith month, and ended in the ist, of the ca- 
lendar of the time being, would appear to have been made 
out by the necessary proofs. There are however other con- 
firmations of it, discoverable in the Odyssey, which are found 
to conspire with the preceding in leading to the same result ; 
to the consideration of which we will proceed. 


Section III.—On the Period in the year at which marriages 
were celebrated in the time of Homer, or in the times to 
which the action of the Odyssey belongs. 


As there was one month in the Greek calendar of later 
times which bore the name of Posideon, so was there an- 
other which bore that of Gamelion; and as the former was 
the twelfth in that calendar, so was the latter the first ; and 
as the name of the former, virtute termini, intimated a spe- 
cial relation of the month so called to Posidon, so did the 
latter, virtute termini also, a special relation of that month to 
marriage. 

We hope hereafter to devote a Dissertation to the con- 
sideration of the reason of this latter name in particular ; 
the effect of which, we trust, will be to bring to light a 
curious and interesting fact in the history of the cus- 
toms of primitive antiquity, which has been hitherto over- 
looked by the learned in general: viz. the celebration of 
marriages in one month of the year, and that month the 
first of the year. It is a singular coincidence that the first 
month in the Attic calendar, (if that may be assumed as 
the Type of the Greek calendar of the same time in gene- 
ral,) from the time of Solon downwards, is found to have 
borne the name of Γαμηλιὼν, and the last the name of Ποσει- 
dedv. It will be an equally singular coincidence, if it can 
be proved, that as the action of the Odyssey begins in the 

eo 
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month sacred, or supposed to be sacred, to Posidon, so it 
ends in the month sacred, or supposed to be sacred, to mar- 
riage. The inference from these coincidences will be obvious 
—viz. that the Γαμηλιὼν of Solon must have been as truly 
the antitype of the Γαμηλιὼν of Homer, as the Ποσειδεὼν of 
the former, of the Ποσειδεὼν of the latter; and that from the 
name and place of the Γαμηλιὼν of Solon we may as certainly 
or as probably infer the name and place of the Γαμηλιὼν of 
Homer, as from the name and place of the Ποσειδεὼν of the 
former the name and place of the Ποσειδεὼν of the latter. 

Now, though the intimations from which we collect the 
fact of this custom of public and private life, in the time of 
Homer, or in the times of which Homer treats, interspersed 
in the Odyssey, are not all equally direct and decisive; yet 
taken together they are sufficient to establish the point in 
question, to the satisfaction of any unprejudiced person: and 
taken in conjunction with the proofs to the same effect, 
which we hope to bring together in a future Dissertation, 
they amount to a demonstration of it. Let us confine our- 
selves at present to those which occur in the Odyssey itself. 

i. Soon after the arrival of Athena at Ithaca, on the 
morning of the first day of the action, she puts this question 
to Telemachus— 

"AN ἄγε μοι τόδε εἰπὲ Kal ἀτρεκέως κατάλεξον" 

τίς δαὶς, τίς δὲ ὅμιλος ὅδ᾽ ἔπλετο; τίπτε δέ σε χρεώ; 

εἰλαπίνη ἠὲ γάμος ; ἐπεὶ οὐκ ἔρανος τάδε γ᾽ ἐστίν Ὁ, 
And though this allusion to a marriage-festivity, as one of 
the possible explanations of all the bustle and the profusion 
which was visible on this occasion, may not authorise any 
certain inference that a stated time of such festivities in 
general was now arrived or at hand, yet every one must 
allow that the question does not become the less pertinent, 
nor the allusion less significant, if such was actually the 
case. 

ii. When Telemachus and Pisistratus, on the evening of 
the fifth day of the action, arrive at Sparta; they find Me- 
nelaus celebrating the wedding-feast of his daughter Her- 
mione, and of his son Megapithes. 

Tov δ᾽ εὗρον δαινύντα γάμον πολλοῖσιν ἔτῃσιν 
υἱέος nde θυγατρὸς ἀμύμονος ᾧ ἐνὶ οἴκῳ“. 
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But the date of this arrival, it will be said, was the 7th of 
Posideon; and this wedding-feast, if an instance in point to 
the fact of the custom for which we are contending, should 
have been going on in Gamelion. The truth however, (as 
the context of the account proves,) is that though this mar- 
riage-feast was going on in Posideon, the marriage which it 
was intended to commemorate, for any thing which appears 
to the contrary, was to take place in Gamelion; the reason 
being that, though Megapithes was affianced to the daughter 
of one of the Spartans, and consequently to some one on the 
spot, Hermione was betrothed to Neoptolemus, and could not 
be actually married to him before her arrival at Pthia in 
Thessaly. It is clear, under such circumstances, that Menelaus 
was celebrating a wedding-feast on this occasion, but not her 
wedding-feast ; and celebrating the former at home in Posideon, 
because the latter was to take place at a distance from home 
and in Gamelion,—and that he was celebrating Megapithes’ 
also merely as an accompaniment of that of Hermione *. 

i. It is a yet more critical proof of the approach of the 
season, dedicated to the ceremony of marriage, not long be- 
fore the close of the action of the Odyssey itself, that on 
the 31st day, the night of the third Epagomene, the night 
after the landing of Ulysses in Phaacia, Athena reminds 
Nausicaa of this fact, in a dream, as a reason why she 
should prepare for the ceremony, by washing her linen on 
the following day— 


* It is certain that neither Hermione nor Megapithes had yet been 
married when Telemachus arrived at Sparta; nor does it appear that even 
Megapithes had yet been so up to the day of his departure, 30 days after. 
He is described as performing the part of cupbearer (οἰνοχόος) to his 
father and his guests at the time of this departure itself: O. 100-141: 
and the scholiasts of antiquity remark that Homer assigns this office 
only to unmarried persons of either sex: (cf. ad Odyss. A. 601 :) and be- 
cause Hebe was represented in the Iliad as still acting even then in the 
capacity of the cupbearer of the gods—they inferred from that fact, (whe- 
ther truly or not is another question,) that Homer did not know of the 
mythus of later times, which, after the reception of Hercules among 
the gods of Olympus, assigned him Hebe as his wife: ad Iliad. A. 2: 
Ἤβη---ἡ διπλῆ, ὅτι παρθένος ἡ “Ἥβη: οἰνοχοεῖ yap. οὐκ ἄρα γεγάμηται ὑφ᾽ 
Ἡρακλέους, ὡς ἐν τοῖς κατὰ τὴν νεκυίαν ἠθετημένοις. 
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Σοὶ δὲ γάμος σχεδόν ἐστιν, ἵνα χρὴ καλὰ μὲν αὐτὴν 
ἔννυσθαι, τὰ δὲ τοῖσι παρασχεῖν οἵ κέ σ᾽ ἄγωνται. 

And it is clear from the language of this address, that though 
thus reminded that the time of her being married to some 
one or other was at hand, even she herself did not yet know 
to whom; and that appears equally clearly from her own 
address to her father the next morning 4, and from her 
language to Ulysses in the course of the same day". If then 
she was reminded of her approaching marriage at all, as 
something of which she was herself aware, it could have 
been only as aware beforehand simply of the fact, that the 
stated time and season of marriage for all the young women, 
who like herself were of a marriageable age, was now at 
hand. And this passes, as we have observed, on the night of 
the third Epagomene; only two days, or three at the most, 
before the end of the year, and the first day of the marrying 
month, if that was the first of the new year. And Nausicaa, 
thus admonished by Athena herself of the preparation which 
she had to make for the approaching solemnity, sets about it 
on the following day; one day at least, if not more, before 
the end of the year, and the arrival of the first of Gamelion. 

iv. It is an equally, if not a still more, critical timation 
that the month proper for marriage was actually now come 
when the action of the Odyssey was brought to a close, that 
on the evening of the Mnesterophonia, the fortieth day of the 
action, and the seventh of the first month itself—-in order to 
prevent the fact of the slaughter of the suitors becoming 
known the same night—and in order to divert the suspicions 
of the people of Ithaca—by command of Ulysses the bard 
Phemius begins to play on the harp, and the rest of the in- 
mates of his house to dance and sings; that so the people 
might be made to believe the queen had at length chosen 
one of the suitors, and they were all celebrating her wedding 
that very night. And the artifice is supposed to succeed, and 
to produce the desired impressiont. There was the utmost 


PeZ 27 0{525) ΠῚ 
᾿Επεὶ οὔτοι ἔτι δὴν παρθένος ἔσσεαι. 


a Ib. 66. τ Tb. 244, 245. 273-288. & W. 129-152. 
t Ib. 135. 149. 
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propriety in all this, if Gamelion was actually the month de- 
voted to marriage at this time among the Greeks. Nothing 
could be more natural in that case than this supposition of 
the people, so produced. Any day in Gamelion, and espe- 
cially in the first decad of Gamelion, might have been proper 
for a marriage festivity; and none more so at this time than 
the seventh of that decad itself, which was both the feast-day 
of Apollo, and the new moon—the connection of which with 
the ceremony of marriage may appear hereafter. 

There are yet other proofs of the fact for which we are 
contending, which might be produced from Homer himself; 
and some of them may possibly come under our notice here- 
after. These however appear to us sufficient to authorise 
the conclusion that there must have been some one month, 
in his time, or in the times of which he treats, which bore a 
more special and determinate relation to the ceremony of 
marriage than any other in the year besides; and that this 
was at hand when the action of the Odyssey opened, and 
arrived, when it was brought to a close. And this conclusion 
being taken along with the other, that the Odyssey opened 
in the twelfth month of the calendar for the time being, and 
ended in the first; it will follow that this month, specially 
dedicated to marriage, must have been the first month in the 
calendar. And this conclusion too, taken along with the fact 
that there was one month in the calendar of Solon, derived 
from the calendar of Homer, which bore the name of Posi- 
deon, and another which bore the name of Gamelion, and 
the former the twelfth, the latter the first month, in the ca- 
lendar of his time too, will leave no doubt that the Odyssey, 
which opens in the month of its own calendar, sacred or 
supposed to be sacred to Posidon, and ends in the month 
of its own sacred to marriage, must have begun in the 
twelfth, and have ended in the first, month of the civil calen- 
dar of the time being. But without assuming, at present, 
that the Posideon of Homer was the twelfth, and the Game- 
lion of Homer was the first, month of the calendar of his 
time, we shall proceed to inquire into the relation of the 
calendar of the Odyssey to the civil year for the time being ; 
or, to express this proposition somewhat differently—W hat 
reason there may be to suppose that the year of the Odyssey, 
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and the civil year of the time being, were absolutely one and 
the same; and the former so strictly accommodated to the 
latter, that the action of the Odyssey opens at the end of one 
civil year, and ends at the beginning of the next. 


CHAPTER II. 


On the further proof of the fact that the Action of the Odyssey 
begins in the twelfth month of the Civil year, and ends in 
the first. 





Section I.—On the length of the absence of Ulysses from 
home, and the precise time of his return, according to 
Homer. 


Preliminary to this inquiry, we must begin with determin- 
ing the length of the wanderings of Ulysses, and the precise 
time of his return to Ithaca, at last, according to Homer. 
The later writers, (whether Greeks or Romans,) though copy- 
ing, as they supposed, implicitly the statements of Homer 
himself, would mislead us upon this point, if we thought it 
sufficient to refer to their construction of his testimony *. 


* The reason of this is, that they always speak of the number of the 
years of the war, or of the length of the wanderings of Ulysses, or of that 
of his absence from home, as zen or twenty years, without considering 
whether they were current years or complete. 

Δέκα γὰρ ἀντλήσας ἔτη 
πρὸς τοῖσιν ἔνθαδ᾽ ἵξεται μόνος πάτραν. 


Οὐδ᾽ ᾿οδυσεὺς ἑκατόν τε καὶ εἴκατι μῆνας ἀλαθείς 2. 
ὋὉ δὲ Λαέρτης εἴκοσιν ἔτη καθ᾽ ἑαυτὸν ἐν ἀγρῷ διαιτώμενος ὃ. 


Erroremque ducis totidem, quot vicerat, annis 
Jactati pelago, geminataque Pergama ponto 4. 


Quique tot errando, quot bello, perdidit annos? 
Raptus et Hzmoniis flebilis Hector equis 5? 


Est pia Penelope, lustris errante duobus 
Et totidem lustris bella gerente viro ©. 


1 Euripides, Troades, 433. 2 Theocritus, xvi. 51. 
3 Plutarch, De Tranquillitate Animi, ii. 4 Manilius, ii. 4. 
5 Ovid, Amores, ii. i. 31. 6 Ars Amandi, iii. 15. 
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We must go therefore to Homer himself, and accept no man’s 
interpretation of his meaning instead of his own. 

Now, with respect to the supposed time of the return of 
Ulysses to his own home, after once quitting it to go to Troy, 
from every passage in the Odyssey, in which any allusion to 
this subject is found to occur, the same inference requires to 
be drawn; viz. that it was some time in the twentieth year. 

As, 1. From the speech of Halitherses, on the morning of 
the second day, the fourth of Posideon, when the assembly 
of the people of Ithaca was being held— 

Καὶ yap ἐκείνῳ φημὶ τελευτηθῆναι ἅπαντα, 
ὥς οἱ ἐμυθεόμην ὅτε Ἴλιον εἰσανέβαινον 
“᾿Αργεῖοι, μετὰ δέ σφιν ἔβη πολύμητις ᾿᾽Οδυσσεύς. 
giv κακὰ πολλὰ παθόντ᾽, ὀλέσαντ᾽ ἄπο πάντας ἑταίρους, 
ἄγνωστον πάντεσσιν ἐεικοστῷ ἐνιαυτῷ 
οἴκαδ᾽ ἐλεύσεσθαι. τὰ δὲ δὴ νῦν πάντα τελεῖται ν. 

ii. From the words of Ulysses to Telemachus, on the 38th 

day of the action, the 5th of Gamelion— 
Ἤλυθον εἰκοστῷ ἔτεϊ ἐς πατρίδα γαῖαν *. 

ili. From the poet himself, when Ulysses had just been 

recognised by Argus, on the 39th day, the 6th of Gamelion— 
“Apyov δ᾽ αὖ κατὰ poip ἔλαβεν μέλανος θανάτοιο, 


>? col ~ ΄σ 
αὐτίκ᾽ ἰδόντ᾽ ᾿Οδυσῆα ἐεικοστῷ ἐνιαυτῷ ἢ. 





Exemplum est animi nimium patientis Ulyxes, 
Jactatus dubio per duo lustra mari7. 


Penelope poterat bis denos sola per annos 
Vivere, tam multis femina digna procis 8. 


Et si egomet patrio de litore raptus, 
Quatuor emeritis per bella per equora lustris, 
Errarem 9. 


Et ego quocunque navigare debuero vicesimo anno (i.e. like Ulysses) 
perveniam 19, 


* The truth of this representation, as a matter of fact, is questioned by 
Alian!; Kuvi δὲ Bios, φασὶ, μήκιστος τέτταρα καὶ δέκα τὰ ἔτη. “Apyos δὲ 


NATE 71. ΧΠ. 206. ΤΩ ΡῚ 326: 
7 Epp. De Ponto, iv. x. Ὁ: cf. 13: 9 Statius, Silv. iii. v. 6. ad Claudiam 
iv. xvi. 13. uxorem. 
8 Propertius, ii. ix. 3. cf. ili. ix. 39- 10 Seneca, Opp. ii. 230. Epp. liii. 5. 
42: ΧΙ. 25. cf. the Scholia on Horace, i. vi. 7. 


1 De Natura Animalium, iv. 40. 
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iv. From Ulysses’ words to Penelope, in the evening of the 
same day— 
Ἤδη γάρ οἱ ἐεικοστὸν ἔτος ἐστὶν 
ἐξ οὗ κεῖθεν ἔβη καὶ ἐμῆς ἀπελήλυθε πάτρης 2— 
which is to be referred to the date of his pretended visit to 
Crete, on his way to Troy, (consequently in the first year of 
his absence,) alluded to just before. 


v. From his words to Euryclea, the same night, after she 
had just recognised him— 

Ἤλυθον εἰκοστῷ ἔτεϊ ἐς πατρίδα γαῖαν Ὁ. 

vi. From his words to Eumzeus and Philcetius, the next 
day, the 7th of Gamelion— 

Ἤλυθον εἰκοστῷ ἔτεϊ ἐς πατρίδα γαῖαν “. 

vii. From those of Telemachus to Penelope, the same night. 
reproaching her with her incredulity in still refusing to re- 
cognise her husband— 

Ὅς of κακὰ πολλὰ μογήσας 
ἔλθοι ἐεικοστῷ ἔτεϊ ἐς πατρίδα γαῖαν I— 
and Ulysses’ also, on the same occasion— 
“Os of κακὰ πολλὰ μογήσας 
ἔλθοι ἐεικοστῷ ἔτεϊ ἐς πατρίδα γαῖαν ©. 

vii. And lastly, From those of Ulysses to his father Laértes 

the next day— 


+ - - “ 
Ηλυθον εἰκοστῷ ἔτεϊ ἐς πατρίδα γαῖαν ἵ. 





ὁ ᾽Οδυσσέως καὶ ἡ περὶ αὐτὸν ἱστορία ἔοικεν παιδιὰ “Ομήρου εἶναι. But Ari- 
stotle, ἃ much better authority, considered it both possible and probable 2: 
Aw καὶ Ὅμηρον οἴονταί τινες ὀρθῶς ποιῆσαι TO εἰκοστῷ ἔτει ἀποθανόντα τὸν 
κύνα τοῦ ᾽Οδυσσέως 5. So too the scholia ad P. 291: ᾿Αλλὰ μετὰ τοσαῦτα 
ἔτη πῶς ἔζη ὁ κύων ; ᾿Αριστοτέλης φησὶ τέσσαρα καὶ εἴκοσι ζῆν ἔτη κύνα. So 
likewise Eustathius4: Ὅτι δὲ καὶ εἰκοσιτέσσαρα ζῶσιν ἔτη κύνες ἱστόρησαν 
οἱ μεθ᾽ “Ὅμηρον. 

It is probable that Argus was not more than 20 years old complete, at 
the time of this return of Ulysses; in other words, that he was not more 
than a year old when Ulysses first went to Troy. This seems to be only 
a natural inference from Homer’s own account of him, 

"Ov pa ποτ᾽ αὐτὸς 
θρέψε μὲν, οὐδ᾽ ἀπόνητο᾽ πάρος δ᾽ εἰς Ἴλιον ἱρὴν 


ᾧχετο 5, 
ZN; 272. a Ib. 192-199. > Ib. 484. ς . 208. 
dW. ror. e [bid. 169. f 2. 322. 
2 De Anim. vi. 20. 184. 12. 3 Cf. v. 14. 127. 21-24. 


4 Od. P. 327. 1821. 6. 2-P. 292. 
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The next question is, What is to be understood by this 
20th year? The beginning, or the end? The 20th current, 
or the 20th complete? ΤῸ this we reply,—It is to be un- 
derstood of the beginning of the 20th year; and so critically 
of the beginning as to be dated from the first day of the 
year itself. And this being proved, it follows that the action 
of the Odyssey begins in the last month of the 19th year of 
the absence of Ulysses, and ends in the first of the 20th: 
and unless it can be proved that the years of his absence in 
general were reckoned by Homer from any other epoch than 
that of the civil year of the same era itself, it will follow, 
from all these coincidences laid together, that the action is 
opened in the last month of one such year, and closed in the 
first of the next. 

By way of introduction indeed to this question, it might 
have been necessary to enter here on the examination of the 
precise duration of the war of Troy, according to Homer 
also: but we shall reserve that for a future opportunity. 
We will assume at present, that from the departure of the 
Greeks on the expedition, to their return home again, there 
was an interval of nearly ten years exactly. In other words, 
the date of the Néoros coincided as nearly as possible with the 
end of the tenth, and the beginning of the eleventh, year, 
dated from the departure. 

The particulars of the Néoros, so far as they concerned 
Ulysses, between the date of his departure from the coast 
of Troy, and his arrival in the island of Pheacia, are com- 
prehended in the ᾿Αλκινοῦ ἀπόλογος, related on the night of 
the 33rd day, the 5th Epagomene of the current year, which 
in itself is a curious coincidence—this day, as we hope to see 
by and by, having been the very last day of the ninth year 
since the departure from Troy, and of the nineteenth since the 
departure from Ithaca. 

Now the departure from Troy, with which this narrative 
begins, in the case of Ulysses, was a second departure; as 
appears from the comparison of this account with that of 
Nestor, given to Telemachus at Pylus on the third days. If 
however we begin to trace the course and succession of par- 


& 1. 39. 56-58: Γ. 155-164. 
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ticulars, from the time of this departure 4, and follow it care- 
fully down to the point of time when the first considerable 
interruption of the continuity of the voyagings or wander- 
ings of Ulysses is seen to occur, with his arrival in the island 
of Kirke, and his subsequent detention there'; the specified 
intervals will be found to amount to ¢wo months and twenty- 
three days at least, besides those, which though not specified 
are implied, or required by the necessity of the case. So 
that, from all these intimations together, it may very pro- 
bably be inferred that the precise time of this first interrup- 
tion of the continuity of his wanderings, (in other words, 
this detention in the island of Kirke,) howsoever brought 
about, and howsoever embellished in its circumstances with 
the poetical and the marvellous—was neither more nor less 
than the usual date of the closing of the sea, or of the cessa- 
tion of voyages by sea, in this first year of the Νόστος ; 
which, at this period of the history of such voyages, we may 
take it for granted was not later than the autumnal equinox. 
The beginning of the sojourn with Kirke then coincided 
with the autumnal equinox in the first year of the Νόστος, 
the eleventh of the absence of Ulysses from Ithaca. 

This sojourn is supposed to have lasted from that time to 
the end of the year at least. 

Ἔνθα μὲν ἤματα πάντα τελεσφόρον eis ἐνιαυτὸν 
ἥμεθα δαινύμενοι κρέα T ἄσπετα καὶ μέθυ ἡδύ. 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε δή ῥ᾽ ἐνιαυτὸς ἔην, περὶ δ᾽ ἔτραπον ὧραι, 
μηνῶν φθινόντων, περὶ δ᾽ ἤματα μακρὰ τελέσθη, 
καὶ τότε μ᾽ ἐκκαλέσαντες K,T. Δ. 

This phrase of τελεσφόρον εἰς ἐνιαυτὸν occurs in other pas- 
sages of the Odyssey. i. In the narrative of Menelaus, to 
Telemachus— 

Kai Λιβύην, iva τ᾽ ἄρνες ἄφαρ κεραοὶ τελέθουσιν. 

τρὶς γὰρ τίκτει μῆλα τελεσφόρον εἰς ἐνιαυτόν |. 
ii. In the narrative of Ulysses to Eumeeus— 

"EvOa παρ᾽ αὐτῷ peiva τελεσφύρον eis ἐνιαυτόν. 

ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε δὴ μῆνές τε καὶ ἡμέραι ἐξετελεῦντο, 

ἂψ περιτελλομένου ἔτεος, καὶ ἐπήλυθον Gpar ™— 


h I. 30. the companions of Ulysses, is speak- 
1K, 467. ing— 
k K. 467. cf. Ovid, Metamorph. xiv. Annua nos illic tenuit mora. 


308. (cf. 435,) where Macareus, one of 1 A. 85. Mm Ξ, 202. 
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11. Of the detention of the property of Melampus, during his 
confinement in Thessaly, by Neleus— 

Ὅς of χρήματα πολλὰ τελεσφόρον eis ἐνιαυτὸν 

εἶχε βίῃ ®. 
It occurs also once in the Iliad®. Some of the Greek 
grammarians explain the phrase, as if by the use of such an 
epithet it was intended to imply the perfecting of the fruits 
of the year: Τελεσφόρος Ρ' ὁ τελεσφορῶν καθ᾽ ὥραν τοὺς Kap- 
πούς" ἢ ὁ τελείους αὐτοὺς φέρων. It is evident however that in 
none of the preceding passages has it any meaning but that 
of simple finality. It is used to denote the interval from any 
supposed point of the year to the end of the year complete. 
We collect then from this mode of speaking, that Ulysses 
and his companions were detained by Kirke from the time 
of their arrival, whatsoever that was, to the end of the year 
then current, (whatsoever that too was,) at least. We say 
to the end of the year at least—for it is not implied thereby 
that they might not have been detained beyond it. And in- 
deed the end of the year, the year then current, as the same 
with the natural year, (of which coincidence we may have 
more to say hereafter,) appears to be further intimated in 
the very observable phrase with which the third line is 
ushered in— 

"ANN ὅτε δή ῥ᾽ ἐνιαυτὸς ἔην κ', τ. Δ. 

The most sensible grammarians of antiquity define this 
word ᾿Ενιαυτὸς---Απὸ τοῦ ἐν ἑαυτῷ ἰέναι 4---οΥ, Παρὰ τὸ ἐν ἑαυ- 
τῷ κινεῖσθαι αὐτόν" κύκλος γὰρ οἱονεί τίς ἐστιν ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτὸν εἰλού- 
μενος τ: or, as Virgil both poetically and philosophically ex- 
presses the same idea, 


Redit agricolis labor actus in orbem, 
Atque in se sua per vestigia volvitur annus 5 *, 


* A description of the year is quoted by Stobzeus, from Hermippus, 
one of the old comedians, which very aptly represents this idea of an 
ἐνιαυτὸς, or round of things returning perpetually into and upon itself. 
The first line however requires to be read with a slight alteration as 


follows !: 
1 Eclogee Physice, i. 238: ix. 36. 


Dn O. 230. OTT. 22. P Hesychius. 
4 Etymologicum Mag. ᾿Ενιαυτός. 
r Anecdota Greca Parisiensia, iv. 248. 28. Παραλογήματα Γραμματικά. 
5. Georgica, ii. gor. 
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'Exeivds ἐστι στρογγύλος τὴν ὄψιν ὦ πονηρέ. 
ἔντος δ᾽ ἔχων περιέρχεται κύκλῳ τὰ περὶ ἑαυτῷ, 
ἡμᾶς δὲ τίκτει περιτρέχων τὴν γῆν ἁπαξάπασαν. 
ὀνομάζεται δ᾽ ἐνιαυτὸς, ὧν δὲ περιφερὴς τελευτὴν 
οὐδεμίαν οὐδ᾽ ἀρχὴν ἔχει" κυκλῶν δ᾽ ἀεὶ τὸ σῶμα 
οὐ παύσεται δι’ ἡμέρας ὁσημέραι τροχάζων. 

No etymology of the term however has come down to posterity so sin- 
gular and so objectionable as that of Plato, proposed in his Cratylus ?: 
᾿Ενιαυτὸς δὲ καὶ ἔτος κινδυνεύει ἕν τι εἶναι. TO yap τὰ φυόμενα καὶ τὰ γιγνό- 
μενα ἐν μέρει ἕκαστον προάγον εἰς φῶς, καὶ αὐτὸ ἐν αὑτῷ ἐξετάζον, τοῦτο... 
οἱ μὲν ἐνιαυτὸν, ὅτι ἐν ἑαυτῷ, οἱ δὲ ἔτος, ὅτι ἐτάζει᾽ ὁ δὲ ὅλος λόγος ἐστὶ τὸ 
ἐν αὑτῷ ἐτάζον τοῦτο προσαγορεύεσθαι ἕν ὃν δίχα, ὥστε δύο ὀνόματα γεγο- 
vevat, ἐνιαυτόν τε καὶ ἔτος, ἐξ ἑνὸς λόγου. 

Eustathius derives it from fav, in the sense of διατρίβω —which is no 
great improvement on Plato’s definition of it: ᾿Ενιαυτὸς γοῦν χρόνος ὁ δια- 
τριβὴν ἔχων, καὶ μὴ σύντομος. διὸ καὶ ἐπίθετον τοῦ ἔτους εἴληπται παρὰ TO 
κωμικῷ, εἰπόντι ἐτῶν ἐνιαυτούς ὃ, But this conjunction of ἐνιαυτοὺς and 
ἔτη, in that sense of the former for which we are contending, is a perfectly 
legitimate aud natural association of ideas in Greek, just as much as that 
of rounds and circles of years would be in English. Nor is it peculiar to 
Aristophanes, since it occurs in Homer himself 4—Ovrws ἄρα καὶ ἐπὶ τῆς 
τοῦ ἐνιαυτοῦ φύσεως ἐστὶν εἱρεῖν, ὅτι συμπληρούμενος αὖθις... εἰς ἑαυτὸν 
ἀναστρέφει" καὶ ταύτῃ ἐνιαυτὸς ὠνομάσθη, παρὰ τὸ ἐν ἑαυτῷ κινεῖσθαι --- 
᾿Ισαρίθμοις γὰρ μησὶ διακρινόμενος εἴς τε χειμῶνα καὶ ἔαρ θέρος τε καὶ μετό- 
πωρον, τρισὶν εἰς ἑκάστην ὥραν, ἐκπληροῖ τὸν ἐνιαυτὸν, καθάπερ αὐτὸ μηνύει 
τοὔνομα αὐτὸς γὰρ ἐν αὐτῷ περιέχει πάντα. 

With regard to the Latin for year, Annus, Festus derives it from the 
Greek ἔνος7: Annus ex Greco venit, quem illi ἔννον dicunt. And that 
évos was an old Greek word for the year, appears from Hesychius, ”Evos" 
ἐνιαυτός : and the Scholia on the Iliad 8, ’Evos, ὁ ἐνιαυτός : and from 
the epithet ἀφνεῖος, derived from ἀπὸ and évos, meaning literally, one 
who was enriched by the productions of the year. Ἦ ὅτι évvoy, observes 
Lydus 9, τὸν ἐνιαυτὸν Ἕλληνες εἶπον, ὡς Καλλίμαχος ἐν πρώτῳ Αἰτιῶν᾽ 

Τετράενον Δαμάσου παῖδα Τελεστορίδην '9. 
Others of the Latin grammarians derived it from the Latin Am, or An, (the 
Greek ἀμφὶ, or ἀνά) : Tempus a bruma ad brumam dum sol redit, vocatur 
annus: quod ut parvuli circuli annuli sic magni dicebantur circites anni: 
unde Annus!!—Hune Atejus Capito annum a circuitu temporis putat 
dictum: quia veteres an pro circum ponere consuerunt. ut Cato in Origi- 
nibus, An terminum, id est, circum terminum : et ambire pro circumire 132, 


2 Opp. 11. ii. 59. 17. Cratylus. 9 De Mensibus, iv. i. 51. 11. 

3 Ad Il. B. 134. 191. 17. 10 Of. Suidas in”Evos. 

4 Od. A. 16. 11 Varro De Lingua Latina, v. 53. 

9 Lydus, De Mensibus, iii. 1. 27. 12 Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. 14. 268. 
1. τό. cf. cap. iii. Cf. Bede, Opp. i. 505. Computi Ratio, 

6 Philo Judeeus, ii. 374. 20. De Jus- χὶ; ii. 138. Temporum Ratio, xxxiv : 
titia. Servius, ad Ain. v. 85: Isidore, Origg. 

ik, ΘΟ te v. 36. 41 G: De Natura Rerum, vi. 


8 Ζ. 94. Hus. 248 C—vii. 249 E. 
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It is evident that this must have been what Homer meant 

by the phrase in question— 

"ANN ὅτι δή ῥ᾽ ἐνιαυτὸς ἔην--- 
that is, when it was now what might truly be called an ἐνι- 
αὐτὸς — a round, revolution, or circuit of a certain kind, 
from a given point in its decursus to the same again. 

Now this would bring us from the autumnal equinox in 
the eleventh year, to the vernal equinox in the fwelfth, as 
both the close and beginning of this natural round. But the 
departure from the island of Kirke is not supposed to have 
taken place with the beginning of this fresh circuit of the 
year and the seasons ; nor until the days had been rendered 
long, and if the preposition περὶ, in the phrase— 

περὶ δ᾽ ἤματα μακρὰ τελέσθη---- 

is to have its proper force, had been rendered very long; 
which would be a description of midsummer: though twice 
in the course of the poem elsewhere, the length of the days 
is made a characteristic of spring t. But in the ancient divi- 
sion of the seasons, the spring ran into the summer; and 
the days begin to lengthen at the vernal equinox, though 
they do not attain to their maximum before the summer 
solstice. The precise time of the departure at last appears 
to us to have been a point of time approaching to the sum- 
mer solstice; and that would agree best to the incidental 
allusion to the cool, just before the departure, in connection 
with the death of Elpenor v. 

The course of events then being traced forward from this 
point of time*, assumed to have been at or about the sum- 
mer solstice in the 12th year of the absence, the 2nd of the 
return from Troy, down to the second interruption of the 
wanderings of Ulysses, which takes place with his arrival at 
the island of Calypsoy; the notices which occur meanwhile 
altogether imply an interval of one month, and eighteen 
days at least: and those which are implied, though not spe- 
cified, would make it something considerably more. We 
may infer then that the date of this second interruption, and 
the beginning of the sojourn with Calypso, strictly reckoned, 


tS σον. 261. WORKS RB. x Ib. 467. 
y M. 447. cf. H. 252. 
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by the same rule as the first, could have been neither much 
earlier nor much later than the usual time of closing the 
sea, in the twelfth year of the absence of Ulysses from home, 
the second since his departure from Troy—as that of the 
former appeared to have been the same point of time in the 
year before—the autumnal equinox in both instances alike. 

In the island of Calypso seven full years are supposed to 
have been past—which, on this supposition, must have ex- 
tended from the autumnal equinox in the twelfth year to the 
autumnal equinox in the nineteenth year of the absence— 
the ninth of the departure from Troy. 

Ἔνθα μὲν ἑπτάετες μένον ἔμπεδον, εἵματα δ᾽ αἰεὶ 
δάκρυσι δεύεσκον, τά μοι ἄμβροτα δῶκε Καλυψώ. 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε δὴ ὄγδοόν μοι ἐπιπλόμενον ἔτος ἦλθεν, 
καὶ τότε δή με κέλευσεν ἐποτρύνασα νέεσθαι 2. 

And this eighth year too must have begun to bear date at 
the autumnal equinox in the nineteenth year, and have con- 
tinued to do so down to the autumnal equinox in the twenti- 
eth. The precise time of the departure of Ulysses at last, as 
we have seen, was nearly half-way between the two; on the 
12th day of the general action, the 14th of the month Posideon: 
and that of his arrival in Phzeacia was the 31st of the general 
Action, the third of the Epagomene, at night. It is mani- 
fest then that, according to these representations, his return 
must have coincided with the end of the nineteenth year of 
his absence from home; and so exactly, that having reached 
Pheeacia on the night of the third Epagomene, he was landed 
in Ithaca on the morning of the second of Gamelion, and 
came to his own home again at last on the morning of the 
sixth of the same month. 

Whether all this was historical, and agreeable to tradition, 
or imagined and intended only κατ᾽ οἰκονομίαν. we cannot 
undertake to say; but the fact of the representation will be 
the same on either supposition, and the inference from the 
fact will be equally certain in either case: viz. that the 
arrival of Ulysses in Ithaca again, after he once left it to go 
to Troy, took place exactly at the beginning of the twentieth 
year since his departure. He was absent consequently nine- 


£2595 Cha. 50, 
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teen years exactly, and no more. But the month in which 
he actually returned having been the jirst in this twentieth 
year; if he returned in Gamelion, the years of his absence 
must have been reckoned from Gamelion. And consequently 
—if the years of his absence were not reckoned from any be- 
ginning but that of the civil year, of the time being—Game- 
lion, from which they are actually reckoned, must have been 
de facto the first month of the civil year of the time of Ho- 
mer, and (we may add) of the time of Ulysses also *. 


Section I].—Chronology of the history of the Suitors, 
as represented in the Odyssey. 


We may proceed to confirm these conclusions, by another 
description of chronological notices, which occur in the 
Odyssey, and concern not the history of Ulysses, but that 
of the suitors, before and up to the time of his arrival in 
Ithaca. 


* The same conclusion, respecting the exact length of time between the 
departure from Troy and the arrival in Ithaca again at last, may be ob- 
tained from the fictitious account of his own adventures, given by Ulysses 
to Eumeeus, on the night after his arrival, the 35th day of the action, the 
second of Gamelion!. In this we have first, an interval of one month and 
six days, supposed to have been passed in Crete, after the return from 
Troy and before the departure to Egypt; then five days more to the 
arrival in Egypt: and the next morning the beginning of the captivity in 
Egypt, followed by seven years of continuous captivity, extending, on this 
principle, from the 12th of the second month in the first year after the re- 
turn from Troy, to the 12th of the same month in the eighth. After this, 
a whole year in Pheenicia; from the beginning of the eighth year to the 
end of the ninth at least. ‘Then some time in the spring or the summer of 
this ninth year, (and most probably the summer,) the voyage to Libya— 
out of which arose the shipwreck of the speaker, when, after spending 
nine days and nights in the sea, he was cast on the coast of Thesprotia 5. 

The interval after this, indeed, to the arrival in Ithaca is not specified. 
But though some there must have been, (and of no inconsiderable ex- 
tent3,) it could not have been greater than from the beginning of the 
voyage to Libya, in the summer of the ninth year, to the end of that year. 
The same conclusion then follows from these premises also; viz. that the 
actual arrival in Ithaca, at last, even according to this representation 4, 
fictitious as it is, could not have been later than the end of the ninth year 
since the departure from Troy. 


1 2. 199 546: 2 315. 3 316-359. 4 344. 
KAL. HELL, VOL VI. Ni 
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First of all, when the assembly of the people of Ithaca 
was being held, on the second morning of the action, the 
fourth of Posideon, Antinous is represented complaining, 
in answer to Telemachus, of the conduct of Penelope, as 
follows— 

"Ἤδη yap τρίτον ἐστὶν ἔτος, τάχα δ᾽ εἶσι τέταρτον, 

ἐξ οὗ ἀτέμβει θυμὸν ἐνὶ στήθεσσιν ᾿Αχαιῶν 8ὃ--- 
the meaning of which is, That it was already three years, 
and would soon be a fourth, since she had been amusing the 
suitors with false hopes—for εἶσι here has the sense of well 
be gone, ibit or abibit, not of will be come, inibit or adveniet, 
which would have required ἥξει, or some such verb in its 
stead *. 

These words therefore having been spoken on the fourth 
of Posideon—if the fourth year was not yet complete on or 
by that day, the three years must have begun after the 
fourth of Posideon at least; and yet, if even the fourth year 
was all but completed on that day too, they could not have 
begun long after it. When therefore could they have begun 
except at the end of Posideon, or the beginning of Game- 
lion ? especially if Gamelion was the marrying month, and 
therefore the month before Gamelion, either the month Po- 
sideon, or the Epagomene, was the wooing month. ‘The 
years of the courtship therefore bore date either from the 
end of Posideon, or from the beginning of the Epagomenez. 


* Cf. the scholia in locum (B. 89): ᾿Επελεύσεται : πληρωθήσεται, and 
ad vers. 107. TeAeurn@noera... That some inconsistency must have ap- 
peared to be involved in the words in question is clear from the observa- 
tion of this latter annotator!: Πῶς οὖν ἄνωθεν ἔλεγεν, τάχα δ᾽ εἶσι τέταρ- 
τον ; ... εἶπε γὰρ ἔμπροσθεν, ἤδη γὰρ τρίτον ἐστίν᾽ διὸ καί τινες μετε- 
ποίησαν--- 

ὡς δίετες μὲν ἔληθε δόλῳ... 

ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε δὴ τρίτον ἦλθεν ἔτος ... 
οὐδὲν δὲ ἐναντίον ἔχει τὰ ἔπη. τὸ γὰρ τάχα ἐκεῖ ἀντὶ τοῦ ταχέως, τὸ δὲ εἶσιν, 
ἀντὶ τοῦ διέρχεται καὶ τὸ τέταρτον. Cf. also ad N. 377. Eustathius’ com- 
ment on the passage is to the same effect?: Τὸ δὲ raya δὲ εἶσι τέταρτον, 
ἀντὶ τοῦ ταχὺ ὅσον οὕπω δίεισι καὶ συμπληροῦται καὶ TO τέταρτον᾽ ὡς ὁ 
ποιητὴς μετ᾽ ὀλίγα ἑρμηνεύσει. 


S13 80: 


I ΒΟ ΤΟΥ: 2 B. 89. 1436. 9. 
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And that being the case, the truth and propriety of a state- 
ment, made on the fourth of Posideon, that so many years 
of courtship had by that time elapsed, and one more also 
would soon be gone, must be self-evident. 

Secondly, in the same speech we have the first account of 


the memorable device, relating to the weaving and unweaving 
of the web. 


“H δὲ δόλον τόνδ᾽ ἄλλον ἐνὶ φρεσὶ μερμήριξεν" 

στησαμένη μέγαν ἱστὸν ἐνὶ μεγάροισιν ὕφαινεν, 

λεπτὸν καὶ περίμετρον ἄφαρ δ᾽ ἡμῖν μετέειπεν" 

Κοῦροι, ἐμοὶ μνηστῆρες, ἐπεὶ θάνε δῖος ᾽Οδυσσεὺς, 

μίμνετ᾽ ἐπειγόμενοι τὸν ἐμὸν γάμον εἰσόκε φᾶρος 

ἐκτελέσω, μή μοι μεταμώλια νήματ᾽ ὄληται, 

Λαέρτῃ ἥρωϊ ταφήϊον, εἰς ὅτε κέν μιν 

μοῖρ᾽ ὀλοὴ καθέλῃσι τανηλεγέος θανάτοιο" 

μή τις μοι κατὰ δῆμον ᾿Αχαιϊάδων νεμεσήσῃ; 

al κεν ἄτερ σπείρου κῆται πολλὰ κτεατίσσας. 

ὡς ἔφαθ᾽" ἡμῖν δ᾽ αὖτ᾽ ἐπεπείθετο θυμὸς ἀγήνωρ. 

ἔνθα καὶ ἡματίη μὲν ὑφαίνεσκεν μέγαν ἱστὸν, 

νύκτας δ᾽ ἀλλύεσκεν ἐπὴν δαΐδας παραθεῖτο. 

ὡς τρίετες μὲν ἔληθε δόλῳ καὶ ἔπειθεν ᾿Αχαιούς" 

ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε τέτρατον ἦλθεν ἔτος, καὶ ἐπήλυθον ὧραι, 

καὶ τότε δή τις ἔειπε γυναικῶν ἣ σάφα ἤδη, 

καὶ τήν γ᾽ ἀλλύουσαν ἐφεύρομεν ἀγλαὸν ἱστόν. 

ὡς τὸ μὲν ἐξετέλεσσε καὶ οὐκ ἐθέλουσ᾽ ὑπ᾽ ἀνάγκης Ὁ. 
The next allusion to this stratagem is Penelope’s own ac- 
count of it to Ulysses, almost word for word the same with 


the preceding. 


Φᾶρος μέν μοι πρῶτον ἐνέπνευσε φρεσὶ δαίμων, 

στησαμένῃ μέγαν ἱστὸν, ἐνὶ μεγάροισιν ὑφαίνειν, 

λεπτὸν καὶ περίμετρον" κ', τ. Δ. 

ὡς τρίετες μὲν ἔληθον ἐγὼ καὶ ἔπειθον ᾿Αχαιούς" 

ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε τέτρατον ἦλθεν ἔτος, καὶ ἐπήλυθον ὧραι, 

[μηνῶν φθινόντων, περὶ δ᾽ ἤματα πόλλ᾽ ἐτελέσθη, 

καὶ τότε δή με διὰ δμωὰς, κύνας οὐκ ἀλεγούσας, 

εἷλον ἐπελθόντες, καὶ ὁμόκλησαν ἐπέεσσιν. 

ὡς τὸ μὲν ἐξετέλεσσα καὶ οὐκ ἐθέλουσ᾽ ὑπ᾽ ἀνάγκης ©. 
And with both of these we should compare the third, given 
in Hades, by the shade of Amphimedon, to Agamemnon *. 


* It is proper however to apprize the reader that the whole of the scene, 
in which this third account occurs, the second Nexvia of the Odyssey, as 
it was called, was objected to by some of the critics of antiquity, as an in- 
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᾿Αλλὰ δόλον τόνδ᾽ ἄλλον evi φρεσὶ μερμήριξεν, 

στησαμένη μέγαν ἱστὸν K,T.X. 

ὡς τρίετες μὲν ἔληθε δόλῳ καὶ ἔπειθεν ᾿Αχαιούς" 

ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε τέτρατον ἦλθεν ἔτος, καὶ ἐπήλυθον ὧραι, 

[μηνῶν φθινόντων, περὶ δ᾽ ἤματα πόλλ᾽ ἐτελέσθη,] 

καὶ τότε On τις ἔειπε γυναικῶν 7 σάφα ἤδη" 

καὶ τήν γ᾽ ἀλλύουσαν ἐφεύρομεν ἀγλαὸν ἱστόν. 

ὡς τὸ μὲν ἐξετέλεσσε καὶ οὐκ ἐθέλουσ᾽ ὑπ᾽ ἀνάγκης. 

εὖθ᾽ ἡ φᾶρος ἔδειξεν, ὑφήνασα μέγαν ἱστὸν, 

πλύνασ᾽, ἠελίῳ ἐναλίγκιον ἠὲ σελήνῃ, 

καὶ τότε δή ῥ᾽ ᾿Οδυσῆα κακὸς πόθεν ἤγαγε δαίμων, 

ἀγροῦ ἐπ᾽ ἐσχατιὴν ὅθι δώματα ναῖε συβώτης. 

ἔνθ᾽ ἦλθεν φίλος υἱὸς ᾿Οδυσσῆος θείοιο, 

ἐκ Πύλου ἡμαθόεντος ἰὼν σὺν νηΐ μελαίνῃ ἃ. 
Now each of these accounts is so consistent with the rest, 
and all are obviously so much to the same effect, that we 
cannot hesitate to infer from them collectively that the 
course and circumstances of the proceedings, connected with 
this device, must have been as follows. The weaving and 
unweaving of the web, after the former had once been agreed 
to by the suitors, went on without detection for three years. 
In the fourth, (and at the beginning of the fourth,) the secret 
was betrayed to the suitors by one of the maidens of Pene- 
lope ; in consequence of which she was compelled to finish it 
without any further delay. And as the first account shews 
that she had already finished it before or by the fourth of 
Posideon in this fourth year, so does the third, that though 
she had done with the weaving of the shroud by that time, 
she had not washed and bleached it, nor produced it conse- 
quently in a state of completeness and perfection, until a 
somewhat later point of time, the article of which must have 
coincided with the arrival of Ulysses at the house of Eu- 
mzeus. Now that took place on the morning of the second 
of Gamelion. We may infer then that the dona fide weaving 
of the shroud having been begun at the beginning of the 
fourth year, it was completed so exactly within that year, 
that the shroud was produced and exhibited in its finished 


terpolation : on what grounds, and how unsatisfactory on critical princi- 
ples, he may see by turning to the statement of them in Eustathius, ad ©. 
201 sqqg. 1956. 65. 
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state, ready for the purpose for which it was intended, either 
on the last of the Epagomene, or on the first of Gamelion. 
The same inference follows from this state of the case, as 
before ; viz. that the years of the Μνηστεία or courtship bore 
date from the first of Gamelion. 

Nor can any thing be objected to this representation, ex- 
cept the prima facie construction of the words of Athena, 
addressed to Ulysses in Ithaca, on the morning of his arrival 
there, the second of Gamelion— 


Avoyeves Λαερτιάδη, πολυμήχαν ᾿Οδυσσεῦ, 

, cs) - , c [2 
φράζευ ὅπως μνηστῆρσιν ἀναιδέσι χεῖρας ἐφήσεις, 
οἱ δή τοι τρίετες μέγαρον κάτα κοιρανέουσιν, 


μνώμενοι ἀντιθέην ἄλοχον καὶ ἕδνα * διδόντες “--- 


* σμδνα, τὰ διδόμενα δῶρα ὑπὸ τῶν γαμούντων τῇ γυναικί |. φερναὶ δὲ τὰ ὑπὸ 
"τὶ A A ‘ ΄ τ᾿ > , 7 9 Ἀ A ς A lol , 

Ts γυναικὸς, Tapa TO φέρειν εἰς ευνην- Εδνα oa φερνὴ, τα UTO τῶν μνηστη- 
pov ταῖς μνηστευομέναις διδόμενα. μείλια δὲ τὰ ὑπὸ τῶν γονέων ταῖς γαμου- 

2 σ΄. X ΄ .ν \ \ « - \ \ ΄ 
μέναις--δνα γὰρ διδόασιν οἱ ἄνδρες, φερνὰς δὲ αἱ γυναῖκες, παρὰ τὸ φέρειν 
μεθ᾽ ἑαυτῶν ὃ- Τὰ δὲ παρὰ τοῦ ἀνδρὸς διδόμενα δῶρα edva4+— Avdedvov’ ἡ 
διπλῆ, ὅτι ἕδνα ἐδίδοσαν οἱ νύμφιοι ταῖς παρθένοις ὅ---Ἑδνα δέ ἐστι τὰ πρὸ 
τῶν γάμων ταῖς γαμεῖσθαι μελλούσαις παρὰ τῶν μνηστήρων διδόμενα δῶρα“ --- 
“Εδνα τὰ πρὸ τοῦ γάμου ὑπὸ τοῦ νυμφίου διδόμενα δῶρα τῇ νύμφῃ 7. 

The allusions to this ancient custom in Homer are very frequent 8, 
Adschylus recognises it in his Prometheus Vinctus— 

σ Ἂν ξ , 
OTe τὰν ὁμοπάτριον 
ἕδνοις ἄγαγες Ἡσιόναν πιθὼν δάμαρτα κοινόλεκτρον 9. 

And the Scholia on Horace, De Arte Poetica 190, have an allusion to it also: 
Moris erat apud antiquos ut ante ductas uxores nuptialia munera ultro 
soceris darent generi: and, according to Tacitus, it prevailed among the 
ancient Germans: Dotem non uxor marito sed uxori maritus offert 11, 

We see proofs of its existence at a very early period in the Old 'Testa- 
ment. The presents made to Rebecca by the servant of Abraham were 
ἕδνα 12, Jacob’s fourteen years’ service, for the two daughters of Laban 13, 
was in lieu of ἕδνα. Shechem, the son of Hamor }4, offers never so much 
dowry, or gift, for Dinah, the daughter of Jacob. 


1 Schol. ad Odyss. A. 276. cf. ad 178. 190: X.172: Odyss. A. 277: B. 


Base 53.190: Z. 159: ©. 318: A, 116. 281: 
2 Hesychius. Cf. in φερνὰς and φερνῆ. Ν. 378: O. 18. 366: Π. 76. 390, 391: 
3 Schol. in Pind. ad Olymp. ix. 12. Σ. 289-300: T. 528: Y.-335: &. τότ. 
4 Pollux, ili. iii. § 4. 36. 9 Ver. 558. 
5 Schol. in Miad. 1. 146. 10 Ad vers. 124. 
6 Hesychius, ᾿Ανάεδνον. 1 De Moribus Germanorum, 18. 
7 Etym. Magnum, in voce. cf. in 12 Gen. xxv. 53. 

᾿Αλφεσίβοιαι. ; 13 Cap. xxix. 18. 20, 27. 30. 
SBliad, 1. 146. 287; A, 243: II. 14 xXxxiv. 12. 
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In which it seems to be implied that the Μνηστεία had lasted 
as yet only three years at the utmost, on the second of Ga- 
melion, the day of the arrival in Ithaca. That there was 
consequently an apparent contradiction between this repre- 
sentation, and that of each of the three preceding passages, 
did not escape the commentators of antiquity’. But the 
contradiction was only epparent after all. The three years 
here spoken of were three for which the suitors had taken, 
and were still retaining, forcible possession of the house of 
Ulysses. Now there is no reason to suppose that they would 
do, or that they did do, so all at once. On the contrary, 
after the agreement entered into with Penelope, at the be- 
ginning of the first year of their suit, it may be fairly pre- 
sumed, and it is clearly implied in the language of Antinous, 
that they must have abstained from pressing their suit, for a 
certain time at least, and that time, whatsoever was reason- 
able and necessary, under the circumstances of the case, for 
the completion of the task of Penelope. And this, it appears 
from all the above allusions to it laid together, could not have 
been much less than one entire year. 

It is evident then that, though the beginning of the Mvy- 
στεία might require to be dated from the beginning of Ga- 
melion, four years before the arrival of Ulysses; the renewal 
of it, accompanied with this forcible intrusion into his palace, 
and their treatment both of that, and of the rest of his pos- 
sessions, as if they were the owners and masters of both, 
of which Ulysses was now reminded by Athena, could have 
borne date at the earliest only from Gamelion, three years 
before his arrival*. And it is surprising to see how con- 
sistent in all these things the Odyssey is; and without any 
concern of the poet himself to parade this consistency before 
his readers. This unstudied and seemingly spontaneous 
agreement of the circumstances of a long and complicated 
account, in the least of its details, as well as in the greatest, 


* Cf. the Scholia ad B. 312. ‘Qs τὸ πάροιθεν, where it is observed that 
Aristarchus had inferred from various intimations scattered up and down 
to that effect—Ore ἱκανὰ ἔτη ἐγεγόνει ad οὗ οἱ μνηστῆρες συνήχθησαν--- 
and that ὡς τὸ παροιθεν here referred to a long-established rule and prac- 
tice of theirs. 


f Cf. the Scholia in loc. 
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is commonly regarded as one of the most striking and de- 
cisive proofs of real history. Whether it is so in the present 
instance—whether every thing which we read in the Odyssey 
as the history of these proceedings—is the simple narration 
of an actual series of events, just as they happened, and 
such as they happened, or after all, is only the invention of a 
fertile and ingenious imagination, the reader must judge for 
himself. 


Section I1].—General conclusion from the above premises ; 
and further illustration of its truth. 


The general conclusion which we draw from all these pre- 
mises is, That the return of Ulysses is supposed by Homer to 
have taken place exactly at the beginning of the fifth year of 
the Μνηστεία, exactly at the beginning of the tenth year of 
the Νόστος, exactly at the beginning of the twentieth year 
since the departure to Troy, and exactly at the beginning of 
the month, afterwards called Gamelion. Gamelion therefore 
stood in the same relation to each of these years. Hach was 
reckoned by Homer from this month. If so, this month, in 
the reckoning of each, was the head of the year. The years 
themselves consequently were so far the same; and each of 
them was only another form of the common, or civil, reckon- 
ing by years, in the time of Homer. Gamelion therefore was 
the first month of the civil year in his time; which is what 
we have undertaken to prove. 

We are consequently now enabled to understand certain 
allusions which occur in the Odyssey, and without the know- 
ledge of this fact, and of the other circumstances relatively 
to the reckoning of time by the civil year, under which the 
action of the poem opens, must appear to be obscure, or 
without significancy, or even inconsistent; but, with this 
knowledge, are seen to be pertinent to the occasion, and full 
of meaning, and entirely consistent with each other, and with 
everything else. 

Thus, at the very beginning, 

"ANN ὅτε δὴ ἔτος ἦλθε, περιπλομένων ἐνιαυτῶν, 


τῷ οἱ ἐπεκλώσαντο θεοὶ οἰκόνδε νέεσθαι 5. 


& A. 16. 
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The actual date of these words was the 3d of Posideon, 32 
days before the actual end of the year still current, the ninth 
of the wanderings of Ulysses. And yet it was so near the 
beginning of the next, (the actual year predestined for his 
return,) that this latter, without any impropriety, might be 
said even then to have come. 

Again, in the speech of Athena to Telemachus in Ithaca, 
the same day— 

Ei μέν κεν πατρὸς βίοτον καὶ νόστον ἀκούσῃς, 

ἢ τ᾽ ἂν τρυχόμενός περ ἔτι τλαίης ἐνιαυτόν h— 
the meaning is plainly, another year—one year more, in ad- 
dition to those which had been already passed under the 
same circumstances. But this meaning would not be so ap- 
parent, nor the reasoning founded on this state of the case 
so obviously just and appropriate, did we not know that the 
last year so spent was ready to expire, and another (to be 
passed under the same circumstances) was ready to begin, 
when the words were spoken. 

Again, in the answer of Telemachus, to the invitation of 
Menelaus, to prolong his stay at Sparta, the date of which 
was the sixth of the action, the eighth of Posideon— 

Kai γὰρ κ᾽ εἰς ἐνιαυτὸν ἐγὼ παρὰ σοί γ᾽ ἀνεχοίμην 

ἥμενος i— 
it is evident he could not have meant, only to the end of that 
year, the year still current, but almost ready to expire. The 
compliment which he intended to pay Menelaus was, that in 
such an home as his he could gladly stay a year; but in order 
to appreciate its force, it is necessary to know that another 
year was ready to set in, when the compliment was uttered. 
The same language is held by Ulysses to Alkinoiis, under si- 
milar circumstances, but, if possible, still more appropriately, 
because so much nearer the ingress of the new year— 

Εἴ με καὶ εἰς ἐνιαυτὸν ἀνώγοιτ᾽ αὐτόθι μίμνειν k 
for these words were spoken on the 5th Epagomene, the last 


day of the old year itself. In like manner, the observation 
of Ulysses in his speech to Eumeeus, on the 2d of Gamelion, 


n A. 287. cf. B. 218, where the same still greater propriety, two days later, 
language is used by Telemachus to on the third of the action. 
Eurymachus, only, if possible, with 1A. 595 ΚΛ, 356. 
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the second day of the new year itself, is just as apposite to 
the time and occasion— 

Ῥηϊδίως κεν ἔπειτα καὶ εἰς ἐνιαυτὸν ἅπαντα 

οὔτι διαπρήξαιμι, λέγων ἐμὰ κήδεα θυμοῦ. 

In the account too of the morning’s repast on the 38th 
day of the action, the 5th of Gamelion, after the arrival of 
Telemachus at the stabula of Eumzeus, the hog, dressed for 
the occasion, is described as just a year old; as it might very 
well have been, on the fifth day of the new year itself— 

Οἱ δ᾽ ἄρα δόρπον ἐπισταδὸν ὡπλίζοντο, 
σῦν ἱερεύσαντες ἐνιαύσιον ™, 

But the most important of these incidental allusions to the 
decursus of the year, at the time, is the following; which 
occurs in the first day’s conversation of Ulysses with Eumzeus, 
on the 35th day of the action, the 2d of Gamelion— 

Todo αὐτοῦ λυκάβαντος ἐλεύσεται ἐνθάδ᾽ ᾿Οδυσσεύς" 

τοῦ μὲν φθίνοντος μηνὸς, τοῦ δ᾽ ἱσταμένοιο, 

οἴκαδε νοστήσει, καὶ τίσεται ". 
The scholiasts of antiquity, misled by the idiom of later times, 
understood this allusion of the τριακὰς, the last day of one 
lunar month, (ἔνη καὶ véa,) or the νουμηνία of the next °— 
a construction shewn to be in error simply by the fact that 
the very same words were repeated to Penelope, four days 
afterwards— . 

Τοῦδ᾽ αὐτοῦ λυκάβαντος ἐλεύσεται ἐνθάδ᾽ ᾽Οδυσσεὺς, 

τοῦ μὲν φθίνοντος μηνὸς, τοῦ δ᾽ ἱσταμένοιο Ῥ. 
If the τριακὰς or νουμηνία of the lunar month was come when 
these words were addressed to Humeeus, it must have been 
passed when they were repeated to Penelope: and if neither 
was come when the words were first spoken, we have no right 
to assume that either was intended in the repetition of them 
to Penelope. 

With respect however to this idiom of later times itself— 
whether first contrived by Solon for the lunar calendar of his 
countrymen, or not, and whether first and properly applicable 
only to the lunar calendar of the Greeks, or not—certain it 
is that by the Greeks of later times it was retained even after 
the lunar calendar had again become solar. But the truth 
is, that the division of the month into decads, or three equal 
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periods of ten days each, was older than the correction of 
Solon; and was the usual mode of dividing and reckoning 
the equable solar month in the time of Homer himself4: and 
Solon made no change in the style of any of these divisions, 
but the last. There is no reason therefore why these three 
phrases of the μὴν ἱστάμενος, the μὴν μεσῶν, and the μὴν φθί- 
νων, respectively, should not be supposed to have been in 
common use in the time of Homer—with no difference in the 
construction and meaning of the first two, even in his time, 
from their construction and meaning in after-times ; and with 
no other differeuce in the construction and meaning of the 
third, in comparison of the same idiom in later times, except 
that while it denoted in both cases alike the period for which 
the month was on the wane, or declining towards the end, 
the parts of the period in the time of Homer were reckoned 
straight or from the beginning to the end, and in the idiom 
of the lunar month of Solon were reckoned backwards. 
Μηνὸς φθίνοντος, then, in the present instance, is to be un- 
derstood of the end of the month, and Μηνὸς ἱσταμένου of the 
beginning: and the thing implied in both these instances 
will be that Ulysses would come home that very year (τοῦδ᾽ 
αὐτοῦ λυκάβαντος -- literally this very year), either at the end 
of one month, or at the beginning of the next. And though 
this would be literally verified by the fact that these words 
were actually spoken first on the second of Gamelion, and 
were repeated on the sixth, and on the seventh Ulysses was 
actually discovered to Penelope and his own family, and on 
the eighth the action of the Odyssey was brought to a close, 
(and consequently within the proper limits of the Μὴν ἱστά- 
μενος, in the month in question, the month Gamelion,) yet it 
should also be observed that he might virtually consider 
himself to have returned home, when he had landed in Phzea- 
cia; and that having been the case on the 3d of the Epago- 
menx—the proper style of which, as an imperfect month, 
must have been that of the Μὴν φθίνων κατ᾽ e€oxiv—this is 
probably the true reason why, speaking of this event of his 
return as something still future, even after it had actually 
come to pass, the poet defines its time accordingly, as— 


aT πίεξις ; 
Τοῦ μὲν φθίνοντος μηνὸς, Tov δ᾽ ἱσταμένοιο---- 





a See Vol: 1: 2 ἡ: 
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the former, as such and such a day of the Epagomene, the 
date of the arrival in Phzeacia—the latter as such and such a 
day in the first decad of Gamelion, the date of the arrival at 
his own home. 


Section [V.—Whether the Civil year, in the time of Homer, 
might not possibly have been lunar. 


Our inquiries then into the nature and constitution of the 
Civil year in the time of Homer, as far as they have yet pro- 
ceeded, having led to this conclusion, that it must have ended 
in the month which was afterwards, in the Attic calendar, 
called Posideon, and must have begun in that which was 
afterwards in the same calendar called Gamelion; this coinci- 
dence, at first sight, might seem to authorize the presumption 
that, between the Attic calendar, from the time of Solon 
downwards, and the civil calendar of the Greeks in general 
in the time of Homer, there might possibly have been no 
difference. And as the Attic calendar from the time of Solon 
downwards was certainly lunar, it would follow, on this sup- 
position, that the Greek calendar of the time of Homer must 
have been lunar also. 

The true explanation of this apparent coincidence between 
the Greek calendar of the time of Homer, and the Attic ca- 
lendar from the time of Solon downwards, is the fact, the 
proof of which has been abundantly established in the pre- 
ceding Part of the present work; viz. that the Greek calendar 
of the time of Homer was the Primitive equable calendar, 
and the lunar correction of Solon, the Attic calendar, pro- 
perly so called, from the time of Solon downwards, was di- 
rectly derived from this Primitive equable calendar of the 
time of Homer, and from his time down to that of Solon: 
and the first month in the former, and the first in the latter, 
at the epoch of the correction of Solon, were absolutely the 
same. It is superfluous therefore, at this period of the pre- 
sent work, to disprove such an hypothesis as this, that the 
Civil calendar of the Greeks in the time of Homer might 
possibly have been lunar, and a lunar calendar the same in 
general with the Attic correction of Solon. And yet, consi- 
dering the very general prejudice to this effect which seems 
to have existed among the ancients, and is not unexampled 
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even among the learned at the present day, we do not think 
it right to dismiss it without a few observations; the ten- 
dency of which will be to shew what little foundation for 
such an hypothesis there would be in the testimony of Homer 
in particular, even were it not confuted by the history of the 
Primitive calendar as well among the Greeks as among the 
rest of mankind. 

Now in the first place, though Homer could not have been 
ignorant of the natural lunar cycle of the Primitive solar 
year, which had been associated with it from the first, and in 
his time was still in actual use in many parts of the ancient 
world, if not in Greece itself—and though it is yet more cer- 
tain that he was acquainted with the Octaéteric correction of 
the Primitive solar year, and especially with the Pythian 
Octaéteris of Philammon'; yet so little does he appear to 
have been habitually accustomed to regard the lunar year as 
the measure of civil annual time, that not a single allusion is 
discoverable either in the Iliad or in the Odyssey, which could 
be fairly considered to recognise the existence, or to imply 
the use, of the lunar year in any form or shape. The moon 
is mentioned historically, or in connection with passing events, 
nowhere in the Iliad; and twice only in the Odyssey; once 
in connection with the arrival of Ulysses at the island of the 
Aigates, which takes place at nights, two days before he en- 
ters the cave of the Cyclops; a second time on the 35th day 
of the actiont; of which we shall have occasion to speak 
more particularly by and by. Indeed, it is surprising to find 
how seldom, in two such poems as these, which have noticed 
almost every striking object of external nature, for one pur- 
pose or other, the moon in particular is mentioned, even for 
the sake of ornament’. This silence is doubtless significant ; 
especially as contrasted with the importance and prominency 
assigned to this Juminary in the later Greek poets, whose 
calendar had long been lunar, and in whose apprehension the 
moon was a more influential agent in the causation of time 
and the regulation of the calendar than the sun. We are 


τ See Vol. v. page 68. Vv The only occasions of this kind 
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entitled on every principle of consistency to argue from it, 
that the solar calendar in Homer’s time had not yet been 
superseded by the lunar *. 

Again, that the Civil year in Homer’s time did not contain 
less than 360 days, each of them distinct from the rest, and 


* Some of the commentators on Homer indeed imagined that they could 
discover traces of the lunar year in his fable of the Beeves of the Sun!; 
and of this number Aristotle himself was one. The Scholiast in loc. ob- 
serves, Ἥλιον ἐνταῦθα τὸν χρόνον λέγουσιν εἶναι, βόας καὶ μῆλα τὰς ἡμέρας. 
αἱ ἑπτὰ γὰρ ἀγέλαι, ὧν ἑκάστη ν΄, TY γίνονται. γόνος δὲ οὐ γίνεται αὐτῶν, καὶ 
γὰρ αἱ ἡμέραι τοῦ χρόνου (τοῦ ἐνιαυτοῦ) οὔτε πλείονες γίνονται οὔτε ἐλάττονες, 
ἀλλ᾽ αἰεὶ αἱ αὐταί... ᾿Αριστοτέλης.... τὰς κατὰ σελήνην ἡμέρας αὐτὸν λέγειν 
φησὶ, tr’ οὔσας. So also Eustathius?: Ἰστέον δὲ ὅτι τὰς ἀγέλας ταύτας καὶ 
μάλιστα τὰς τῶν βοῶν Φασὶ τὸν ᾿Αριστοτέλην ἀλληγορεῖν εἰς τὰς κατὰ δωδε- 
κάδα τῶν σεληνιακῶν μηνῶν ἡμέρας, γινομένας πεντήκοντα πρὸς ταῖς τριακο- 
σίαις" ὅσος καὶ 6 ἀριθμὸς ταῖς ἑπτὰ ἀγέλαις, ἐχούσαις ἀνὰ πεντήκοντα ζῶα. 
It is strange however that Aristotle should have fallen into such a mistake, 
as that of supposing that these 350 beeves (the sum-total contained in 
seven herds of 50 each) could be a proper type and representation of the 
number of days in the lunar year, which could not be less than 354, and in 
the Greek lunar calendar was currently reckoned at 360. 

If these 350 beeves of the sun, which never became either more or fewer 
than that number, in Homer’s apprehension were really intended of the 
number of days in any form of the lunar calendar, it must have been of 
that in the Primitive Apis cycle, which, as we shewed in our Fasti Catho- 
lici’, and in the Prolegomena of our Origines Kalendarie Italice 4, bore 
date on the Luna tertia reckoned from the phasis, the Luna quarta reck- 
oned from the change. And these 350 beeves of the sun, under such cir- 
cumstances, must have represented the number of lunar φῶτα from the 
Luna prima of the first month, according to the calendar, to the Luna vi- 
cesima sexta or septima of the twelfth; which, under such circumstances, 
would always coincide with the goth of the xiith natural month. The 
Egyptian fable, of which we gave an explanation in our Fasti Catholici 
4150 ὅ, reckoned the number of days in the lunar year at 350 instead of 
354 also, and on the same principle. 

In like manner the ancients thought they discovered a mystical or typi- 
cal allusion to the succession of the months of the year, those of winter, 
and those of summer, in the fable relating to Aolus, and his six sons and 
his six daughters, married to each other ®: Τινὲς ἀλληγοροῦντες Αἴολον μὲν 
λέγουσι τὸν ἐνιαυτὸν, δώδεκα δὲ παῖδας τοὺς μῆνας, ἄρρενας μὲν τοὺς χειμερι- 
νοὺς θηλείας δὲ τοὺς καλοκαιρίους 7. 


1 Odyss. Μ. 127--130. 7 Schol. in loc. cf. Eustath. 1644. 
ΣΕ. 717. 52: 3 Vol. iv. 368 sqq. 6:1: and Opuscula Mythologica, 496- 
4 Page xciil. sqq. 9 iii. 140-155. 498. Heraclides Ponticus, ᾿Αλληγορίαι 
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each of them as integral a part of the year as another, might 
be inferred even from the number of the male swine—-the 
hogs, or boars, supposed to have been belonging to Ulysses, 
and under the charge of Eumeus, when the former first 
arrived— 

Οἱ δὲ τριηκόσιοί τε καὶ ἑξήκοντα πέλοντο X— 
especially, as compared with what was said just before— 

᾿Επεὶ προΐαλλε συβώτης 

αἰεὶ ζατρεφέων σιάλων τὸν ἄριστον ἁπάντων. 

The natural inference from both these representations to- 
gether is, that though one of the number, the best and fattest, 
was sent every day for the ordinary consumption of the 
suitors, there was a year’s supply in store; and consequently 
if there were not fewer than 360 of these porkers still in re- 
serve on the second of Gamelion, when this observation was 
made, the year could not have consisted of fewer than 360 
days. 

But thirdly, the fact, which we have already ascertained, 
that the last month of the calendar in Homer’s time con- 
sisted of 30 days, and that, between the first month and the 
last, five days must have been interposed which belonged to 
neither, must be decisive, whether the calendar in his time 
was solar or lunar. These five days were the appendices of 
the Primitive solar year, the proper place of which was at 
the end of that year. It is of great importance to the ques- 
tion of the nature of the Civil year in his time, to prove that 
Homer recognises these supplementary days; and just in 
their proper place in the order of the year. And should any 
one be inclined to think the proof which we have already 
offered to that effect not sufficiently strong and conclusive, 
it may be strengthened and confirmed by more to the same 
effect, as follows. 

There are two passages in the Odyssey, each of them such 
as to leave no doubt that, besides a certain number of com- 
plete months, the year of the time being consisted of a cer- 
tain number of days also, which made a part of the year, 
but no part of the months, and were reckoned into the year, 
but not into the months. And though their number is not 
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specified, yet the mere fact of the existence of a certain num- 
ber of days in the complex of the year—isolated by their 
position from the rest, and taken into the count of the year, 
but not into that of the months—is decisive that these must 
have been the five supernumerary days, which every where 
made part of the primitive solar year, divided every where 
also into twelve months of 30 days each, and one incomplete 
or imperfect month of five days, over and above. 

The first of these passages occurs in the first Νεκυία, or 
first of the two scenes in Hades, in reference to the impri- 
sonment of the soothsayer Melampus—of the circumstances 
of which we gave an account on a former occasion 2. 

"ANN ὅτε δὴ μῆνές τε καὶ ἡμέραι Ἔ ἐξετελεῦντο, 

ἂψ περιτελλομένου ἔτεος, καὶ ἐπήλυθον ὧραι, 

καὶ τότε δή μιν ἔλυσε Bin ᾿Ιφικληείη ἃ. 
And this imprisonment is here supposed to have lasted until 
the cycle both of months and of days had been completed— 
a cycle, which the context implies was connected with the 
revolution of the year back again, and the coming on of the 
seasons afresh. And that the completion of this cycle was 
intended of the end of the year, will appear from the compa- 
rison of this allusion with another in Homer’s account of the 
soothsayer Theoclymenus, a lineal descendant of Melampus, 
when he made his application to Telemachus, on the coast of 
Pylus ; an allusion which defines the length of time, for 
which the property of Melampus was suffering detention at 
home in the hands of Neleus, while he, the owner, was suf- 
fering imprisonment in Thessaly— 

"Os of χρήματα πολλὰ τελεσφόρον εἰς ἐνιαυτὸν 

εἶχε Bin’ ὁ δὲ τέως μὲν ἐνὶ μεγάροις Φυλάκοιο 

δεσμῷ ἐν ἀργαλέῳ δέδετο, κρατέρ᾽ ἄλγεα πάσχων Ὁ. 

The same point of time is intended in each of these allu- 
sions; in the one, for the term of the confinement of Melam- 
pus, in the other, for that of the usurpation of his property 
by Neleus. In the former, this point of time is the comple- 
tion of the months and the days: in the latter, it is the end 


* Cf. Hesychius. Μῆνες" ἡμέραι. 
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of the year*. It follows that the completion of months and 
days was the completion of the year. If so, the year was 
made up of days as well as months; yet of neither as in- 
cluded in the other. The months which made up the year 
were one thing, and the days which made it up also were 
another; neither of them included in the other, yet each 
of them as necessary in its proper place and proportion to the 
completion of the year as the other. Now this is a clear de- 
scription of the place and order, the use and subserviency, 
of the Epagomenze of the primitive equable year—as coming 
after the last month of one year, yet before the first of the 
next—as following all the months, and though included in 
none of them, yet completing the year. 

The next passage occurs in the story of Ulysses to Eu- 
meus, speaking of the completion of the year passed with 
the Pheenician, who had enticed him from Egypt; that is, 
of his staying in Pheenicia with this Phoenician to the end of 
the year, in which he came thither with him from Egypt— 

Ἔνθα rap αὐτῷ μεῖνα τελεσφόρον εἰς ἐνιαυτόν" 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε δὴ μῆνές τε καὶ ἡμέραι ἐξετελεῦντο. 
ἂψ περιτελλομένου ἕτεος, καὶ ἐπήλυθον ὧραι, 
ἐς Λιβύην μ᾽ ἐπὶ νηὸς ἐέσσατο ποντοπόροιο ©. 
K, 7. Ne 

The inference is the same from these words as from the 
former. It is worth while too to observe how, in both these 
passages, the year thus passing through the cycle of months 
and days, each in their order, is spoken of as revolving or 
returning back +; and that too before the seasons could be 
said to have come on. These seasons were doubtless those 
of the natural year; the first of which must of course have 
been the spring. If the year then, in bringing on the spring, 


* Cf. Apollodori Bibliotheca, i. ix. ὃ 12—where the same thing is re- 
peated after Homer;—and what Homer expressed by the ending of months 
and days, is there expressed by Λειπομένου δὲ τοῦ ἐνιαυτοῦ βραχέως 
χρόνου. 

t+ The same figure occurs in Statius, whether borrowed from Homer or 
not, we cannot say. 

Jamque exuta gelu tepuerunt sidera longis 
Solibus, et velox in terga revolvitur annus. Ῥ 
Thebais, v. 459. 
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is represented as rolling backwards ; the inference from that 
fact is necessarily that it must have started from the spring, 
and having passed through the rest of the seasons in their 
turn, must have come round to the spring again. And this 
must imply that the civil year, as thus made up of months 
and days, each distinct from and independent of the other, 
in the time of Homer, or at the time to which this description 
refers, must have been beginning in the spring. And that 
brings us to a question, on which we have not yet entered ; 
but must now proceed to do so. 





CHAPTER III. 


Section 1.—On the relation of the Civil year of the Odyssey 
to the Natural, as it may be inferred from its own tes- 
timony. 

The question on which we are about to enter is this; 
With what period of the natural or tropical year did the 
civil year, in the time of Homer, constituted as above de- 
scribed, as it may be collected from the testimony of thie 
Odyssey, coincide? And it is not the least important which 
has yet been considered. Preliminary to it however it may 
be observed that the solution of this question has no con- 
nection with the truth of the conclusions, already established, 
respecting the beginning or ending of the year by which the 
chronology of the Odyssey appears to have been reckoned, 
or the nature of this year, as solar, not lunar, in general, and 
that form of the solar year which we call the equable solar 
year in particular. These conclusions will still hold good 
whether the beginning of the year, as recognised in the 
Odyssey, falls in the spring, or in the summer, or in any 
other season of the natural year. It has much to do however 
with the question whether the equable year of the Odyssey 
was exactly the same with the equable year of primitive 
antiquity, and with the equable year of our own Fasti; and 
whether the relations of that year to the natural, as discover- 


able from the Odyssey, are exactly the same with those of 
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the primitive year of the same kind, for the time of the 
Odyssey, or for the time of Homer? In other words, Whe- 
ther the state of things in this respect, of the relations of the 
civil year of the Odyssey to the natural, is accommodated to 
the relations of the primitive equable year in the same re- 
spect—for the time of Homer, or for the time to which the 
action of the Odyssey itself belongs ? 

This action, as we have seen, begins in the ninth year of 
the Νόστος, and the nineteenth of the war of Troy; and in 
each exeunte, or towards the end. The true date of the cap- 
ture of Troy we believe to have been the autumnal quarter 
of B.C. 1181—a year which differs but slightly from the two 
most generally received dates of that event, both among the 
ancients, and at present; B. C. 1184 the date of Apollodorus, 
and B.C. 1183 that of Eratosthenes. The date of the Νόστος 
we believe to have been the primitive Gamelion, B. C. 1180, 
the year after that of the capture. Proofs of each of these 
conclusions will be produced, we hope, hereafter. With re- 
gard to the age of Homer, (the most verata questio, and the 
most uncertain, so far as testimony αὖ extra is concerned, 
of all which have been bequeathed by the ancients to the 
moderns,) were we to fix upon any one out of the almost 
infinite number of such dates which have been recommended 
by one authority or other, the nearest to the truth, in our 
opinion, would be that of the Parian marble, B.C. 907. 
Let us be permitted however to assume that the actual date 
of the composition of the [liad, as determinable from its own 
evidence, was B. C. 910, and that of the Odyssey was B. C. 
909. 

To compare then the state of the primitive calendar in the 
ninth year of the Néoros exveunte, B.C. 1171, and in the time 
of Homer, supposed to be the same with the date of the 
Odyssey, B. C. 909—In the former of those years, the primi- 
tive Thoth, or, as we may now call it, the primitive Game- 
lion, was falling June 8 at midnight; and in the latter, 
April 5 at midnight. The question therefore which we have 
to consider is this; Is the state of the year in the Odyssey 
accommodated to the first of these cases, or to the second ? 
in other words, Does Homer recognise and describe in the 
Odyssey the relations of the civil year to the natural, as they 
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were holding good in his own time, or as they held good in 
the time of his hero, and of the action of the poem itself? 
It may be proved to a demonstration that the former only 
can have been the truth; that Homer’s description of these 
relations throughout the Odyssey, as was naturally to be ex- 
pected, is adapted to the state of the case in his own time, 
and not to a state of the case 262 years older than his own 
time. 


i. The first proof to this effect may be derived from the 
description of the circumstances under which Ulysses is sup- 
posed to have set sail from the island of Calypso, on the twelfth 
day of the action, and the fourteenth of Posideon. 


> \ c , » id Χά 
Αὐτὰρ ὁ πηδαλίῳ ἰθύνετο τεχνηέντως 
Ld . > , | mf ba , av 
ἥμενος" οὐδέ οἱ ὕπνος ἐπὶ βλεφάροισιν ἔπιπτεν 
Πληϊάδας τ᾽ ἐσορῶντι, καὶ ὀψὲ δύοντα Βοώτην, 
a 

Ἄρκτον θ᾽, ἣν καὶ ἄμαξαν ἐπίκλησιν καλέουσιν, 
ΕΣ 2 a , met ae? / 7 
ἥ T αὐτοῦ στρέφεται καί τ᾽ ᾿Ωρίωνα Soxever, 

μ᾿, δ᾽ eA , > a ᾽ ἔασετς " 
οἴη δ᾽ ἄμμορός ἐστι λοετρῶν ᾿ΩὩκεανοῖο *. 
τὴν γὰρ δή μιν ἄνωγε Καλυψὼ, δῖα θεάων, 

»Ἅ > 

ποντοπορευέμεναι ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερὰ χειρὸς ἔχοντα ἃ Τ. 


* There is no allusion to the Lesser Bear (Helike) either here or any- 
where else in Homer; cf. Iliad. =. 48). Nor could there have been, if 
this Asterism was not older than Thales. 


t It is by no means necessary, for the sake of the argument in the text, 
that by way of preliminary to it any thing should be said concerning the 
locality of the island of Calypso. But as this too is one of the questions 
connected with the Homeric controversy, which has exercised the sagacity 
of critics and commentators both in ancient and in modern times, and 
especially because the question itself is closely related to another, of still 
greater interest and curiosity, that of Homer’s own idea of the geography 
of the world of his own time, we shall perhaps be excused if we devote a 
few pages to its consideration. 

In Homer’s account of the voyagings and wanderings of his Ulysses, it 
appears to have been his intention to confine them strictly to the limits of 
the sea of the Greeks, the Mediterranean sea; so much so, that it is only 
after these wanderings, properly so called, were over, and it was necessary 
notwithstanding, for the greater part of the interval between his departure 
from Troy at first and his return to Ithaca at last, to dispose of his hero 
somewhere in a state of inaction, and where he should no longer be wan- 
dering about as before, that the story of his adventures passes beyond the 
bounds of this sea of the Greeks. 


d E. 270. 
Ζ 2 
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This sea of the Greeks, (the Mare Internum, or Mediterranean,) which 
extended from the coast of Spain, in longitude 6°, to the coast of Palestine 
and Syria, in longitude 36° E. of Greenwich, and from the head of the 
Syrtis Major in lat. 30 N. to the mouth of the Hellespont in lat. 40 N.— 
comprehending, as it did, so much which was known, as well as so much 
(and probably still more) which was unknown, to the Greeks of his time, 
it is manifest was not all alike adapted to this purpose of his, in selecting 
it for the scene of the adventures of his Ulysses. It is self-evident that 
to have introduced so much of the marvellous and improbable, not to say 
impossible, so much of the simply poetical and fabulous, amidst scenes 
and localities familiar to his countrymen and contemporaries, must have 
been repugnant to his sense of propriety, decorum, and consistency. The 
legitimate sphere of such conceptions and creations as his Lotophagi, his 
Cyclopses, his Leestrygons, his Kirke, his Sirens, and the like, would na- 
turally appear to him to be some terra incognita, some region of the world 
of his time, either entirely unknown to his countrymen, or only very im- 
perfectly known. 

Assuming then that, according to the plan which he may be supposed 
to have laid down beforehand for this part of his Odyssey, the wanderings 
of Ulysses were all to take place in the sea of the Greeks indeed, but in 
that part of it, of which they still knew little or nothing with any degree 
of certainty—the first question will be, How are we to distinguish one of 
these halves of the Mediterranean from the other? and where are we to 
draw the line which, strictly within the limits of the same geographical 
surface, that of the Mare Internum of antiquity, may be supposed in this 
instance to have separated, in the apprehension of Homer, the dominion 
of the poetical and fabulous from that of the historical and real? 

In answer to which, let us begin with drawing a line from the promon- 
tory of Malea, the southernmost point of the ancient Greece, (which still 
retains its ancient name!,) to the head of the Syrtis major, the modern 
gulf of Sidra—and dividing the Mediterranean thereby into two great 
halves, one on the west, the other on the east, of this line respectively ; 
and then let us proceed to trace Homer’s own account of the wanderings 
of his Ulysses—and we shall need no other proof but the internal evidence 
of the account itself, on which side of the line so drawn he must have 
supposed the proper scene of this part of the action of his poem to have 
been situated. 

For ist—it is well worthy of observation how soon after Ulysses has 
once set out from Troy for good *, he is brought to the extreme points of 
the line in question, first to the promontory of Malea on the north, and 
then to the country of the Lotophagi on the south. Nothing is mterposed 
between his arrival at both, but the adventure with the Kikones?: and 


* We say for good; because it appears from Od. I’. 153-164, that he set out 
once at the same time as Nestor and Diomed, but turned back again, when he 
had got as far as Tenedus. 


1 See Smith’s Geography, Malea. 2 Od. I. 39. 
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that seems to have been imagined for no other purpose but that of ac- 
counting for his possession of the wine, of which the Poet foresaw such 
an use would be made in the subsequent adventure with the Kyclops 8. 
After this, two days and nights only are actually specified 4, (though more 
may be implied,) before he is already at Malea; where he is no sooner ar- 
rived, than he is hurried away from it at once to the country of the Loto- 
phagi. And having brought him to this quarter, it is clear from the sequel 
that Homer must have supposed he had landed him on the ground, of 
which he himself was in search, in order to give free scope to the play of 
his own imagination. For though these Lotophagi, even of the Odyssey, 
denoting merely the eaters of the Lotus, might have had a counterpart in 
an actual people of antiquity, so called from their peculiar diet®, Homer’s 
Lotophagi, as eating and subsisting upon the Lotus which he describes, 
and endows with such peculiar properties ὃ, must be regarded as a fiction 
of his own. 

With respect however to the country of these Lotophagi, there is no 
reason, of which we are aware, why it may not be supposed intended of 
that of the Lotophagi of antiquity in general—which D’Anville places 
near the island of Meninx, and the head of the Syrtis Minor7. And this 
being assumed, we may observe, that to drive Ulysses in this direction, 
from the promontory of Malea, a north wind® would be necessary; and 
the length of time which it took to carry him thither, according to Ho- 
mer’s own account, being supposed nine days and nights complete, we 
may form an idea, from that fact, of a point of much importance to the 
further prosecution of the present inquiry; that viz. of the Homeric stand- 
ard of a day and a night’s sail. For the distance from the promontory of 
Malea to the country of the Lotophagites, according to D’Anville, having 
been 750 Roman miles, if it was sailed over in nine days and nights com- 
plete, it must have been at the rate of 80 miles in a day and a night. 

ii. From the country of the Lotophagi, Ulysses is next brought to some 
island, the distinctive characters of which being altogether derived from 
the abundance of goats, supposed to have been found upon it ¥, there can 
be no reasonable doubt it must have been one of a group of three, nearly 
opposite to Drepanum and Lilybeeum, in the ancient Sicily, afterwards 
called the Augates Insule; and very probably the most southernly and 
the nearest to Lilybeeum, of them all, called by the later geographers 
Aigusa!°, ‘The distance of this island from that of Meninx in a straight 
line was 300 Roman miles,=to four days and nights’ sail of the Homeric 
standard—though the time actually taken up in sailing thither from the 
country of the Lotophagi!! is not specified. It is clear however that 
Ulysses has now been brought to the vicinity of the ancient Sicily, and of 
that part of it which was nearest to the ancient Africa, the promontory of 


3 1. 45. 160-165. 196-210. 4 I. 74-80. 5. Herod. iv. 177, 178. 
6 Od. I. 92-102. 7 Cf. Smith’s Geography in Lotophagi. 


8 Od. I. 8c—84. 9 Od. I. 105-155. 10 Smith, in Agates Insule. 
11 Od. 1. 105-142. : 
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Lilybeum. Consequently that the scene of his next adventure, on the op- 
posite coast 12, must have been somewhere in Sicily, and the part where it 
is actually laid, (the country of the Kyclopes,) must have been the nearest 
to the Auigates Insule; the part about Lilybeum, Segesta, and Eryx*. 
And in the course of this, beginning with the night of the arrival at the 
island of Goats 15, there is evidence of five consecutive days !4, passed in 
this island, or on the opposite coast of the Kyclopes, but no more. 

iii. Ulysses is brought next to the island of A‘olus 15, described as a 
Πλωτὴ νῆσος : and no time being specified for the length of the voyage 
from the island of Goats to this floating island—it is perhaps an argument 
that in Homer’s apprehension the distance between them was nothing 
considerable ; and consequently that if Ulysses, at the former island, was 
in the neighbourhood of the ancient Sicily, he was so still at this. 

The Aolides Insule of later times derived their name from AZolus as 
much as this Aolian island of Homer; and they were a group of six 
or seven, N.E. of the Aigates Insule, (none of them more than two days 
and nights’ sail distant from them,) and on the north of the coast of 
Sicily. Having been of volcanic origin, they might not all have yet come 
into existence in Homer’s time; though some one of them at least must 
have done so, of which he had heard, and with the reality of which he has 
evidently taken no further liberty than that of making it the residence of 
the lord of the winds, and enduing it, like the Delos of old, with the pro- 
perty of floating about from place to place. Here Ulysses was detained a 
full month 16, which, in addition to two days from the island of Goats, five 


* It is to be observed that this part of the ancient Sicily, facing the Mare In- 
ternum on the north and west, was the furthest removed from Grecia proper, 
and therefore the least likely to be known as yet to the Greeks of Homer’s time, 
though they might have known something of the opposite side, on the east and 
south, which was so much nearer to them. And this being that quarter of the 
island where its oldest inhabitants, known to the Greeks, the Σικελοὶ and the 
Σικανοὶ, were located—it is no difficulty that, while Homer evidently treats the 
north and west side of the island as an unknown region, in his time, occupied as 
yet only by a fabulous race, his Kyclopes, he nevertheless shews from Od. Y. 
381-383, and 2. 305, he was not ignorant of the existence of the Σικελοὶ, nor of 
a country called Σικανία, in his own time. 

Neither is it any objection that, though he has given no proper name to the 
country of the Kyclopes in Sicily, he has given one to that of the Phzacians, in 
which he supposes them to have lived as the next neighbours of these Kyclopes, 
before their migration to Sxepla or Pheeacia ; viz. Od. Z. 4. Ὑπερεία. The scho- 
liasts explain this Ὑπερεία of the ancient Camarina in Sicily, or of some island 
near the country of the Kyclopes ; though on what grounds does not appear. 
Homer’s Ὑπερεία must have been conterminous with KuxAwm/a—and being de- 
rived apparently from ὑπὲρ or ὕπερος (whence the Latin superus) may have 
been intended simply of the land ‘‘ above or beyond.” 


12 Od. 1. 170-565. 13 Ib. 116-142. 
14 Ib, 151. 171. 307. 404. 437. 556. 560. 15 Κὶ 1-24. 16 K. 14, 
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there and on the opposite coast, five from the country of the Lotophagi, 
and ten from Malea, will make up fifty-two in all from Malea to the first 
departure from the island of “Kolus. 

When he departs on this first occasion 17, the rest of the winds being 
delivered to him, confined in a bag, Zephyrus, or the west wind, is left 
free to blow—implying that this was the wind wanted to waft him from 
this quarter to his own home. And the west wind was precisely that 
which would be necessary for one who was sailing from the A®olian in- 
sule of antiquity, by the nearest route, (i. e. through the Straits of 
Messene,) to Ithaca. On the tenth day of this voyage he comes within 
sight of his native island !8; which must imply that in Homer’s apprehen- 
sion the island of AZolus was ten days’ sail from Ithaca. And if this 
island of AZolus was really one of the AXolides of later times, that as- 
sumption must have been substantially correct. ‘The voyage of Dio, from 
Zakynthus (one of the islands in the vicinity of Ithaca 19) to Pachynum, 
the south cape of the ancient Sicily, and the nearest to the Straits of 
Messene, did not take up more than twelve 29, though retarded by bad 
weather on the road. These ten days then will bring down the journal 
of the voyagings of Ulysses from the 52nd to the 62nd day from Malea; 
and the winds having been let loose on the last of these days 2), if it took 
the same length of time to blow him back from Ithaca to the island of 
Xolus, as it had done to blow him thence to Ithaca, his return to the 
island of AXolus 22 could not be dated earlier than the 72nd day from 
Malea. 

iv. On his second departure 28, he is supposed to have sailed directly 
forwards, six nights and six days, without intermission; and on the se- 
venth to have arrived at the city of Lamus, in the country of the Lestry- 
gones 24; which brings down the journal to the 78th day from Malea, 
and with one day more, passed in this quarter 25, will bring it down to 
the 79th. 

But as to the site of this city of Lamus, it is self-evident that one, supposed 
to have set out from some one of the Molides Insulz, and sailed straight 
onwards, must have sailed north and north-west, along the western coast 
of ancient Italy, through the Mare Inferum, or Tyrrhenum of after-times. 
Let us then measure 375 Roman miles from the island of Vulcan, or 
Hiera, assumed to have been the A‘olian island of Homer, in this direc- 
tion; and it will bring us to the Portus Herculis, the harbour of the 
ancient Cosa in Etruria, the natural peculiarities of which were such as 
agreed in a striking manner to the description of the port of the Lestry- 
gonians, within which all the ships of Ulysses, except his own, took up 
their station *. 


* Off this part of the coast of Etruria, where Cosa was situated, there was a 


17 Od. K. 17-27. 22 Ibid. 57. at the time of the δεῖ- 
18 K. 28-30. 191. 21-27. mvov, or first meal of the day. 
20 Plut. Dio, xxiii. xxv. cf. Vol. ii. 23 K. 58-76. 

88. xxxvii. 24 1014. 76-81. 


21 Od. K. 47-55. 25 Thid, 87-132. 
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"Ev@ ἐπεὶ ἐς λιμένα κλυτὸν ἤλθομεν, Ov πέρι πέτρη 
ἠλίβατος τετύχηκε διαμπερὲς ἀμφοτέρωθεν. 

εἰκταὶ δὲ προβλῆτες ἐναντίαι ἀλλήλαισιν 

ἐν στόματι προὔχουσιν, ἀραιὴ δ᾽ εἴσοδός ἐστιν, 
ἔνθ᾽ οἵ γ᾽ εἴσω πάντες ἔχον νέας ἀμφιελίσσας.25 

We cannot help thinking therefore that this was the locality intended 
in this instance; of the natural features and peculiarities of which Homer 
had heard, (probably from the Pheenician mariners of his own time,) a 
sufficiently correct account, to enable him to describe it on the whole 
agreeably to the truth: and a similar one of its distance from Sicily, or 
the Afolides Insule, to enable him to approximate to the truth, in esti- 
mating it at six days and nights’ sail of his own standard, 480 Roman 
miles, though the real distance (375 miles) might not have been more than 
four or five. 

v. From this port of the Leestrygones, he sails straight forwards, as be- 
fore, to the island of Kirke, or island of AvXza27; and no time being specified 
in this instanee also, as taken up by the voyage, the distance in this in- 
stance too, in Homer’s apprehension, was probably not great. The islands 
of Corsica and Sardinia were both situated west of the coast of Etruria; 
the former in particular N. W. of the ancient Cosa; between which, and 
the northern extremity of Corsica, the Promontorium Sacrum, or Capo 
Corso, the distance in a straight line was about 090 Roman miles, or some- 
thing more than one day’s sail. It appears to us that nothing could pos- 
sibly answer to this island of zea, at which Ulysses arrived next from 
Lestrygonia, but the ancient Corsica; and the arrival there too being 


remarkable ridge, or rather mass, of mountains, at some distance from the main 
land, seven miles long and four in breadth, the ancient name of which was Mons 
Argentarius, and the modern is that of the Monte Argentaro. See Smith’s 
Geog. Dict. in Argentarius. This mountain ridge was connected with the main 
land by nothing but two narrow strips of sand, of which Homer might possibly 
have heard, and if he bad, have founded upon them his description of the port of 
the Lestrygones, as a circle of mountains, with one narrow entrance through 
them, formed by two ἀκταὶ προβλῆτες, over against each other. The port 
of Cosa, properly so called, was the Portus Herculis, still called by the name 
of Porto d’Ercole, at the south-eastern extremity of the Mons Argentarius, and 
described as a small, but well-sheltered one of its kind : and Homer’s description 
of the port, within which the ships of the comrades of Ulysses were moored, on 
this occasion, in contradistinction to his own, might suit to this locality also, and 
might have been founded on what he might have heard of that too. Cosa itself 
was situated at some distance from this harbour, on a lofty height above the bay, 
between the Portus Herculis and Graviscr. See Smith’s Geog. Dict. Cosa. 
It is clear from Homer’s account, Od. K. 103-108, that the city of his Lestry- 
gonians was some distance from the sea shore, and that there was a carriage 
way leading from the sea shore to the city itself. And Strabo in like manner 
describes the ancient Cosa as situated about a mile from the coast, with a road, 
leading up a steep ascent to its yery gates. 


26 Od. K. 87. 27 Thid. 133-135. 
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assumed on the second day from Lestrygonia, it must have been on the 
81st from Malea. 

After this there is evidence of three or four days 28 before the beginning 
of the sojourn with Kirke 29, which would thus be on the 84th or 85th 
day from Malea. And this would come so near to the full length of one 
entire quarter of the year, 92 or 93 days, that supposing the departure 
from Troy to have taken place not long before the summer solstice, as we 
have already observed 30, the beginning of the sojourn with Kirke, in the 
first year of the Néoros, could not long have anticipated the usual time of 
the closing of the sea for this year, the autumnal equinox. 

It appears next that, having brought Ulysses in this direction first to 
the country of the Lestrygonians, and then to the island of Alea, Homer 
must have supposed he had brought him to the extreme limits of his own 
geographical knowledge of the ancient world at least, if not of the οἰκου- 
μένη or habitable world itself. We may infer this first from his description 
of the country of the Lestrygonians 3!— 

‘EEjuap μὲν ὁμῶς πλέομεν νύκτας τε καὶ ἦμαρ, 

ἑβδομάτῃ δ᾽ ἱκόμεσθα Λάμου αἰπὺ πτολίεθρον, 

τηλέπυλον Λαιστρυγονίην, ὅθι ποιμένα ποιμὴν 

ἠπύει εἰσελάων, ὁ δέ τ᾽ ἐξελάων ὑπακούει. 

ἔνθα κ᾽ ἄῦπνος ἀνὴρ δοιοὺς ἐξήρατο μισθοὺς, 

τὸν μὲν βουκολέων, τὸν δ᾽ ἄργυφα μῆλα νομεύων" 

ἐγγὺς γὰρ νυκτός τε καὶ ἤματός εἰσι κέλευθοι. 
For the meaning of this is not that Ulysses had now got into the region 
of perpetual day, or perpetual night, but to the confines of day and night, 
to within a little distance of that part of space where day was always be- 
ginning and night was always beginning too; so much so, that one shep- 
herd, who had just done tending his sheep, and was bringing them home, 
in the evening, was within hearing of another, who was just beginning to 
tend his, and driving them out of the fold for that purpose, in the morn- 
ing; and that a man, who could only dispense with sleep, might earn his 
day’s wages twice over, once by tending horned cattle from morning until 
evening, and again, by passing from the region of night to that of day, 
and tending sheep from morning until evening too. 

We may infer it, secondly, from the language put into the mouth of 
Ulysses, when they had now got from Lestrygonia to the island of 
Kirke 32— 

Ὦ φίλοι od yap 7 ἴδμεν ὅπη Coos οὐδ᾽ ὅπῃ ἠὼς, 

οὐδ᾽ ὅπῃ ἠέλιος φαεσίμβροτος εἶσ᾽ ὑπὸ γαῖαν. 

οὐδ᾽ ὅπῃ ἀννεῖται. 
For this implies that they were now in a locality where all distinctions of 
the rising and the setting of the sun, and consequently of morning and 
evening, and of the beginning and ending of the day, were confounded 
and mingled together—so that it was no longer possible to tell when the 


28 K. 142. 144. 185. 187. 29 Ib. 467. 30 Supra, 316. 
31 K, 8o. 32 K. 190. 
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sun was rising and when it was setting, when the day was beginning and 
when it was ending—forasmuch as in this locality the sun was perpetually 
rising and setting, and the day was perpetually beginning and ending at 
once. And this must imply that whereas in Lestrygonia, not far from 
this quarter, they had got to the μεθόρια of day and night, so now, in this 
island of Avza, a little further onwards in the same direction, they had got 
to the actual starting-point of each. 

It is probable that the explanation of this very curious state of things is 
to be sought for in the true nature and meaning of the Αἴα of Homer. 
This name, as we endeavoured to shew on a former occasion 33, was pro- 
bably first invented, and probably first by Homer himself, for the con- 
ception and idea of the Ecliptic, as properly the ᾿Αντίχθων of the earth, and 
divisible into two great halves, the upper meridian, the region of perpetual 
day, and the lower meridian, the region of perpetual night—the inoscu- 
lating point of which, the point where either touched upon and confined 
with the other, was precisely that part of space where day was perpetually 
beginning and night was perpetually beginning at one and the same time 
alike *. 

It follows that, in supposing Ulysses arrived at this island of Xa, with 
such an idea of the ecliptic as this, Homer was at liberty to suppose him 
arrived at the very origin of day and night at once —and consequently of 
day, if he pleased, in contradistinction to night, or of night, in contradis- 
tinction to day—which explains his language, in again referring to this 
locality, when Ulysses was returning to the island of Kirke from the land 
of Kimmeria, as the seat of perpetual sunrise, rather than of sunset 34. 

Αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ ποταμοῖο λίπεν ῥόον ᾿ΩὩκεανοῖο 
νηῦς, ἀπὸ δ᾽ ἵκετο κῦμα θαλάσσης εὐρυπόροιο, 
νῆσόν τ᾽ Αἰαίην, ὅθι 7 ᾿Ηοῦς ἠριγενείης 

οἰκία καὶ χοροί εἰσι, καὶ ἀντολαὶ ἠελίοιο. 


vi. With respect to the sequel of the wanderings of Ulysses, upon the 


* This Ala of Homer, it is evident, had one occupant, at the time of the ar- 
rival of Ulysses, in the person of Κίρκη ; and if we compare Od. K. 135, 136 here 
with Od. M. 69-72 lower down, it may be inferred that at this time also, or 
before this time, it must have had another in the person of Αἰήτης : and Κίρκη 
and Αἰήτης, the joint occupants of the Alfa of Homer, it appears from K. 135-139, 
were brother and sister, and both alike the children of the sun. The Ala of 
Homer denoting the ecliptic, and the ecliptic, in Homer’s apprehension, being 
divisible into two great halves, the upper meridian, the region of perpetual day, 
and the lower, the region of perpetual night—there is no reason why we may not 
suppose that in his apprehension Αἰήτης was the ruling principle of this upper 
meridian, and Κίρκη the ruling principle of this lower one—the former the sun of 
his Afa by day, the latter the moon, by night. Αἰήτης was simply the nomen 
gentile of afa, and in that capacity just as applicable to a female conception of 
its kind, as te a masculine one—to the moon, as the ruler of the ecliptic by night, 
as much as to the sun, as its ruler by day. 


33 Supra, Vol. v. 169. 34 Od. M. 1-4. 
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resumption of the voyage ὅὅ, (which, as we observed supra*6, was pro- 
bably the same time in the second year of the return, at which they began 
in the first,) he was first of all sent to the land of the Kimmerii: and 
wheresoever this was, yet, as it took him only a day from morning till 
evening to get there 57, and a day from morning till evening to come back 
thence 38, it could not have been more, in Homer’s apprehension, than a 
day’s sail from the island of Kirke. Such was the distance from the 
island of Corsica on the west to the coast of Etruria on the east. Nor do 
we see any reason to retract the opinion, which we expressed in our Origg. 
Kal. Italicze 39, that by the land of the Kimmerians in this instance Homer 
really intended the land of the Umbrians; though the ancient Umbria 
was properly situated on the eastern coast of Italy, and the Mare Superum, 
and Corsica lay off the western, in the Mare Inferum. It is enough that 
Homer might have heard of the ancient Umbrians, somewhere in this 
direction, east or south-east of one sailing from the northern extremity of 
his island of Ava, supposed to be Corsica. Nor is it improbable that the 
very locality, to which he represents Ulysses as actually sent by his Kirke, 
the ἄλσος of Proserpine 40, was the Island of Ilva, only 300 stades distant 
from Corsica, and nearly opposite Populonium on the coast of the ancient 
Etruria. 

vii. On leaving AZa for good, he is brought to the island of the Sirens4!, 
and so soon after his departure, that with respect to the locality of this 
island, we may safely conclude that, in Homer’s opinion, it could not 
haye been more than one day’s sail from the palace of Kirke itself. This 
island in any case must have been situated on the western side of Corsica, 
and inthe line of the course along the western seaboard of Corsica towards 
Sardinia; and there were many islands so situated 42, any one of which 
might have answered in that respect to Homer’s description of the island 
of the Sirens, and one in particular, anciently called the island of Hercu- 
les, and at present the Isola dell’ Asinara, off the northern extremity of 
the island of Serdinia—of which he might have heard enough to make 
him suppose it the abode of his Sirens. 

The island of Corsica on the north, and the island of Sardinia on the 
south, are separated by a narrow frith, (the straits of Bonifazio at present,) 
between the Errebantian promontory (Punta del Falcone, or Lungo Sardo) 
in the former, and Cape Marianum, or Palle, on the Portus Syracusanus 
(Porto Vecchio 4?) in the latter. And here Homer must have located his 
Πλαγκταὶ, (never passed through before by any ship but the Argo 43,) and 
his Seylla and Charybdis 44: names and places which his commentators 
in after-times, under a mistaken apprehension of his geography, transferred 
to the Fretum Siculum, or Straits of Messene, between Italy and Sicily. 
It cannot be necessary to enter on the confutation of this opinion, if the 
account which we have so far given of the voyages and wanderings of 


35 Καὶ 475-574. 36 Pag. 310. a7 A. I-19. 38 M. 1-7. 
39 Vol. ii. 577. 40 K. 509-512. cf. A. 21, 22. 41 M. 39. cf. 166. 
42 Cf. Smith’s Geographical Dict. in Sardinia. 13 M. 69-72. 
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Ulysses, according to Homer, is correct. It is certain that to suppose 
Ulysses, within one day’s sail of the island of ἀξ), to have been only one 
day’s sail from the Fretum Siculum—would be the height of inconsistency 
with this account. Notwithstanding therefore the antiquity and univer- 
sality of this opinion, it must be given up. Homer knew nothing of any 
Scylla or Charybdis between Sicily and Italy ; nor of any dangers, sup- 
posed to beset the passage of the Fretum Siculum, in his time any more 
than at present—through which he had twice carried his hero, as matter 
of course, before he brought him to Ava, and through which he will have 
to take him again, as we shall see by and by, before he can bring him 
back to Ithaca. The true Scylla and Charybdis of the Odyssey must be 
sought for in the vicinity of the island of Ala, and the island of 'Thrina- 
kia—and if one of these, under the circumstances of the case, could have 
denoted nothing but the island of Corsica, and the other nothing but the 
island of Sardinia, Homer’s Scylla and Charybdis must be sought for, and 
found, if anywhere, between the two. 

The passage of this Strait is followed so soon by the arrival at the 
island of Θρινακία 4%, as to leave no doubt that this island and the island of 
A®a, in Homer’s apprehension, must have been close to each other. Con- 
sequently if the latter was the ancient Κύρνος or Corsica, the former must 
have been the ancient Σαρδὼ or Sardinia. Nor is it easy to see on what 
grounds the Θρινακία of Homer, at this period of the wanderings of 
Ulysses, can possibly be identified with the ancient Sicily—almost the 
very first of the localities, within the unknown and unexplored half of the 
Mediterranean, visited by him—and so long before his arrival in Aa. It 
is in vain to appeal to the name itself, as if the same with Opwaxpia, and 
denoting virtute termini the island of three capes. Τρινακρία, as if from 
τρινὸς in the sense of the Latin trinus and ἄκρα, would not be Greek : and 
Τριακρία, which would have been a more legitimate expression of the same 
idea in Greek, as the name of Sicily in that language, does not occur*: 
and neither Τριακρία nor Τρινακρία, in that sense, if it did occur, would 
be the same with Θρινακία fT. 


* Thucyd. vi. 2. Tpwaxpla occurs, but with a various reading of Τρινακία ; and 
even that, in our opinion, should be @pwakia. Cf. Suidas, in Θρηνακία : and in 
Θρίναξ : and the Schol. in Apoll. Rhod. iv. 965. 

+ It is very observable that though the common explanation of the name of 
this island (as the same with that of Sicily) necessarily requires the form of Θρι- 
vaxpla, that which actually occurs, Od. A. 106, and M. 127-135, and T. 275, is 
Θρινακία : and that is an important distinction. Θρινακία is regularly derivable 
from no etymon but @pivat, or Θρινάκη (which also occurs, see the schol. on 
Theocritus, Idyll. vii. 155) and Θρινακία, so derived, as the name of an island, 
could have denoted nothing but the island of the @pivaé. 

This word θρίναξ or Opivat, in which the 1 was naturally long, and which in- 
creased short in the genitive, and the other oblique cases (@pivaé, Optvaxos, &c.) 
was the Greek name of an agricultural instrument—which according to the mo- 
dern Lexicons (see Liddell and Scott in voce) must have been simply a fork of 


45 M. 127-136. cf. 260-306. 
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viii. After the arrival in this island, a month was spent there, before the 
means of subsistence failed Ulysses and his companions 46; and some 
time elapsed even after that before they ventured to meddle with the 
beeves of the sun4/, and six days and nights more, before they left the 
island 4°. So that, on the whole, the greater part of two months might 
have intervened, between the departure from A®a, and this from Thri- 
nakia. On the seventh day 49 they encountered the storm, in which all 
perished, except Ulysses ®"; and the wind, with which they set sail, hav- 


some kind, with two or three teeth, bidens or tridens in Latin. But the ancient 
grammarians recognise it as synonymous with πτύον, vannus or ventilabrum, in 
Latin, a winnowing fan or sieve, in English. And in our opinion that was its 
first and proper sense, and the only sense in which it was yet used in the time of 
Homer. Hesychius has θρίναξ᾽ πτύον σίτου, as his first gloss on this term, and 
τρίαινα as his next. Suidas also has θρίναξ' τὸ πτύον absolutely—which could 
be understood of nothing but the winnowing sieve—and then “Opyavov γεωργικὸν 
ddovtixdy—which might describe a fork or rake; and from the schol. on Il. N. 
588, quoted in the note of Toup on the place, the only distinction between the 
πτύον and the @pivat, both as the same kind of instrument in general, and both 
used for the same purpose in general—(that of the separation of the grain from 
the chaff—) it appears was this, that the πτύον was made of iron, and the θρίναξ 
of wood. 

Now supposing this to have been still the proper sense of the term in the time 
of Homer, he might give the name of @pwaxia, or the island of the θρίναξ, the 
winnowing fan or sieve, to the island of Sardinia, on account of its fertility, which 
we may presume was as natural a characteristic of it in his time, as in later times, 
(cf. Strabo, v. 224, and Smith’s Geographia, in voce,) and of which he might 
have heard, through the Phoenicians, and because of which he made choice of this 
island also, as the most appropriate pasture for his beeves of the sun ; Cd. M. 
127-136 : 379-381. 

Or, as the winnowing sieve is not necessarily restricted to one particular shape, 
and might be square or oblong, as well as round, this name might have been ap- 
plied to the island of Sardinia absolutely from the supposed resemblance of its 
outline or shape to that of an oblong sieve—just as in subsequent times it was 
called Σανδαλιῶτις by Timeus, Ἰχνοῦσα by others, (cf. Pliny, H. N. iii. 13. 639: 
Pausanias, x. xvii. 2.) to express the imagined resemblance of the same outline 
to the human foot-print, 


Insula fluctisono circumvallata profundo 
Castigatur aquis, compressaque gurgite terras 
Enormes cohibet nude sub imagine plant 


Cetera propense Cereris nutrita favore. 
Sil. Italicus, xii. 355-375. 





Humane in speciem plante se magna figurat 
Insula—Sardoam veteres dixere coloni— 
Dives ager frugum. 
Claudian, xv. De Bello Gildonico, 507. 


46 Μ. 325. 312-326. 47 Ib. 327-3096. 48 Ib. 397. 
49 Ib. 399. 50 Ib. 399-425. 
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ing been a strong west wind 5], (probably intended of a N. W. one,) that 
would imply they were sailing from Thrinakia in the direction of Sicily, 
to the 5. Ε. After the destruction of the ship, this west wind changes 
to one from the south, or south-east **—expressly that Ulysses may be 
driven back to the island of Θρινακία, and through the straits of Scylla 
and Charybdis again. And this having been accomplished in one day and 
one night 53—the next morning his voyage to the island of Calypso begins, 
and lasts nine days and nights complete °4. On which ceconomy in gene- 
ral, we will remark at present only that taking these ten days of the 
voyage in question, along with the two months between the first depar- 
ture from AZa and the second passage of the Gulph, we have very nearly 
as great an interval as might have extended from midsummer, in the 
second year of the return, to the usual time of closing the sea, (the 
autumnal equinox,) in the same. 

ix. With respect to the sequel of this history of Ulysses, it is manifest 
that having carried him from the Promontory of Malea and the inmost 
recess of the Syrtis Minor, round the Mediterranean sea, as far as Corsica 
and Sardinia, and thereby, (as he himself represents the case,) having 
brought him to the very verge of time, (as measured by the cycle of night 
and day,) and of space, (as limited by the extreme bounds of the habitable 
part of the earth,) and all within a year and an half of his departure from 
Troy, if nevertheless he was not to bring him home at last, before the 
tenth year of the Νόστος, Homer had no alternative but that of disposing 
of him somewhere, for the next seven years and an half, where he might 
be still in existence, but all the time at a distance from home, and all the 
time living and acting out of view. For this purpose, he imagined his 
goddess Calypso, and her island Ogygia. For that the Καλυψὼ of the 
Odyssey is altogether a Πρόσωπον κατ᾽ οἰκονομίαν (contrived and intro- 
duced for a special purpose) may be inferred not only from the part as- 
signed her in the general action of the poem, but also from her name 
itself. Καλυψὼ is derivable in Greek from καλύπτω or κάλυψις, according 
to the same analugy as a multitude of other nouns, similarly terminated, 
and similarly obtained from their respective themes °6, The Καλυψὼ of 
Homer was the principle of concealment personified; and she has no 
office assigned her in the Odyssey but what is consistent with her name 
and her nature; that of concealing, and thereby detaining, Ulysses, as 
long as his concealment and detention were necessary *7. 

It follows that the Calypso of the Odyssey being an altogether ima- 
ginary person, her island must be equally imaginary too; and that to en- 
deavour to find out a counterpart for either, and in particular the latter, 
in any reality whether in Homer’s time, or after it, would be to mistake 
fable for matter of fact, and to treat poetry as if it were history. No one 
knew better than Homer that both his Καλυψὼ and her island were alike 
the creatures of his own fancy ; and no one would have been more dis- 


ol M. 407. 52 Ib. 426, 427. 53 Ib. 429, 430-446. 
54 Ib. 447. cf. H. 253. 55 Supra, pag. 320. 56 Cf. Vol. iv. 452. 
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posed than he to smile at the credulity of his commentators in after-times, 
in endeavouring to discover the geographical characters of his Ogygia 
in those of any known locality of their own or former times. And with 
respect to such inquiries at present, all that can be said in excuse of them 
is, that, as even an imaginary conception, treated as a person, and in- 
vested with the attributes of reality, must have a local habitation also— 
adapted to such a conception in both respects—it may still be considered 
open to discussion, without prejudice to any one’s common sense, whether 
even the Calypso of Homer, ideal as she is, with respect to her supposed 
local abode, may not have been placed by the author himself in some de- 
finite relation to the known, or the unknown, world of his own time. 
And this is the point into which, for the rest of our remarks on this sub- 
ject, we ourselves propose to inquire. 

Now, if that which was wanted by Homer, at this period of the action 
of his Odyssey, was some particular locality which, when the wanderings 
of Ulysses, properly so called, were over, should answer the purpose of 
keeping him still at a distance from home, until the proper time arrived 
for bringing him to Ithaca at last—it is almost self-evident that the proper 
site of such a locality was not to be found any where in the sea of the 
Greeks, the sea which had been until now the scene of the wanderings of 
Ulysses themselves. Little as was known to the Greeks of Homer’s time 
of that half of the Mare Internum, to which the peregrinations of Ulysses 
had been hitherto confined—it was not altogether unknown to them—and 
it must have appeared to the judgment of Homer scarcely less improbable 
and less inconsistent, to have imagined an island, sufficiently remarkable 
for its natural qualities and perfections to be the abode of a goddess, and 
sufficiently remote and obscure in point of situation, to serve as the scene 
of the concealment and detention of his hero, for the next seven years and 
an half, in any part of the western division of the Mediterranean, imper- 
fectly known as it might be to his countrymen in general, as in the eastern 
one, every part of which was so well known to them. The island of Ca- 
lypso, the island of concealment, the island which was intended to serve 
so important a purpose as that of suspending the action of the Odyssey 
for seven years and an half, (almost the whole of the period of the Νόστος,) 
and that simply by detaining the hero of the poem in confinement there— 
this island to deserve its name, and to justify the use which was supposed 
to have been made of it, must have made a part of the terraqueous globe 
as remote and unexplored, in Homer’s time, as itself. The proper site of 
such an island, it is almost self-evident, must have been a totally unknown 
sea; andif sucha site was not to be found for it within the limits of the 
sea of the Greeks, it must be sought for beyond them. 

This therefore being assumed as the first and most indispensable condi- 
tion of the locality of the island of Calypso; it will follow that, if the site 
of this island, according to Homer, imaginary as it was, is to be discovered 
anywhere beyond the limits of the sea of the Greeks, yet accessible from 
it, it must be only in one or the other of two directions—either on the 
N.E., in the Pontus Euxinus or Black sea, beyond the Hellespont and the 
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Propontis, or on the N. W., in the Atlantic ocean, beyond the Fretum 
Herculeum. And in deciding between these two, it might justly be argued 
that the former being totally inconsistent with the whole course and tenor 
of the wanderings of Ulysses themselves, from the time when they began 
with his arrival at Malea, to the time when they were brought to a close 
with his arrival at the island of Calypso itself—the latter must be the only 
direction in which such an island could possibly be supposed to have been 
accessible from the Mediterranean sea. And that Homer himself must 
have considered the local abode of his own Calypso actually situated 
somewhere beyond the Mediterranean, in this direction, not in the oppo- 
site one, may be inferred, i. from his account of her parentage; that she 
was the daughter of Atlas, and this Atlas, her father, was the Atlas who 
supported the heavens, and gave name to the Atlantic ocean; i.e. the 
Atlas of classical mythology. 

Νήσῳ ἐν ἀμφιρύτῃ, ὅθι τ᾽ ὀμφαλός ἐστι θαλάσσης" 

νῆσος δενδρήεσσα᾽ θεὰ δ᾽ ἐν δώματα ναίει 

Λτλαντος θυγάτηρ ὀλοόφρονος, ὅς τε θαλάσσης 

πάσης βένθεα οἶδεν, ἔχει δέ τε κίονας αὐτὸς 

μακρὰς, αἵ γαῖάν τε καὶ οὐρανὸν ἀμφὶς ἔχουσι ὅ8, 

The pillars here alluded to, which thus kept heaven and earth apart, 
were the two mountains of classical geography, the Atlas major and Atlas 
minor, both on the western coast of the ancient Mauretania, and neither 
of them far from the Fretum Herculeum: and this being the assumed 
abode of Atlas the father of Calypso, (the eponym of the adjacent ocean,) 
that of his daughter could not be far off from his. The daughter of Atlas 
must have had an hereditary connection with the Atlantic ocean; and if 
she was the owner and mistress of an island anywhere, it must have been 
one in the Atlantic ocean. 

ii. From the name of her island —’Qyvyia. 


> ΄ “ » , - ς A = 

Qyvyin τις νῆσος ἀπόπροθεν εἰν ἁλὶ κεῖται, 

By Ja A 
ἔνθα μὲν ΓΑτλαντος θυγάτηρ, δολόεσσα Καλυψὼ, 
ναίει ἐὐπλόκαμος δεινὴ θεός" KT. λ.59 


Τόφρα δέ μ᾽ αἰεὶ κῦμα φόρει κραιπναί τε θύελλαι 
νήσου ar ᾿Ωγυγίης ®9. 


"Os θ' ἵκετ᾽ ᾿Ωγυγίην νῆσον νύμφην τε Καλυψώ δ], 








For this ᾿Ωγυγίη νῆσος is the island of “Qyvyos; and "Qyvyos (as we 
shewed on a former occasion ®) was only the Grecised form of the primi- 
tive name for the ocean, which, like a great zone or belt, originally en- 
circling the earth on all sides, was called avy or ὠγὺγ accordingly. That 
Homer’s own idea of the ocean was agreeable to this primitive one, handed 
down traditionally from the antediluvian to the postdiluvian world, has 
been seen from his own testimony ®; and between this primitive idea of 
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the sea of Ogygus, and that of any assignable portion of it with a name 
peculiar to itself, there could have been only an accidental difference. ‘The 
Ogygian island of Homer therefore was a locality in this primitive ocean, 
though comprehended first and properly within the limits of the sea of 
Atlas also. It belonged to the same category as the ᾿Ατλαντὶς νῆσος of 
Plato 64, of which we have given an account®; and while neither of 
them can be supposed to have been borrowed from the other, each was 
ultimately a similar expression of a common idea, that of the antediluvian 
οἰκουμένη, as one great island, and that of the antediluvian sea, as one 
great ocean. 

These two considerations—one, that of the parentage of Calypso, the 
other, that of the name of her island—in our opinion are decisive that, 
while the locality of her island must have been somewhere in this primitive 
ocean in general, it must have been somewhere in that part of it which was 
identical with the sea of Atlas; and consequently while it was exterior to 
the known world in the time of Homer, it was so, relatively to the Medi- 
terranean, in the direction of the Fretum Herculeum. But the question 
may still be asked, In what quarter of the Atlantic ocean, and at what 
distance from the Fretum Herculeum, was it actually situated? The islands 
of the Blest, according to Homer, were comprehended in {1115 primitive 
ocean also ®; and yet the island of Calypso was not one of these islands 
of the Blest. 

In answer to this question we may cbserve, First, That, as the distance of 
that one of the two Atlas mountains of antiquity which was nearest to the 
Atlantic ocean, and in fact washed by it, the Atlas minor, was not more 
than 350 Roman miles from the Fretum Herculeum—so the island of 
Calypso, not far from these mountains, and somewhere in the adjacent ex- 
panse of sea, it is to be presumed, could not have been far from the Fretum 
Herculeum too. Secondly, 'That, while it was certainly comprehended locally 
in the Atlantic, and therefore was to be found somewhere strictly beyond the 
limits of the sea of the Greeks, it was situated, according to Homer, only 
just beyond them, and critically at the junction of the Mediterranean and 
the Atlantic themselves, may be inferred, first, from the distance, accord- 
ing to Homer also, between this island and the gulf of Charybdis, at the 
northern extremity of the island of hrinakia, ten days’ and nights’ sail 
of the Homeric standard. 

ἜΝνθεν δ᾽ ἐννῆμαρ φερόμην, δεκάτῃ δέ με νυκτὶ 
νῆσον ἐς ᾿Ωγυγίην πέλασαν θεοί" ἔνθα Καλυψὼ 


ναίει ἐὐπλόκαμος δεινὴ θεὸς αὐδήεσσα 7. 


Δεκάτῃ δέ με νυκτὶ μελαίνῃ 
νῆσον ἐς ᾿Ωγυγίην πέλασαν θεοί ἔνθα Καλυψὼ 
ναίει ἐὐπλόκαμος δεινὴ θεός 8. 
These ten days and nights of the Homeric standard would be equiva- 
lent to 700 or 800 Roman miles; and this voyage being assumed to have 


64 Cf. Eustath. in Od. A. 51. 1389. 52. 65 Supra, Vol. i. 106. 
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begun from the northern extremity of the island of Sardinia, the distance 
from that quarter to the Fretum Herculeum, according to D’Anville, was 
not more than 970. It is clear then, that, as supposed to have set out 
from that quarter, and to have been sailing all the time in the direction of 
the island of Calypso, Ulysses must have been supposed by Homer to 
have been sailing towards the Fretum. And though it is too much to 
expect that in his estimates of distance, in this remote quarter of the Me- 
diterranean, and in his accounts of such voyages as those of Ulysses, he 
should always be found geographically correct ; it is clear that even in 
these cases his calculations could not have been made at random, and 
that he must have had his information on these points from those who 
knew something about them—most probably the Phenician mariners of 
his own time. His estimate of the distance between the gulph of Cha- 
rybdis and the island of Ogygia may be in defect of the truth, if the gulph 
of Charybdis was situated where we suppose, and the island of Ogygia 
just at the entrance of the Atlantic Ocean; but every one must admit 
that, under the circumstances of the case, it approaches remarkably near 
to the truth. 

Thirdly, the same inference may be derived from the distance between 
this island of Ogygia, and that of Σχερία or Pheacia also, 20 days and 
nights’ sail. That such was the distance which Ulysses was expected to 
sail, when he set out on his return home from the island of Calypso, 
appears from the first allusion to that subject which occurs in the 
Odyssey ©, 


"ANN Oy’ ἐπὶ σχεδίης πολυδέσμου πήματα πάσχων 


> 3; - , Dua: a 
ἤματί K εἰκοστῷ Σχερίην ἐρίβωλον ἵκοιτο. 


And from the actual account of the voyage itself at last 790, Now twenty 
days and nights’ sail of the Homeric standard being assumed at 1500 or 
1600 Roman miles, this too is another proof of the surprising accuracy of 
Homeyr’s estimates of this kind, whatsoever the data, and whencesoever 
obtained, on which they were founded: for, even according to D’Anville, 
the distance from the Fretum Herculeum to the island of Corcyra, (sup- 
posed to have been the ancient Phzeacia,) in a right line, was not more than 
1500 Roman miles. 

Fourthly and lastly, the same inference may be drawn from the direction, 
in which this voyage was to be made, all the time it was going on, from 
the island of Ogygia where it was to begin, to the island of Ithaca, or 
Pheeacia, where it was to end; viz. steering such a course as to have the 
Great Bear on the left hand perpetually 7!. 

Αὐτὰρ ὁ πηδαλίῳ ἰθύνετο τεχνηέντως 
ἥμενος" οὐδέ οἱ ὕπνος ἐπὶ βλεφάροισιν ἔπιπτεν 
Πληϊάδας τ᾽ ἐσορῶντι, καὶ ὀψὲ δύοντα Βοώτην, 
ἤλρκτον θ᾽ ἣν καὶ ἄμαξαν ἐπίκλησιν καλέουσιν" K,T.A. 
69 E. 33. action of the Odyssey. Also E. 278, 


70 Cf. supra, p. 294: the chrono- 279: Z.170: H. 267. 
logical summary of the argument or JUTE 270: 
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τὴν yap δή pw ἄνωγε Καλυψὼ δῖα θεάων 
ποντοπορευέμεναι ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερὰ χειρὸς ἔχοντα. 
For this is a plain description of the course which must necessarily be 
taken by one, who was to set out from the Fretum Herculeum in the 
N.W., and steer directly for the island of Ithaca, or the island of Corcyra, 
all the way, in the S.E. Nor can we conceive anything more decisive 
than this particular direction, both as to the point from which this voyage 
of Ulysses must have been supposed by Homer to have begun, and also 
as to the point where it must have been intended to end. But, on this 
principle, there could have been little or no difference, in his apprehen- 
sion, between the island of Ogygia, and the Fretum Herculeum itself ; 
i.e. his island of Ogygia, in his own apprehension, must have been situated 
just outside of the Fretum, where it opened into the Atlantic. 
Objections indeed have been taken to this simple and obvious construc- 
tion of the direction in question, 
Ποντοπορευέμεναι ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερὰ χειρὸς ἔχοντα--- 
as if there was something ambiguous, or something of doubtful idiomatic 
peculiarity, in the language in which it was conveyed. As to its ambi- 
guity, while we admit that the form of the phrase, Em’ ἀριστερὰ χειρὸς, is 
different from the more usual one of ’Em’ ἀριστερὰ, (which is of frequent 
occurrence in Homer himself,) or "Em ἀριστεράν ; still we may contend 
there is no more uncertainty about its meaning in Greek so expressed, 
than there would be in English, if a man were to be told he was to keep 
such and such a thing “on the left of his hand,” instead of ‘on his left 
hand,” perpetually. And as to the propriety of the idiom, the author of 
the Hymn to Hermes may be supposed a competent judge on that point ; 
and he saw so little to question in such a mode of speaking, that, even in 
that short poem, he went three times out of his way on purpose to imitate 
it. Once, when describing his Hermes, after coming home from his first 
predatory exploit, stepping into his cradle again, with the chelys or shell- 
lyre, lately invented by him7?, on his left— 
᾿Εσσυμένως δ᾽ ἄρα λίκνον ἐπῴχετο κύδιμος Ἑρμῆς, 
σπάργανον aud ὠμοῖς εἰλυμένος ἠὔτε τέκνον 
νήπιον, ἐν παλάμῃσι παρ᾽ ἰγνύσι λαῖφος ἀθύρων 
κεῖτο, χέλυν ἐρατὴν ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερὰ χειρὸς ἐέργων 75. 
Again, describing his Hermes, playing on this shell the next morning, 
to appease the anger of Apollo— 
Λητοῦς δ᾽ ἐρικυδέος υἱὸν 
ῥεῖα μάλ᾽ ἐπρήηῦτεν ἑκηβόλον, ὡς ἔθελ᾽ αὐτὸς, 
καὶ κρατερόν περ ἐόντα λαβὼν δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερὰ χειρὸς 
πλήκτρῳ ἐπειρήτιζε κατὰ μέρος" ἡ δ᾽ ὑπὸ χειρὸς 
σμερδαλέον κονάβησε 74, 
Thirdly, describing Apollo too playing upon it for the first time— _ 
Κίθαριν δὲ λαβὼν ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερὰ χειρὸς 
Λητοῦς ἀγλαὸς υἱὸς, ἄναξ ἑκάεργος ᾿Απόλλων, 


72 Ver. 24-64. 73 Ver. 150. 74 Ver, 416. 
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πλήκτρῳ ἐπειρήτιζε κατὰ μέρος" ἡ δ᾽ ὑπὸ καλὸν 

ἱμερόεν κονάβησε" θεὸς δ᾽ ὑπὸ καλὸν ἄεισεν 7. 
To play ona lyre or shell with his right hand, a man must take it up with 
his left, and hold it in his left. Apollonius Rhodius too must be considered 
another competent judge of a purely Greek idiom; and he also, speaking 
of the arrival of his Argonauts in the Phasis, has made use of this phrase 
of Homer’s— 

“Exov δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερὰ χειρῶν 

Καύκασον αἰπήεντα Κυταιΐδα τε πτόλιν Αἴης 70, 
In none of these cases, whatsoever the form of the expression, is the 
meaning anything different from that of the ordinary one, ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερὰ 
without the χειρός-- on, or towards, the left.” 

In like manner, the description in the Iliad of the journey of Hera to 
Lemnos, the island of sleep, being compared with that in the Odyssey of 
Hermes to the island of Calypso, both being assumed to have set out alike 
from Mount Olympus, it might be inferred at first sight that the island of 
Lemnus and the island of Calypso must both have been situated on the 
same side of Mount Olympus; and consequently if the island of Lemnus 
lay to the north of it, the island of Calypso must have done so too. 

The journey of Hera is described as follows”? : 


sh 
Ἥρη δ᾽ ἀΐξασα λίπεν ῥίον Οὐλύμποιο, 
> re 
Πιερίην δ᾽ ἐπιβᾶσα καὶ ᾿Ημαθίην ἐρατεινὴν 
’,ὔ aS) x, ¢€ , ~ 7 / 
cevat ἐφ᾽ ἱπποπόλων Θρῃκῶν ὄρεα νιφόεντα, 
> ΄ Theo Oe SVEN , , are 
ἀκροτάτας κορυφάς" οὐδὲ χθόνα μάρπτε ποδοῖιν 
> > 
ἐξ ᾿Αθόω δ᾽ ἐπὶ πόντον ἐβήσατο κυμαίνοντα, 
“-“ > “ 
Λῆμνον δ᾽ εἰσαφίκανε, πόλιν θείοιο Θόαντος" 
> σ΄, 4 
ἔνθ᾽ Ὕπνῳ ξύμβλητο, κασιγνήτῳ Θανάτοιο. 


And according to this it is plain, that having set out from Mount Olympus, 
and descended first on Pieria, she proceeded thence all the way northward 
or eastward to Lemnus. 

The journey of Hermes in the Odyssey is not in so many words asserted 


to have set out from Olympus also, yet we may assume that this too 
did so. 


Ἑρμείαν μὲν ἔπειτα, διάκτορον ᾿Αργειφόντην, 
νῆσον ἐς ᾿Ωγυγίην ὀτρύνομεν 78--- 
And when he is actually sent, and has made himself ready for it, he like- 
wise, before he takes to the sea, descends first from Olympus to Pieria— 
Πιερίην δ᾽ ἐπιβὰς ἐξ αἰθέρος ἔμπεσε πόντῳ" 
σεύατ᾽ ἔπειτ᾽ ἐπὶ κῦμα λάρῳ ὄρνιθι ἐοικώς 79— 
so that, if Pieria lay to the north of the Olympus of Homer, he too must 


have been journeying northward on this errand to the island of Calypso ; 
whereas the Fretum Herculeum, relatively to the Olympus of Homer, as 


75 Ver. 499. 76 Argon. ii. 1270. TN Ἐ: BOGE 
78 Od. A. 84. 79 E. 80. 
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the same with the Olympus of Macedonia and Thessaly, lay altogether to 
the south. 

This inconsistency however is only apparent, not real. We may admit 
that the Olympus of Homer was certainly the Olympus of Macedonia and 
Thessaly, and that it certainly lay in the ancient Pieria. We may admit 
also that, according to the later geographers, Pieria was the name of a 
region, between Dium on the river Haliacmon, and Pydna on the river 
Axius, which in their time was reckoned a part of Macedonia, but before 
made part of Thrace 80, and we may admit also that as so defined and un- 
derstood Pieria was situated altogether on the north of Mount Olympus. 
And yet there is a gloss in Hesychius—Ivepin* ἡ ἀκρώρεια τοῦ ἐν Make- 
δονίᾳ dpovs—which implies that this was the name of the whole of the 
country round about the foot of Mount Olympus, and consequently on the 
south as well as the north. And in Homer’s time, and before it, this name 
of Pieria took in part of the ancient Thessaly ; as may be inferred from his 
account of the horses of Eumelus, reared by Apollo for Admetus, his 
father— 

Τὰς ἐν Πιερίῃ θρέψ᾽ ἀργυρότοξος ᾿Απόλλων 81, 

Apollo, according to the well known fable, tended the flocks and herds of 
Admetus in Thessaly, not in Macedonia. And that Pieria was still un- 
derstood to mean more or less of the country on the south side of Mount 
Olympus, in the time of the author of the Hymn to Apollo, appears from 
his description of the journey of Apollo, on which he set out from Olympus, 
in search of the site of his future temple 82, 

Ἢ ὡς TO πρῶτον χρηστήριον ἀνθρώποισιν 

ζητεύων κατὰ γαῖαν ἔβης, ἑκατηβόλ᾽ "Απολλον ; 

Πιερίην μὲν πρῶτον ἀπ᾽ Οὐλύμποιο κατῆλθες, 

Λέκτον τ᾽ ᾿Ημαθίην τε παρέστιχες, ἠδ᾽ ᾿Ενιῆνας, 

καὶ διὰ Περραιβούς" τάχα δ᾽ εἰς ᾿Ιαωλκὸν ἵκανες, 

Κηναίου τ᾽ ἐπέβης ναυσικλειτῆς EvBoins. 


This plainly implies that Pieria lay on the same side of Olympus as 
Lectus, Iolcos, Kubcea, all on the south. It is clear too, from the Hymn 
to Hermes, that the Pieria, from which he is supposed to have conveyed 
away the beeves of Apollo, lay on the same side of Macedonia or Thessaly 
as Onchestos, the Isthmus, and the Alpheus 88 *, 


* Cf. Smith’s Geograph. Dict. Pieres: where Pieria is defined ‘‘A narrow strip 
of plain land, or low hill, between the mouths of the Peneius and the Hali- 
acmon, at the foot of the great woody steeps of Olympus.” This is all which the 
description either of the journey of Hera to Lemnus, in the Iliad, or of this of 
Hermes to the island of Calypso, in the Odyssey, requires for its truth; viz. that 


80 Strabo, vii. Excerpta e fine, 130. πΠιερίῃ: and that Steph. Byz. also re- 


8: ix. v. 315, 316: x. ili. 363 Ὁ: He- cognises such a locality in Thessaly : 
rod. Polyhymnia, 112: 124: 127. Πηρεία: Θεσσαλίας χωρίον. 

81 IL. Β. 766. It must be admitted 82 Ver. 214. 
however that Eustathius, in this place 83 Ver. 69-72: 79-88: 190, 101. 


of the Lliad, read Πηρείη instead of 
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It is clearly to be inferred from this description, that whe- 
ther he set out in the daytime or in the evening, certain stars 
(the Pleiads, and Bodtes or Arcturus, in particular) were visi- 
ble at the beginning of his voyage, in the evening, and capable 
of being rendered available in directing his course. It is not 
difficult to determine to which of the states of the calendar, 
Posideon 14, Aira cyc. 3097, March 14, B.C. 909, or Posi- 
deon 14, Attra ογο. 2835, May 17, B.C. 1171, this description 
of the heavens at the beginning of the voyage would be most 
properly applicable. 

For, i. assuming that these sidereal phenomena are to be 
understood for some latitude in particular, and assuming also 
the most probable latitude, for which they could have been 
intended, to have been that of Homer’s native place, which 
in our opinion was the small island of Los, in the A‘gean sea, 
latitude 36° 40’ N.—assuming also that Ulysses set out on 
the 14 Posideon, reckoned by the primitive rule, March 13 
at sunset, if we calculate the meridian passage of Arcturus 
for the latitude in question, and the day in question, B. C. 


The top of a mountain has necessarily four aspects ; and from the top 
of a mountain, surrounded on all sides by a region of the same name, one 
who was journeying south might be said to descend first into this region, 
as much as one journeying north. In this present instance of the journey 
of Hermes from Mount Olympus to the island of Calypso, (a journey 
which must be performed for the greater part of the way, if not altogether, 
by sea,) all that is necessary is that Pieria should be supposed the name of 
the district between Mount Olympus and the Sinus Thermaicus ; the 
nearest part of the sea to that mountain, and where the god, when bound 
on such a journey as this, might naturally be expected first to take to the 
water. And that his journey itself, for the rest of the way, was over water, 
and not over land, (as it would be if it was a journey from the Sinus 
Thermaicus to the Fretum Herculeum, and the Atlantic ocean,) may be 
inferred from his own account of it to Calypso 84— 

Tis δ᾽ ἂν ἑκὼν τοσσόνδε διαδράμοι ἁλμυρὸν ὕδωρ 
ἄσπετον--- 


“So much salt water, or sea,” not, ‘so much terra firma, or dry land.” 


Pieria, from which both set out, should have been the name of the district, be- 
tween the eastern base of Mount Olympus and the sea, which extended from the 
mouth of the Haliacmon in the north to that of the Peneius in the south. 


84 Od. E. 100. 
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909, by the same method as before‘, we find it was on the 
meridian March 13, 13h. 18 τη. 7 5. mean time from mean 
noon; and consequently must have been rising previously 
March 18, 4h. 57m. 28s. ν. M. apparent time; and this having 
been 43 min. 37 sec. before sunset, for the same latitude and 
the same day (March 18, about 5.41.5 p.m. apparent time), 
it is manifest Arcturus must have been visible in less than 
an hour after sunset, March 13, at the very beginning of the 
voyage of Ulysses, and must have continued to be visible for 
the whole of the same night. 

In like manner, if we calculate the meridian passage of 
ἡ Tauri for the same latitude and the same day, B. C. 909 
also, we find that this star too was on the meridian March 138, 
2.18, 23:4 mean time from noon, i. 6. Ρ.Μ., and therefore set- 
ting March 13, 8.49.20 p.m. apparent time. And this like- 
wise being 3 hours, 8 min. 15 sec. later than sunset the same 
day, the Pleiads also, it is evident, must have been visible at 
the beginning of a voyage, supposed to have been dated with 
sunset March 13, for one or two hours at least before they 
set. And this would be sufficient to justify the description 
of the heavens, so far as concerned this constellation in par- 
ticular, at the beginning of the voyage of Ulysses on this 
day, and at this time of the day, B. C. 909. 

11. The same assumptions being made as before, if we calcu- 
late the meridian passage of Arcturus for May 16 B.C. 1171, 
we find it was on the meridian for the same latitude May 16 
at 9. 0. 34°14 τη. t. from noon, or P.M., and rising the same 
day previously May 16, 0. 34. 7:34 p.m. apparent time, and 
setting May 17, 5. 27. 0:22 apparent time a.m.: so that this 
star in particular would certainly be visible within an hour 
after sunset May 16, in the year in question, and continue to 
be visible all the ensuing night. 

But if we proceed to calculate the phenomena of the other 
star, 7 Tauri, in the constellation Pleiades, as supposed to 
have been visible on the same day and under the same cir- 
cumstances, we find that, for the latitude in question, ἡ Tauri 
was on the meridian May 16, 21. 59. 38-9 τη. t. from mean 
noon, and consequently setting May 17, 4. 25. 11 p.m. ap- 
parent time; and consequently the day before (May 16) must 


e Vol. i. 278. 
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have been setting about 4. 29. 7:4. p.m. apparent time. It 
is manifest therefore that this constellation, for any latitude 
in Greece. May 16, B.C. 1171, must have been set before 
sunset the same day, and therefore could not have been visi- 
ble either at the beginning of this day, reckoned according 
to the primitive rule, from sunset, or in the course of the 
ensuing night. 

ii. It is to be observed that, on the second day of the 
action, the fourth of Posideon, the fourth of March, at even- 
ing, the wind which wafted Telemachus to Pylus is described 
as a clear or fresh west wind— 

"Akpan Ζέφυρον κ',τ.λ.ΐ 
and the wind which on the twelfth day of the action, the 
fourteenth of Posideon, and the fourteenth of March, carried 
Ulysses from Ogygia to Phzeacia, for the first 18 days of the 
voyage at least is by implication supposed to have been a 
west wind too. 

Now, if we may assume the date of the poem B. C. 909, 
there would be nothing in all this merely κατ᾽ οἰκονομίαν. We 
have often had occasion to observe that in all the Parapeg- 
mata of antiquity there was a stated time with which they 
dated the first beginning of spring, (the ἀρχὴ éapos,) the na- 
tural note or indication of which was the setting in of the 
west wind, the beginning of the Ζεφύρου πνοὴ or Flatus Fa- 
vonii; and we have often had occasion to observe too that, 
as a general rule, the epoch of this natural phenomenon was 
as nearly as possible midway between the winter solstice and 
the vernal equinox’. B.C. 909 the mean vernal equinox 
was falling March 31, the true March 30, the mean winter 
solstice Dec. 30, the true Dec. 29. The middle term between 
the two former of these dates would be February 14, eighteen 
days before the beginning of the voyage to Pylus, and twenty- 
eight before the beginning of that from Ogygia. And it is 
a curious coincidence that the west wind, already blowing at 
the first of these times, March 4, and still blowing at the 
latter, March 14, and 17 days longer at least, first changes, 
according to Homer’s representation of the subsequent course 
of things, on the evening of this very day, the date of the 


ΒΒ: ἼΖι. 
® See Vol. ii, 275. 284: Origines Kalendariz Italice, i. 282 566. 
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mean vernal equinox itself, B. C. 909, March 31, when Ulys- 
ses was discovered by Posidon on his raft. We may infer 
from this coincidence that this very day, the 29th of the 
action, and the first Epagomene of the civil year for the time 
being, and the 31st of March in the proleptical Julian year, 
was known and assumed by Homer as the date of the mean 
vernal equinox itself; the arrival of which was always consi- 
dered by the ancients a critical period, or, as they termed it, 
an ἐπισημασία, attended and attested by some affection of the 
weather Β. 

ii. Another criterion of the relation of the civil to the 
natural year, at the beginning of the action of the Odyssey, 
is the proportion of the length of the nights at the time to 
that of the days. There are two passages which enable us 
to judge of this proportion. i. In the course of the inter- 
ruption of the narrative of Ulysses (the ᾿Αλκινοῦ ἀπόλογος) on 
the night of the 33d day, the 5th Epagomene, Alkinous re- 
marks, in answer to an observation of his made just beforei, 

Νὺξ δ᾽ ἥδε μάλα μακρὴ, ἀθέσφατος" οὐδέ πω ὥρη 

εὕδειν ἐν μεγάρῳ K, τ. λ.Κ 
i. In the address of Eumzeus to Ulysses, on the night of the 
37th day, the fourth of Gamelion : 

Σιγῇ νῦν Evvies καὶ τέρπεο, πῖνέ τε οἶνον 

ἥμενος" αἵδε δὲ νύκτες ἀθέσφατοι" ἔστι μὲν εὕδειν, 

ἔστι δὲ τερπομένοισιν ἀκούειν K,T.A.1 
B.C. 909, the Julian date of the former of these observations 
would be April 4, and that of the latter April 8; the former 
only four or five days after the vernal equinox, the latter 
only eight or nine—when the nights must still have been 
nearly as long as the days at least, for any latitude in the 
ancient Greece. B.C.1171, the Julian date of the former 
would have been June 7, that of the latter June 11; the 
former only 26 days, the latter only 22, before the mean 
summer solstice, July 8, when the days, not the nights, for 
the latitude of Ios, or Ithaca, or any other in the ancient 
Greece. must have been at their longest. 

It is a further argument of the truth and consistency of 
the proportion of the length of the night to that of the days, 
so assumed in this instance, and at this time, that the voyage 


h See Vol. i. 465 sqq. i A, 3209. ΒΛ 5.53: 1 O. 391. 
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from Pheeacia to Ithaca, on the evening after the first of 
these observations, though not begun until after sunset ™, is 
nevertheless completed, and Ulysses already landed in the 
harbour of Phorkys, before the first appearance of the morn- 
ing star— 

Evr ἀστὴρ ὑπερέσχε φαάντατος, ὅς τε μάλιστα 

ἔρχεται ἀγγέλλων φάος ἠοῦς ἠριγενείης, 

τῆμος δὴ νήσῳ προσεπίλνατο ποντοπόρος νηῦς ®. 
And yet the distance from Corcyra to Ithaca, in a right line, 
according to D’Anville, was not less than 70 Roman miles; 
and according to Polybius and Strabo° was 900 stades, or 
90 British miles. Assumed however even at 60 or 70 British 
miles, it would not be too much for an equinoctial night’s 
sail, though quite enough for a good night’s sail according to 
the Homeric standard in other instances. | 

iv. Another criterion of the time of the year, at which the 
action of the Odyssey both begins and ends, is supplied in 
the reason assigned by Ulysses on the morning of the 39th 
day, the 6th of Gamelion, the Julian April 10, as his excuse 
for waiting a while before he set out for the city— 

"ANN ἔρχευ" ἐμὲ δ᾽ ἄξει ἀνὴρ ὅδε, τὸν σὺ κελεύεις, 
αὐτίκ᾽ ἐπεί κε πυρὸς θερέω ἀλέη τε γένηται" 

αἰνῶς γὰρ τάδε εἵματ᾽ ἔχω κακά" μή με δαμάσσῃ 
στίβη ὑπηοίη" ἕκαθεν δέ τοι ἄστυ dar’ εἶναι. 

The time at which he actually sets out at last is further 
explained in the address of Eumeus to him, just before they 
begin the journey. 

"ANN ἄγε viv tomer’ δὴ yap μέμβλωκε μάλιστα 

ἦμαρ, ἀτὰρ τάχα τοι ποτὶ ἔσπερα ῥίγιον ἔσται 4. 
Which describes a certain period in the forenoon when it 
must yet have been high day; since the time of their arrival 
at the city at last, it appears, was just at the end of the δεῖ- 
mvov, yet considerably earlier than the δόρπος. The thing to 
be observed however is the allusion to the Στίβη ὑπηοίη *, or 


* Στίβη, ψύχος, πάχνη]. This passage from the Odyssey is then quoted. 
Δηλοῖ δὲ τὴν πρωϊνὴν δρόσον καὶ τὸ ψύχος.---Στίβη 2. πηγυλὶς ἢ maxvn—the 


| Hesychius. 2 Suidas. 
m N. 35: 79: indeed, according to Polybius, made it 
n N. 93. only 300 stades. 


© Strabo, ii. 4.168 "ἢ. Eratosthenes Pp P. 22. 4 Ib. igo. 
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as the scholiast explains it—‘O παγετὸς ὁ dpOpiwds—the morn- 
ing chill and frost. Such an allusion, even for the climate 
of Ithaca, might not have been out of character with the 
season, only ten or eleven days after the vernal equinox, 
but, only twenty days before the summer solstice, could not 
have been proper for the time of the year, even in the mouth 
of a beggar, like Ulysses, clad in rags and tatters, or 
destitute of any protection from the cold in the shape of 
clothing. 

v. Another criterion of the same kind is the mode of life, 
and the employment, of Laértes, before the return of Ulysses, 
compared with the circumstances in which he is found at 
last. The first allusion to this subject occurs in the speech 
of Mentor, on the first day, the third of Posideon— 


Tov οὐκέτι φασὶ πόλινδε 
a > > oe he 4 tO Tee | ~ , , 
ἔρχεσθ'᾽, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπάνευθεν ἐπ᾿ ἀγροῦ πήματα πάσχειν 
» \ > ΄ wy ¢ EP , 

ypnt σὺν ἀμφιπόλῳ, ἥ οἱ βρῶσίν Te πόσιν τε 

κ -“».» , N - ΄ 
παρτιθεῖ, εὖτ᾽ ἄν μιν κάματος κατὰ γυῖα λάβῃσιν 
Ὁ ΄ Dn A > ~ > “ὃ r 
ἑρπύζοντ᾽ ava γουνὸν ἀλωῆς οἰνοπέδοιο τ. 


The next occurs in the speech of Anticleia, the mother of 
Ulysses, in Hades; in the second year of the Nécros—seven 
years before the preceding— 


reference here too being to this place of the Odyssey. The word occurred 
before, in the account of the escape of Ulysses from the sea to the land. 


Mn μ᾽ ἄμυδις στίβη τε κακὴ καὶ θῆλυς ἐέρση 
ἐξ ὀλιγηπελίης δαμάσῃ κεκαφηότα θυμόν 8. 


On which the scholiast : Στίβη" ἡ ἐωθινὴ Ψύχρα, ἡ πάχνη, ἀπὸ τοῦ στιβά- 
ἕεσθαι---Τὸ ἐξ αἰθρίας κρύος γενόμενον μάλιστα παρὰ τοὺς πόδας καὶ τὰς 
χεῖρας ἅμα τῇ ἡμέρᾳ... τὸ ἑωθινὸν Ψψύχος .. τῶν ἅπαξ δὲ εἰρημένων ἡ λέξις. 
Eustathius argues from this allusion4 that the time of Ulysses’ return 
must have fallen out in the winter: Στίβη ὑπηοίη, ἤγουν ἡ ἑωθινὴ πάχνη. 
δῆλον δὲ καὶ ἐντεῦθεν ὡς Ψυχεινὸς 6 τῆς ἐπανόδου τῷ ᾿Οδυσσεῖ καιρός. 
Αραϊηὅ: Εἰ δὲ πρὸς τῇ ἐσπέρᾳ ῥίγιον ἔσται χειμέριος ἄρα καὶ νῦν δηλοῦται, 
ἢ ἐγγὺς χειμῶνος, καιρός. 

The same remark is made by the scholiast on Odyss. Z. 305: Ἢ δ᾽ ἧσται 
ἐπ᾿ ἐσχάρῃ" ᾽Ἐκ τούτου δηλοῖ τὸν καιρὸν, ὅτι χειμὼν ἦν---ἂπα on H. 7: Δαῖε 


δέ οἱ πῦρ' Διὰ τὸ εἶναι χειμῶνα. 
3 E. 467. 4 Ad P. 22. 1810. 60. 5 Ibid. 190. 1814. 59. 


T A, 180. 
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Πατὴρ δὲ σὸς αὐτόθι μίμνει 
ἀγρῷ, οὐδὲ πόλινδε κατέρχεται᾽ οὐδέ οἱ εὐναὶ 
δέμνια καὶ χλαῖναι καὶ ῥήγεα σιγαλόεντα, 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅγε χεῖμα μὲν εὕδει ὅθι δμῶες ἐνὶ οἴκῳ, 
ἐν κόνι ἄγχι πυρὸς, κακὰ δὲ χροῖ εἵματα εἷται" 
αὐτὰρ ἐπὴν ἔλθησι θέρος τεθαλυῖά τ᾽ ὀπώρη, 
πάντη οἱ κατὰ γουνὸν ἀλωῆς οἰνοπέδοιο 
φύλλων κεκλιμένων χθαμαλαὶ βεβλήαται edvat’ 
ἔνθ᾽ ὅγε Keir ἀχέων, κ', τ. Δ. 5 

Now it is impossible to read the description of the circum- 
stances under which Ulysses made himself known to Laértes 
at last t, and not to conclude that his mode of employment at 
that time could have answered only to his rule of life and his 
occupation, according to each of the above passages, during 
the χεῖμα of the natural year, as it is there called, and not 
the θέρος or the ὁπώρα. The proper meaning of these divi- 
sions of the natural year has been explained and illustrated 
elsewhere ¥. It is sufficient to remind the reader at present 
that the date of the beginning of the θέρος, and consequently 
of the end of the χεῖμα, was about the middle point between 
the vernal equinox and the summer solstice—the heliacal 
rising of the Pleiads; both which criteria for the time of 
Homer would meet about the 17th of May. The ὀπώρα, on 
the other hand, was dated with the heliacal rising of Sirius— 
which, in the time of Meton and Euctemon, for the parallel 
of Attica, was assumed July 22-28, and in the time of Ho- 
mer for the same latitude might be assumed three days 
earlier. 

It follows that neither of these sidereal phenomena, nei- 
ther the heliacal rising of the Pleiads, nor the heliacal rising 
of Sirius, could yet have been arrived when Ulysses made 
himself known to Laertes, on the 41st day of the action, the 
eighth of Gamelion—and that would be only consistent and 
natural, on the 8th of Gamelion, ‘Era cyc. 3098, April 12, 
B.C. 909—but not so on the eighth of Gamelion, Afra cyc. 
2836, June 15, B.C.1171, when the θέρος of the natural year, 
at least, if not the ὀπώρα, must have been long set in. 

It is an additional confirmation of this conclusion respect- 
ing the time of the natural year, at which this recognition 
takes place, that Ulysses, mentioning such circumstances of 


ΞΔ S76 τ, 219-230. Vv Vol. i. 291 sqq. 
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the past as could have been known only to his father and 
himself, tells him he had given him, when a child, such and 
such trees in his garden— 

"Oyxvas pot δῶκας τρισκαίδεκα καὶ δέκα μηλέας, 

συκέας τεσσαράκοντ᾽ " ὄρχους δέ μοι ὧδ᾽ ὀνόμηνας 

δώσειν πεντήκοντα, διατρύγιος δὲ ἕκαστος 

ἤην᾽ ἔνθα δ᾽ ἀνὰ σταφυλαὶ παντοῖαι ἔασιν, 

ὁππότε δὴ Διὸς ὧραι ἐπιβρίσειαν ὕπερθεν *. 

This last allusion plainly implies that though these rows of 
vines consisted of full grown trees, capable of bearing fruit, 
when they were thus given to Ulysses, there was no fruit 
(σταφυλαὶ, clusters or branches) upon them at present, 
whatsoever there might be, when the proper time arrived. 
Now the vine for the climate of Greece began to flower in 
Anthesterion, which, according to some of the old gramma- 
rians, derived its name from that coincidence: ᾿Ανθεστηριών 
«+» Κεκλῆσθαι δὲ αὐτὸν οὕτω διὰ τὸ τὴν ἄνθην τοῦ βότρυος τούτῳ 
μάλιστα τῷ μηνὶ γίνεσθαιγ : and the grape began to ripen for 
the same climate (that is, to change colour) at the beginning 
of the opora2, and some kinds of grapes as early as midsum- 
mer?, when the tettix first began to sing», though the pro- 
per vintage season, in Greece, as every where else, was the 
month of September or October °. 

It was not therefore the proper season of the grape, (i. e. 
with its fruit hanging in clusters at least, whether ripe or 
not,) when this recognition between Ulysses and Laertes 
took place. And yet if the allusion to the βλωθρὴ ὄγχνη, 
under which the former is described as having taken his 
station previously‘, is to be strictly understood, and this 
epithet of βλωθρὴ to be allowed its full force, as denoting 
whether leafy and green, or branching and stately *, it must 


* It is explained in this sense of green by Suidas, Βλωθρή" χλωρὰ, 
ἀπαλὴ, evavéns. cf. also the Schol. ad Iliad. N. 390. The common expla- 
nation indeed is that of weli-grown, tall, and spreading, (from βλώσκω, in 
the sense of to go on, to grow, to advance, to thrive, and grow,) Hesych- 
ius, Βλωθρή᾽ εὐαυξής "ἡ προβαίνουσα καὶ ἄνω θρώσκουσα. Etym. M. Βλω- 
Opn" μακρὰ, μεγάλη. ‘The word is explained also as if essentially a gloss— 


X Ω. 340. b See supra, Vol. vi. 19 n. 
y Anecdota, 403. 32. cf. Vol. i. 96. ς Cf. Vol. i. 385 n. 
2 See Vol. i. 291 544. n.: 387, 388 n. d O. 234. 


® Aristophanes, Pax, 1158. 
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have been some time after the first sprouting of leaves and 
branches, in the natural year, the latest term of which was 
the ἄρχη ἔαρος and the beginning of the west wind to blow. 
And twelve or thirteen days after the vernal equinox itself— 
the epithet of branching, or spreading and spacious, would be 
as applicable to a tree of this description, as that of green 
and leafy; for the pear tree is one of the earliest to put 
forth leaves and branches: and even the trees of the wood 
indiscriminately were supposed already to have leaves upon 
them, sufficient to hide the nakedness of the body, ten or 
eleven days before this time, when Ulysses appeared to Nau- 
sicaa on the third Epagomene °. 

vi. In like manner, an intimation of the time of the year 
‘is furnished by the answer of Ulysses to the ironical pro- 
posal of Eurymachus f— 

Εὐρύμαχ᾽, εἰ yap νῶϊν ἔρις ἔργοιο γένοιτο 
ὥρῃ ἐν εἰαρινῇ, ὅτε τ᾽ ἤματα μακρὰ πέλονται, 
ἐν ποίῃ, δρέπανον μὲν ἐγὼν εὐκαμπὲς ἔχοιμι, 
καὶ δὲ σὺ τοῖον ἔχοις, ἵνα πειρησαίμεθα ἔργου 
νήστιες ἄχρι μάλα κνέφαος, ποίη δὲ παρείη 8. 

The ancient commentator on these lines raised a very un- 
necessary question, Ζητοῦσι πῶς Tas ἐαρινὰς ἡμέρας μακρὰς εἶπεν 
«, το A. And yet we may infer from them that though the 
time was the spring, and the days were longer than the 
nights, they were not much longer as yet: and that would 
be strictly the case, on the 6th of Gamelion, AXra cyc. 3098, 
April 10, B. C. 909, only ten or eleven days after the vernal 
equinox. The proposal was a challenge to a trial of skill and 
strength in a contest of reaping. Ποίη, as the scholiast ex- 
plains it, has here the sense of 6 Δημητριακὸς yopros—but it 
ought to have been added, not of the Δημητριακὸς χόρτος in- 
discriminately, but of the blade of the barley in particular * : 


and with a different meaning for every different dialect: Schol. ad Iliad. 
N. 390: Βλωθρή .. τινὲς ἁπαλὴν Kata’ Apkddas. οἱ δὲ ὑψηλὴν κατὰ Βοιω- 
τοὺς, ἤτοι φλοιοβαρῆ κατὰ Μάγνητας, ἢ τραχεῖαν κατὰ Δρύοπας, ἢ ηὐξημένην 
κατὰ Τυρσηνοὺς, ἢ σκληρὰν κατὰ Καρυστίους. cf. Eustathius in loc. 939. 2. 

* Of the use of roia—in the sense of the harvest—per synecdochen for 
the year, see Vol.ii. page 557 n. 


εἰ Ζ- 28: ΕΣ 356. 
& Σ. 366. h Cf. supra, p. 361, also X. 301. 
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for that is what is properly meant by ποία, grass, applied to 
the blade of the cereal grains *: and barley-harvest, as we 
have often had occasion to shew, for almost every climate of 
Greece was strictly a work of the spring quarter, much 
earlier than midsummer in the natural yeari. 

The proposal of Eurymachus however, ironical as it was, 
is of importance on this question, and deserves to be strictly 
taken into account— 

Ξεῖν᾽, ἢ ἄρ κ᾿ ἐθέλοις θητευέμεν, εἴ σ᾽ ἀνελοίμην, 

ἀγροῦ ἐπ᾽ ἐσχατιῆς---μισθὸς δέ τοι ἄρκιος ἔσται--- 

αἱμασιάς τε λέγων καὶ δένδρεα μακρὰ φυτεύων ; 
For why does he particularise no kind of work in the country 
but these two, collecting the materials for fences, and plant- 
ing trees, except that it was not the proper time of the year 
for any other? If so, the proposal itself is an argument of 
the close of the winter quarter, and the beginning of the 
spring quarter—when such operations also began to be in 
course again for the incoming year. Were there any doubt 
of the truth of this conclusion, from a proposal of such a na- 
ture, and with such an object in view as this, simply because 
it was ironical and not seriously intended at the time; it 
would be removed by the description of the circumstances 
under which Ulysses, only two days after, discovers his 
father— 

Αὐτὰρ ᾽Οδυσσεὺς 

ἄσσον ἴεν πολυκάρπου ἀλωῆς πειρητίζων. 

οὐδ᾽ εὗρεν Δολίον, μέγαν ὄρχατον ἐσκαταβαίνων, 

οὐδέ τινα δμώων οὐδ᾽ υἱῶν ἀλλ᾽ ἄρα τοίγε 

αἱμασιὰς λέξοντες ἀλωῆς ἔμμεναι ἕρκος 

ᾧχοντ᾽, αὐτὰρ 6 τοῖσι γέρων ὁδὸν ἡγεμόνευεν. 

τὸν δ᾽ οἷον πατέρ᾽ εὗρεν ἐὐκτιμένῃ ἐν ἀλωῇ, 

λιστρεύοντα φυτόν' ῥυπόωντα δὲ ἕστο χιτῶνα 

ῥαπτὸν ἀεικέλιον, περὶ δὲ κνήμῃσι βοείας 

κνημῖδας ῥαπτὰς δέδετο, γραπτῦς t ἀλεείνων, 


* Χλόη was used in the same special sense and relation—whence the 
epithet EvyAoos applied to Demeter. See Vol. i. 163. 


+ Hesychius, Γραπτῦς. τὰς ἀμυχὰς καὶ καταξύσεις τῶν ἀκανθῶν. From 
γράφω, to write: every scratch so made being a kind of character, im- 
pressed on the skin. 


1 Vol. i. 144 Sqq. 157. 
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, SEN \ , ” 2. yates χα, 
χειρίδας τ ἐπι χέερσι βάτων ενεκ ᾿ αὐὑταρ ὕπερθεν 


αἰγείην κυνέην κεφαλῇ ἔχε, πένθος ἀέξων. 


ἤτοι ὁ μὲν κατέχων κεφαλὴν φυτὸν ἀμφελάχαινεν" 
τὸν δὲ παριστάμενος προσεφώνεε φαίδιμος υἱός . 

The absence of the old bailiff Dolius, gone with his sons 
and the rest of the members of the family, on such an errand 
as this of collecting briers and thorns, or the other materials 
for fences *—the dress of Laertes, his buskins and gloves 
of skin or hide, intended to protect him from scratches while 
handling or treading on these prickly substances, his em- 
ployment at the time, digging up or levelling the soil about 
one of his trees or plants,—all this forms a picture very true 
to nature, and very proper under the circumstances of the 
case, as regards Laertes himself, and if it is understood as a 
representation of his mode of life and employment, at the 
end of the winter, and the beginning of the spring, quarter of 
the natural year, not more suitable to his circumstances at 
the time, than in character with the season. 


* The etymon of this word (which is derived from αἱμάσσω, to make 
bloody) is sufficient to prove that it must have denoted properly the ma- 
terials of fences, of such a kind as were capable of pricking and drawing 
blood—like thorns and briers, or any other vegetable substance, armed 
with pricks and spines. The Scholiast on the Odyssey ! explains it of the 
boughs of the ἄχερδος, a thorny tree. Αἱμασιὰ (δὲ) κατὰ τὴν τοῦ ποιητοῦ 
ἑρμηνείαν ἁλωῆς ἔρκος, ἴσως μὲν ὡς προεδηλώθη ἐξ ἀκανθῶν οὖσά ποτε, ὧν 
εἶδος καὶ αἱ βάτοι, ἃς ὁ γέρων διαχειρίζεται, καὶ κληθεῖσα παρὰ τὸ αἱμάσσειν 
τοὺς κατεπιχειροῦντας 2. Yet it is often explained of fences otherwise con- 
structed, as of stones rudely put together with mortar—Aiyaoud, ᾿Αττικοί 3" 
λιθολογία, ἢ τὸ ἐκ χαλίκων συγκείμενον, ‘EAAnvicti—Aipvaoia δὲ κατὰ τοὺς 
παλαιοὺς τειχίον ἐκ χαλίκων ὅμοιον φραγμῷ... «ἰστέον δὲ καὶ ὅτι δοκεῖ ἐξ 
ἀκανθῶν ποτε ἡ αἱμασιὰ οὖσα ἐκεῖθεν σχεῖν τοὔνομα, παρὰ τὸ αἱμάσσεινἍ--- 
Αἱμασιάϑδ' τὸ αὐτοσχέδιον περιτείχισμα, τὸ ἐν τοῖς ἀγροῖς γινόμενον, ἔξωθεν 
τῶν ἀμπέλων, πρὸς τὸ μηδένα τῶν ὁδῷ παριόντων ῥᾳδίως εἰσιόντα ὀπωρίζεσθαι 
---αἱμασιάδ' τὸ ἐκ χαλίκων ὠκοδομημένον τειχίον" κυρίως δὲ (ἐπὶ) τοῖς Nkay- 
θουμένοις λέγεται φραγμοῖς7. There is no doubt that Homer has used it 
in this latter sense. 


ae LO 5 Anecdota, 203. 32. 
2 Eustathius, ad 2. 224. 1959. 42. 6 Ibid. 356. 6. 
3 Meeris. 7 Cf. Hesychius, αἱμασιά : αἱμασιαί : 


4 Eustathius, ad Odyss. 3. 358. Etymologicon, and Suidas, Αἱμασιά. 
1851. 25. 
k OQ. 219. 
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vii. We shall mention one more argument of the time of 
the year at which the Odyssey begins and ends, derived from 
its own intimations, and calculated not only to confirm the 
preceding inferences, but even to point out the date of the 
composition of the poem itself. 

This testimony is that of one of the most striking passages 
in the poem, the address of the soothsayer Theoclymenus 
to the suitors on the day of the Mvyornpodovia—after which 
he quitted the palace of Ulysses, leaving them to their fate ; 
and for the sake of which, more than for any other reason, 
‘which can be discovered in the poem itself at present, he 
might have been purposely brought by Telemachus from 
Pylos |— 

“Qs φάτο Τηλέμαχος" μνηστῆρσι δὲ Παλλὰς ᾿Αθήνη 
ἄσβεστον γέλω ὦρσε, παρέπλαγξεν δὲ νόημα. 
οἱ δ᾽ ἤδη γναθμοῖσι γελοίων ἀλλοτρίοισιν *, 
αἱμοφόρυκτα δὲ δὴ κρέα ἤσθιον" ὄσσε δ᾽ ἄρα σφέων 
δακρυόφιν πίμπλαντο, γόον δ᾽ ὠΐετο θυμός. 
τοῖσι δὲ καὶ μετέειπε Θεοκλύμενος θεοειδής. 

7A δειλοὶ, τί κακὸν τόδε πάσχετε 5 νυκτὶ μὲν ὑμέων 
εἰλύαται κεφαλαί τε πρόσωπά τε νέρθε τε γοῦνα, 
οἰμωγὴ δὲ δέδηε, δεδάκρυνται δὲ παρειαὶ, 
αἵματι δ᾽ ἐρράδαται τοῖχοι καλαί τε μεσόδμαι" 
εἰδώλων δὲ πλέον πρόθυρον, πλείη δὲ καὶ αὐλὴ, 
ἱεμένων "Ἐρεβόσδε ὑπὸ ζόφον" ἠέλιος δὲ 
οὐρανοῦ ἐξαπόλωλε, κακὴ δ᾽ ἐπιδέδρομεν ἀχλύς ™. 

These last words were evidently so applicable to the de- 
scription of an eclipse of the sun, that even from the observa- 
tions of the ancient commentators on them", it might be in- 
ferred that, among other circumstances of the Μνηστηροφονία, 
handed down to the time of Homer, one was that it was pre- 
ceded by an eclipse of the sun. And yet that they could 
not have been intended, by Homer himself, of such an event 
as an eclipse, coincident with the day in question, may be 
collected from lines 357-3862. Of what then were they 
meant? Not of an eclipse of the sun on the 7th of Game- 
lion, B.C. 1171, the true year of the return of Ulysses, at 
least—for the moon was new that year on May 27. and the 


* Cf. Horace, Sat. ii. iii. 72. 
Cum rapies in jus malis ridentem alienis. 


1 Ὁ. 223. mip, 546. n Cf. the Scholia, ad v. 356. 
KAL. HELL. VOL. VI. Bb 
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7th of Gamelion fell on June 14. But why might they not 
have been intended of an eclipse in the year in which the 
Poem itself was written? transferred by Homer from the 
circumstances of this year in his time, to those of the year of 
the return of Ulysses, and of the slaughter of the suitors in 
that year. If he accommodated every other note and cri- 
terion of this year to that of the return, it was even more 
probable a priori that he would accommodate so striking 
and remarkable a characteristic of it, as a solar eclipse, if any 
such really distinguished it. 

The context implies that this apostrophe of Theoclymenus’ 
must have been uttered towards the end of the Δεῖπνον, 
which the services of the day in honour of ApolloP had de- 
layed beyond its usual time. In fact, we find it observed by 
the Scholiasts of antiquity *, that the sacrifices and other 
services, on such occasions, in honour of the Du Ceelestes, 
the ΠῚ Superi, or Dii Olympu, were seldom over before noon. 
We may assume then that this scene, in which the sooth- 
sayer acted so prominent a part, must have occurred about 
noon. 

Now there is in the Tables of Pingré an ecliptic conjunc- 
tion, B.C. 909, April 11, at 11 a.m. for the meridian of 
Paris, and consequently about 12 p.m. or noon, for that of 
Ithaca, or any other meridian of the ancient Greece—which, 
on this principle, must have fallen out that year exactly on 
the 7th of Gamelion, the 41st day of the action of the Odys- 
sey, and the day of the Μνηστηροφονία itself. And if this 
would be too extraordinary a coincidence to be resolved into 
chance, it must do much to confirm our conjecture, that in 
the above passage there was an allusion to a real solar 
eclipse, transferred by the author of the Odyssey from the 


* In explanation of the Homeric phrase of Ἱερὸν ἦμαρ : as ad Iliad. A. 
84: Ἱερὸν καλεῖται τὸ ἕως μεσημβρίας (ἕως ἕκτης ὥρας) ἡνίκα ai θυσίαι γί- 
νονται, καὶ τὰ πρακτικὰ πάντα. Cf. ad Iliad. Σ. 277; and ad Odyss. Β. 1: 
A. 447: E. 1: Z. 56: also Eustathius, ad Iliad. 5. 277. 1142. 51. 

Etym. M. Ἱερὸν ἣμαρ᾽ σημαίνει τὸν πρὸ τῆς μεσημβρίας καιρὸν, τουτέστιν 
ἀπὸ πρωὶϊ ἕως δείλης. κατὰ τοῦτον γὰρ τὸν καιρὸν ἔθυον τοῖς ᾿οΟλυμπίοις θεοῖς 
εν νάπο δὲ μεσημβρίας ἔθυον τοῖς καταχθονίοις. οἴ. ἴῃ Hos. Also, Eusta- 
thius, 698. 34: ad 1]. ©. 65: 832. 48: ad A. 84. 


° Y. 175. 390-394. P [bid. 276. 
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circumstances of a certain year in his own time, to those of 
the year of the Odyssey. It will still further confirm this 
conjecture, if it can also be shewn that, according to the tes- 
tinony of the Odyssey itself, a new moon was to be ex- 
pected, (and so far an eclipse of the sun might be regarded 
beforehand as a possible contingency,) on this very day, the 
7th of Gamelion, the day of the Μνηστηροφονία itself. 

That the Scholiasts of antiquity collected the day of the 
Μνηστηροφονία to have been that of the new moon, or lunar 
and solar conjunction, appears from their comments on the 
passage in question*. And that they came to this con- 


* Thus the author of the treatise De Vita et Poesi Homeri, ascribed to 
Plutarch !; Οὕτως δὲ καὶ τὴν ἔκλειψιν τοῦ ἡλίου, φυσικῶς γινομένην ὅταν ἡ 
σελήνη ἐν τῇ πρὸς αὐτὸν συνόδῳ κατὰ κάθετον ὑπελθοῦσα ἐπισκοτήσῃ, εἰδὼς 
φαίνεται" προειπὼν yap ὅτι ἐλεύσεται ὁ ᾽Οδυσσεὺς, 


~ ‘ , \ - thet 4 
τοῦ μὲν φθίνοντος μηνὸς τοῦ δ᾽ ἱσταμένοιο--- 
΄ “ ΡῚ ΄ . ἡ ε ‘ ΄ a eye a , 
τουτέστιν ὅτε ἅμα παΐεται καὶ ἄρχεται ὁ μὴν, συνιούσης TO ἡλίῳ τῆς σελήνης, 
ἅμα τῷ ἐλθεῖν αὐτὸν, φησὶν ὁ μάντις πρὸς τοὺς μνηστῆρας" 
᾽Α δειλοὶ τί κακὸν τόδε πάσχετε; κ',τ.λ. 


> oe ‘ A 7 

-ΕΑἰκὸς δὲ τὴν τραπεζοκόμον ταύτην σκευωρίαν μὴ οὕτω γίνεσθαι ἀεὶ, ἀλλὰ 

᾿ς A , , ΄ 
σήμερον, διὰ τὴν ἑορτήν νουμηνία γάρ ἐστιν... νεομηνία γὰρ ἡ ἡμέρα, ὡς 
> 4 > , c A , ς Ve ἃ ᾿, / τ 
ἐρρέθη, ᾿Απόλλωνος ἱερὰ, τουτέστιν ἡλίου, ὃς αἴτιος νεομηνίας συνοδεύων τηνι- 

a“ ΄“ , ΄ ΄ a 
καῦτα τῇ σελήνῃ. διὸ εὐτυχῶς καὶ εὐκαίρως ὃ θεοφιλὴς ᾿Οδυσσεὺς, τῶν ἔξω 
πάντων περὶ τὴν ἑορτὴν πονουμένων, αὐτὸς μετὰ τόξου τοῖς ἐχθροῖς ἐπιθήσεται 
περὶ ἑορτὴν τοξότου ᾿Απόλλωνος" ἐφ᾽ ἧς τρεῖς σιάλους ὁ Evpatos κομίζει 2--- 
σ ΄“ “ . , 
Ore δηλῶν ὁ ποιητὴς δημοσίᾳ τιμᾶσθαι τὰς νουμηνίας, διὰ τὸν ᾿Απόλλωνα 
ἥλιον, ὡς καὶ προδεδήλωται, φησὶ K,T. A. 5---Αἰτιασάμενος τὴν τῆς νουμηνίας 

« > ΕΣ 
ἑορτήν 3--.Ἑορτὴ δὲ ἦν ἄρτι, ὡς προείρηται, ᾿Απόλλωνος ἡλίου, διὰ τὴν ἐν 
τριακάδι ὡς δεδήλωται σύνοδον. ᾿Απόλλωνος γὰρ ἱερὰ πᾶσα νουμηνία, καθὰ 
καὶ ἡ τοῦ σεληνιακοῦ μηνὸς ἑβδόμη, ὡς γενέθλιος ᾿Απόλλωνος ὃ----Ἰστέον δὲ 
a A c ΄σ ὔ cg > We 4 > ,ὔ A , c 4 
ὅτι τὴν ῥηθεῖσαν τριακάδα οἱ ὕστερον ᾿Αττικοὶ ἔνην ἐκάλουν Kal νέαν, ὡς εἴ TLS 
εἴποι, παλαιὰν καὶ νέαν. τὸ μὲν γὰρ τῆς τριακάδος ἤδη πῶς πεπαλαίωται, συμ- 
παροιχωμένον τῷ πεφθινηκότι μηνί. φασὶ γὰρ οἱ σχολιασταὶ ἔνον καλεῖσθαι 
τὸ παλαιὸν καὶ παρῳχημένον .... ἀλλ᾽, ὅπερ ἐλέγετο προσεχῶς, τὸ μὲν τῆς 
10 ΠῚ ww a mi) δὲ A Θ᾽. ἢ ΧῚ ~ w+ ao 2 Ν 
τριακάδος ὥς εἴρηται ᾧχετο, τὸ δὲ νῦν ἀνήρξατο ἐν τῇ ἔνῃ, ἥτις ἐστὶ νου- 
μηνία. ὅθεν καὶ μόσχος ἡ τοιαύτη λέγεται ἀρχὴ τοῦ μηνὸς παρὰ τῶν τινὶ πα- 
a ‘ ΄ > ΄, ΄ ᾿ 
λαιῶν. ἐπιτηδὲς δὴ ὁ ποιητὴς τοιαύτην ἡμέραν, τὴν καὶ ἐσομένην ὡς ἐρρέθη av- 
; eee , : 
ριον, ἐπελέξατο τῇ τοῦ ᾿Εδυσσέως ἐπανόδῳ, ἵνα τι σχοίη φιλοσοφήσειν ἐν 
τοῖς ἑξῆς καὶ περὶ ἡλιακῆς ἐκλείψεως, ἣ οὐκ ἐν ἄλλῳ γίνεται καιρῷ, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν αὐτῇ 
a ΄ 

συνόδῳ ἡλίου καὶ σελήνης °—Tadra δὲ ὡς ἀπὸ ἡλίου ἐκλείψεως ὁ σοφὸς μάν- 


1 eviii. 2 Eustathius, ad Y. 149. 887. 20. 3 ¥. 276. 1891. 30. 
4 &. 176, 1906. 22. 5 &, 263. 1908. 51. 6 Ad T. 307. 1866. 10. 
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clusion, because it was clearly to be inferred that the same 
day was the feast day of Apollo, appears from the same ex- 
planations. But though they were certainly mistaken in 
taking it for granted that the feast day of Apollo, in the time 
of Homer, or in the time of Ulysses and the suitors, must 
have been the numenia; they were not mistaken in the fact 
of the coincidence itself, that the feast day of Apollo, and the 
lunar and solar conjunction, on this occasion were the same 
—a conclusion to which they might have been led by the 
testimony of the Odyssey itself, and by the context of pre- 
ceding events up to the date of the Μνηστηροφονία at last— 
though they do not appear to have actually arrived at it in 
that way. 

For, in the account of the first night passed by Ulysses 
with Eumeus, the third of Gamelion, by the primitive rule, 
ineunte, the 6th of the Julian April reckoned from sunset, 
when the δόρπος was over, just before going to bed, the poet, 
in his own person, interposes an observation, which might 
have been purposely intended to draw attention to the fact 
that the end of the month, in the sense of the moon, was now 
at hand— 

Νὺξ δ᾽ dip’ ἐπῆλθε κακὴ, σκοτομήνιος" te δ᾽ ἄρα Ζεὺς 

πάννυχος" αὐτὰρ ἄη Ζέφυρος μέγας, αἰὲν ἔφυδρος * 4. 
The whole of this description would be perfectly suitable to 
such a time and season in the natural year, as seven days 
after the vernal equinox. The most important part of it, 


τις καθορᾷ... ἡ δὲ τοῦ ἡλίου ἔκλειψις, ὡς Kal προδεδήλωται, οὐκ ἀπίθανος, 
οἷα γενομένη μὲν ἐν νουμηνίᾳ, οὐ γνωσθεῖσα δὲ ἑτέροις τισὶν ἀλλ᾽ ἢ μόνῳ τῷ 
φιλοσόφῳ καὶ μαντικῷ Θεοκλυμένῳ 7 K,T.X. 

ἘΞ 6 Scholiast in loc. observes on the Αἰὲν ἔφυδρος, applied to the west 
wind, blowing at the time, that if so characterised, it denoted a wind of 
that kind which blew in the winter—‘Yerdv ἐπαγόμενος οὐκ del, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν χει- 
p.@vic—in which, we think, he mistook the meaning and drift of the epithet 
applied to the wind in question ; implying, indeed, a tendency to bring on 
rain under the circumstances of the case, but only as blowing violently 
and tempestuously. The west wind was watery in its tendency only when 
blowing with more violence than usual. A soft and gentle west wind was 
a fair wind—a great and boisterous one was a rainy wind. 


4. 5. 457. 
7 Ad YT. 357. 1895. I. 
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however, is the epithet applied to the night—Sxoropjos—an 
epithet evidently derived from σκότος and pjvy—and there- 
fore, as applied to the night, descriptive of one in which 
there was no moon, or none which was capable of giving 
light—a night in which the moon was dark, and the night 
consequently was ἀσέληνος *. 

Now the νύκτες σκοτομήνιοι in this sense, the νύκτες ἀσέλη- 
vot, as they were more commonly called according to the 
Greek idiom, and the nights of the luna silens, according to 
the Latin, constituted a definite period both of the old moon 
and of the new; the last four days of the former, and the first 
four days of the latter". The first, then, of these nights and 
days of the silent moon, in the present instance, being speci- 
fied as the third of Gamelion, reckoned from sunset, the 
6th of the Julian April, it was hereby imphed that the last 
would be the 6th of Gamelion, reckoned from sunset also, the 

* Σκοτομήνιος 1" ἀσέληνος νύξ — Σκοτομήνη 2 βαρεῖα νὺξ, ἢ ἀσέληνος. 
Eustathius’ commentary on the term is as follows: Σκοτομήνιος δὲ νὺξ οὐχ 
ἁπλῶς ἡ ἀσέληνος, ἀλλὰ καθ᾽ ἣν ἡ σελήνη ἀποσκοτοῦται φασὶν, ἐγγίσασα 
ἡλίῳ πρὸς σύνοδον, ὅτε καὶ μετ᾽ ὀλίγον ἁρπαγιμαία γενομένη ἔνην καὶ νέαν 
ποιήσει, τοῦ μὲν φθίνοντος μηνὸς, κατὰ τὸν ποιητὴν, τοῦ δ᾽ ἱσταμένοιο. ἡ γὰρ 
τοιαύτη σελήνη διὰ τὴν πρὸς ἥλιον σύνοδον καὶ τὸν ἀέρα μεταβάλλει πρὸς τὸ 
ταραχωδέστερον, ὅτε καὶ κελαδεινὴ κυρίως ἐστὶν ἡ ΓἌρτεμις, ὃ ἐστιν ἡ σελήνη ".. 
And this explanation, it is evident, would suit the appearance and state of 
the moon, five days before the conjunction, better even than that of a νὺξ 
ἀσέληνος. 

Eustathius continues? : Ὅτι δὲ τοιαύτην δεῖ νοεῖν ἄρτι τὴν σκοτομήνιον 
νύκτα δηλώσει καὶ ὁ ἐφεξῆς που καιρός" ὑπόκειται γὰρ ἐν τοιαύτῃ τὸν ᾿Οδυσ- 
σέα ἡμέρᾳ ἐκφανθῆναι τοῖς μνηστῆρσιν, καθ᾽ ἣν ἡλίῳ συνοδεύουσα σελήνη 
ποιήσοι ἂν ἔκλειψιν" φανεῖται δὲ ἡ τοιαύτη ἡμέρα μετὰ τρεῖς ἐφεξῆς οἶμαι 
νύκτας" ὥστε ἡ νὺξ αὕτη ἐγγίζει τῇ συνόδῳ" καὶ κατὰ τοῦτο εἰκότως ἂν εἴη 
σκοτομήνιος. 

The grammarians draw a distinction between σκοτομηνία and ζοφομηνία. 
Ζοφομηνία * ὅταν κρυβῇ ἡ σελήνη --- Ζοφομηνία 5: ἡ ἔκλειψις τῆς σελήνης. 
And between Σκοτομηνία and Σκοτόμαινα. Σκοτόμαινα ® ᾿Αττικὸν τὸ οὕτω 
λέγειν----Σκοτομηνία' σκότος σέληνης---Σκοτόμαινα νύξ ἐστιν, ἐν ἣ μαίνεται 
καὶ ἀκαταστατεῖ τὰ οὐράνια /— 

᾿Ἐρρέτω ἦμαρ ἐκεῖνο καὶ οὐλομένη σκοτόμαινα, 
βρόμος τε δεινὸς ἠνεμωμένης ἁλός 8. 


τ Cf. Theophrastus De Signis Plu- and our Prolegomena in Harmouiam 
viarum, i. § 5. pag. 783: Aratus, Dio- Hvangelicam, 278 2. 
semeia, 416: cf. Festus, 548-5<0. Also 
1 Hesychius. 2 Ibid. Cf. Photius and Suidas in vore. 
3 Ad Od. Ξ. 457. 1769. τ. 4 Hesychius. 5 Suidas. 


6 Hesychius. 7 Ktym. M. in voce. 8 Anthologia, i. 188. Hegesippus, vi. 
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9th of the Julian April, and consequently that the new moon 
was to be expected on the 7th of Gamelion, reckoned from 
sunset on the 10th of the Julian April, to sunset on the 11th; 
between which limits, as is proved by the fact of the eclipse, 
April 11, at or about the point of noon, it actually came 
to pass *. 


* It must be admitted that, according to Pingré, the eclipse of April 11, 
B.C. 909, was a very small one, amounting merely to an attouchement ex- 
térieur of the lunar and solar disks. Yet even this he has marked in his 
Tables as visible at sunrise and at noon, in the N. W. of Europe, for Lat. 
13° and 46° respectively. 

The conjunction of this day we have calculated from our own Tables, for 
the meridian of the ancient Ios, and found as follows. 


B.C. gog. he m8 
Mean new moon, Aprilir 8 49 31 m.t. Greenwich. 
το ΤΙ ΤῸ 512. mst. Tos: 


True new moon, April1z 10 7 59 m.t. Greenwich. 
— Ir If 50 1 m.t. Ios. 


And this being assumed as its actual time for any meridian 1 ἢ. and 30 
or 40 m. east of Greenwich, it is impossible anything could be more appo- 
site to the exact time of the scene introduced into the Odyssey on the day 
of the Μνηστηροφονία, and at the Acimvoy of that day, than the time of 
this conjunction. 

And with respect to an eclipse on this occasion also, according to our 
calculation, the moon’s distance from the descending node was 13° 27’, 
and that being 5° ο΄ less than 18° 36’, the extreme limit of a solar eclipse, 
it seems no unreasonable inference from this state of the case that there 
might have been somewhere or other a sensible eclipse of the sun, some- 
thing at least much more considerable than an attowchement merely. 

We must observe however that Professor Adams also, haying at our 
request obligingly calculated this same ecliptic conjunction, found it, as he 
has informed us, April τι, at 9. 19 A. M. for the meridian of Greenwich— 
49 minutes earlier than our own date of it for the same meridian, April 11, 
10.8 A.M. Mr. Adams however made use of the new tables of Professor 
Hansen, purposely accommodated to this epoch; which may probably ac- 
count for this difference between us at last. In the longitude of the de- 
scending node, and in the moon’s distance from it, his calculation differs 
only slightly from our own ; the former, according to his, being 25° 42’, 
and according to ours, 25° 22’, the latter, according to his, being 13° 44’, 
and according to ours, 13° 27’. 

The same distinguished authority however has also given us to under- 
stand that there could have been on this occasion “ no eclipse, visible in 
any part of Greece or Asia Minor, the moon’s shadow passing consider - 


. 
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We cannot undertake to say that even these coincidences, 
close and striking as they are, place the fact out of the possi- 
bility of question, that the chronology of the Odyssey must 
have been purposely adapted to this year, B.C. 909—but 
every one must allow that they go far to establish that fact. 
It is certain that every criterion of the relations of the civil 
to the natural year, discoverable in the poem, distinct from 
this, agrees exactly to those of Mra Cyclica 3098 to this 
year, B.C.909; while as to that one in particular, derived 
from the coincidence of the 7th of Gamelion, ἄτα Cyclica 
3098, and the feast day of Apollo, and the date of the Mvn- 
στηροφονία, with the lunar and solar conjunction, and what 
is more the ecliptic conjunction, April 11, B.C. 909, it can 
be found in no year, distinct from those two, in the Ara 
Cyclica and the corresponding γα Vulgaris, within any 
limits before or after, compatible with the age of Homer. 

Upon this point however the reader must judge for him- 
self. We will observe only that if the fact, which we appear 
to have discovered supra, viz. that the 29th day of the action 
and the first Epagomene of the civil year, for the time being, 
were recognised by Homer himself as the day of the vernal 
equinox in the natural year, and yet March 31 in the Julian, 
be allowed its due weight, it will be as critical and decisive 


ably to the northward ;” and that, ‘‘even where the eclipse was visible, it 
was only small;” and that ‘it was certainly nowhere central.” We do 
not however want a large eclipse, or an eclipse visible only in Greece or 
Asia Minor, to account for the scene in the Odyssey. All that we want is 
a sensible eclipse on this day, somewhere or other, and an eclipse known of 
by Homer. That would be foundation sufficient for him, as a poet, to 
build upon it his imaginary scene in the Odyssey: and it would be worth 
the while of any competent person, who took an interest in such questions 
as these, to calculate what was the nearest spot to the ancient Ios, (which 
we believe to have been the birthplace of Homer, and very possibly the 
quarter where he composed both his poems,) where the eclipse of this 
day would be of that description. The coincidence will hold good in any 
case, that the day of this supposed eclipse in the Odyssey was critically that 
of the true solar and lunar conjunction, according to its own representation, 
on which there might have been an actual solar eclipse anywhere ; and the 
time of this supposed eclipse on that day was critically that at which, if there 
was an actual solar eclipse on that day, for any meridian one or two hours 
east of Greenwich, it must actually have happened. And this coincidence 
is too extraordinary to be resolvable simply into chance. 
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upon this question as any thing which has yet been pointed 
out. For if the first Epagomene in the equable year.is to 
coincide at once both with the vernal equinox and with the 
31st of March, and within some four years too compatible 
with the age of Homer, no four years are open to such a co- 
incidence but these, from March 31, B. C. 909, to March 30, 
B.C. 905. We will observe also, as another remarkable 
coincidence, which ought to be allowed its proper importance 
on the present question of the age of the Odyssey, that, as 
we have thus had reason to determine the year of the compo- 
sition of the Odyssey to B. C. 909, so, when the same or simi- 
lar criteria come to be applied to the chronology of the 
Iliad, there is reason also, as we trust to see by and by, 
to determine the year of the composition of that to B.C. 
910. 


Section I1.—Odjections to the above conclusions. 


We are not aware of any objection to the preceding con- 
clusions respecting the true chronology of the Odyssey, which 
can be discovered in the Odyssey itself, except perhaps the 
date of the arrival of Mentor in Ithaca, the first day of the 
action, and the third of Posideon; which, according to our 
scheme, must have corresponded to March third, and so far 
would imply that the sea was already open for voyages 28 
days before the vernal equinox, March 31. 

To this objection we may reply that both this voyage of 
Mentor, from the island of the Teleboz to Ithaca, on the 
first day, and that of Telemachus, from Ithaca to Pylos, the 
next day, were for so short a distance by sea, and so easy to 
be accomplished, that neither of them could be turned into 
an argument that the regular time of the opening of the sea 
was then come. Besides which, early as they were in the 
action of the poem, they were not earlier than the setting in 
of the Flatus Favonii, the proper commencement of spring, 
which had already begun to blow before either of them. In 
hke manner, the voyage of Ulysses, from the island of 
Calypso, was not only ten days later than the last of these, 
but the effect of an οἰκονομία, or direct interposition of the 
gods; so that neither could that be any argument of the 
proper time for the opening of the sea, as even then arrived. 
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And yet the storm which overtook him just as he was reach- 
ing Pheeacia, and caused his shipwreck at last, was so far a 
proof, (and might have been purposely intended by the poet 
as such,) that the proper time for taking the sea was not yet 
come, and sailing was still dangerous, even 18 days after the 
beginning of this voyage itself. 

But the truth is, there were two periods in the natural 
year, according to Hesiod, for each of which while it lasted 
the sea might be considered open; one in the summer, the 
other in the spring. The former, according to him, was a 
period of 50 days, next after the summer solstice’; the other, 
which he calls the πλόος efapurds, he describes and defines as 
follows. 


Λλλος δ᾽ εἰαρινὸς πέλεται πλόος ἀνθρώποισιν" 
> a > a 
ἦμος δὴ TO πρῶτον ὅσον T ἐπιβᾶσα κορώνη 
mm” > , ᾽ ’ > 5 A , 
ἴχνος ἐποίησεν, τόσσον πέταλ᾽ ἀνδρὶ φανείη 
ἐν κράδῃ ἀκροτάτῃ ** τότε δ᾽ ἄμβατός ἐστι θάλασσα. 
> Ν 2 a , ᾿ 4, ΕΣ » 
εἰαρινὸς δ᾽ οὗτος πέλεται TACOS" οὔ μιν ἔγωγε 
ay > > \ > lod ~ ΄ 3 
αἴνημ᾽, οὐ γὰρ ἐμῷ θυμῷ κεχαρισμένος ἐστιν, 
« ns A ΄ (eos feet) , 4 ‘ 
ἁρπακτός" χαλεπῶς ye φύγοις κακόν" ἀλλά νυ καὶ Ta 
" ΠΣ Sea , , fe 
ἄνθρωποι ῥέζουσιν ἀϊδρείῃσι νόοιο 


χρήματα γὰρ ψυχὴ πέλεται δειλοῖσι βροτοῖσι. 


The beginning of this period is thus defined by that of the 
first sprouting of the fig, or the ascent of the sap in trees, for 
the climate of Greece; which could not be much later than 
the Flatus Favonii alsov. In these early voyages of his then, 
Posideon 3 and 4 and 14, B. C. 909, Homer would only be 
consistent with Hesiod; and each of them would be merely 
an instance of the πλοῦς ἐαρινὸς of the latter, performed while 
the opportunity served, between the Flatus Favonii and the 
vernal equinox fF. 


* Cf. the scholia of Proclus in loc.: where he observes, Κράδας δὲ λέ- 
γουσι τοὺς νέους συκίνους βλαστούς---ἃπα tells us, they resembled the foot 
of a crow; which perhaps explains the description in the text, of a shoot 
of this kind, as long as the stride of a crow. 


+ Three epochs alone in the natural or Julian year are ordinarily re- 
cognised as the stated times and dates of the Mare apertum; the ἀρχὴ 
ἔαρος and Ζεφύρου πνοὴ, the vernal equinox, and the heliacal rising of the 
Pleiads. 


s Opera et Dies, 661 : see Vol. i. 289 n. t Ibid. 676. 
Vv See Vol. i. 100. 
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i. With regard to the first-—Ver ergo, says Pliny, aperit navigantibus 
maria....is dies sextus est ante Februarias Idus! (Feb. 8 Roman)— 
Solvitur acris hiems grata vice veris et Favoni, 


Trahuntque siccas machine carinas 2. 





Quid fles, Asterie, quem tibi candidi 
Primo restituent vere Favonii 
Thyna merce beatum 
Constanti juvenem fide 3? 








Jam veris comites qui mare temperant 
Impellunt anime lintea Thraciz 4, 


In the Greek epigram, Περὶ μηνῶν Αἰγυπτίων 34, the month of the Mare 
apertum is Mecheir, the limits of which, in the Alexandrine calendar, were 
January 26 and 27, and February 25 and 264. 


Σημαίνει πλωτῆρσι Μέχειρ πλόον ἀμφιπολεύειν--- 


and the Veris initium, dated with the Flatus Favonii, must always have 
fallen out in this month. In like manner, there are various other epi- 
grams in the Anthologia, upon the same subject of the Mare apertum, as 
one among the other characteristics of the spring—all of which date it 
with the Flatus Favonii, or the Hirundinis adventus, or both; and the 
stated time of both was so nearly coincident ®, that they might be consi- 
dered the same. These epigrams are so much alike in this respect that to 
refer to one of their number is virtually to refer to them all— 
Ὃ πλόος ὡραῖος" καὶ yap λαλαγεῦσα χελιδὼν 
ἤδη μέμβλωκεν, χὼ χαρίεις Ζέφυρος, κ',τ.λ. 

To the same effect Philostratus®: Οἷον περιπλέοντες αὐτὰς (scil. τὰς Νήσους 
the subject of the picture here described) τοῦ ἦρος, ὅτε Ζέφυρος ἱλαρὰν 
ἐργάζεται θάλατταν, προσπνέων τὰς ἑαυτοῦ αὔρας. Vegetius dates the open- 
ing of the sea, for private commercial enterprise, though not for naval and 
military armaments and expeditions, on March 109: and in the Greek 
and Roman calendars of later times, there was an annual ceremony, the 
final end and supposed effect of which was to place the seas, and all those 
whose business lay in the seas, from the earliest period at which the sea 
could be considered open again after the winter every year, and for the 
rest of the year until the time arrived for closing it again, under the tutela 
(protection or patronage) of the Egyptian goddess Isis: and therefore on 
that account it was entitled the Isidis navigium. We may find a future 
opportunity of illustrating its date in the Greek calendar more at large; 


1H.N. ti. 47. cf. our Origines Ka-  rentinus, lvii. cf. ii. 16. Antipater Si- 


lendariz Italicze, iv. 179, note. 
2 Horace, Od. i. iv. 1. 
3 Thid. iii. vii. 1. 
4 Ibid. iv. xii. τὸ 
4 Anthologia, iii. 211. 
5 Cf, our Fasti Catholici, iv. 477. 
6 See Vol. i. 289, 290. 
7 Anthologia, i. 168. Leonidas Ta- 


donius, xxxvii: 248. Marcus Argenta- 
rius, xxiv: 253. Satyrus Thyillus, v. vi: 
111. 214, 215. Thestetus Scholasticus, 
ii: iv. 23. Agathias, lvii: 60. Paulus 
Silentiarius, lvii. 

8 Icones, ii. 804 B. 

9 De Re Militari, v. 9. 
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but in the Constantian calendar, of which we gave an account in our 
Origines Kalendariz Italice 10, its Roman date was the fifth of March. 

ii. With regard to the second of these natural epochs; in the Ethici 
Characteres of Theophrastus, and in the description of the character of 
the ᾿Αδόλεσχος (the bore of antiquity, who went about telling people as a 
piece of news what everybody knew), one of the notes is this—Kal τὴν 
θάλατταν ἐκ Διονυσίων πλώϊμον e’vac—which was the same thing as if he 
had said after the vernal equinox; the stated date of the Dionysia having 
been from the 11-13 of Elaphebolion!!, and the vernal equinox, both in 
the correction of Solon and in the Metonic correction, having always fallen 
out either in this month or the next, and commonly in this!2,_ In like 
manner Aristotle: Τούτων δὲ τὰ μὲν τῷ ἔχειν μεταβολὴν eis ἄλληλα οὕτω 
λέγεται, ὥσπερ καὶ τὰ νῦν εἱρημένα, τὰ δὲ τῷ κατὰ τὸν χρόνον ἐφεξῆς μόνον, 
οἷον ἐξ ἰσημερίας ἐγένετο ὁ πλοῦς, ὅτι μετ᾽ ἰσημερίαν ἐγένετο! κ᾽, τ. λ' We have 
had oceasion in former parts of the present work to illustrate the distinc- 
tion between the Lenzea and the Dionysia of the Athenians in this respect ; 
viz. that strangers from beyond seas were seldom or ever present at the 
former, celebrated in Anthesterion, though they were regularly so at the 
latter, celebrated in Klaphebolion 4: a distinction necessarily implying 
that the sea was not yet open for distant voyages so early as the middle of 
Anthesterion, but was so a month later, by the middle of Elaphebolion. 
Manilius indicates this time, where he describes the passage of the sun 
through Aries— 

Tune primum miti pelagus substernitur unda, 

Et varios audet flores emittere tellus 15, &c. 
And in the epigram on the Μῆνες Ῥωμαίων in the Greek Anthologia, the 
month of the Mare apertum is the month next after the vernal equinox, 
i.e. April!®; and in one of Cicero’s Epistles to his brother Quintus, 
written between April 11 and 14, B.C. 56, the earliest date of the same 
epoch is clearly recognised as not earlier than this month at least: Tuas 
mirificas litteras exspecto; atque adhuc clausum mare scio fuisse: sed quos- 
dam venisse tamen Ostia dicebant ...eosdem aiebant nuntiare te prima 
navigatione transmissurum !7, 

iii. With regard to the third of these Periods; Theocritus dates the be- 
ginning of the voyage of the Argonauts (the first of which the Greeks pro- 
fessed to have preserved the tradition or memory) with the first appearance 
of this phenomenon !8— 

ἾΑμος δ᾽ ἀντέλλοντι Πελειάδες, ἐσχατιαὶ δὲ 
ἄρνα νέον βύσκοντι τετραμμένω εἴαρος ἤδη" 
τᾶμος ναυτιλίας μιμνάσκετο θεῖος ἄωτος 
ἡρώων, κοιλὰν δὲ καθιδρυθέντες ἐς ᾿Αργῶ 
Ἑλλάσποντον ἵκοντο νότῳ τρίτον ὦμαρ ἀέντι 9, 


10 Vol. iv. 377 544. 14 Cf. Aristoph. Acharn. 502-506. 
11 Vol. v. 34. 15 ili, 652. 16 iii, 210. 
12 See Vol. iii. Appendix, Table vii. 17 Ad Quintum, ii. 6. Cf. our Ori- 
13 Opera, ii. 1023. 7 b. Metaphysica, gines Kalendariz Italice, iii, 397. 

ἦν. 24. cf. the Scholia, 727. 30 a-37 a: 18 Cf. supra, Vol. v. 308. 323. 


and Gaza, De Mensibus, iv. 283 A-B. 19 Idyll. xiii. 25. 
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ἤρξαντο στέλλεσθαι τὸν πλοῦν ... ἔστι δὲ ὁ καιρὸς ἀρχομένου τοῦ θέρους ... 


Περὶ ἀνατολήν φησι τῶν Πελειάδων 


ὁ δὲ νοῦς, καθ᾽ ὃν, φησὶ, καιρὸν ἀνατέλλουσιν αἱ Πλειάδες, θάλλει τὲ πᾶσα γὴ 
He adds”; ᾿Ανατέλλουσι δὲ 
ἐν ἀρχῆ τοῦ ἔαρος (corr. θέρους) ὅτε καὶ τὰ ζῶά εἶσιν ἀπολελυμένα πρὸς 
νομάς. We have seen too that this was the epoch of the voyage adopted 
by Apollonius also2!; and it is equally true of the assumptions in the 
Argonautica of Valerius Flaccus— 


r , =~ ae, A ‘\ 
ταῖς βοτάναις τοῦ ἔαρος, τηνικαῦτα, K,T.X. 


Jamque sub τ dubios Atlantidis ignes 

Albet ager, motisque truces ab ovilibus ursi 

Tuta domosque petunt, raras et litus in altum 

Mittit aves, cum primus equis exegit anhelis 

Phoebus Athen, mediasque diem dispersit in undas 22, 


For this too was intended of a morning in May, when the Pleiads were 
rising before the sun, the Argonauts having set out on their voyage two 
days before, and after two. days’ and nights’ sail 28, being now arrived at 
Athos and Lemnus. To δὲ σπέρμα φανερὸν, observes Aristotle, ὅτι δυοῖν 
τούτοιν ἐν θατέρῳ ἐστίν. ἢ yap ὡς ἐξ ὕλης αὐτοῦ, ἢ ὡς ἐκ πρώτου κινήσαντός, 
ἐστι τὸ γινόμενον. οὐ γὰρ δὴ ὡς τόδε μετὰ τόδε. οἷον ἐκ τῶν Παναθηναίων 
ὁ πλοῦς 24 καἰ, το λ.: an observation which we had occasion to illustrate 
elsewhere 2°; and being understood, as the necessity of the case requires 
it to be, of the Panathenzea minora, the stated date of which, as we have 
shewn 26, in Aristotle’s time, was Thargelion 21, it is the saine thing 
virtually as if it had stood, οἷον ἐκ τῆς Πλειάδων ἐπιτολῆς ὁ mods—for 
both these προθεσμίαι, of the Πλειάδων ἐπιτολὴ and the Panathenza 
minora, in the calendar of his time, would be as nearly as possible the 
same. The same προθεσμία is recognised by Propertius even in his time, 
so much later in the history of the art or science of navigation— 


O utinam hiberne duplicentur tempora brume, 
Et sit iners tardis navita Vergiliis 327. 
With regard then to Hesiod’s second προθεσμία of this kind, 
“Hyata πεντήκοντα μετὰ τροπὰς ἠελίοιο, 
ἐς τέλος ἐλθόντος θέρεος, καματώδεος ὥρης, 
ὡραῖος πέλεται θνητοῖς πλόος 38--- 


it is manifest there must have been something in it peculiar, and excep- 
tional to the general rule—the most probable explanation of which is that, 
as he specified only two epochs of the mare apertum, one at the very be- 


20 Ad vers. 34. 

21 Vol. v. 323. 22 1]. 72. 

23 Cf. i. 274—the first sunset after 
the departure (277-300): 310, the 
next morning (cf. 350): ii. 34-40, the 
second sunset: cf. 51-56, 57, when 
the moon too was rising at sunset. 
And yet, to judge from the sequel, (ii. 
340-373.) their arrival at Lemnos 
might have been dated at the Πλειάδων 


δύσις, when the sea began to be shut, 
and their stay there might have been 
from the Mare clauswm in that year 
to the Mare apertwm, with the Flatus 
Favonii, in the next, (ii. 405, 406.) 

24 Aristotle, Opp. i. 724. 35. Περὶ 
ζώων γενέσεως, i. 17. 

25 Vol. iv. 64. 

26 Vol. iv. 72. 153. 

28 Opera et Dies, 661. 


27 i, viii. 9. 
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ginning of the spring, the other at the very end of the summer, he in- 
tended these of the two earliest and the latest of their kind respectively. 
From Proclus’ gloss on this latter passage, it may be inferred that he mis- 
iook its meaning: Μετὰ yap τὰς πεντήκοντα θερινὰς ἡμέρας πνέουσιν ot 
ἄνεμοι οἱ ἐτήσιοι---ὅτε ὁ ἥλιος ἢ ἐν Λέοντι. Ἕλληνες δὲ ἐν Καρκίνῳ τὸν ἥλιον 
εἶναί φασιν ὅταν θέρος γένηται, Αἰγύπτιοι δὲ ἐν Κριῷ, Χαλδαῖοι δὲ ἄλλως : for 
it is clear from this commentary that he supposed these 50 days to have 
ended before the Etesian winds set in, consequently before the last ten 
days of July at least, and therefore to have been reckoned from the ἀρχὴ 
θέρους, considered as the same with the Πλειάδων emiroAy—some time in 
the last ten days of May. And this seems to have been what he intended 
by the contrast implied in the observation subjoined—that whereas 
Hesiod, as he supposed, reckoned the beginning of summer from the 
Πλειάδων ἐπιτολὴ, the Greeks reckoned it from the solstice, when the sun 
was in Cancer, the Egyptians from the vernal equinox, when the sun was 
in Aries (probably because their harvest was ripe in Aries 29). It is clear 
however that Hesiod’s 50 days in the above passage are reckoned from 
the solstice ; and the end of these fifty days, so dated, being the end of his 
summer also, his summer in this instance must be understood inclusively 
of the opora also. But we had occasion to explain this passage, and to 
assign the dates probably intended by it, as well as the reasons on which 
they were founded—elsewhere 30, 

To conclude therefore with a brief notice here too of the dates com- 
monly assigned to the Mare clausum—Hesiod’s earliest προθεσμία, as we 
saw on the occasion just referred to3!, was the autumnal equinox; his 
latest the Vergiliarum occasus. In his time indeed no one probably who 
could help it, would have ventured to keep the sea later than the autumnal 
equinox—and long after his time, and when the art of navigation had at- 
tained to its perfection among the ancients, few would have ventured to 
do so after the Πλειάδων δύσις 82. Hence Lucian, of the Pheenicians 33: 
Καὶ μάλιστα τοὺς Φοίνικας... ἅπασαν yap οὗτοι ἀκτὴν καὶ πάντα αἰγιαλὸν ὡς 
εἰπεῖν διερευνησάμενοι καθ᾽ ἕκαστον ἔτος ὀψὲ τοῦ μετοπώρου εἰς τὴν αὐτῶν 
ἐπανίασιν--- 

Mense quidem brumez quo jam mercator Iason 
Clausus, et armatis obstat casa candida nautis 34. 


Quintus Calaber puts the following speech into the mouth of Lycome- 
des, when taking his leave of Neoptolemus, just before the latter sets sail 
to Troy 88, 

Ὦ τέκος ὀβριμόθυμον ἑῷ πατρὶ κάρτος ἐοικὼς, 
οἶδ᾽ ὅτι καρτερὸς ἐσσὶ καὶ ὄβριμος" ἀλλ᾽ ἄρα καὶ ὡς 
καὶ πόλεμον δείδοικα πικρὸν καὶ κῦμα θαλάσσης 


29 See our Fasti Cath, ii. 222 n. Prolegomena ad Harmoniam Evange- 
30 Vol. i. 289. licam, Cap. iii, 168, 169. 
31 Tbid. 33 ii, 511. Toxaris, 4. 
32 Cf. our Dissertations on the Prin- 34 Juvenal, vi. 152. 
ciples and Arrangement of an Harmony 39 vil. 204. 


of the Gospels, iv. 196-198: and our 
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λευγαλέον᾽ ναῦται yap det σχεδόν εἰσιν ὀλέθρου. 
ἀλλὰ σὺ δείδιε τέκνον, ἐπὴν πλόον εἰσαφίκηαι 
ὕστερον ἢ Τροίηθεν ἢ ἄλλοθεν, οἷά τε πολλὰ, 
τῆμος ὅτ᾽ Αἰγοκερῆϊ συνέρχεται ἠερύεντι 
ἠέλιος, μετόπισθε βαλὼν ῥυτῆρα βελέμνων 
τοξευτὴν, ὅτε χεῖμα λυγρὸν κλονέουσιν ἀέλλαι, 
ηδ᾽ ὁπότ᾽ ὠκεανοῖο κατὰ πλατὺ χεῦμα φέρονται 
ἄστρα, κατερχομένοιο ποτὶ κνέφας ᾿ΩὩρίωνος. 
δείδιε δ᾽ ἐν φρεσὶν ἧσιν ἰσημερίην ἀλεγεινὴν, 
7 ἔνι συμφόρεονται av’ εὐρέα βένθεα πόντου, 
ἔκποθεν ἀΐσσουσαι ὑπὲρ μέγα λαῖτμα, θύελλαι" 
ἢ ὅτε Πληϊάδων πέλεται δύσις, ἣν pa καὶ αὐτὴν 
δείδιθι μαιμώωσαν ἔσω ἁλός" ἐν δὲ καὶ ἄλλα 
ἄστρα, τά που μογεροῖσι πέλει δέος ἀνθρώποισι 
δυόμεν᾽ ἠδ᾽ ἀνιόντα κατὰ πλατὺ χεῦμα θαλάσσης. 
With which we may compare the following of Aratus 30--- 
Μὴ κείνῳ evi μηνὶ περικλύζοιο θαλάσσῃ, 
πεπταμένῳ πελάγει κεχρημένος. οὔτε κεν NOt 
πολλὴν πειρήνειας, ἐπεὶ ταχινώταταί εἰσιν, 
οὔτ᾽ ἄν τοι νυκτὸς πεφοβημένῳ ἐγγύθεν ἠὼς 
ἔλθοι, ἢ μάλα πολλὰ βοωμένῳ᾽ οἱ δ᾽ ἀλεγεινοὶ 
τῆμος ἐπιρρήσσουσι νότοι ὁπότ᾽ ᾿Αἰγοκερῆϊ 
συμφέρετ᾽ ἠέλιος" τότε δὴ κρύος ἐκ Διός ἐστι 
ναύτῃ μαλκιόωντι κακώτερον. ἀλλὰ καὶ ἔμπης 
ἤδη πάντ᾽ ἐνιαυτὸν ὑπὸ στείρῃσι θάλασσα 
πορφύρει" ἱκελοὶ δὲ κολυμβίσιν αἰθυίῃσι 
πολλάκις ἐκ νηῶν πέλαγος περιπαπταίνοντες 
ἥμεθ᾽, ἐπ᾽ αἰγιαλοὺς τετραμμένοι" οἱ δ᾽ ἔτι πόρσω 
κλύζονται, ὀλίγον δὲ διὰ ξύλον aid’ ἐρύκει 57, 

We may conclude with the following from Vegetius, summarily referred 
to supra*8; Phoenitz * decursu, id est post ortum Pleiadum, a die sexto 
kalendarum Juniarum (May 27) usque ad Arcturi ortum, id est in diem 
octavum decimum kalendarum Octobrium (September 14), ut secura 
Navigatio creditur, quia zstatis beneficio ventorum acerbitas mitigatur, 
ita post hoc tempus, usque in tertium Idus Novembris (Nov. 11), incerta 
navigatio est, et discrimini propior, propterea quia post Idus Septembris 


* This term has hitherto been unintelligible. Some of the learned have con- 
jectured it was meant of a Latinised or Grecised form of the Alexandrine month, 
Paiini, Παυνίτης in Greek, Paunita in Latin. And the correction derives some 
confirmation from the fact that the specified date, May 27, was actually the znd 
of Paiini every year—the second day in the decursus of that month. 


56. Phenomena, 287. cf. Germani- Cesar, &c. 305-519: Festus, 669-699. 


cus Cesar, Aratea Phenomena, 284- This is meant of the month of Novem- 
304. Festus, 649—668. Stobzus, ber, as the former is of that of De- 
Florilegium, ii. 425. lix. 4. cember. 


37 Cf. Phenomena, 300: Germanicus 38 Pag. 378. note 9. 
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Neither can any argument of the season of the year, at 
which Ulysses left the island of Calypso, be founded on the 
description of her grotto, which makes part of the account 
of the errand of Hermes to Ogygia on the seventh day, though 
Eustathius collected from iti that it must have been the 
autumn, an inference evidently precarious. The grotto of 
Calypso was the bower of a goddess; about which the state of 
external nature could not have been represented with pro- 
priety as that of winter, or even of merely incipient, and as 
yet imperfect, spring—but like the Olympus of the gods in 
general, as the local abode of perpetual sunshine and per- 
petual summer— 


Οὔλυμπόνδ᾽, ὅθι φασὶ θεῶν ἕδος ἀσφαλὲς αἰεὶ 
ἔμμεναι" οὔτ᾽ ἀνέμοισι τινάσσεται, οὔτε ποτ᾽ ὄμβρῳ 
δεύεται, οὔτε χιὼν ἐπιπίλναται" ἀλλὰ μάλ᾽ αἴθρη 
πέπταται ἀνέφελος, λευκὴ δ᾽ ἐπιδέδρομεν αἴγλη" 
τῷ ἔνι τέρπονται μάκαρες θεοὶ ἤματα mavra K— 


Adparet divom numen sedesque quietz, 

Quas neque concutiunt ventei, nec nubila nimbis 
Adspargunt, neque nix, acri concreta pruina, 
Cana cadens violat. semper sine nubibus ether 
Integer, et large diffuso lumine ridit — 


Besides which, the island itself is supposed to have been 
concealed somewhere in the Atlantic ocean, where, like the 


(Sept. 13), oritur Arcturus, vehementissimum sidus, et octavo kalendas 
Octobris (Sept. 24) zquinoctialis evenit acerba tempestas. circa Nonas 
vero Octobris (Oct. 7), Hoedi pluviales: quinto Idus ejusdem (Oct. 11) 
Taurus. a Novembri autem mense crebris tempestatibus navigia contur- 
bat Vergiliarum hiemalis occasus. ex die igitur tertio Iduum Novembris 
(Nov. 11) usque in diem sextum Iduum Martiarum (March 10) maria 
clauduntur. nam lux minima, noxque prolixa, nubium densitas, aéris 
obscuritas, ventorum imbrium vel nivium geminata szevitia, non solum 
classes a pelago, sed etiam commeantes a terrestri itinere, deturbat. post 
natalem vero, ut ita dicam, navigationis, qui sollemni certamine publico- 
que spectaculo multarum gentium celebratur, plurimorum siderum, ipsi- 
usque temporis, ratione usque in Idus Maias (May 15) periculose maria 
tentantur: non quod negotiatorum cesset industria, sed quia major adhi- 
benda est cautela quando exercitus navigat cum Liburnis, quam cum pri- 
vatarum mercium festinat audacia. 


h E. 63-74. i Ad E. 66. 1524. 19. 
k Odyss. Z. 42. ! Lucretius, iii. 18. 
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fortunate islands, the abodes of the blessed, it was in the 
enjoyment of perpetual spring, and perpetual summer, and 
perpetual autumn, so far as regarded the proper insignia, and 
the proper productions of each—all at once. 

Τάων οὔποτε καρπὸς ἀπόλλυται, οὐδ᾽ ἀπολείπει 

χείματος, οὐδὲ θέρευς, ἐπετήσιος" ἀλλὰ μάλ᾽ αἰεὶ ™ 

Ζεφυρίη πνείουσα τὰ μὲν φύει, ἄλλα δὲ πέσσει. 

The same remark is applicable to the description of the 
garden of Alkinous°, when Ulysses arrived there on the 32nd 
day, though so early in the year also. The ultimate origin 
of all such descriptions as these, poetical as they may appear, 
was very probably the tradition of a primitive paradise, not 
yet entirely lost in Homer’s time; in which both the youth 
and the manhood of the year were blended together—the 
freshness and bloom of spring, the ripeness of summer, 
and the maturity of autumn, were exhibited, in living con- 
trast, side by side—and flowers and fruits, the beginning 
and the end of the process of fructification, might be seen 
at once. 


Section I1I.—On the Division of the Month, recognised 
by Homer. 


We have already observed more than onceP, that the 
natural division of the equable solar month, into three periods 
of ten days each, appears to have been familiar to Homer. 
There is no direct proof of this fact, it is true, either in the 
Iliad or in the Odyssey; but we may reasonably infer it, both 
from the distinction of the μὴν φθίνων, and the μὴν ἱσταμένος, 
(and by parity of reason the μὴν μεσῶν,) recognised by him, 
and also from the frequency of the instances, both in the 
Iliad and in the Odyssey, in which this number of ten days, 
or some other, which is a multiple of ten, is specified, to de- 
fine the length of time for which such and such a thing was 
done or continued to be done. The most probable explana- 
tion of this idiom is that the month was ordinarily divided 


™ Cf. Justin Martyr, Cohortatio ad Grecos, xxix. where this verse stands, 
"AAW ἀεὶ αὔρα 
Ζεφυρίη πνείουσα τὰ μὲν φύει ἄλλα δὲ πέσσει. 


n Odyss. H. 117. Ο vil. H. 112 sqq. P Cf. Vol. i. Page 3 n: 
supra, Page 329. 
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into decads or tens; some one, or some two of which we may 
presume to have been meant in each of these instances. 
The examples of the idiom referred to are almost too nu- 
merous to be quoted ; but the reader would do well to turn 
to them, and examine them for himself? Eustathius ob- 
serves on one of these passages": Οἱ δὲ καὶ ἀρχαῖον ἔθος φασὶ 
τὸ τῇ δεκάτῃ ἐρωτᾶσθαι τοὺς ξένους, ὃ καὶ ἐπὶ ᾿Αλεξάνδρου γενέσθαι 
φασὶν, ὅτε τῷ Μενελάῳ ξενωθεὶς ἀφήρπασε τὴν “Ἑλένην --- ἃ 
practice, if true, founded no doubt on the same division of 
the equable solar month anciently every where’. In the 
story of the entertainment of Silenus by Midas, which Ovid 
relates in his Metamorphoses, and which he probably derived 
from Theopompus¢, attention is paid to this usage of pri- 
mitive life. 


Hospitis adventu festum genialiter egit 

Per bis quinque dies et junctas ordine noctes. 
Et jam stellarum sublime coegerat agmen 
Lucifer undecimus, Lydus quum letus in agros 
Rex venit V (scil. Bacchus) *. 


* In repeated instances too it is observable that a peculiar significancy 
and importance, in the estimation of Homer, appears to have been attached 
to the number nine; which may be explained on this same principle of 
the recognised interval between the beginning and the end of each of these 
divisions of the Primitive month. ‘H διπλῆ 1" ὅτι ἐπίφορός ἐστι πρὸς τὸν 
ἐννέα ἀριθμόν. The plague, in the Iliad, lasts nine days®. The ships of 
Tlepolemus are nine in number’, Nine champions start up to contend 
with Hector4. The unguent which fills up the wounds in the dead body 
of Patroclus is nine years old®. Hephestus is nine years concealed in the 
ocean®, The children of Niobe? are nine days unburied, and the like 8, 
There are nine ἕδραι or companies in Pylus, and nine bulls to each 9. 
Otus and Ephialtes are nine years old, nine cubits in breadth, and nine 
fathoms in height 10, Ulysses is nine times a leader of men, and captain 


1 Ζ. 174. cf. i. 470 eivdvuxes. cf. De 4H. 161. Ὁ. ΠΣ 536]: 
Vita et Poesi Homeri, cxlv. apud Plut. 6 Ibid. 400. 7 Ω. 610-612. 
Also, Schol. in Odyss. Γ. 7, 8: H. 253: 8 O. 107. 664. 

ΒΕ: A. 211. 9 Odyss. I. 7, 8. 
2 liad. A. 53. 3B. 653. 10 A. 311. 
q Iliad, A. 53. 424. 493: Z. 174- 5 Cf. supra, Vol. v. 403. Also, Apol- 


216: 1. 466-470: A. 24: T. 247: 9.  lodorus, Bibliotheca, i. ix.12. Virgil, 

107. 610-612. Odyssey, A. 360: H. Mneid, ii. 126. 

52: 1 82: ΚΕ. 28, (cf. 14): M. 447 - t Cf. Cicero, Tusculane, i. 48. 114. 

B. 314: T. 192. 199: Q. 60-72. Y Metamorphoses, xi. 95. cf. go—g3- 
r Ii. Z. 174. 634. 20. 
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Section I1V.—On the reckoning of the Noctidiurnal Cycle, 
according to Homer. 


The reckoning of the Noctidiurnal Cycle in Homer is con- 
formable to the Primitive rule, the fact and observance of 
which among all the nations of antiquity, including the 
Greeks, was illustrated at large in the Fasti Catholici of this 
present work*. According to this rule, the day was reckoned 
from the night—the night took in the day, not vice versa, 
the day the night; and the whole of one revolution of the 
earth from sunset to sunset, for a given meridian, was con- 
sidered as one day, and treated and spoken of accordingly. 
And that this was Homer’s rule of reckoning it may be 
shewn as follows. 

For, Ist, it is observable that in his idiom, in repeated in- 
stances, the night precedes the day ; the reckoning of the 
civil day begins from the night as such. Thus in Ulysses’ 
first account of his shipwreck, when he was cast on the island 
of Calypso— 

Αὐτὰρ ἐγὼ τρόπιν ἀγκὰς ἑλὼν νεὸς ἀμφιελίσσης 

ἐννῆμαρ φερόμην" δεκάτῃ δέ με νυκτὶ μελαίνῃ 

νῆσον ἐς ᾿Ωγυγίην πέλασαν θεοί 2. 
from which we must infer that his ship was wrecked at night, 
i.e. Just at the end of one day and the beginning of another, 
reckoned from night—and the reckoning proceeded from the 


of nine ships!!. There are nine αἰσυμνῆται or κριταὶ of the Pheacians 12, 
and the hke 18, 

Cf. of the same archaism, Apollodorus 14; Δευκαλίων δὲ, ἐν τῇ λάρνακι 
διὰ τῆς θαλάσσης φερόμενος ἐφ᾽ ἡμέρας ἐννέα καὶ νύκτας ἴσας, τῷ ΠΙαρνασσῷ 
προσίσχει, κἀκεῖ τῶν ὄμβρων παῦλαν λαβόντων, ἐκβὰς θύει Διὶ Φυξίῳ --- 
And Orpheus 15, 

Tov δὲ διαμελεϊστὶ δαΐζειν ἐννέα μοίρας" 
τρεῖς μὲν ἐπικλήζειν πανδερκέος ἠελίοιο, 
cr > ¢€ ΄ fi > , , 
τρεῖς δ᾽ ἑτέρας γαίης ἐριβώλου λαοβοτείρης, 
“. ‘ [ «Αἱ > ’ 
τρεῖς δὲ θεοπροπίης πολυΐδμονος, ἀψεύστοιο. 


I} E. 230. 248. 12 ©. 258. 13 Cf. i. 82: K. 28. 
14 Bibliotheca, 1. vii. 2. 15 Λιθικὰ, 706. 
* Vol. i. 164 sqq. ¥ See the examples coHected in our Fasti Catholici, 


loco citato, p. 168 and note. 2 Ἧς 2} 2. 
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night before the first day to the night before the tenth—nine 
nights and days, so reckoned, between. This is still more 
clear from the second allusion to it— 

"Evdev δ᾽ ἐννῆμαρ φερόμην" δεκάτῃ δέ pe νυκτὶ 

νῆσον ἐς ᾿Ωγυγίην πέλασαν θεοί καὶ, τ.λ. 

For the destruction of the ship took place at the end of the 
day, and he was floating in the water on the keel all the 
night Ὁ ; at sunrise he was carried back to the straits of 
Scylla and Charybdis°; here his raft was sucked in by the 
whirlpool, while he himself clung to the wild fig tree4; at 
the time of the δόρπος it was restored to him again®: and it 
is from this we are to date his nine days’ floating on the 
sea, till he was brought, on the tenth night, to the island of 
Calypso. 

In like manner, in the narrative of his adventures to 
Eumzus— 

᾿Ἐννῆμαρ φερόμην, δεκάτῃ δέ με νυκτὶ μελαίνῃ 
γαίῃ Θεσπρωτῶν πέλασεν μέγα κῦμα κυλίνδον ἵ *. 

The fact as well as the peculiarity of the rule however, 
appears very strikingly in Eumeus’ account to Penelope of 
the length of time for which he had entertained Ulysses— 
when, from the course of things previously, and the fact that 
Ulysses actually became his guest first on the morning of the 
second of Gamelion, it might have been expected a priori, 
he would have said, three days and three nights, and yet he 
actually says three nights and three days— 

Τρεῖς yap δή μιν νύκτας ἔχον, τρία δ᾽ ἤματ᾽ épvéa 

ἐν κλισίῃ" πρῶτον γὰρ ἔμ᾽ ἵκετο νηὸς ἀποδράς &. 

Kits 
And yet the most critical proof of it is supplied by a passage 
in the ᾿Αλκινοῦ aaéAoyos—when, having arrived at that part 
of his story, where it would have been necessary to repeat 
the account of his voyage from the island of Calypso, given 
the day before, he breaks off as follows— 


* Propertius has retained this idiom of Homer’s in his own allusion to 
one or other of these shipwrecks— 
Et thalamum Atee flentis fugisse puelle, 
Totque hiemis noctes totque natasse dies. 


ill. xi. 31. 
ἃ Μ. 447. Ὁ Thid. 399. 425-429. Ὁ Ibid. 420. 4 Thid. 429-439. 
BE. 314. SP, 515. 


© Thid. 439-446. f 
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Ti τοι τάδε μυθολογεύω ; 
ἤδη γάρ τοι χθιζὸς ἐμυθεόμην ἐνὶ οἴκῳ 
σοί τε καὶ ἰφθίμῃ ἀλόχῳ Β' καὶ, τ. Δ. 

The occasion to which he referredi was the night of his 
arrival at the palace of Alkinous, the night of the 32nd day ; 
and that of this allusion to it was the night of the 33rd day. 
In the former instance, the story was told soon after sunset, 
at the very beginning of the night: in this latter, the recital 
of his adventures did not begin until after sunset‘, nor till 
after the evening’s repast!, nor until after other particu- 
lars™; and when it was little more than half over, it was 
broken off", and suspended for a time°®, when the night is 
described as far advanced. It is certain that when it came 
to a closeP, it must have been after the point of midnight 
at least: and yet the reference, we see, is to the day before, 
not the day but one before: which is easily explained, if the 
whole of the period, from sunset on the 32nd day to sunset 
on the 33rd, constituted only one day, and was understood 
to be all one day. There is a similar instance of this mode 
of reckoning and speaking, in the Iliad; and both toge- 
ther can leave no doubt that the rule of the noctidiurnal 
reckoning must have been just the same in Homer’s time, as 
among the Greeks of later times, and as the rule of antiquity 
everywhere from the first *. 


* On this principle the Scholiast explains Odyssey, M. 105, relating to 
the triple discharge of the waters of Charybdis in one day, and yet at an 
interval of eight hours asunder respectively. Cf. also ad M. 240. 439. All 
this is consistent, if understood of a threefold discharge at equal intervals, 
in the course of 24 hours. But otherwise there will be a manifest incon- 
sistency in these different statements: the prima facie appearance of 
which, as it was, induced many of the ancients to question the genuineness 
of these passages. 

The principal events in the Odyssey appear to have been purposely so 
ordered as to bear date from the night. Besides those which have been 
already pointed out, so distinguished, Ulysses is brought to the island of 
the sun at night !: his shipwreck, after leaving Ogygia, happens just at 
night : after two days’ tossing on the sea, he gets to land just at night?: 
he sleeps until sunset or past noon, the following day 8, in order that he 


1M. 284. 2 E. 388. 466. 3H. 288, 289. 


hM. 450. iH. 252 sqq. k 9. 417. 1 Tbid. 484. 
mM ©. 484-I. 1. π A. 329. o Ibid. 384. ΡΜ. 450. 
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With regard to the subdivisions of the day and night, 
known to or recognised by Homer, it does not appear that 
he made or supposed any but the simplest and most obvious 
ones of morning, noon, and evening or night. The word 
ὥρα, in the sense of hour, does not occur in the Iliad or the 
Odyssey 4; nor in any sense but that of time in general, or 
of some one of the seasons in particular. In the Iliad, Achilles 
says to Lycaon the son of Priam — 


» 9. κα , A > Ν , Ν [ς: X 
Αλλ᾽ ἐπί τοι καὶ ἐμοὶ θάνατος καὶ μοῖρα κραταιὴ, 
” a OA a , a , να r. 

ἔσσεται ἢ ἠὼς ἢ δείλη ἢ μέσον ἦμαρ "--- 


And in the Odyssey, Ulysses says of himself— 


Εὗδον παννύχιος καὶ em ἠῶ καὶ μέσον jpap* 

δύσετό τ᾽ ἠέλιος, καί με γλυκὺς ὕπνος ἀνῆκεν S— 
which too implies the same kind of division, from morning 
till noon, from noon till sunset. 

That the morning of Homer indeed lasted from sunrise 
until noon, at least, was an inference drawn from his lan- 
guage by the commentators of antiquityt. A triple division 
of the night, corresponding to that of watches, is recognised 
by him. 


may reach the palace of Alkinous, just before night4: he is discovered, 
and begins the recital of his adventures at the same time on the following 
night: he sets out to Ithaca, with his guides and conductors, the same 
time the next night. Every fresh link in this chain of events, every step 
of any importance at least, is evidently dated with and from the night. 
And this, probably, was the reason why, though brought to the palace of 
Alkinous on the night of the fourth Epagomene, and assigned a ship and 
a crew, which should take him home, the next morning, and though made 
known to Alkinous in the evening of the first day of the month, he was 
detained (apparently with little necessity) until sunset the next day before 
he actually set out. One reason of this detention, no doubt, might be in 
order that his arrival in Ithaca at last might not take place before the 
second of Gamelion, at least; before which it could not be reckoned to 
have taken place in the twentieth year: but the true reason was much 
more probably the fact that this being the most important event of the 
action, and the first step towards the consummation or catastrophe of the 
whole, the poet did not think proper to date it from any epoch in the 
noctidiurnal cycle, but the recognised one as the beginning of the perfect 
day. 
4 Ἡ. 136. 
q Cf. Vol. i. 241. r @, 110. 8 H. 288. 


t See supra, page 291. 370. cf. Photii Lex. ἠώς : ἐπὶ (δὲ) τῆς πρωΐας ἕως ἕκτης 
ὥρας. Also the Etym. Mag. ἠώς. 
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"AAN ἴομεν᾽ μάλα γὰρ νὺξ ἄνεται, ἐγγύθι δ᾽ ἠὼς, 

ἄστρα δὲ δὴ προβέβηκε, παρῴχηκεν δὲ πλέων νὺξ 

τῶν δύο μοιράων, τριτάτη δ᾽ ἔτι μοῖρα λέλειπται ---- 
where the mention of two parts as already past, and of ἃ 
third still remaining, absolutely, implies a division of the 
night, into three parts, but only three. The same division is 
twice recognised in the Odyssey— 

1. Ἦμος δὲ τρίχα νυκτὸς ἔην, μετὰ δ᾽ ἄστρα βεβήκει, 
ὦρσεν ἔπι (any ἄνεμον νεφεληγερέτα Ζεὺς Χ. 


il. "ANN ὅτε δὴ τρίχα νυκτὸς ἔην, μετὰ δ᾽ ἄστρα βεβήκει, 
καὶ τότ᾽ ἐγὼν ᾿Οδυσῆα προσηύδων ἐγγὺς ἐόντα Y. 

And on this Homeric division of the night was probably 
founded the gloss which occurs in Hesychius of τριχάνη, for 
ἡ τρίτη φυλακή. The same point of time is evidently meant 
in all these instances ; which, according to the Roman divi- 
sion of the night 2, would have coincided with the third hour 
of the third watch—in the Homeric scheme and system of 
watches, (which appear also to have been those of the Greeks 
in later times,) was the beginning of the ninth hour of night, 
eight hours after sunset, four before sunrise. 

Other distinctions of a more advanced period in the his- 
tory of time were unknown to Homer, or at least are not 
mentioned by him. He recognises none of the cardinal points 
of the heavens, except those at which the sun rose and set, 
respectively— 

Eir ἐπὶ δεξί᾽ ἴωσι πρὸς ἠῶ τ᾽ ἠέλιόν Te, 
εἴτ᾽ ἐπ᾿ ἀριστερὰ τοίγε ποτὶ ζόφον ἠερόεντα ἃ. 


Ὦ φίλοι, οὐ γάρ τ᾽ ἴδμεν ὅπῃ ζόφος οὐδ᾽ ὅπῃ ἠὼς, 
οὐδ᾽ ὅπῃ ἠέλιος φαεσίμβροτος ei’ ὑπὸ γαῖαν. 
οὐδ᾽ ὅπῃ ἀννεῖται Ὁ, 

The winds, among which the Greek or Latin writers of 
the later classical era made as many as twelve distinctions 
at least ©, in Homer are only four, the cardinal ones of Εὖρος, 
Ζέφυρος, Βορέας, and Νότος. The divisions of the natural 
year, of which the later Greeks, from the time of Hesiod and 


V Iliad. K. 251. b Odyssey, K. 190. 

x M. 312. © See our Dissertations on the Prin- 
YE. 483. ciples, &c. i. 186. 

2 Vegetius, iii. 8. 4 Cf. Eustathius, ad Iliad. A. 306. 
a 


Iliad. M. 239. 845. 61. 
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Hippocrates, made seven at least 8, in Homer are only three, 
the θέρος, the ὀπώρα, and the χεῖμα ; the latter of which, in 
his idiomatic use of the term, includes the early spring, down 
to the vernal equinox, if not from the vernal equinox down to 
the ἀρχὴ θέρους, which the Parapegmata of later times dated 
invariably with the Πλειάδων ᾿Επιτολή. 

Some of the passages in which these distinctions appear 
were quoted supraf. Besides these, the θέρος and the ὀπώρα 
are mentioned together in the speech of Eumzeus to Ulysses 
on the first night after their meeting— 

Kal har ἐλεύσεσθαι ἢ ἐς θέρος ἢ ἐς ὀπώρην 

πολλὰ χρήματ᾽ ἄγοντα $— 
from which we may infer that these two divisions between 
them comprehended the period of the natural year, in which 
one who was abroad, making money by traffic and merchan- 
dise, might be expected to come home again"; that is, as we 
should understand at present, the two last months of the 
spring quarter, and the three of the summer quarter, down 
to the autumnal equinox : though the scholiast in loc. under- 
stood by the opora in this instance, what was afterwards 
called the Μετόπωρον, and in the idiom of later times com- 
prehended the period from the autumnal equinox to the 
Πλειάδων δύσις, or beginning of winter. 

But the ὀπώρα of Homer, as contradistinguished to the 
θέρος, does not appear to have denoted in his idiom any 
thing different from the ὀπώρα of the later divisions of the 
year. The recognised epoch of the opora of these divisions was 
the Heliacal rising of Sirius*; and the same phenomenon 
was the epoch of the opora of Homer also: as may be infer- 
red from the two following allusions to it, in the Iliad, (Sirius 
not being anywhere mentioned in the Odyssey)— 


" Cia eres ΄ , ἜΑ: , > , - 
1. Aate οἱ εκ κόρυθός τε Kat ἀσπίδος ακάαματον πυρ. 


* TO θέρος εἰς δύο διαιρεῖται" εἰς θέρος, ὅταν ἥλιός ἐστιν ἐν Καρκίνῳ (καὶ 
Παρθένῳ)" καὶ εἰς ὀπώραν, ἡνίκα ἐστὶν ὁ ἥλιος ἐν Λέοντι, ὅταν ὁ Σείριος φαί- 
νεται λοιπὸν, ὃν καὶ ὁ ποιητὴς διὰ τὴν ὁπώραν ὀπωρινὸν ἐκάλεσεν. Olympio- 
dorus, in Aristotelis Meteorologica, i. apud Usserium, De Anno Solari 
Syro-Macedonum, cap. vil. 


e See Vol. i. 291 sqq. .: ti. 654 ἡ. f Page 364 &c. Ε ἘΞ. 384. 
h_ Cf. M. 75, 76. 
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> Aa Ee) .“ * > , μὲ , 
ἀστέρ᾽ ὀπωρινῷ * ἐναλίγκιον, ὅστε μάλιστα 
λαμπρὸν παμφαίνησι λελουμένος ’Oxeavoio }. 





ii. Tov δ᾽ ὁ γέρων Πρίαμος πρῶτος ἴδεν ὀφθαλμοῖσιν, 
, a > > Ae: J > ’ , 
παμφαίνονθ᾽ ὥστ᾽ ἀστέρ᾽, ἐπεσσύμενον πεδίοιο, 
a C20) - ΡΣ ΣΕ ᾿ 2. Ὁ oe SAG > ‘ 
ὅς ῥά T ὀπώρης εἶσιν, ἀρίζηλοι δέ οἱ αὐγαὶ 
φαίνονται πολλοῖσι μετ᾽ ἀστράσι νυκτὸς ἀμολγῷ" 
a Lek ee , > , »,} 
ὅντε κύν ᾿Ὡρίωνος ἐπίκλησιν καλέουσιν. 
λαμπρότατος μὲν ὅδ᾽ ἐστὶ, κακὸν δέ τε σῆμα τέτυκται, 
καί τε φέρει πολλὸν πυρετὸν δειλοῖσι βροτοῖσιν Κ. 


* « ὃ ~ cf N ’ὔ ’ὔ > ΄ > ~~, a“ ‘ A ‘ ~~ 
Η διπλῆ, ὅτι τὸν κύνα λέγει ἀστέρα --- Orwpive* τῷ κατὰ τὸν καιρὸν τῆς 
> , > ΄ Ε ΨΩ ΄ \ “ , x ~ > Hee) , 
ὀπώρας ἀνατέλλοντι ἀστέρι" λέγει δὲ τῷ KUM. ἢ θερινῷ καὶ ὀπώρας κατασκευ- 
αστικῷ. ὀπώρα δὲ καλεῖται, ὁ μεταξὺ θέρους καὶ φθινοπώρου καιρός 1᾿---Οπώρα 
x a \ 4 ΄ A ~ > > A ΤᾺ UA ‘ 
δὲ... Spa μεταξὺ κειμένη θέρους καὶ rod μετ᾽ αὐτὴν μετοπώρου... .. λέγει δὲ 
> -΄ > A A + a c A rm , ΄ ec > ca 
ἀστέρα ὀπωρινὸν τὸν κύνα, ὃν ἡ κοινὴ λαλία... .. κύναστρον λέγει, οὗ ἐπιτέλ- 
λοντος ἡλίῳ, ἤτοι μικρόν τι προανατέλλοντος, οἱ πολλοὶ γίνονται καύσωνες ὅ--- 
c ‘ A , c , > ΄ , > , 4a > > ~ 
H κυνὸς φωνὴ πάντως ὁμώνυμος, ἐμφερομένων πλειόνων ἀνομοίων ἃ δι᾽ αὐτῆς 
x tal ~ / 
σημαίνεται. τό τε yap χερσαῖον ὑλακτικὸν ζῶον κύων, καὶ θὴρ ὁ θαλάττιος, 
a a ἃ A 
καὶ 6 οὐράνιος ἀστὴρ, ὃν ὀπωρινὸν οἱ ποιηταὶ καλοῦσιν, ὃς τῆς ὀπωρὰς ἄρτι 
« , > Ἃ a 67 , , > A A 67 3 
ἡβώσης ἐπιτέλλει, τοῦ τελεσφορηθῆναί τε χάριν αὐτὴν, καὶ πεπανθῆναι “--- 


᾽ , ter f , οὐ 2 a ‘ , ; 
Ἐν δέ τ᾽ ὄνος κείνοισιν ἀρίθμιος, ὃς περὶ πάντων 
πτήσσει ὀπωρινοῖο κυνὸς δριμεῖαν ὁμοκλὴν, 
, > ? ἢ , αἵ 5 A: , 
μίμνει δ᾽ ἐγκαταδὺς σκύτιον μυχὸν, οὐδὲ πάροιθεν 
ο ’ 
ἔρχεται ὅσσον ἄησιν ἐπὶ χρόνον ἄγριος ἀστήρ 3. 





Τᾷδε κατὰ χλοεροῖο ῥιφεὶς λειμῶνος, ὀδῖτα, 
ἄμπαυσον μογεροῦ μαλθακὰ γυῖα πόνου, 
ρον Ν ΄ὔ tA , »” 
ἧχί σε καὶ Ζεφύροιο τινασσομένη πίτυς αὔραις 
΄ , > * ΄ 
θέλξει τεττίγων εἰσαΐοντα μέλος, 
X® ποιμὰν ἐν ὄρεσσι μεσαμβρινὸν ἀγχόθι παγᾶς 
, , , 9 , 
συρίσδων, Aacias θάμνῳ ὕπο πλατάνου 
΄ >> a a ees 31.3) , 
καύματ᾽ ὀπωρινοῖο φυγὼν κυνός" ἅλμα δ᾽ ἀμείψεις 
αὔριον. εὖ τόδε σοι Πανὶ λέγοντι πίθου ὃ. 


1 Schol. in loc. 4 Oppian, Halieutica, i. 151. 
2 Eustathius ad E. 5. 514. 23. 5 Anthologia, iv. 171. ᾿Αδέσποτα, 
3 Philo Judzeus, i. 352.2. De Plan-  cclx. 

tatione Noe. 


i Tliad. E. 4. 
K Tliad. X. 25. cf. A. 62. Q.Smyrneus has the same simile of Neoptolemus, 
viii. 283— 
Oios δ᾽ ἐκ περάτων ἀμφαίνεται ὠκεανοῖο 
ἠέλιος. θηητὸν ἐπὶ χθόνα πῦρ ἀμαρύσσων, 
πῦρ, Ste οἱ πώλοισι καὶ ἅρμασι συμφέρετ᾽ ἀστὴρ 
Σείριος, bs τε βροτοῖσι φέρει πολυκηδέα νοῦσον" 
τοῖος ἐπὶ Τρώων στρατὸν ἤϊεν ὕβριμος ἥρως. 
υἱὸς ᾿Αχιλλῆος κ', τ. A. 
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And as the Etesian winds set in every year about the same 
time, hence it is that Boreas, both in the Iliad and in the 
Odyssey, is called Ὀπωρινός. 

Ὡς δ᾽ ὅτ᾽ drwpivds* Βορέης veoapdé’ ἀλωὴν 
αἶψ ἀνξηράνῃ" χαίρει δέ μιν ὅστις ἐθείρῃ]. 








Ὡς δ᾽ ὅτ᾽ ὀπωρινὸς Βορέης φορέῃσιν ἀκάνθας 
ἂμ πεδίον, πυκιναὶ δὲ πρὸς ἀλλήλῃσιν ἔχονται τὰ, 

There is also in the Iliad a description of a storm, both of 
wind and rain, which being laid in the ὀπώρα must be under- 
stood of this season, the period of the summer next to the 
solstice—and may be compared with a similar description in 
Virgil of the same phenomenon, just when the wheat was 
ready for the sickle »— 

Ὡς δ᾽ ὑπὸ λαίλαπι πᾶσα κελαινὴ βέβριθε χθὼν 
ἤματ᾽ ὀπωρινῷ, ὅτι λαβρότατον χέει ὕδωρ 
Ζεὺς 9 κ',τ.λ. 


Section V.—Of the use which may be made of the fact of the 
dedication of the first month of the Calendar among the an- 
cient Greeks to marriage—historically or chronologically. 


If marriages were wont to be celebrated among the ancient 
Greeks, once a year and all together, in the month Gamelion ; 
certain inferences may be derived from that fact. For in- 
stance, marriages, as a general rule, being celebrated in the 
first month of the calendar, births, as a general rule also, 
(those of the eldest children of such marriages at least,) in 


* Οπωρινός" ἐν ἀρχῇ τῆς ὀπώρας πνέων Ὶ --- Οπωρινὸς Βορέης 2" ἰσχυρό- 
τεροι γὰρ κατὰ τὴν ὁπώραν οἱ Βορέαι πνέουσιν ... ὁπωρινὸς δὲ ὁ θερινὸς κατὰ 
Σικυωνίους--- Oi γὰρ ἐτησίαι ξηρότεροι τοῦ ἐν χειμῶνι πνέοντος Βορέου 2--- 
᾿Οπωρινὸς Βορέης" ὀπώρα τὸ θέρος, ἐν ᾧ πεπαίνονται αἱ ὀπῶραι, καὶ ὀπωρι- 
νὸς Βορέας ὁ θερινός... ὁ ἐν τῷ καιρῷ τῆς ὀπώρας, 6 ἐστιν ἐν τῷ θέρει, πνέων. 
The Etesian winds are meant—Ernoias* τοὺς κατ᾽ ἔτος ἐν τῷ καιρῷ τῆς 
ὀπώρας πνέοντας ἀνέμους.---Οπώρα 5" τὸ θέρος καὶ τὸ μετόπωρον" κυρίως Se 
ἡ σταφυλή >. 


1 Hesychius. 2 Schol. in loc. 3 Ad Odyss. E. 328. 
4 Etym. Μ. 5 Hesychius. 
1 Tliad. Φ. 346. m QOdyss. E. 328. cf. also, Q. Smyrnzus, viii. gi1— 


‘Pyidiws, ἐπιόντος ὀπωρινοῦ Bopeao— 
though he uses ὀπώρα in the common sense, x. 114: xi. 148: ii. 537. 602 : iii. 
326. n Georgica, i. 316 sqq. ο jliad. Π. 384 sqq. 
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the course of nature might be expected to fall out in the 
tenth; and if the rule was to celebrate marriages in the first 
decad of Gamelion, births might be expected in the first de- 
cad of Pyanepsion. 

Now this may serve to explain some of the recorded or 
traditionary dates of the births, whether of gods or heroes, 
among the Greeks —as for instance the birth of Hermes, or 
Hercules, on the 4th, the birth of Theseus on the 8th, of the 
month; both which dates fall within the first decad of the 
month at least—and the first of these, the birth of Hermes, 
understood of the 4th of Pyanepsion, would imply a very 
curious and critical coincidence. For the number of days, 
from the first of the primitive Gamelion to the fourth of the 
primitive Pyanepsion, being 274 exactly—the 4th of Pyane- 
psion was the earliest date of a birth im that month, as the 
fruit of a marriage in Gamelion, as early even as the first of 
the month itself, which could have been assumed without 
offending against the laws of nature *. 
᾿ The stated time of births under such circumstances being 
the first decad of the tenth month in the primitive solar year, 
it may enable us to explain that passage of the Odyssey, 
which gave so much trouble to the critics of antiquity, and 
induced some of them even to conjecture that Homer’s year 
consisted of ten months only P— 

Χαῖρε, γύναι, φιλότητι, περιπλομένου δ᾽ ἐνιαυτοῦ 

τέξεις ἀγλαὰ τέκνα “--- 
Posidon is here speaking to Tyro, the daughter of Salmoneus. 
The Θεογαμίαι in particular being subject to this rule 
of the first month—the first fruits of such marriages were 
always to be expected in the tenth; and that would be so 
near to the end of the year, that it might well be expressed 
by this phrase of 

Περιπλομένου δ᾽ ἐνιαυτοῦ τ. 

The historical use and significancy of this custom will best 

be illustrated by applying it to the explanation of certain 


* Cf. Vol. i. 328, and note. 


» Cf. A. Gellius, iii. 16. Odyss. A. 16: H. 261: and the paral- 
qd A. 248. lel one of περιτελλομένων ἐνιαυτῶν 1]. 
© The same phrase occurs I]. ¥. 833: Β. 551: ©. 404. 418. 
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actual facts in the Odyssey. Autolycus, for example, the 
maternal grandfather of Ulysses, is represented as having 
come to Ithaca, just after his birth, and in the interval be- 
tween his being born, and his receiving his name; which, ac- 
cording to the rule of later times, and very probably that of 
these times also, was an interval of ten days—as we hope to 
shew more at large on a future occasion. 

Αὐτόλυκος δ᾽ ἐλθὼν ᾿Ἰθάκης ἐς πίονα δῆμον 

παῖδα νέον γεγαῶτα κιχήσατο θυγατέρος ἧς, 

τόν ῥά οἱ Ἑὐρύκλεια φίλοις ἐπὶ γούνασι θῆκεν 

πανυομένῳ δόρποιο 5 κ',τ.λ. 

This visit of Autolycus then, ten days after the birth of 
Ulysses, was some time, it may be presumed, in the first or 
second decad of the primitive Pyanepsion. Now Ulysses, as 
we have often had occasion to observet*, being supposed to 


* The question of the age of Ulysses in the last year of the war of Troy 
depends very much on the meaning of an epithet, applied to him in the 
last book of the [liad but one— 

᾿ΩὩμογέροντα δέ piv pao’ ἔμμεναι |— 
on which the Scholiast remarks, Ἢ διπλῆ... ὅτε ἅπαξ ἐνταῦθα ὠμογέροντα 
εἶπεν. - 

Various explanations have been given of the meaning of this epithet. 
The Scholiast loco citato: Τοὺς πλησίον τοῦ γήρως, ἢ τοὺς πρὸ Spas yeyn- 
ρακότας 2—Eustathius, of those between the ὑποπόλιος and the γέρων 8--- 
Galen : Τοὺς δὲ μεταξὺ τούτων τε (1. 6. the young) καὶ τῶν ἀκμαζόντων, οἵπερ 
εἰσὶν οἱ μεσαιπόλιοί τε καὶ @poyepovres4—Hesychius®: Οἱ μὲν τὸν ἀρξά- 
μενον γηράσκειν, ἔτι δὲ ἰσχύοντα' οἱ δὲ τὸν μὴ λευκαινόμενον τὴν κεφαλὴν, 
ὄντα δὲ πρεσβύτην ὅ---'Π6 Etymologicum?: Ὃ μὴ εἰς τέλειον καιρὸν γεγη- 
ρακὼς, ἤγουν 6 παρ᾽ ἡλικίαν γεγηρακὼς διὰ λύπην ἢ συμφοράν" οὗ ἡ κεφαλὴ 
οὐκ ἐπολιώθη. ‘This is repeated in Suidas 8; and in ἀωρόλειος he observes : 
Ὃ παρὰ τὴν ὥραν καὶ τὴν ἡλικίαν λειαινόμενος καὶ φαλακριῶν. τὸ αὐτὸ Kal 
ὠμογέρων, 6 παρ᾽ ἡλικίαν γηράσας. Photius has, Μεσάγκυλος" Μεσοπόλιος" 
ὠμογέρων ; and the Anecdota9, in Τυμβογέρων... Τέσσαρά εἶσιν ὀνόματα 
τοῦ γέροντος, ὠμογέρων, ὁ πρὸ τοῦ προσήκοντος καιροῦ γηράσας, εἶτα ὁ γέρων 
K,T-A. 

Among these explanations, those which understand it of the appearance 
of one who was become old before his time, or wore the look of premature 


5. Odyss. T. 399-464. t See Vol. iv. 390, &c. 
1Ψ, γρι. 2 Cf. δά Odyss. O. 35. 5 In ᾿Ωμογέρων. 
3 Ad Il. Θ. 518. 727. 26: N. 361. 6 Cf. in ᾿Ωμογέροντα (ii. 1589). 
037. 37: WV. 701. 1350. ὃ. 7 In voce. 
4 Opp. xviii. Pars ii. 221. 9. on Hip- 8 In ᾿Ωμογέρων. 


pocr. Prognost. ii. 69. 9 66. 6. 
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have been 45 years old, in the year of the capture of Troy, 
B.C. 1181, must have been born B.C. 1226, when the first 
of Gamelion was falling June 22, and the first of Pyanepsion 
March 19, and the 20th of Pyanepsion April 7, three days 
later than the mean vernal equinox the same year, the date 
of which was April 4. Autolycus’ home was Phocis, the parts 
about mount Parnassus; and therefore he must have come 
to Ithaca by sea: but the sea, as we have seen, was open for 
short voyages, even in Homer’s time, long before the vernal 
equinox. And there is no difficulty in supposing Autolycus 
to have already come to Ithaca by the 20th of Pyanepsion, 
the year after the marriage of Anticlea and Laertes, if that 
took place on the first of Gamelion, or any time in the first 
decad of Gamelion, the year before, on purpose to be present 
at this ceremony of the δεκάτη of the first child by that mar- 
riage, which answered among the Greeks to the ceremony of 
christening among ourselves at present, and which he might 
naturally expect to take place about that time *. 


old age, in our opinion, are mistaken. The idea which Homer intended 
to convey by this epithet, it appears to us, is exactly that which Virgil has 
expressed in his description cf his Charon— 


Jam senior; sed cruda deo viridisque senectus 9— 


which is little more than the literal version of the ὠμογέρων of Homer—a 
green old age: an unripe old age—a period of life with some of the symp- 
toms and external appearances of old age, but none of them as yet mature 
of their kind; which Juvenal expresses by 

Dum nova canities, dum prima et recta senectus 10, 


It may very well then be understood of a time of life between 40 and 50 
(probably not less than 45 or 46) virtute termini, and yet, under the spe- 
cial circumstances of the case, and as applied to Ulysses, of not more 
than that. 


* There is another account indeed of the birth of Ulysses, distinct from 
this of Homer, which is given on the credit of Silenus of Chios: see Schol. 
ad Odyss. A. 75: A. 21: Iliad. ¥. 783. μήτηρ ὡς. Schol. in Lycophr. 786: 
Anecdota Oxoniensia, i. 308, 309. Ἐπιμερισμοί : Eustathius, ad Odyss. T. 
407. 1871. 21: Etym. M.’Odvocevs. But it is entitled to no belief. A 
similar account, and on the same apocryphal authority, has been left on 
record of the origin of the name of Penelope; see the Schol. ad Odyss. A. 


797: Eustathius in loc. 1422. 5. and the Schol. on Aristoph. Aves. 1302. 
1410. 


9 AMneid. vi. 304. 10 iii. 26. 
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Again, in the first of the two scenes in Hades, Agamemnon 
is supposed to say to Ulysses, in reference to Penelope and 
Telemachus, 

7H μέν μιν νύμφην ye νέην κατελείπομεν ἡμεῖς 
ἐρχόμενοι πόλεμόνδε, πάϊς δέ οἱ ἢν ἐπὶ μαζῷ 
νήπιος, ὅς που νῦν ye per ἀνδρῶν ἵζει ἀριθμῷ 
ὄλβιος V, Ky τ.λ. 

Now we learn from a subsequent passage, which also tran- 
spires in the shades*, that Agamemnon and Menelaus had 
both visited Ithaca before the expedition, in order to per- 
suade Ulysses to take part in it; and had passed a month in 
going and returning, if not in returning merely. They saw 
Penelope there, still a young wife, and Telemachus her in- 
fant son, on this occasion; and as this could not have been 
less than one to two months before the expedition set sail, if 
the expedition was ready to sail in Gamelion, Telemachus must 
have been born two or three months before Gamelion at least. 
Let us suppose that Ulysses was married in Gamelion, B. C. 
1291, and Telemachus was born in Pyanepsion the same year, 
and the expedition sailed, or assembled at Aulis, ready to set 
sail, in Gamelion the next year, B.C. 1190; and everything 
will be rendered consistent *. 


* That Telemachus had been born before Ulysses went on the expedi- 
tion, appears from his language in the Iliad— 


Μηδ᾽ ἔτι Τηλεμάχοιο πατὴρ κεκλημένος εἴην 1. 
ἤρψεαι ἢν ἐθέλῃσθα, καὶ αἴ κέν τοι τὰ μεμήλῃ, 
Τηλεμάχοιο φίλον πατέρα προμάχοισι μιγέντα 2. 

That he was his only child, and had been only lately born, at the same 
time, appears from other passages in the Odyssey, besides the one quoted 
above— 

Ζώει Oy ἢ τέθνηκεν" ὀδύρονταί νύ που αὐτὸν 

Λαέρτης θ᾽ ὁ γέρων καὶ ἐχέφρων Πηνελόπεια, 

Τηλέμαχός 6°, ὃν ἔλειπε νέον γεγαῶτ᾽ ἐνὶ οἴκῳ --- 
which is spoken of him by Menelaus at Sparta. 

Τηλεμάχου θ᾽, ὃν μοῦνον ἐνὶ μεγάροισιν ἔλειπες 4, 


΄ a , 
Εἰπὲ δέ μοι πατρός τε καὶ υἱέος, ὃν κατέλειπον ὃ--- 


1 B, 260. 2 A. 353. 3 Od. A. 110. cf. 144. 
4 Thid. A. 68. cf. Π. 117-120. 5 A. 174. 


VA. 447. XO. 115-119. 
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Lastly, the particular history of Protesilaus in the cata- 
logue of the ships, which the commentators of antiquity all 
understood to imply that he had only just been married 
when he too set out on the expedition, and came to his un- 


which is part of what is supposed to have passed between himself and his 
mother in Hades. 

Indeed the name of Telemachus itself is an argument that it must have 
been given him just on the eve of the expedition, when Ulysses his father 
was about to depart, and to realise the character implied in the name, of 
Fighting afar or abroad, and at a distance from home. The same fact is 
implied in the tradition of later times, relative to the pretended madness of 
Ulysses, and the mode in which it was detected by Palamedes®. Upon 
which Eustathius’ observes as follows; Ἰστέον δὲ ὅτι Ὅμηρος μὲν οὐκ 
ἀναγκαστὸν τῷ Odvacei γενέσθαι ἱστορεῖ τὸν εἰς Ἴλιον πλοῦν ... εἰ δὲ καὶ 
οἱ μεταγενέστεροι δειλίαν κατηγοροῦσι τοῦ ἥρωος καὶ προσποίητον μανίαν 
θρυλοῦσι ... λεγέτωσαν ἃ βούλονται' οἵπερ οὐ μόνον τοῦ ᾿Οδυσσέως ταῦτα 
καταγράφουσιν, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸν ᾿Αχιλλέα τῇ γυναικωνιτίδι παραβύουσιν... .ὧν 
οὐδὲν “Ὅμηρος ἱστορεῖ καὶ, τ. Δ. Plutarch too mentions ἃ tradition, (on the 
authority apparently of Stesichorus,) which implies the same thing—that 
Telemachus had been born, but was still a young child, when Ulysses 
went on the expedition 8: ‘H δ᾽ ’Odvacéas ἀσπὶς ὅτι μὲν ἐπίσημον εἶχε Sed- 
diva καὶ Στησίχορος iorépnxe—the reason being that Telemachus, when a 
little child, had fallen into the sea and been saved by a dolphin: Ὅθεν 
ἐποιήσατο γλυφὴν τῇ σφραγῖδι, καὶ τῆς ἀσπίδος κόσμον, ὁ πατὴρ, ἀμειβόμε- 
νος τὸ ζῶον. 

The passage quoted supra from the first Νεκυία is part of the incidents 
of the second year of the Néoros, B.C. 1179, when Telemachus, if born 
in Pyanepsion B.C. 1190, would have been in his twelfth year. Aga- 
memnon’s language, consequently, though apparently such as to imply 
that he had attained to the age of manhood, must have been really intended 
to mean his approaching to, or having attained, the age of puberty. His 
true age, at the opening of the Odyssey, is to be collected from such allu- 
sions as the following : 

Ei δὴ ἐξ αὐτοῖο τόσος πάϊς εἷς ᾿Οδυσῆος 9--- 
and 

Οὐδέ τί σε χρὴ 

νηῃπιάας ὀχέειν, ἐπεὶ οὐκέτι τηλίκος ἐσσί 10--- 
and from I. 49, which implies that he was in reality at that time of the 
same age as Pisistratus, the youngest son of Nestor, who nevertheless had 
never seen (or so as to remember) his brother Antilochus 1}, and therefore 
could not have been more than twenty. 


6 Cf. Lucian, Opp. iii. 206. De Domo, 30. 7 Ad Od, ©. 118. 1956. τι. 
8 Πότερα τῶν ζώων, κ'.τ. A. XXXVI. 9 A. 207. 
10 Ibid. 296. 11 Δ. 200. 
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timely end y, and which has all the appearance of an actual 
matter of fact, not less real than moving and pathetic, is 
wonderfully illustrated and confirmed by the knowledge of 
these two facts, that marriages were celebrated in Gamelion, 
and that the expedition sailed in Gamelion also— 

Τοῦ δὲ καὶ ἀμφιδρυφὴς ἄλοχος Φυλακῇ ἐλέλειπτο 

καὶ δόμος ἡμιτελής᾽ τὸν δ᾽ ἔκτανε Δάρδανος ἀνὴρ 

νηὸς ἀποθρώσκοντα πολὺ πρώτιστον ᾿Αχαιῶν 2. . 
He had only just been married in the Gamelion of that very 
year in which the expedition itself set out. What then could 
there have been to distinguish his case from that of Ulysses, 
who also had been married in Gamelion the year before ? 


y Cf. the scholia on the Iliad, ad B. the Δάρδανος ἀνὴρ to whom his death 
οι : Hustathius, B. 698-701. 324. 42. was due, the ancients do not appear to 
cf. ad A. 242. 841. 32: Hesychius, Ad- _ have been agreed, though most of them 
μος ἡμιτελής : Catullus, lxviii. 73. Ad suppose it was Hector. Q. Smyrneus, 
Manlium : Ovid, Laodamia Protesilao. i. 811-818, makes him Hector, and iv. 

Z B. 700-702. Who was meant by 467, seems to make him Kyknus. 


DISSERTATION XVI. 


On the Civil year, in the time of Homer, and its relation 
to the Natural or the Julian, as it may be 
collected from the Iliad. 


CHAPTER 1. 


Section I.—On the Chronology of the Action of the Iliad. 


Tue length of time embraced by the Iliad, like that of 
the Odyssey, may very certainly be determined. The Action 
of the poem, having begun on some one day, is brought to a 
close on the 49th, reckoned from that inclusively. The 
number of days taken up by it is consequently 49, eight 
days more than in the Odyssey. Forty-nine days, it is true, 
are not specified individually, one after another. There are 
intervals between some of them, during which the action is 
suspended, and several days pass without the mention of any 
fresh event. But the length of these intervals is determinable 
from the intimations of the poem itself; and everything 
being taken into account, the entire number of days, con- 
tained in it from first to last, is neither more nor less 
than 49. 

We shall begin our enquiries into the testimony of the 
Iliad to the nature and constitution of the civil year, for the 
time being, as we did into the testimony of the Odyssey, with 
a synopsis of its chronology ; borrowing in this instance also 
the names of the months of after-times, for those of the time 
of Homer, and anticipating so much of the conclusions which 
have yet to be established, as to annex to each day not only 
its date in the Greek calendar for the time being, but its 
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Julian one also, for the year to which, as we hope to see 
hereafter, the action of the poem, in all probability, was 
accommodated. 


i. Synopsis of the Action and the Chronology of the Iliad from 








day to day. 
Day. B.C. 
i Gamelion 2 April 7 gto A. 11-52 
ix 10 15 Α. 58 
x II 16 A. 54-476 
xi 12 Ba A. 477-487 
ΧΧ 21 26 A. 493-B. 47 
Xx 22 27 B. 48-H. 280 
XXxil 23 28 H. 381-432 
Xxlii 24 29 H. 433-482 
XXiV 25 30 ©. 1-K. 579 
XXV 26 May 1 A. 1-3. 355 
ΧΧΥῚ 27 δ: T. 1-¥. 108 
XXVil 28 3 ¥. 109-230 
XXVili 20 4 W. 231-Q. 12 
ΧΧΙΧ 30 5 Q. 12-30 
xxxvill Anthesterion 9 14 Q. 31-694 
ΧΧΧΙΧ 10 15 Q. 695-784 
xlvin 19 24 Q. 785-787 
xlix 20 25 Q. 788-804 
1 Anthesterion 21 May 26 Cf. ὦ. 664-670 





With respect to the reckoning of these days, the rule 
which appears de facto in the Iliad is to specify the beginning 
of each with the mention of morning. ‘The reader therefore 
is at liberty to reckon them either from this epoch, in each 
instance, (circa 6 a.m. of mean time,) or according to the 
Julian rule, six hours earlier, from midnight: and as so reckoned 
the events of each may be summarily stated as follows. 


u. Argument or Fable of the Iliad. 

On the first day of the General Action, Chryses, the priest 
of Apollo, arrives at the camp of the Greeks, from Chrysa, 
to treat for the ransom of Chryseis, his daughter. Agamem- 
non rejects his suit; in consequence of which he prays to 
Apollo for the redress of the injury done him. The plague 

KAL. HELL. VOL. VI. pd 
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sets in the same daya, and continues without imterruption 
nine days. 

On the ninth day of the action, and the ninth of the 
plague, Jupiter, attended by all the gods, departs from 
Olympus to Aithiopia, to be present there at sacrifices offered 
to them all in common); and this absence, from first to 
last, it appears from the sequel, was expected to take up 
twelve days¢. 

On the ¢enth day of the action, and the tenth of the plague, 
the Greeks are called together by Achilles. Calchas makes 
known the cause of the plague; the anger of Apollo, for the 
treatment of his priest by Agamemnon. The rupture be- 
tween Achilles and Agamemnon takes place in this as- 
sembly“. After the assembly, the same day, Ulysses is 
despatched to Chrysa to take back Chryscis; and Briseis, by 
command of Agamemnon, is fetched from the tent of Achilles. 
Achilles invokes his mother, Thetis, and obtains a promise 
from her that she would make suit to Jupiter, as soon as he 
returned from Aithiopia, for the redress of the wrong done 
him by Agamemnon. The remainder of the day is occupied 
by the errand to Chrysa, and the honours rendered to Apollo 
there, which last until the evening ©. 

On the morning of the eleventh day Ulysses sets out on his 
return from Chrysa‘; after which, the Action sleeps, or is 
suspended, from the eleventh day (the date of this return) to 
the twentieth, the date of the return of the gods to Olympus. 

On the twentieth day of the General Action, the twelfth 
since the departure of Jupiter and the rest of the gods to 
AMthiopia, they return to Olympus. Thetis makes her suit 
to Jupiter on behalf of Achilles, and has it granted’. In 
the course of the night which follows this day, a dream 15 
sent to Agamemnon by Jupiter, out of which the proceedings 
of the next day take their rise. 

On the twenty-first day 4, after a preliminary council of 


a Cf. A. 8-10. b A. 53. extend down to the evening: A. 403-- 
© Cf. A. 423-425. 604. cf. 424. The night begins A. 605. 
@ A. 54-307. and lasts to B. 47. cf. A. 601-606. 
€ A. 141. 308-312. 318-347. 348- 605-611. B. I, 2. 41. 

429. 430-476. f 1. 477-487. h This day begins with the morning, 


5. The notes of time, belonging to Β. 48, and ends with the time of the 
this day, begin with the morning, and δόρπος (i. 6. evening), H. 380. 
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the chiefs among themselves, a general assembly is sum- 
moned*, This assembly is over by the time of the δεῖπνον |. 
The army is then mustered πὶ; the time by which all were 
ready to take the field at last being that of the ἀγορᾶς πληθώρα 
of the Trojans". The Trojans also muster their forces, in 
order to encounter the Greeks®. On the approach of the two 
armies, it is proposed by Hector that the dispute between the 
Greeks and the Trojans should be decided by a single combat 
between Paris and Menelaus, and both parties enter into a 
covenant to that effect. The duel is fought, and Menclaus 
is victorious, but Paris is rescued by Aphroditep. Soon 
after, the same day, Menelaus is wounded by Pandarus, and 
the truce, lately concluded, is violated4. A general action, 
the first of the battles between the Greeks and the Trojans, 
according to the Iliad, is brought on by this act of perfidy’. 
In this first battle, Diomed distinguishes himself above the 
rest of the chiefs of the Greeks’. The proceedings of the 
day are brought to an end at last, by agreement of Athena 
and Apollot, with the second single combat of the day, be- 
tween Hector and Ajax, in which the combatants are sepa- 
rated by the intervention of the night itselfv. After this, 
the δόρπος, or evening’s meal of the Greeks*, and the rest of 
the proceedings of the day, inclusive of the δόρπος of the 
Trojans also?; both parties contemplating a suspension of 
hostilities the next day, in order to the burial of the dead 
who had fallen in battle on this day ἃ. 

The twenty-second day accordingly is ushered in by the 
mission of Idzeus, on the part of the Trojans, to the Greeks, 
after the dawn of day, but defore sunrise ; and an armistice is 
concluded between them for two days». The rest of this 
day, the first of these two, is taken up on both sides with the 
funeral solemnities of the dead ¢. 

On the twenty-third day, at the break of day, these solemni- 
ties on the part of the Greeks are concluded with the erection 


i B. 53-84. r A. 220-445. 446-544. 

ΚΒ, 50-52. 85-100. 8 E. 1-444. 711-904. 

1B. 399-431. t H. 17-42. cf. 29, 30. 

m B. 432-785. ν᾽ H. 43-310. cf. 282. 290-293. 

n B. 786-808. X H. 311-323. 

9 B. 809-877: I. 15. Υ H. 323-344. 

PT, 15-382. 449-461. 383-448. Z H. 370-380. aH. 331-378. 
4 A. 1-219. b H. 381-4215. ς H. 417-432. 
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of a mound, or tumulus, over the remains of the dead in 
common‘; and the same day (the second of the two days of 
the truce), in compliance with the advice given them by 
Nestor the day before 8, they begin to build a wall in front 
of their ships, which they finish by sunset, just before the 
usual time of the ddp7osf. The celebration of this repast, 
both on their side and on that of the Trojans, after the 
labours of the day, lasts through the greater part of the 
night 8. 

The twenty-fourth day opens at morning. The business 
of this day is the second battle, which begins after the deizvor', 
and ends with the ddpmos*. In this second engagement the 
Trojans are victorious. The first event of the night which 
followed ¢his day is an ἀγορὰ, or assembly of the Greeks, 
later than sunset or nightfall, yet before the ddpmos'. The 
δόρπος being over, Ulysses, Ajax, and Phoenix, by advice of 
Nestor™, are sent on an errand of intercession to Achilles», 
but return, without producing the desired effect. The next 
principal event of this night is the mission of Ulysses and 
Diomed to the camp of the Trojans, and that of Dolon to the 
camp of the Greeks °—the council before the former having 
been held on the spot where the pursuit of the victorious 
Trojans had been stopped by the night the day before P. 

The twenty-fifth day begins in the morning 4, and lasts 


@ H. 433-436 the usual time of going to bed on the 
Εἰ ῊΞ 297. other: I. 102-709. ef. 201-228. 652, 
f H. 436-465. 653. 665-667. 701, 702. ‘The council 
ξ H. 466-475. 476-482. of chiefs, or Γέροντες, which had been 
h ©. 1. The arrival of night this 


assembled in the tent of Agamemnon, 
at the δόρπος, before their mission, (I. 
89-93- 70) was still sitting there, wait- 


day is implied first at ©. 49,550. The 
intermediate notes of time are, ©. 66, 


after morning, but before noon; 68, 
the arrival of noon; 485-488, sunset, 
and the fall of night ; 549-561. Cf. 
also, Θ. 197. 500. 508. 470. 525. 530. 
535-541: K. 201. 240: I, 65. 240. 
614. 658. 678. 

i ©. 53. 

Kk @. 503. 645: I. 70-92. 

1 J. 1-91. cf. 65-78. 

m 1, 88-181. 

n 1.182. It appears from the ac- 
count of this mission that neither the 
departure of these deputies, nor their 
arrival at the tent of Achilles, nor their 
return and their report of their mis- 
sion, was much later than the usual 
time ci the δόρπος on the one hand, or 


ing for their return, when they came 
back: 665-667-709. 

© Kach of these missions, in strict- 
ness, must have belonged to the morn- 
ing of the 25th day, since they began 
(that of Ulysses and Diomed at least,) 
when two thirds of the night were over, 
(K. 251-253,) and the spies returned 
just at, or just before, the δεῖπνον (K. 
577-579). The intermediate notices 
of time are K. 1, 2. 41.83. TOT. 141. 
276. 312. 386. 394. 399. in all which 
the-allusion is to the night, and as still 
in cowrse. 


BK 104 — 202) et Os eon 
298. 220-309. 340-514. 515-525. 
526-579. HIS Vic 
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until the morning of the twenty-sivth day". It is conse- 
quently the fullest of particulars of all, and yet its subject in 
general is only the ¢hird General Action between the Greeks 
and the Trojans, beginning with the ἀριστεία of Agamemnon, 
but including also the intervention and death of Patroclus, 
and the appearance of Achilles on the field at last, unarmed ; 
which terminates the contest going on for the possession of 
his body, and stops the further progress of the victorious 
Trojans that day *. 

The twenty-sizth day begins in the morning, and extends 


* The intermediate notices of time are proportionately numerous. First!, 
the beginning of the battle at morning ; then 2, the forenoon of the day ; 
then®, the usual time of a woodcutter’s δόρπος, early in the afternoon, if 
not still some time in the forenoon of the day4; then, the period in the 
afternoon denoted by the βουλυτός * ; after that®, a point of time approach- 
ing to the close of the day, yet when the sun was still visible? ; then 8, the 
first mention of sunset, with which we may compare A. 194. 209: P. 455: 
&. 77.80: 3. 255. 257-269. 274. 277. 303. 453. 136: X. 102: 3. 314— 
where the δόρπος of the Trojans, after the day’s action, is alluded to, and 
315-355, which mention the mourning of the Greeks for Patroclus all the 
night. 


* With respect to the time denoted by the BovAurés—Ad 1]. Π. 779: Βουλυ- 
τόνδε᾽ Em) τὴν ἑσπέραν, καθ᾽ ὃν καιρὸν of βόες ἀπολύονται τῶν épywv—Ad Od. I. 
58, Βουλυτόνδε. Τὸν καιρὸν ἐν ᾧ οἱ βόες λύονται τῶν Epywy—Hesychius, Βουλυ- 
τόν" τὴν δειλὴν ὥραν, ἐν 7 τὸ ἄροτρον λύεται τῶν Bu@y—Etym. M. Βουλυτός" Ἢ δει- 
λινὴ ὀψία, ὅτε οἱ βόες ἀπολυόνται τῶν ἔργων. The time defined in all these glosses 
is the same with that which appears to be intended in the following of Horace— 


Sol ubi montium 
Mutaret umbras, et juga demeret 
Bobus fatigatis, amicum 
Tempus agens abeunte curru.—Od. iii. vi. 41. 
That is, the point of sunset itself, or only a little before it. This however is de- 
cidedly too late for Homer’s βουλυτὸς, the precise time of which appears to be that 
which is indicated in the following passage of Apollonius Rhodius— 
Ἦμος δὲ τρίτατον λάχος ἤματος ἀνομένοιο 
λείπεται ἐξ Hots, καλέουσι δὲ κεκμηῶτες 
ἐργατίναι γλυκερόν σφιν ἄφαρ βουλυτὸν ἱκέσθαι, 
τῆμος aphpoto νειὸς κ', τ. A.—ili. 1330. 


that is, about 3 in the afternoon, of Kairic time. 


3 A. 86-89. 4 Cf. the Schol. ad A. 86. 


2 A. 84. 
6 P 384-401. 7 Ibid. 650. 8 &. 239-242. 
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to the same time on the twenty-sevenths. The first event of 
this day is the reconciliation of Achilles and Agamemnon, 
which is over before the time of the δεῖπνον. The next is 
the fourth general action of the Greeks and the Trojans, 
which begins after the δεῖπνον, and ends with the death of 
Hector, some time before the evening of the day v. 

The twenty-seventh day begins at morning ®, and lasts till 
the usual time of the appearance of the morning star, the 
next morning Y. The business of this day is the first part of 
the funeral rites of Patroclus, from the construction of the 
funeral pyre to the consumption of the body upon it 2. 

The twenty-eighth day may be considered to begin soon 
after the supposed appearance of the morning star, and it 
lasts till the morning of the twenty-ninth». The business of 
this day too is, first, the next ceremony in the funeral rites of 
Patroclus, the collection of his bones or ashes, and the erec- 
tion of a mound, or tumulus, round about the funeral pyre ¢. 
Then the celebration of the funeral games, down to the time 
of the δόρπος, just before which they end 4. 

The morning of the twenty-ninth day is specified in its 
proper order®; but the regular series of days, from the morning 
of this day to that of the thirty-eighth, is now interrupted ; 
and it may be collected from ©. 117, compared with Q. 31 
and 413, that this interruption begins on the morning of the 
thirtteth day, and lasts till the morning of the ¢hirty-eighth. 
For the dispute of the gods, concerning the disposal of the 
body of Hector, which had been continuing nine days on the 
thirty-eighth day of the General Action, the twelfth since the 
death of Hector, must have begun on the ¢hirtieth day ἴ. 


5. 6:5. τὴ: 

t T. 1-39. 40-354. cf. 160-172. 
179. 205-208. 230, 231. 300-308. 

V ®. 80. 232. 560: T. 357-¥. 1. 
The rest of that day and the following 
night come between ¥ 1 and 108. cf. 
49. 58. 105. 

xX W. 109. y W. 226. 

z The construction of the pile lasted 
from the break of day to the time of 
the δεῖπνον, Ψ. 109-158: the burning 
of the pile, and of the body upon it, 
took up the rest of the day, down to 
the supposed appearance of the morn- 
ing star, just before the morning of the 
next day; 161-230. cf. 217, 218. 


The morning of this 27th day too is 
the first of the twelve mornings, after- 
wards spoken of, between the death of 
Hector, and the mission of Priam for 
the ransom of his body: ©. 31. 413. 

a WV. 226. 231. DO πῶς 

© W. 231-256. ἃ W. 254-0. 3. 

e The morning alluded to, 2. 12, as 
the first in order before all the preceding 
events, must be considered to have 
been intended of that of the 29th day. 
All, from ©. 3-12, will belong still to 
the night of the 28th day, after the 
conclusion of the funeral games of Pa- 
troclus. 

f An interval of nine days complete, 
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On the ninth morning of this contention of the gods, the 
twelfth from that of the day after the death of Hector, the 
thirty-eighth of the General Action §, all further dispute on 
this subject is allayed by the intervention of Jupiter; and 
Thetis is sent to Achilles, to prepare him for the petition of 
Priam ὃ, Iris to Priam, to encourage him to go to Achilles’, 
to ransom in person the body of Hector. Priam, accompa- 
nied by the herald Ideus, being now on the road from the 
city to the camp of the Greeks, Hermes is despatched by 
Jupiter to conduct him, and joins him just at the beginning 
of dusk*, The evening is passed by Priam in the tent of 
Achilles!. Before they separate for the night, Achilles grants 
him a truce or armistice of eleven days, during which the 
funeral rites of Hector should be celebrated ™. Priam, ad- 
monished by Hermes, returns to the city with the body of 
Hector while it was still night °. 

The morning of the thirty-ninth day, the first of the eleven 
days’ truce, begins with the return of Priam to Ilium®. 
The same day the collection of the materials for the funeral 
pyre is begun, and lasts nine days P. 

On the forty-eighth day, the tenth of the truce, at morning 
the body of Hector is committed to the pile, and burnt 4. 

On the forly-ninth, at morning, the eleventh of the truce, 
the rest of his funeral solemnities are completed: and the fu- 
neral banquet is celebrated in the palace of Priam. 

On the fiftieth day, the day after the expiration of the 
truce, hostilities between the Greeks and the Trojans, it is 


from morning till morning, is therefore 
comprehended between ὥ. 12 and 31: 
on each of which too, as it appears from 
Q. 415, the dead body of Hector was 
dragged by Achilles round the tomb of 
Patroclus. 

Ξ Ω. 31-142. 119. cf. 413. 107. 

h 9. 120-124: from which it ap- 
pears that all this took place strictly in 
the morning—Thetis arriving at the 
time of the δεῖπνον, or, as it is here 
called, the ἄριστον. 

i . 143-188. 189-328. 

k O. 329-439. cf. 351-363. The 
morning of the next day is alluded to 
proleptically vers. 427. The time of 
the arrival of Priam at the encampment 
of Achilles was just as the δόρπος of 


Achilles himself was over, 2. 475; but 
that of his sentries or watchmen, (2. 
444.443-642,) was only just beginning. 
Nor was it yet too late to entertain 
Priam, after his arrival in the tent of 
Achilles, with the usual evening’s meal. 
ὥ. 601. 618-642. 

19. 635-676. cf. 635. 650. 653. 
678. 600. 

™ 0. 656-670. cf. 664-667. 780. 784, 
785. The jirst of these eleven days is 
reckoned from the return of Priam to 
the city the next morning. 

2 0. 677-695. 

© 9. 695-776. cf. 713. 

PQ. 777-784. 

ᾳ ©. 785-787. 

τ 2. 788-804. 
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implied, began to be renewed, but the Action of the Ihiad it- 
self was closed on the preceding day‘. 


Section II].—On the day of the month, on which the Action 
of the Iliad begins. 


From this review of the argument of the Iliad, it appears 
clearly that the action of the poem embraces a period of 
forty-nine days, from the morning of the first, to the evening 
of the last, inclusive. Now this number of days is equal to 
that which was contained in one equable month of thirty 
days, diminished by unity, and twenty days of another. We 
might conjecture then, on the strength of this fact of the 
length of the action in days from first to last, that it began 
on the second day of some one month of the Primitive 
Equable year, and ended on the ¢wentieth of the next. And 
though this, at first sight, may appear to be improbable, and 
contrary to what was to be expected a priori, viz. that the 
course of proceedings, through the whole of the argument of 
the poem, should thus have taken its rise, on the jirst day 
of the month in which it was supposed to open, not on the 
second—-there may have been a reason for this ceconomy 
which, as soon as it is explained, will shew it to have been 
consistent and natural. 

The beginning of the action, as laid in the neighbourhood 
of Ilium, is to be dated with the actual arrival of Chryses at 
the encampment of the Greeks; but it is to be remembered 
that, before he could present himself at the camp of the 
Greeks, he had to come from Chrysa, and therefore that 
the action, though beginning de facto only with his arrival 
at the camp, began virtually with his departure from home. 
Now wheresoever the Chrysa of Homer was situated *, it ap- 


* The commentators of antiquity were agreed in understanding the 
Chrysa of Homer of some town in Asia Minor, situated near to Adra- 
mytteum!, and the nearest locality to Adramytteum, mentioned by 
Homer, if not the same with it, to have been Hypoplakian Thebes 2. 
This was the opinion of Strabo, who places both Chrysa and Killa in 


5. Ὡ. 664-668. 


ἱ Cf. the Schol. in Il. A. 266. p. 32. 5-12. 2 Ibid. 
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pears from the account of the mission of Ulysses thither on 
the tenth day, that it was little less than a day’s sail with a 
ship from the encampment of the Greeks. It appears, too, 
that it lay somewhere on the sea coast, if not in the sea it- 
self; and therefore, though Homer has not told us whether 
Chryses came on this occasion by land or by sea, we are at 
liberty to assume that he came by sea, and consequently 
that it would take him a day to arrive at the camp from 
Chrysa, as it afterwards did Ulysses, to arrive at Chrysa 
from the camp. If the action then, as beginning with the 
day of his arrival, is to be dated on the second of the month — 
as beginning on the day of his departure, (which, under such 
circumstances, would be the true date of its commencement,) 
it would require to be dated on the first. We have seen too 
many proofs in the last Dissertation of Homer’s attention to 
propriety even in the minutest details of his events, and 
when he appears to be least solicitous about it, not to be 
morally certain that, if he actually dated the beginning of 
the action, as transacted from the first on the plains of Troy, 
with the arrival of Chryses, he dated it virtually with the 
day of his departure from home; and if he assumed the 
date of the arrival as the second of the opening month, he 
must have assumed that of the departure from Chrysa as 
the first. 

On this principle, the days of the action, from first to last, 


the region of Adramytteum, and makes Thebes 80 stades from Adra- 
mytteum °, 

Still there were several places anciently which bore the name of Chrysa4, 
one in Lemnos, another in Skyrus, a third near Abydus. Sophocles men- 
tions one in his Philoctetes— 

“Hvik’ ἐκ τῆς ποντίας 
Χρύσης κατέσχον δεῦρο ναυβάτῃ στόλῳ °— 
which the scholiast explains by παραθαλασσίας. The Chrysa of Homer is 
associated with Killa and Tenedos in the prayer of Chryses δ. Wherever it 
was situated, it is clear from the sequel it could not have been less than a 
day’s sail distant from the coast of Troy. Strabo recognises a Chrysa in 
Cilicia’, from which to the ναυσταθμὸς of the Greeks he reckoned the dis- 
tance at 700 stades, or 70 British miles. 


3 xiii. τ. 129 Ὁ. cf. Eustathius in I. 9 Vers. 269. 
A? 38. 34.5. 366.119.5: B. 691. 322.24. GPE 7: 58: 
4 Kustathius, loc. cit. ef Steph. Byz. SAE sel 30: Tai 
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will be one day behind the corresponding days of the month, 
Let us then proceed to apply this hypothesis to the particu- 
lars detailed in the review of the argument, and see in what 
manner it is calculated to explain and account for the most 
remarkable of them. 

i. The nine days’ plague will thus begin on the second day 
of the month and end on the ¢enth; for that Apollo was pro- 
pitiated on the ¢enth, and the plague, the effect of his ven- 
geance merely, was thereby stayed, is clearly implied in the 
account of the proceedings of this day itself. The plague 
then was stayed on the tenth day of the month. That is, it 
lasted to the end of the first decad, or first integral division, 
of the month, but no longer; and we have already seen 
reason to concludet that such a coincidence as that could 
not have been accidental—the division of the month into 
decads being familiar to Homer, and his accounts of things, 
in repeated instances, being purposely accommodated to it. 

ii. The ninth day of the action answering to the tenth of 
the month, the twentieth of the former answers to the twenty- 
first of the latter. On the ninth day all the gods departed 
from Olympus to Athiopia; on the twentieth they all re- 
turned from Aithiopia to Olympus again. They were absent 
therefore from Olympus twelve days in all; but they were 
present in Adthiopia only ¢en—for Homer supposes one day 
to have been taken up in going thither, and one more in re- 
turning thence: but these fen days on this principle were the 
ten of the middle decad of the month *. 


* In this representation the scholiasts and commentators on Homer pro- 
fessed to discover an historical fact, connected with the worship of the 
gods in Aithiopia!: Τινὲς μὲν, says Eustathius 2, ἱστορικῶς θεραπεύουσι, 
λέγοντες ὅτι ἐν Διοσπόλει μέγιστόν ἐστι Διὸς ἱερὸν, ἀφ᾽ ob λαβόντες Αἰθίοπες 
Διὸς ξόανον καὶ ἄλλων δαιμόνων σὺν αὐτῷ, κατά τινα καιρὸν τεταγμένον περι- 
νοστοῦσι τὰ κατὰ τὴν Λιβύην, καὶ πανηγυρίζουσι πολυτελῶς ἐπὶ δώδεκα ἡμέρας, 
ἐπεὶ καὶ τοσοῦτοι παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς οἱ θεοί. Diospolis was not in existence under 
that name in Homer’s time: and it is clear that both here in the Iliad, and 
before in the Odyssey, when it was necessary κατ᾽ οἰκονομίαν that one or 
more of the gods should be supposed to be absent from Olympus for such 
and such a time, he makes use of the Avthiopians κατ᾽ οἰκονομίαν also for 


t Supra, page 385. 


1 Cf. Schol. ad Iliad, 423. 2 Ad A. 423. 
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iil. The tenth day of the action answered to the eleventh of 
the month, the first of the second decad ; and on the tenth 
day the Greeks were first summoned to a general assembly. 
Now we hope to see hereafter, from the description of the 
shield of Achilles, that the days of assembly recognised 
in the Iliad, or in the time of Homer himself, were these 
decadal divisions of the month. On which supposition 
the eleventh of the month, the first of the second decad, 
would be one of the stated days of such an assembly. And 
though no second assembly appears in the Iliad—ten days 
after this first—the action itself, it should be observed, is sus- 
pended from the tenth to the twentieth day, and an assembly 
is again held on the 21st of the action, corresponding to the 
22d of the month, as near to the ordinary date of such an as- 
sembly, the 21st of the month, as under the circumstances of 
the case, was possible. 

iv. The most critical coincidence however, for the deter- 
mination of the relation of the days of the action to those of 
the month throughout the Iliad, is the beginning and the 
duration of the supposed contention of the gods among them- 
selves respecting the disposal of the body of Hector. This 
dispute had been continuing nine days on the morning of the 
38th day: and therefore must have begun on the morning 
of the 30th. Now the death of Hector took place on the 
26th day; long after the morning, it is true, yet certainly 
before the evening. Why then did not the contention of 
the gods, about the disposal of his body, begin on the 


that purpose, probably because in his geographical system they were the 
most remote from Olympus on the east and the west— 


Αἰθίοπας, τοὶ διχθὰ δεδαίαται, ἔσχατοι ἀνδρῶν, 
οἱ μὲν δυσομένου Ὑπερίονος οἱ δ᾽ avidytos—Od. A. 24. 


As to the fact alleged in the above scholion of Eustathius, it may or not 
have been true; but if it was so, it is very probably to be explained by the 
correction of the calendar, borrowed by the A‘thiopians from that of the 
Egyptian Thebans of the date of March 31, B.C. 889, of which we gave 
an account in our Fasti Catholici#. For these 12 gods of the AXthiopians 
carried at stated times in procession, we have no doubt, were the 12 signs 
of the Zodiac—the first and chiefest of which was that of Aries, the repre- 
sentative of the Amun Ra of Egyptian Thebes, and the Libyan Ammon 


also. 
3 iv, 213-261. 
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morning of the 27th day? Or if it must not be supposed 
to have begun while the body of Patroclus was still unburied, 
and his funeral honours were as yet uncelebrated—-yet the 
consumption of his body on the funeral pile was over by the 
morning of the 28th day, and the games which concluded 
the ceremony of his funeral, by the evening of the same day 
—Why then did not the dispute concerning the body of 
Hector begin on the morning of the 29th day at the latest ? 
Why does it first begin on the morning of the 30th ? 

The true answer to this question, we are persuaded, is the 
fact that the 30th day of the action was the first of the 
second month, embraced by the chronology of the Iliad: and 
the dispute, beginning on that day, began on the first day of 
the first decad of this second month. It lasted to the morning 
of the 38th day before any agreement was come to about it— 
i.e. it continued undecided until the morning of the tenth of 
the month, the morning of the last day of the first integral 
division of the month. At this period, through the media- 
tion of Jupiter, all the gods who were before opposing the 
restitution of the body, were persuaded to lay aside their ob- 
jections; and the same evening, by means of the interven- 
tion of Thetis, Iris, and Hermes, the restoration of the body 
to Priam was actually brought about. The first decad of the 
second month was thus devoted entirely to the οἰκονομία con- 
cerning the disposal of the body of Hector; which, in our 
opinion, is a sufficient explanation of each of the facts, into 
the reasons of which we are inquiring—both why the dispute 
of the gods, on this subject, should have been supposed to 
begin only on the fifth day after the death, not on the first 
—and why it should have lasted nine days without leading to 
any result, and yet should have terminated at last, and the 
body have been restored, on the tenth. 

On the same principle, the preparations for the funeral 
rites of Hector, beginning on the morning of the 39th day, 
began on the morning of the tenth day of the second month ; 
and as they lasted nine days complete, came to an end on the 
morning of the 48th day, the 19th of the month. The body 
was consumed on the funeral pile that day. The nezt, the 
20th of the month, the bones were collected, and the rest of 
the funeral solemnities were completed. The funeral rites 
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of Hector were thus brought to a close on the last day of the 
second decad of the month; and the whole of this second 
decad was taken up with the ceremony of his burial, as the 
whole of the first had been with that of the restitution of his 
body. On the 2ist day, the day after the conclusion of these 
funeral rites, the armistice, conceded on purpose for their 
celebration, having come to an end, it is implied that hosti- 
lities, between the Greeks and Trojans, as matter of course 
are resumed ; 1. 6. the prosecution of the war, as before, after 
this temporary interruption, begins anew on the first day of 
the third decad of the month. 

And indeed the very duration of the truce, which wag 
granted for a term of eleven days complete, (beginning on 
the morning after the return of Priam to the city,) is one of 
the strongest arguments that it must have been purposely 
so represented in order to both these results; both that the 
whole of the second integral division of the month might be 
occupied by the funeral rites of Hector, and also, that the 
resumption of the war, when those were over, might begin 
on the first day of the third. For though, when asking for 
an armistice of this length, Priam pleaded the distance of 
Ida from the city, and the state of the city itself, invested on 
all sides by a besieging army, and the fear of the victorious 
Greeks, under which his people were labouring t—the great- 
est of these difficulties must have been removed by the fact 
of a suspension of hostilities, promised and guaranteed by 
Achilles. The mere collection of the materials of the funeral 
pile could not have required more time in this instance than 
on the first occasion, when the Trojans, as well as the 
Greeks, paid the last honours to their dead on the 22nd day 
of the action, or the preparations for the funeral of Patro- 
clus, which were completed between the dawn and the δεῖ- 
mvov, oY morning’s repast, of the 27th day. It was necessary 
however that the second decad of the month should be de- 
voted entirely to this one economy *; and every thing, pre- 
liminary as it was, be shaped accordingly. 


* It is not improbable that, as a further reason why Homer assigned — 
this length of time to the funeral rites of Hector, the actual celebration of 


' 9. 656-670. 
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funerals in his time lasted nine days, or one decad of the primitive solar 
month. Cf. 2. 610-612, the burial of the children of Niobe. The cere- 
monies in honour of the dead, at Athens, and in later times, seem to have 
lasted, in one manner or other, a full month. The third, the ninth, and 
the thirtieth day at least, are specifically mentioned as connected with 
them.—Ilepi tagou!.. .€vvata, tpraxades—Tpira, ἕννατα, τριακάδες 2---Διὰ 
τοῦτο τρίτην ἐννάτην καὶ τεσσαρακοστὴν (τριακοστὴν) ἐπὶ τῶν τεθνηκότων 
φυλάττουσιν οἱ ἐναγίζοντες αὐτοῖς. The Constitutiones Apostolice, in the 
case of Christians, prescribe the fortieth also: ᾿Επιτελείσθω δὲ τρίτα τῶν 
κεκοιμημένων... «καὶ ἕννατα... «καὶ. . .«τεσσαρακοστὰ... «καὶ ἐνιαύτια 4, 

The ceremonies of the τρίτα and the ἔννατα at Athens are recognised by 
Iszeus ὅ, those of the ἔννατα by Auschines ®, which the Scholiast explains by 
Ta νομιζόμενα TO νεκρῷ TH ἡμέρᾳ ἐνάτῃ γινόμενα. 

The Novemdiales ccenz or epule of the Romans might have had their 
origin in this custom of primitive antiquity, older than the adoption of the 
nundinal calendar in Italy; though they might also be traced to the nun- 
dinal cycle”. The Scholiast, on Horace’s 


Nec in sepulcris pauperum prudens anus 
Novemdiales dissipare pulveres 8— 


observes: Apud antiquos moris fuit ut triduo corpus defuncti jaceret 
domi: et post triduum in rogum ponebatur:..item post triduum cinis 
in urnam condebatur, et tumulo mandabatur: ideo dixit Novemdiales pul- 
veres, id est cineres recentes. 

It was no doubt from attention to this ancient rule of private life, that 
Virgil supposed the funeral solemnities in honour of Anchises to have 
been renewed a year after his death, on the ninth day after the notification 
given of them by Aineas beforehand— 


Preeterea si nona diem mortalibus almum 
Aurora extulerit 9. 


And again— 
Exspectata dies aderat, nonamque serena 
Auroram Phaéthontis equi jam luce vehebant !°. 


On the former Servius observes: Et sciendum quia apud majores, ubicumque 
quis fuisset exstinctus, ad domum suam referebatur, unde est illud vi. 153, 
et illic septem erat diebus: octavo incendebatur: nono sepeliebatur: unde 
Horatius, xvii. 48: unde etiam ludi, qui in honorem mortuorum celebra- 
bantur, Novemdiales dicuntur. Cf. ad vi. 152: xi. 210. cf. also Georg. 


iv. 544 and 552. 


1 Pollux, iii. xix. 1. 6 ili. 226. 
2 Ibid. viii. xiv. cf. Vol. v. 337 2. 7 Cf. our Origines Kal. Italicze, ii. 
3 Lydus, De Mensibus, iv. 21.63. 6.2. 
18. 8 Epod. xvii. 47. 
4 villi. 42. 370 Εἰ. 9 Ain. v. 64. cf. 46-49. 


5 ii. 44. 46. 10 Ibid. ν. 104. 
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we commenced, viz. that the action of the Iliad opens on the 
second of some month, and closes on the twentieth of the 
next in order to it. And as the first of these months must 
thus have contained thirty days, we should have in that fact, 
an argument of a solar year, consisting of months of thirty 
days each. The calendar of the Iliad consequently in this 
respect would not differ from that of the Odyssey. We have 
seen too that the divisions of the months, recognised in the 
former, must have been analogous to those which were re- 
cognised in the latter; and that would be a still more critical 
argument of a solar year, with its months all of thirty days 
in length—none but months of that description admitting @ 
priori of such a division as this into decads, or periods of ten 
days each. 


Section I11.—On the Month of the Civil year, in which the 
Action of the Ihad begins. 


The first argument for the decision of this question, which 
we have to propose, is negative; 1. 6. as the first step towards 
the determination of the month in which the action of the 
Ihad actually begins, it may be of use to shew in which it 
does not begin. 

Now the action of the Iliad does not begin in the same 
month of the civil year as that of the Odyssey; at least if 
the Iliad is consistent with the Odyssey. The action of the 
Odyssey, as we have seen, began in the last month of the 
civil year; which was either itself at this time sacred to Po- 
sidon, or, for the purpose of the argument of the poem, was 
supposed to have been so—and in the Greek calendar of 
later times, derived from that of the time of Homer, was 
actually called Posideon. And Posidon in the Odyssey hav- 
ing been absent in A‘thiopia for the whole of this month— 
the same reason, it is to be presumed, would have required 
his absence in AXthiopia for the whole of this month in the 
Iliad also. Since then it appears from the testimony of the 
Iliad itself, that from the opening of the poem to the 29th 
day, at least, (the 30th of the first month embraced by it,) 
Posidon was not absent from Olympus a single day, except 
in common with the rest of the gods, this ought to be deci- 
sive that the action of the Iliad, if consistent with that of the 
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Odyssey, could not have begun in the month exclusively sa- 
cred to Posidon, and which, we have agreed, on that account, 
to call even at this time the mouth Posideon *. 

Nor yet, for the same reason, can it be supposed to have 
begun in the month which preceded Posideon, and to have 
ended in Posideon; for the first ten days of the second 
month, embraced by the action, (the first decad, on this sup- 
position, of the month Posideon,) were certainly spent by 
Posidon in Olympus, while the dispute relating to the dis- 
posal of the body of Hector was still going on there. Posidon 
was present during the whole of this contention, and took 
part in it himselfy. But if this month had been Posideon, 
he must then have been in Aithiopia. 

The action of the Iliad then did not end in Posideon; and 
we have seen that it did not begin in Posideon: and Posi- 
deon being the last month in the civil year of Homer’s time, 
it follows that it neither began nor ended in the last month 
of the year for the time being. Where then could it have 
begun with so much probability and so much propriety as in 
the first, the month which was afterwards called Gamelion ? 
The further prosecution of this question however requires 
that we should now proceed to the consideration of another, 


* It is observable that on the 27th day of the action of the Iliad, when 
Iris was sent on the errand to the cave of the Winds, she too declined the 
invitation of the Winds to stay and partake of their hospitality, on the plea 
that she must continue her route to AXthiopia, where she had a sacrifice to 
attend in honour of herself— 


Οὐχ ἕδος" εἶμι yap αὖτις ἐπ᾽ ᾿Ωκεανοῖο ῥέεθρα, 
Αἰθιόπων ἐς γαῖαν, ὅθι ῥέζουσ᾽ ἑκατόμβας 
ἀθανάτοις, ἵνα δὴ καὶ ἐγὼ μεταδαίσομαι ἱρῶν. 

WV. 205. 

This being spoken on the evening of the 27th of the action, would be 
the 28th of the month eeunte, the 29th ineunte: and supposing this day, 
the 29th, to have been occupied by the journey to Ethiopia, the time, at 
which she was expected to be there, must have been the goth of the 
month; i.e. the last day of this month; the middle decad of which, from 
the 11th to the 2oth inclusive, as we have seen, was sacred in A‘thiopia to 
all the gods, and the last day of the third decad, the zoth of the month, it 
thus appears, was sacred to Iris in particular. 


v Cf. Ω. 107 and 25-31. 
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viz. At what period in the duration of the siege of Troy is 
the action of the Iliad supposed to have begun ? 


Section IV.—On the point of time in the duration of the war 
of Troy, at which the Action of the Iliad begins. 


The ancient commentators on Homer seem to have been 
all of one opinion upon this question; viz. That the Trojan 
war lasted nine years, and the city was taken at the begin- 
ning of the fenth—or rather, that the capture took place at 
the very end of the ninth year, and the Νόστος, or return, at 
the very beginning of the tenth. Upon the truth or the false- 
hood of this opinion, it would be premature to pass any judg- 
ment of our own, till we have considered the testimony of 
Homer himself to either of these points; which we shall 
therefore proceed to do. And since it makes no difference 
in what order these testimonies are produced, we shall τ 
with those which occur in the Odyssey. 


i. The first of these occurs in the speech of Nestor to Tele- 
machus, at Pylus, on the third day of the action, the 5th of 
Posideon. 

Elvaeres γάρ σῴιν κακὰ ῥάπτομεν ἀμφιέποντες 
παντοίοισι δόλοισι, μόγις δ᾽ ἐτέλεσσε Κρονίων *. 

ii. The next which we wish to adduce occurs in the address 
of Athena to Ulysses, at the time of the Μνηστηροφονία, on 
the 40th day of the action, the 7th of Gamelion. 

Oin ὅτ᾽ aud’ Ἑλένῃ λευκωλένῳ εὐπατερείη 
εἰνάετες Τρώεσσιν ἐμάρναο νωλεμὲς aici Y, 
iii. The next is part of the message of Hermes to Calypso, 
on the seventh day of the action, the ninth of Posideon. 
Φησί τοι ἄνδρα παρεῖναι ὀϊζυρώτατον ἄλλων 
τῶν ἀνδρῶν οἱ ἄστυ πέρι Πριάμοιο μάχοντο 
εἰνάετες, δεκάτῳ δὲ πόλιν πέρσαντες ἔβησαν 
οἴκαδ᾽" ἀτὰρ ἐν νόστῳ 5 K,7.X. 

iv. The last occurs in the story of Ulysses to Humeeus, on 
the night of the 35th day of the action, the evening of the 
third of Gamelion. 

"Eva μὲν eivderes πολεμίζομεν vies ᾿Αχαιῶν, 
τῷ δεκάτῳ δὲ πόλιν Πριάμου πέρσαντες ἔβημεν 
οἴκαδε σὺν νήεσσι θεὸς δ᾽ ἐκέδασσεν ᾿Αχαιούς ἃ, 


X Odyss. Γ. 118. ἜΝ, 223 ZEB. 105. 8 Ξ, 240. 
KAL, HELL. VOL. VI. ΕΘ 
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These are all the allusions to the length of the war, or to 
the date of the capture, or to that of the return, which are 
found in the Odyssey. It is a necessary inference from them 
in common, that the war must have lasted nine years com- 
plete at least; that the capture of the city at last, and the 
return of the Greeks, must have taken place in the ¢enth 
year, or at least that the city must have been taken in the 
tenth, whether the return also ensued in the fenth or not. 
Let us now compare with these the allusions which occur in 
the Iliad. 

i. We shall begin with the latest, which comes in as 
part of the history of the wall of the Greeks, built on the 
23d day of the action, though the date of this passage, in 


reference to it, was two days later, the 25th. 
Τεῖχος ὕπερθεν 

» ἈΝ A , ~ - Ξ > ‘ ‘ / 
εὐρὺ, TO ποιήσαντο νεῶν ὕπερ᾽ ἀμφὶ de τάφρον 
ἤλασαν, οὐδὲ θεοῖσι δόσαν κλειτὰς ἑκατόμβας, 
ὄφρα σφιν νῆάς τε θοὰς καὶ ληΐδα πολλὴν 
ἐντὸς ἔχον ῥύοιτο᾽ θεῶν δ᾽ ἀέκητι τέτυκτο 
> , τί \ Ε \ ΄ » 5 
ἀθανάτων, τὸ καὶ οὔτι πολὺν χρόνον ἔμπεδον ἦεν. 
ὄφρα μὲν “Ἕκτωρ ζωὸς ἔην καὶ μήνι᾽ ᾿Αχιλλεὺς, 

Ν , ΒΩ > , , wy 
καὶ Πριάμοιο ἄνακτος ἀπόρθητος πόλις ἔπλεν, 

ὔ ‘ QA ‘4 ΄σ > ΄ »~* > 
τόφρα δὲ καὶ μέγα τεῖχος ᾿Αχαιῶν ἔμπεδον ἦεν. 
αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ κατὰ μὲν Τρώων θάνον ὅσσοι ἄριστοι, 
πολλοὶ δ᾽ ᾿Αργείων οἱ μὲν δάμεν, οἱ δ᾽ ἐλίποντο, 
πέρθετο δὲ Πριάμοιο πόλις δεκάτῳ ἐνιαυτῷ, 
᾿Αργεῖοι δ᾽ ἐν νηυσὶ φίλην ἐς πατρίδ᾽ ἔβησαν" 
δὴ τότε μητιόωντο Ποσειδάων καὶ ᾿Απόλλων 
τεῖχος ἀμαλδῦναι, ποταμῶν μένος εἰσαγαγόντες 
e > >? / > 4 , 
ὅσσοι ἀπ᾽ ᾿Ιδαίων ὀρέων ἅλαδε προρέουσιν, 
Ῥῆσός θ᾽ Ἕπτάπορός te Kapnods τε ‘Pddids τε 
Τρηνῖκός τε καὶ Αἴσηπος δῖός τε Σκάμανδρος 
καὶ Σιμόεις, ὅθι πολλὰ βοάγρια καὶ τρυφάλειαι 
κάππεσον ἐν κονίῃσι, καὶ ἡμιθέων γένος ἀνδρῶν" 
τῶν πάντων ὁμόσε στόματ᾽ ἔτραπε Φοῖβος ᾿Απόλλων, 
> -  ΥΧΣῚ Ca a C8. e > A 
ἐννῆμαρ δ᾽ ἐς τεῖχος ἵει ῥόον" ὗε δ᾽ ἄρα Ζεὺς 
συνεχὲς, ὄφρα κε θᾶσσον ἁλίπλοα τείχεα θείη. 
αὐτὸς δ᾽ ᾿Εννοσιγαῖος ἔχων χείρεσσι τρίαιναν 
c at | > > wy ’ 6 aN , , 
ἡγεῖτ᾽, ἐκ δ᾽ ἄρα πάντα θεμείλια κύμασι πέμπεν 

- ‘ ’ A , 4 > Ν 
φιτρῶν καὶ λάων, τὰ θέσαν μογέοντες ᾽Αχαιοὶ, 
λεῖα δ᾽ ἐποίησεν παρ᾽ ἀγάρροον Ἑλλήσποντον" 

. αὖθις δ᾽ ἠϊόνα μεγάλην ψαμάθοισι κάλυψεν 

co) > , ° ‘ > + Lg 
τεῖχος ἀμαλδύνας" ποταμοὺς δ᾽ ἔτρεψε νέεσθαι 

X cy τ , “ , ὑδ 3 b 
Kap ῥόον, ἧπερ πρόσθεν tev καλλίρροον ὕδωρ. 

ΒΜ 4: 
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ii. In the course of the proceedings on the morning of the 
21st day, the 22d of the month, in the assembly then going 
on, first Agamemnon is represented as saying, 


Ἐννέα δὴ βεβάασι Διὸς μεγάλου ἐνιαυτοὶ, 
Ν ‘ “a ¢ - ‘ ’ , 
καὶ δὴ δοῦρα σέσηπε νεῶν καὶ σπάρτα λέλυνται "--- 


and shortly after Ulysses ¢— 


, 1 Δ᾽ a , 2 
Καὶ γάρ τίς θ᾽ ἕνα μῆνα μένων ἀπὸ ἧς ἀλόχοιο 
ἀσχαλάᾳ σὺν νηΐ πολυζύγω, ὅνπερ ἄελλαι 
χειμέριαι εἰλέωσρν ὀρινομένη τε θάλασσα. 
ἧμιν δ᾽ εἴνατός ἐστι περιτροπέων ἐνιαυτὸς 
> , , ᾿ ἌΝ Bey , 29 N 
ἐνθάδε μιμνόντεσσι᾽ τῷ οὐ νεμεσίζομ᾽ ᾿Αχαιοὺς 
> , A ‘ , e 9, δ ἂν 
ἀσχαλάαν παρὰ νηυσὶ κορωνίσιν" ἄλλα καὶ ἔμπης 
αἰσχρόν τοι δηρόν τε μένειν κενεόν τε νέεσθαι. 
τλῆτε φίλοι καὶ μείνατ᾽ ἐπὶ χρόνον, oppa δαῶμεν 
HR .9 MN , - >. x Panay 
ἢ ἐτεὸν Κάλχας μαντεύεται ἠὲ καὶ οὐκί. 
Yj 
εὖ yap δὴ τόδε ἴδμεν evi φρεσὶν, ἐστὲ δὲ πάντες 
μάρτυροι ovs μὴ κῆρες ἔβαν θανάτοιο φέρουσαι, 
fh ~ n 
χθιζά Te καὶ mpwil’ ὅτ᾽ ἐς Αὐλίδα νῆες ᾿Αχαιῶν 
» ’ ‘ , ay A La 
ἠγερέθοντο κακὰ Πριάμῳ καὶ Τρωσὶ φέρουσαι, 
« ΄“΄ > > \ Ν , c A A \ 
ἡμεῖς δ᾽ ἀμφὶ περὶ κρήνην ἱεροὺς κατὰ βωμοὺς 
ἔρδομεν ἀθανάτοισι τεληέσσας ἑκατόμβας, 
πο eet | , μὴ er > X LA ἊΝ 
καλῇ ὑπὸ πλατανίστῳ ὅθεν ῥέεν ἀγλαὸν ὕδωρ 
> a ΄ 
ἔνθ᾽ ἐφάνη μέγα σῆμα" δράκων ἐπὶ νῶτα δαφοινὸς 
σμερδαλέος, τόν ῥ᾽ αὐτὸς ᾿Ολύμπιος ἧκε φόωσδε" 
βωμοῦ ὑπαΐξας πρός ῥα πλατάνιστον ὄρουσεν. 
ἔνθα δ᾽ ἔσαν στρουθοῖο νεοσσοὶ νήπια τέκνα, 
ὄζῳ ἐπ᾽ ἀκροτάτῳ. πετάλοις ὑποπεπτηῶτες, 
΄ > a ΄ ΄ A 
ὀκτὼ, ἀτὰρ μήτηρ ἐνάτη ἦν, ἣ τέκε τέκνα 
a > \ > A 4 “ e 
ἔνθ᾽ ὅγε τοὺς ἐλεεινὰ κατήσθιε τετριγῶτας 
μήτηρ δ᾽ ἀμφεποτᾶτο ὀδυρομένη φίλα τέκνα" 
τὴν δ᾽ ἐλελιξάμενος πτέρυγος λάβεν ἀμφιαχυΐῖαν. 
αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ κατὰ τέκν᾽ ἔφαγε στρουθοῖο καὶ αὐτὴν, 
τὸν μὲν ἀρίζηλον θῆκεν θεὸς, ὅσπερ ἔφηνεν" 
΄ yy r 4 e 
λᾶαν yap μιν ἔθηκε Κρόνου παῖς ἀγκυλομήτεω 
«- Lal telly , , ec > , 
ἡμεῖς δ᾽ ἑσταότες, θαυμάζομεν οἷον ἐτύχθη. 
ὡς οὖν δεινὰ πέλωρα θεῶν εἰσηλθ᾽ ἑκατόμβας, 
, > >? ΓΟ ew) ΄ 9 7 
Κάλχας δ᾽ αὐτίκ᾽ ἔπειτα θεοπροπέων aydpevev. 
τί >» 5.9 ὩΣ θ , "A tol . 
imt ἄνεῳ ἐγένεσθε, καρηκομόωντες ᾿Αχαιοί 5 
« - ‘ 4H? »»ν» 4 , ’ ‘ 
ἡμῖν μὲν τόδ᾽ ἔφηνε τέρας μέγα μητίετα Ζεὺς, 
ὄψιμον, ὀψιτέλεστον, ὅου κλέος οὔποτ᾽ ὀλεῖται. 
« A st A ΄ ϑεν φυ Ν > x 
ὡς οὗτος κατὰ τέκν᾽ ἔφαγε στρουθοῖο καὶ αὐτὴν, 
> a . 
ὀκτὼ, ἀτὰρ μήτηρ ἐνάτη ἦν, ἣ τέκε τέκνα 


© B. 134. 63, where this speech is by mistake 
4 Cf. Cicero, De Divinatione, ii. 30, attributed to Agamemnon. 
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ὡς ἡμεῖς τοσσαῦτ᾽ ἔτεα πτολεμίξομεν αὖθι, 
τῷ δεκάτῳ δὲ πόλιν αἱρήσομεν εὐρυάγυιαν. 
κεῖνος τὼς ἀγόρευε. τὰ δὴ νῦν πάντα τελεῖται 5. 

The scholiasts and commentators of antiquity remarked in 
this last passage an apparent inconsistency between the pre- 
sage here described, and the thing supposed to have been 
signified by it; viz. that nine living souls only were repre- 
sented as swallowed by the serpent, yet the war was to last 
nine years, and the city to be taken only in the tenth. For 
what, on that supposition, was there in the sign, to corre- 
spond to this circumstance of the fulfilment, the capture of 
the city in the tenth year? And in order to the explanation 
of this omission, as they conceived it to be, they were forced 
to conclude the city should be taken so exactly at the end of 
the ninth year that, if the duration of the siege altogether 
might extend even into a tenth year, it should be into so small 
a part of it, that it might pass for nothing, and in the inter- 
pretation of a portent like this scarcely require to be taken 
into account. Such seems to have been the conviction, which 
gave occasion to the opinion above alluded to, in which the 
old commentators on Homer were agreed, that the city was 
taken at the end of the ninth year, and the Greeks returned 
home at the beginning of the tenth f. 

In this reasoning however, it appears to us, they altoge- 
ther mistook the sense of the portent; which being rightly 
explained is found to have been significant and just, and 
critically adapted to the construction which Calchas is seen 
to have put upon it. 

The dragon or serpent in the language of symbols every 
where was the emblem of time. The young of birds, which 
are one of the most characteristic productions of the new 
year, (especially the young of such a bird as the sparrow,) 
may very well be supposed to have been intended to repre- 
sent the year—and these eight young birds, and their 
mother, to have stood for so many years*. And this being 


* It is not necessary here to take into account the concealed reference 
of this fable and its circumstances to the Pythian cycle of antiquity— 


© B. 292. ef. Lycophron, 202, also 570-576, 
τ Cf. ad Iliad. B. 305, also ad 329: Aristotle is mentioned as the author of 
the ἀπορία on this question. 
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the case, that they were all devoured by the same dragon, 
one after another, implied that they were nine years which 
should be absorbed by time, while the Greeks were making 
war upon Troy. But their being devoured at all, under the 
circumstances of the case, implied this further meaning, 
which escaped the commentators of old; viz. that they were 
the types of nine years, destined to be passed in making war 
on Troy without effect—so passed, as to be merely in all ap- 
pearance swallowed up, one after another, by time. They 
were consequently nine years of unsuccessful war. But after 
the ninth, this devouring power of time was to cease. No 
tenth year was destined to be swallowed up like the nine be- 
fore it. There would be still a tenth year of war; but no 
longer of bootless, unavailing, and unsuccessful war. 

We are thus too enabled to explain the only remaining 
circumstance of the sign, which the commentators of anti- 
quity suppose to have been left without explanations ; viz. 
the turning of the dragon itself into stone after its work, on 
the sparrow and her young, had been accomplished. For 
this meant nothing more than its being deprived thencefor- 
ward of the same power, of absorbing and swallowing up the 
years of the war, in a fruitless and ineffectual contest — 
which it had exerted until then ; and consequently after the 
ninth year of the war was completed. 

It seems then that for nine years the efforts of the Greeks 
before Troy were destined to be as good as thrown away ; 
but that with the tenth, their arms should begin to be 
crowned with success, and they should go on prospering— 
until the final reduction of the city. Now, it is just as this 
turn in their affairs for the better was setting in, just at the 
expiration of the last of these years of unprofitable warfare, 
and just at the beginning of this first of successful, that 


though that is in reality the true principle of its explanation—as we 
shewed supra, Vol. v. 687 sqq. when treating of the Pythian institution. 


& Cf. ad Iliad. B. 305: Eustathius, 
in loc. (B. 308. 226. 27.) understands 
this part of the portent as if it meant 
only that, after nine years incessant 
struggling for the mastery, the Greeks 
having taken the city at last, in the 
tenth year, from that time forward 


should have nothing to do—nothing 
to contend for any longer: Td pera 
ἐννέα ἔτη τὰ δαπανηθέντα τῷ δράκοντι, 
ὅ ἐστι τὰ παροιχόμενα τοῖς Ἕλλησι, τὴν 
Τροίαν ἁλῶναι, τοῦ λοιποῦ δὲ ἀπρακτῆσαι 
καὶ ἀκινητῆσαι τοὺς “Ἕλληνας, ὡς καὶ ὅ 
δράκων ἤργησε τὰ ἐννέα τέκνα φαγών. 
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Homer with adinirable judgment has fixed the beginning of 
his Iliad also. The circumstances and course of the action 
itself are demonstrative of this. For though the rupture be- 
tween Achilles and Agamemnon on the ¢enth day retards for 
a time the full tide of success, now ready to set in, even that 
does not prevent its commencement according to the course 
prescribed for it beforehand. The Greeks are victorious in the 
first battle. They contend with equal, or at least only dubi- 
ous, success in the second. They bear up, against defeat 
itself, in the third; while, in the fourth, after the quarrel 
between Achilles and Agamemnon has been made up, the 
full tide of victory sets in in their behalf—never afterwards 
to experience any check—and their enemies, after losing 
their most redoubtable champion in the field, are compelled 
to take refuge behind their walls. And whatsoever might be 
the immediate effect of the rupture, yet, considering that it 
lasted only fifteen days, it cannot be supposed to have ex- 
erted any material influence on the general event of the 
contest. 

The point of time then at which the [liad was purposely 
made to begin is just what we have described, the end of 
the ninth and the beginning of the tenth year of the war. It 
did not begin until every thing necessary to verify the first 
part of the portent, the destruction of the dam and her 
young, in the actual history of the city, was now over, and 
it might be said with truth, in reference to that part of the 
prediction and its fulfilment, 

Κεῖνος τὼς ἀγόρευε---τὰ δὴ νῦν πάντα τελεῖται--- 

and from the experience of the past, it might be argued with 
equal truth, that the fulfilment of the latter part, the conver- 
sion of the serpent into stone, (implying the deprivation of 
time, after the ninth year, of this power to arrest and frus- 
trate the success of their arms any longer,) if they did not 
themselves prevent it, by a precipitate and premature retreat, 
was just as naturally to be expected. 

On this principle too, though not on any other, it is easy 
to reconcile the language of Agamemnon with that of Ulys- 
ses; the former of whom was made to say, 


ΕΣ ; ἢ ; 
Ἐννέα δὴ βεβάασι Διὸς μεγάλου ἐνιαυτοί---- 
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and the latter, 
Ἡμῖν δ᾽ εἴνατός ἐστι περιτροπέων ἐνιαυτὸς 
ἐνθάδε μιμνόντεσσι--- 

statements these, which at first sight appear to be at vari- 
ance, though there is in reality no contradiction between 
them. Both are intended of the nive years of unprofitable 
warfare, already transacted — Agamemnon’s of the whole 
period of that kind, as already past, this of Ulysses of the 
last of the number also, but as not yet completed, only as 
approaching to its completion—at this time, just when the 
action of the Iliad was beginning. For the nine years of 
Agamemnon are reckoned from the beginning of the expedi- 
tion, which could not be dated later than the assembling of 
the fleet at Aulis; that of Ulysses from the time of the 
arrival at Troy—which was some mouths later than the as- 
seinbling of the fleet at Aulis. The ninth year consequently, 
according to the reckoning of the former, was already over 
when the action of the Iliad was beginning; according to 
that of the latter it wanted still some time of being com- 
plete. 


Section V.—General conclusion from the preceding premises, 
that the Action of the Iliad begins in the first Month of the 
Civil year ; and further confirmation of this conclusion. 


If then the action of the Iliad begins just at the end of the 
ninth year, and just at the beginning of the fenth, of the 
war; then unless the years of the war were reckoned by 
Homer differently from the civil year for the time being, the 
inference is necessary—That the action of the Iliad begins at 
the end of one civil year, and the beginning of another. 
And if so, it begins in Gamelion. And forasmuch as it has 
been shewn that, whatsoever the month in which it begins, it 
must have begun on the second day of that month, it follows 
that it must have begun on the second of Gamelion. 

In further confirmation of this inference, it may be ob- 
served that the conclusions established concerning the chro- 
nology of the Odyssey, if just and true, ought to be allowed 
their weight with respect to any similar questions affecting 
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that of the Iliad. If the years of the Odyssey have turned 
out to be the same with the civil year for the time being; 
those of the Iliad, it is to be presumed, will do so too. If the civil 
year was beginning in Gamelion in the time of the Odyssey, 
it could not have been beginning in any other month in that 
of the Iliad. If the relations of the civil to the natural 
year in the Odyssey, for the time being, were those of 
equality, they could scarcely have been otherwise in the 
Iliad. And this appears in fact to have been exactly the 
state of the case in this latter poem also; viz. that, while the 
action begins on the second of Gamelion in the civil year for 
the time being, Gamelion itself at the same time must have 
been beginning as nearly as possible at the vernal equinox. 

This is therefore the point, which in the sequel of our ob- 
servations on this subject, we propose to illustrate. And 
though the natural notes of time in the Iliad are fewer than 
those which we found in the Odyssey, some there are even 
there of a very critical description; nor is any thing discover- 
able which would point to any other season of the natural 
year as its proper epoch, relatively to that year, but the 
vernal equinox. 

i. The ancients remark that the years alluded to in the 
speech of Agamemnon, 

Ἐννέα δὴ βεβάασι Διὸς μεγάλου ἐνιαυτοί--- 

were to be understood of the natural or solar year»; in which 
case, as they were certainly intended first and properly of 
nine civil years of the time being, it will follow that there 
could have been no difference, under the circumstances of 
the case, between the civil year for the time being and the 
natural tropical or solar year. Both must have been be- 
ginning and ending nearly alike. 

ii. A more indisputable argument of the time of the year 
at which the action begins, and consequently of the relation 
of the civil to the natural year, just at that point of time, is 
furnished by the answer of Zeus to the prayer of Agamem- 
non, on the 24th day, during the second battle— 

Αὐτίκα δ᾽ αἰετὸν ἧκε τελειότατον πετεηνῶν, 


ἜΣ ΧΡ ἘΣ ΡΟ ΄ EN M.S, 
VEDPOiI εχον 7 OVUXEOOL TEKOS EF adouo TAXELNS 


h Cf, Kustathius in loc. 191. 13. 
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πὰρ δὲ Διὸς βωμῷ περικαλλέϊ κάββαλε νεβρὸν, 
ἔνθα πανομφαίῳ * Ζηνὶ ῥέζεσκον ᾿Αχαιοίἷ, 

That is, an eagle this day was supposed to have let fall ἃ 
fawn, which it was carrying through the air in its talons, in 
the encampment of the Greeks. The calving season for the 
hind then must have arrived some time before the 24th day 
of the action, the 25th of Gamelion, the Julian date of which, 
as we hope to see hereafter, was April 30. Now the season 
of the ὀχεία, in the case of the hind and the stag, is dated by 
Aristotle in the lunar Boédromion of his own time + ; and as 
he makes the period of gestation in this case too, one of 
eight months, that would date the calving season in the lunar 
Munychion—the earliest limit of which, for his time, was 
March 29, the latest April 25—the mean vernal equinox for 
the same epoch being March 27. The probability therefore 


* Cf. the Anthologia Greca, i. 67, Simonides, xliv. 2, where also this 
title is applied to Zeus. 

+ Ἢ δ᾽ ὀχεία γίνεται μετ᾽ ᾿Αρκτοῦρον περὶ τὸν Βοηδρομιῶνα καὶ Μαιμακτη- 
ριῶνα" κύει δ᾽ ὀκτὼ pnvas |—The heliacal rising of Arcturus is here meant ; 
which in the Metonic calendar was dated September 16.—Nef pds... ὁ ve- 
ὡστὶ βορὰν δεχόμενος... ἐλάφων τὰ μὲν νέα veBpoi’ ai δὲ ἀρτίως ἐκ νεβρῶν 
ἐπ᾿ ἐλάφους μεταβάλλουσαι καλοῦνται κεμάδες 2---Νεβρός 3... ἐλάφου γέν- 
νῆμα, οἱονεὶ νέον ἐπὶ τὴν βορὰν ἐξιὸν καὶ νεμόμενον. Cf. Hesychius, Νεβρός" 
νεωστὶ εἰς βορὰν ἐληλυθώς" νεοβόρος. The young of the deer, as such, were 
never supposed by the ancients to have been found except in the spring 4 
—Tovs μὲν οὖν νεογνοὺς τῶν νεβρῶν Tod ἦρος Onpav 5" ταύτην yap τὴν ὥραν 


γίγνονται--- 
Αἱ δ᾽, ὥστ᾽ ἢ ἔλαφοι ἢ πόρτιες εἴαρος ὥρῃ 
ἅλλοντ᾽ ἂν λειμῶνα κορεσσάμεναι φρένα φορβῆ 
κ, τ᾿ Ao 
Ὡς νεβρὸς χλοεραῖς 
ἐμπαίζουσα λείμακος ἡδοναῖς 
θρώσκῃ πεδίον 
παραποτάμιον, ἡδομένα 
βροτῶν ἐρημίαις, 
σκιαροκόμου τ᾽ ἐν ἔρνεσιν ὕλας 7. 
1 De Animalibus, vi. 29. 191. 24. ef. 4 Cf. Aschylus, Agamemnon, 118 : 
Gaza, De Mensibus, v. 286 A.C: ix. 136: 140-145. 
296 A: Pollux, v. xii. 2. 77. 528. ® Xenophon, De Venatione, ix. 1. 
2 Kustathius, in Il. ©. 248.711. 30. 6 Homeri Hymnus in Cererem, 174. 
3 Suidas, in voce. 7 Euripides, Bacche, 866. 
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of such an occurrence as this on the 30th of April, a month 
after the mean vernal equinox, in Homer’s time, must be 
unquestionable. 

iii. Another and an equally decisive argument of the time 
of the year, at which the action is laid, may be derived from 
the proportion of the length of the night to that of the day, 
as it may be collected from the circumstances of the expedi- 
tion of Ulysses and Diomed to the encampment of the Tro- 
jans, which took place on the night of this same day. 

Before this expedition took place, the day’s battle had 
come to an end; and yet even that did not terminate except 
with nightfall— 

Ἔν δ᾽ ἔπεσ᾽ ᾿Ωκεανῷ λαμπρὸν φάος ἠελίοιο, 

ἕλκον νύκτα μέλαιναν ἐπὶ ζείδωρον ἄρουραν. 

Τρωσὶν μέν ῥ᾽ ἀέκουσιν ἔδυ φάος, αὐτὰρ ᾿Αχαιοῖς 

ἀσπασίη τρίλλιστος ἐπήλυθε νὺξ ἐρεβεννή K— 
as may be inferred also from many allusions to the night ! 
both at this time and after it. There was next the council of 
the chiefs, and the ddpzos, in the tent of Agamemnon; before 
the mission of Ulysses, Ajax, and Phoenix to Achilles. ‘The 
arrival of these deputies at the tent of Achilles was not much 
later than the usual time of the δόρπος, nor their departure 
again much before the usual time of retiring to bed; for 
Phenix was left to pass the night in the tent of Achilles. 
The council of chiefs, assembled before they were sent on 
this errand, had not yet broken up when they returned; nor 
could the time of their return have been later than the usual 
time of going to bed, as may be inferred even from the con- 
cluding words of the book (I. 709) after they had made 
their report. 

Now some time, even after all these things, must have 
been allowed for sleep, especially after the fatigues of the 
day, in which Diomed and Ulysses had borne the principal 
part: yet before the sleep of the rest was over, or the night 
was yet coming to an end, Agamemnon is seen to have been 
stirring again, and calling the chiefs together to the con- 
sultation which ends in the mission of the spies *: the time 


* This night expedition or Δολωνεία (ῥαψῳδία), as the ancients call it, 


k ©. 485. 1 Vers. 500: 508: 549-560. 
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of which, as it actually took place, is to be collected from the 
words of Ulysses, which gave so much trouble to the critics 
and commentators of antiquity— 

᾿Αλλ᾽ ἴομεν---μάλα yap νὺξ ἄνεται, ἔγγυθι δ᾽ ἠὼς, 

ἄστρα δὲ δὴ προβέβηκε, παρῴχηκεν δὲ πλέων νὺξ 

τῶν δύο μοιράων᾽ τριτάτη δ᾽ ἔτι μοῖρα λέλειπται ™, 


This night expedition then did not begin until more than 
two-thirds of the night were over, and scarcely a third part 
was stillremaining. And yet it appears from A. 1. 1Ὁ was over 
itself before break of day or morning. What length of time 
then could it be supposed to have occupied? Not less than 
two or three hours at least. If so, this third part of the 
night could not have contained less than three or four hours. 
And each of the other two having contained as many, the 
whole night must have contained twelve hours of equinoctial 
time, or nearly so—i. 6. the night must have been as nearly 
as possible equal to the day, and the season of the year 
consequently have been only a little later than the vernal 
equinox *, 


to which the tenth book of the Iliad is devoted, was never denied to be 
Homer’s (and no part of the Iliad has more decidedly and distinctly the 
mark of the hand and genius of Homer, than this), but as they tell us, 
stood originally detached from and independent of the rest—®aoi τὴν pa- 
Wodiay ὑφ᾽ ‘Ounpov ἰδίᾳ τετάχθαι, καὶ μὴ εἶναι μέρος τῆς ᾿Ιλιάδος, ὑπὸ δὲ 
Πεισιστράτου τετάχθαι εἰς τὴν ποίησιν : Schol. ad Il. K. pag. 273, Col. a, 
cf. Eustathius, Procem. ad Il. K. 785. This account of the tenth book in 
particular would not be very consistent with the tradition which has been 
handed down, that, until the time of Pisistratus, every book of the Iliad 
existed only as a detached and independent rhapsody, and that the whole 
was first put together in its present order by him. For our part, we believe 
neither of these traditions: though whether they were true or false is of little 
consequence, if the Iliad and the Odyssey, in the form in which they have 
both come down to us, and taken as two distinct and independent wholes, 
are the productions of Homer. 

* Nor can any one object to these assumptions of ours that they are 
unreasonable under the circumstances of the case. We cannot allow less 
than three or four hours, from the end of the day’s battle at sunset, to the 
return and report of the deputies sent to Achilles—which would thus take 
up the first of these three divisions of the night; nor less than three or 
four more from the separation of the chiefs for the night to their being as- 
sembled again by Agamemnon—which would occupy the second division : 

ΠΣ ie 2 5 Tre 


uv 
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iv. If the sea is supposed to be open, even before the action 
of the Iliad began, and a constant communication between 
Lemnos, Thrace, and the surrounding parts both of the 
Asiatic and of the European side of the Hellespont, with the 
camp of the Greeks, to have been previously going on"; 
this will be considered no objection, after what has been 
shewn °, in reference to the earliest season of the opening of 
the sea; that is, with the Flatus Favonii, forty-five days be- 
fore the vernal equinox. It is more to the purpose to observe 
on these allusions, that often as voyages to and fro are men- 
tioned, it is neither affirmed nor implied in any of these in- 
stances that the stated season of the northern, or Etesian, 
winds was either arrived or at hand; and though a wind 


so that the precise time of the mission of the spies at last would be exactly 
that period of the whole night at which the words of Ulysses would require 
it to be dated—viz. just after the third division of the night had set in—just 
when two-thirds of the whole night were past, and scarcely one-third still 
remained. A month after the vernal equinox, this time would coincide 
with the rest of the night from about 2.20 to sunrise: and the bird, de- 
scribed as an ἐρωδιὸς, ardea, or heron, expressly sent by Athena to en- 
courage them in their undertaking, which they are supposed to have heard 
just as they were setting out (K. 274), but not to have seen, is some argu- 
ment of the same thing; for that is the time when such a bird would be 
most likely to be stirring—before the dawn of day *. 


* The heron, according to Suidas, in voce, was called ᾿Ερωδιὸς, quasi Ἑλωδιός 
τις ὧν, παρὰ τὸ ἐν ἕλεσι διατρίβειν, τουτέστι καθύγροις τόποις. So also the 
Scholiast in loc. of the habits of this bird: Διατρίβει γὰρ τὸ ὀρνέον περὶ τοὺς ἑλώ- 
δεις τόπους, καὶ θηρευτικὸν τὸ ζῶον---Καὶ νυκτὸς ἀγρεύει, καὶ ἁρπακτικόν ἐστιν. 
The land about Troy, according to ΖΠ]δη, De Nat. Anim. x. 37, was of this de- 
scription—"Evdpoods τε kal katrdpputos—which such birds were likely to frequent : 
and that it was so especially about the Scamander, see the Scholia in loc. 

The ancients distinguish three sorts of herons, one of them called πελλὸς or 
ἅρπαξ (Schol. in loc.) : and some of them proposed to read πελλὸν instead of Παλ- 
Aas in the second line of the above passage : cf. the Scholia in loc.: also Eusta- 
thius, K. 276: 804. 62: Ζώπυρος δὲ ἂντὶ τοῦ Παλλὰς πελλὸν γράφει, ὡς ἂν εἴη 6 
φανεὶς οἰωνὸς δηλωτικὸς ἁρπαγῆς. τρία yap, φησὶ, γένη ἐρωδιῶν: πελλὸς, ὃς καί 
ἐστιν ἅρπαξ, πύγαργος... καὶ τρίτος ὁ ἀφροδίσιος. Aristotle also (De Animalibus, 
iX. I. 254. 31), has three species of the heron: Τῶν δ᾽ ἐρωδιῶν ἐστι τρία γένη, ὅ τε 
πέλλος, καὶ ὁ λευκὸς, Kal ὁ ἀστερίας καλούμενος, κ', τ. A. cf. ix. 18. 270. 26. 
Also the Etym. M. in. Ἐρωδιός. 


n That such was the case appears memnon, on the 24th day at night ; 
not only from the mission of Chryseis and from ᾧ. 34-80, in the history of 
to Chrysa on the tenth day; but from the second capture of Lycaon, on the 
H. 467-475, on the 23d day; from 26th day. 

I, 71, in the speech of Nestor to Aga- © Supra, page 377 sqq. 
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from the north would undoubtedly have been necessary in 
some of these instances, it is no stated wind of that kind 
which is supposed to have come in for the purpose. Yet 
Homer was aware of the Etesian winds, and of their blowing 
in the ὀπώρα as such: and that this season was not yet 
arrived when the action of the Iliad itself was closed, is 
proved by one of the incidents of the 27th day—a special 
mission of Iris to the cave of the winds4, in order to fetch 
Zephyrus and Boreas thence—for the sake of accelerating 
the consumption of the funeral pile of Patroclus. This eco- 
nomy is one among the numerous proofs of Homer’s atten- 
tion to the truth and propriety of all his circumstances, the 
least as well as the greatest ; for the season being now the 
spring, and the day itself the 30th after the vernal equinox, 
a pile constructed of wood, recently cut down and full of 
sap, it might well be supposed would not readily kindle, 
unless favoured and quickened by a brisk wind from some 
quarter or other. 

v. It is a further argument of the time of the year at 
which the action of the Iliad begins, that on the night of the 
24th day, when Ulysses and Diomed went on their expedi- 
tion, Rhesus with his followers was only just come to the 
assistance of the Trojans, so recently as to have taken no 
part in the action of the preceding day". Now Rhesus came 
from Thrace; and the distance from the quarter in Thrace 
from which he came to Troy might have been such, that one 
who had set out thence at the vernal equinox, (March 30 or 
31,) seven or eight days before the action began, (April 7,) 
might not arrive at Troy before the 24th day, April 30—a 
month after he set out. On the 26th day, Asteropzus also, 
chief of the Pzeonians, had been only ten days arrived. 

"Hoe δέ μοι νῦν 
ἠὼς ἑνδεκάτη, ὅτ᾽ ἐς Ἴλιον εἰλήλουθα 5, 
That is, he had come on the sixteenth day: and if the 
Peonia of Homer was the same with the Pzonia of after- 


P Supra, page 393. to have been one day arrived, and one 
4 Ψ, 192-211. : day engaged in battle with the Greeks, 
Yr Κι 454. Pindar indeed, according before his death. 

to the Scholiast in loc., supposed him 5. Φ, 155. 
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times, in the vicinity of the Strymon*, it might have been 
so much nearer to Troy than the quarter from which Rhesus 
also came, that even though both had set out at the same 
time, (the vernal equinox last past,) the former might ar- 
rive in twenty days, though the latter did not in less than 
thirty. 

And as it may be collected from the Odyssey t, that expe- 
ditions of various kinds must have gone on, during the siege 
of Troy, sometimes even in the winter, or before the spring 
had yet set in; so, in the Iliad also, we have an actual ex- 
ample of such an expedition, undertaken by Achilles, which 
must have fallen out critically between the end of the winter, 
and the beginning of the spring quarter, just before the 
action of the poem itself began. This expedition is inci- 
dentally recognised in the account of the second capture of 
Lycaon’. It appears that Lycaon had been surprised and 
made prisoner by Achilles, once before, in a night expedition, 
as he was engaged in cutting down a wild fig-tree, in his 
father’s ἀλωὴ, orchard, or vineyard— 

Tov ῥά ποτ᾽ αὐτὸς 

ἦγε λαβὼν ἐκ πατρὸς ἀλωῆς οὐκ ἐθέλοντα, 

ἐννύχιος προμολών᾽ 6 δ᾽ ἐρινεὸν ὀξέϊ χαλκῷ 

τάμνε νέους ὄρπηκας, iv ἅρματος ἄντυγες εἶεν *. 
And here his being occupied at the time in felling timber at 
all, as much as the purpose for which he was doing it, are 
implicitly arguments that the time for cutting down trees 
was not yet over, especially in the case of one like the wild 
fig, which was late in putting forth its leaves—the νέοι ὄρπη- 
xes, here referred to, being the young shoots of the preced- 
ing year, not those of this year. Lycaon then made pri- 
soner, on this occasion, was sent by Achilles to Lemnus, and 


* We may infer that it was so, from the parentage of Asteropzus, who 
represented himself as the son of Pelagon, the son of Axius, a river in the 
neighbourhood of the Strymon. See Herodotus, vil. 123. 

Αὐτὰρ ἐμοὶ γενεὴ ἐξ ᾿Αξιοῦ εὐρυρέοντος, 
[[Δέιοῦ, ὃς κάλλιστον ὕδωρ ἐπὶ γαῖαν inary, | 
ὃς τέκε Πηλεγόνα κλυτὸν ἔγχεϊ" κ΄, τ. A. 
®, 157- 
t Ξ. 468 sqq. Vv &. 34-136. x ᾧ, 35. cf. 75-77. 
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disposed of there to a son of Jason’s ; and having afterwards 
been ransomed by his ξένος, Eétion of Imbrus, and sent to 
Arisbe, he returned from thence to Troy only twelve days 
before he again fell into the hands of Achilles. 

Ἔνθεν ὑπεκπροφυγὼν πατρώϊον ἵκετο δῶμα. 

ἕνδεκα δ᾽ ἤματα θυμὸν ἐτέρπετο οἷσι φίλοισιν 

ἐλθὼν ἐκ Λήμνοιο' δυωδεκάτῃ δέ μιν αὖτις 

χερσὶν ᾿Αχιλλῆος θεὸς ἔμβαλεν  κ', τ. A. 
As he himself tells Achilles directly afterwards— 

᾿Ηὼς δέ μοί ἐστιν 

ἥδε δυωδεκάτη, ὅτ᾽ ἐς Ἴλιον εἰλήλουθα 2. 
Now this passed on the 26th day. Consequently he had 
returned on the 15th: and forasmuch as he was certainly 
not made prisoner between the 10th and the 15th, he must 
have been between some other day and the 10th. The 
Arisbe of Homer was the same place which appears in the 
maps, under the same name, 25 Roman miles direct from 
the ancient Troy: and which his commentators all place be- 
tween Percote and Abydus®. He could not have been long 
in returning to Troy, when he had once got there. His first 
captivity therefore was probably as short a time before the 
tenth day of the action, as his second capture by Achilles 
after his return home again. 

vi. It has been shewn, in treating of the Chronology of 
the Odyssey, that the years of the absence of Ulysses from 
home were all supposed to have been reckoned from Gamelion; 
his departure, from that month in the first year, his return, 
in the same month, in the twentieth. We must necessarily 
therefore suppose the same of the years which he spent be- 
fore Troy. These too must all have been reckoned from 
Gamelion. If the Iliad therefore opened in the first month 
of the tenth year, thus passed at Troy, it opened in Ga- 
melion. 

vii. We shall conclude our consideration of this question 
with one more argument; the tendency of which is to deter- 
mine not only the time of the year to which the action of 
the poem is to be referred, but the year also. There are two 


y Ibid. 44. Ζ Ibid. 8o. thius, ad Ζ, 13. 622, 5: Steph. Byz. 
@ Cf. Schol. ad Iliad. ®. 43: Eusta- ᾿Αρίσβη. 
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occasions in the course of the action, on one of which it 
appears that the Jast four hours of the night, and on the 
other the first four, were destitute of moonlight alike. The 
first is the night expedition of Diomed and Ulysses; the 
second is the visit of Priam to Achilles, to ransom the body 
of Hector. 

That the night was without light, on the former of these 
occasions, appears both from other allusions to the dark as 
such, without the least intimation of moonlight”, and from 
the circumstance of the heron, before adverted ἰο 9, which 
might be heard screaming as it flew by, but could not be 
seen— 

Τοῖσι δὲ δεξιὸν ἧκεν ἐρωδιὸν ἐγγὺς ὁδοῖο 

Παλλὰς ᾿Αθηναίη" τοὶ δ᾽ οὐκ ἴδον ὀφθαλμοῖσιν 

νύκτα δι ὀρφναίην, ἀλλὰ κλάγξαντος ἄκουσαν 4, 
The same fact may be collected of the second occasion from 
the whole account of the journey of Priam®; beginning— 

Δὴ yap καὶ ἐπὶ κνέφας ἤλυθε ri 

when he and Ideus had got no further on their way than to 
the tomb of Ilus on the river 8. 

Now the date of the first of these occasions was the morn- 
ing of the 25th day; that of the second was the night of the 
38th. The interval between them was 13 days 12 hours. 
If the moon then had been new on the former occasion, it 
must have been at the full on the second; if it had been new 
on the second, it must have been at the full on the former. 
The only hypothesis which will suit both these states of the 
case, and render them consistent with each other, is this; 
viz. that on the former occasion the moon was seven or eight 
days old, and consequently had set before or soon after mid- 
night ; and on the latter was twenty-two or twenty-three, and 
therefore had not yet risen before midnight. 

Now we have seen reason to conclude that the Odyssey 
was composed in, or at least adapted to, the year of the Aira 
vulgaris before Christ 909. Let us therefore assume that 
the Iliad, in like manner, was composed in, or adapted to, 
the year of the same AZra B. C. 910, which corresponded to 
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Aira cyclica 3097, when the Primitive Thoth or Primitive 
Gamelion was falling on April 6 at midnight, and the Primi- 
tive Phaophi or Anthesterion on May 6 at midnight. There 
is in the Tables of Pingré an eclipse of the moon, May 7 at 
2. 30 p.m. for the meridian of Paris, B. C. 910; from which 
we may infer that it was at least 14 days old complete, May 7 
at midnight previously. Consequently, it must have been 
seven days old complete April 30 at midnight, i.e. the 25th 
of Gamelion, the 24th of the action, at midnight; on the 
night of which, or rather the morning of the following day 
(the 26th of the month, the 25th of the action, May 1, 
about 2. 30 a.m.), the spies were sent on their errand to the 
camp of the Trojans. It is certain, under such circum- 
stances, that the moon must have set two hours and upwards 
before they were sent, and that the rest of the night, from 
midnight to daybreak, must have been dark, as it is seen to 
have been. 

Again, the moon, having been 14 days old complete May 7 
at midnight, must have been 22 days old complete May 15 
at midnight. Consequently May 14 at sunset, the ninth of 
the second month embraced by the action, the 38th day of 
the General Action, on the evening of which Priam set out 
from [lium on his errand to Achilles, there could have been 
no moon until midnight at least, or later. The moon at 22 
days old complete could not have risen before midnight. 
There could have been no moonlight therefore while Priam 
was on his way to the camp of the Greeks, whatsoever there 
might have been when he was on his way back from it, early 
in the morning—about which Homer is silent *. 


* Pythian Calendar, Period ii. Cycle xix. *8. 
Epoch August 8, B.C. grt. 


See supra, Vol. v. page 719. 








Month. Midn. B.C, Month. Midn. B.C, 
ie σὰν Aug. 8 gII vii 29 Feb.: 1 gto 
li 30 Sept. 6 Vili 30 March 2 
ii 29 Oct. 6 ix, /\ 129 April 1 
iv 30 Noy. 4 xe A720 — jo 
ν᾿ 20 Dec. 4 xP 29 May 30 
vi 30 Jan. 2  9gI0 xii 30 June 28 
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Now will any candid and unprejudiced person deny that 
these are curious and remarkable coincidences? too curious 
and too remarkable to have been purely the effect of chance. 
But if not, they were intentional and designed; and are 


Pythian Calendar, Period ii. Cycle xx. τ. 
Epoch August 27, B.C. gto. 








Month. Midn. B. 6. Month, Midn. B.C. 
1 0, CANE 27 ©. GtoO vii 29 Feb. 20 *900 
40 Sept. 25 vill 20 March 20 
ili 29 Oct. 25 1x” 420 April 19 
ἵν <307 2 Noyve23 a8 90 May 18 
Ven26 Dec. 2 <a 20 June 17 
Win ΠΟ Jan 21 0p xii 30 July 16 


These schemes will shew that, if Homer was acquainted with the Py- 
thian calendar (as he seems to have been), the years to which he accom- 
modated the chronology of the Iliad and of the Odyssey respectively — 
B.C. οτο and B. C. gog—bore a remarkable relation to the cycle of that 
calendar; the former being the last year of the xixth cycle of its second 
Period, the latter the first year of the xxth. And perhaps, in addition to 
the other considerations which made him fix upon these two years, this 
might have been one; for it was a necessary consequence of the state of 
this calendar at that time, that it was almost a true standard of lunar time 
(according to its own assumptions in other respects) in terms of calendar, 
and therefore competent to supply him with all the lunar dates for which 
he might have occasion, with as much accuracy as might be requisite. 

The lunar character of this cycle, in its own reckoning, was the Luna 
septima; and at this period of its decursus the true lunar dates were only 
one day behind those of the calendar; so that the Luna septima by this 
calendar might now be considered to answer to the Luna octava. 

On this supposition, April 19 being the stated calendar date of the ninth 
month in the first year of the cycle; then from this date B.C. gog, 
Period ii, Cycle xx.1, the year to which the chronology of the Odyssey 
was adapted, Homer might have formed a correct idea beforehand of the 
true Luna prima of that month, April 12 or 11, which the eclipse of 
April 11 the same year would be found to verify. In like manner, it 
might be discovered from ¢his calendar, in this year, that the period of the 
νύκτες ἀσέληνοι (of which so important an use was made in the Odyssey)» 
beginning on the 27th of the true lunar month, before that of April, would 
begin on April 7 at midnight, and extend down to April 11 at midnight, 
exactly as he appears to have assumed them. 

In the same manner, the dates which we have just been considering, 
the Luna octava, and the Luna vicesima tertia, in the chronology of the 
Hiad---would easily and certainly be found from this calendar, B.C. gto 
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therefore an argument of what we are supposing—that the 
circumstances of the action of the Iliad were as much accom- 
modated to the state of the case B.C. 910, as those in the 
Odyssey to the state of the case B.C. 909. Nor are we aware 
of anything which might be objected to the contrary, from 
the testimony of the Iliad itself, except perhaps the descrip- 
tion, ©. 485-559 ; which belongs to the same occasion of the 
24th day and the ensuing night. But this description does 
not necessarily imply that there was no moon of any kind, 
for the first part of that night, from sunset to midnight—but 
no such moon as a full moon. The moon at seven days old 
could not be supposed to have given light enough to allow of 
a contest, before going on until sunset, to be protracted after 
sunset— much less to dispense with fires and watches, (which 
would be wanted all night, in the presence of an enemy,) 
though the moon itself would not set until midnight. 

On the other hand it may be observed, as another curious 
coincidence, that, on the night of the 23rd day, answering to 
Gamelion 24, when this moon was just six days old complete, 
immediately after the completion of the wall, there was a 
thunderstorm all the night— 

Παννύχιοι μὲν ἔπειτα καρηκομόωντες ᾿Αχαιοὶ 

δαίνυντο, Τρῶες δὲ κατὰ πτόλιν ἠδ᾽ ἐπίκουροι" 

παννύχιος δέ σφιν κακὰ μήδετο μητίετα Ζεὺς 

σμερδαλέα κτυπέων᾽" τοὺς δὲ χλωρὸν δέος ἥρει ἢ. 
The moon was just completing its first quarter, and entering 
on its second; and those changes in the state and appearance 
of the moon, in every lunation, were considered by the 
ancients as ᾿Επισημασίαι, or significant. 

Again, the moon having been at the full May 7, at 2. 30 
p.M. was probably at the full before, April 7 ; and the nights 


also. The scheme will shew that the moon required for this purpose must 
have been that of the tenth month, Period ii, Cycle xix. 8, the limits of 
which by the calendar were April 30 and May 30. The first of these terms 
at midnight being supposed the Luna octava, the moon, it would be 
evident, would be set at or before midnight, May 1, as it was supposed in 
the Iliad to have been. The 23rd moon of this month, on the same 
principle, would be May 15 at midnight; and that moon, it would be 
evident, would not rise before midnight, as it is assumed in the Iliad not 
to have done. 
h H..476. 
ἘΠ 
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must have begun to be light all through, one or two days 
earlier, viz. April5 or 6 at least. The expedition of Achilles, 
before referred to, in the course of which he made Lycaon 
prisoner, having been undertaken in the night-time, we may 
presume was made on one of these moonlight nights, and 
very possibly on the night of April 6 itself, the night before 
that on which the action of the Iliad opens, Gamelion 2, 
April 7, from midnight; which, if true, would be as curious a 
coincidence as any which has yet been pointed out. And on 
this supposition, the exact length of the interval between this 
first capture, on the night of Gamelion 1, and the second, 
the morning of Gamelion 26, would be 25 days; abundantly 
sufficient for all that appears to have passed, in this particular 
instance, between. 


Section VI.—On the reckoning of the Noctidiurnal Cycle in 
the Ihad. 

There is a passage in the Iliad which is demonstrative that 
the Noctidiurnal cycle is reckoned by the same rule in that 
poem as in the Odyssey. 

The mission of Ajax, Ulysses, and Phoenix to Achilles, 
with the proposals of Agamemnon, took place after sunaset— 
after the fall of night—and after the δόρπος, of the 24th day ; 
yet they had executed their errand, and returned, before 
midnight, and the time of retiring to bed for the night. The 
reconciliation of Agamemnon and Achilles took place on the 
morning after the death of Patroclus, the morning of the 
26th day, after sunrise, yet before the δεῖπνον, or first meal 
of the day. Atthis time Agamemnon repeats his promise to 
Achilles— 

Δῶρα δ᾽ ἐγὼν ὅδε πάντα παρασχεῖν, ὅσσα τοι ἐλθὼν 
χθιζὸς ἐνὶ κλισίῃσιν ὑπέσχετο δῖος ᾿Οδυσσεύς ἕ. 

It thus appears that one day only was reckoned to have 
elapsed from the evening of the 24th day, after sunset, to the 
morning of the 26th, after sunrise!; and that is demonstrative 
that the whole of the interval from sunset on the 24th, to 
sunset on the 25th, must have been considered as one day, 


i Supra, 386. KD. το. 
1 I, 121-T. 140. 
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and the whole of the next, from sunset on the 25th to sunset 
on the 26th, would be counted as one day also™. 


Section VII.—On the description of the Shield of Achilles ; 
and the inference deducible from it of the relation of the 
Civil to the Natural year in the time of Homer. 


It has not occurred to any commentator on the Iliad, 
either ancient or modern, so far as we know, to understand 
the description of the shield of Achilles, given in the 
eighteenth book, not as a mere poetical fiction, however 
beautiful and interesting, but as a literal and exact delinea- 
tion of the principal and most characteristic employments of 
the civil or the natural year, which for the epoch to which it 
refers were as nearly as possible coincident. And yet this 
principle of interpretation serves as a clue to the meaning of 
the whole, and will be found to explain every part of the de- 
scription, in the most simple and natural, and yet the most 
complete and consistent, manner imaginable. We propose to 
sum up our examination of the testimony of the Iliad to the 
nature and constitution of the civil year for the time being, 
and in particular to the relations which must have existed at 
that epoch, between the civil year and the natural, with the 
illustration of this argument in particular ; for which purpose 
we shall begin with premising the scheme of the Primitive 
Calendar, Aira Cyclica 3097, B.C. 910, the year to which 
(as we have seen reason to conclude,) the action of the Iliad, 
and its chronology, must have been purposely accommodated. 


m Cf. a further intimation of the with Achilles, X. 102, as referred to 
same mode of reckoning in the solilo- 3. 255. 267. 274. 277. 303—the night 
quy of Hector, just before hisencounter before. 
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Primitive Calendar, Afra Cyclica 3097, B. C. gio. 














Month. Midn. B.C. Ingresses—From the Tables of the mae Catholici. 
—— - ------- 1. Mm. 8. 

Gam. i April 6 10 i. Mean V. E. Mar. 31 12 31 19-2 
Anth. ii May 6 Epagomene t 
Elaph. ii June 5 
Mun. iv July 5 Trueay. E. Mar. 29 2113 5.4 
Thar. vy Aug. 4 Posideon 20 
Skir. vi Sept. 3 ii. Mean S. 5. June 30 19 58 31-8 
Hecat. vii Oct. 3 Elaphebolion 26 
Metag. viii Nov. 2 we ; 
a τὸ True 8S. 8S. July 122 7 44:8 
Pyan. x Jan. 1 gog Elaphebolion 27 
Mem. xi — 31 ili. Mean A. E. Sept. 30 3 25 44:4 
Posid. xii Mar. 1 Skirrhophorion 28 





ΧΗ Epagomenz March 31 


| ΠΡ ΘΑ ον τ το 902 
Skirrhophorion 29 


iv. Mean W.S. Dec. 30 10 52 57-0 
Boédromion 29 





True W.S. Dec. 29 4 37 19-3 
Boédromion 28 





The description, so far as concerns the purpose which we 
have in view, begins at 5. 490, and ends at =. 605. It con- 
sists of a number of-representations in succession, the dis- 
tinction of one of which from another is intimated not only 
by the change in the subjects, but by the interposition of the 
words, Ev δ᾽ ἐποίησ ε----- Ev δ᾽ éridec—or "Ev δὲ ποίκιλλε, between 
the end of one and the beginning of another representation. 
And as these phrases occur seven times, so there are seven 
changes of the scene, each of which constitutes a distinct 
picture; the i. 3. 490-540: the τ. 541-549: the ii. 550—- 
560: the iv. 561-572: the v. 5738-586: the vi. 587-589: 
the vi. 590-605. We will take each in its order. 

1. The first of these pictures is distinguished from the rest 
by exhibiting three different representations on one and the 
same compartment of the shield, though none of the rest ex- 
hibits more than one; a marriage scene”, a judicial scene °, 
and a battle sceneP. The marriage scene is the first de- 


NB. 490-496 © 497-508. τ 9 9-ο 40- 
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scribed. And this, it appears, is the celebration of marriages 
on a large scale; that is, of many marriages at once. The 
brides are spoken of in the plural number, and they are all 
supposed to have been just brought into public from their 
respective homes, and to be proceeding through the city in 
various parties, at once. The women already married, (that 
being the proper meaning of γυναῖκες,) are standing at their 
own doors, watching and admiring these processions. The 
hymeneal song is rising on all sides, accompanied with music 
and dancing; the time is the evening, and the whole is cele- 
brated by the light of torches. 

Now this is a clear description of the marrying month; so 
much so that Hustathius, in his commentary on the passage, 
struck on the one hand by the evident appositeness of the 
ceremonies, here described as going on at the time, to a month 
which bore the name of Gamelion, and by the evident appo- 
siteness, on the other, of a month which bore the name of 
Gamelion in particular to the ceremony of marriage in general, 
has all but drawn from these two facts the proper inference, 
that among the ancient Greeks the month Gamelion must 
have been devoted to marriage, and that these marriages, 
described in this passage of the Iliad, as going on at once, 
and on so large a scale, must have been celebrated in Game- 
lion. We cannot be mistaken therefore in referring this first 
scene to the first month in the primitive calendar of the time 
being—the month which we have already concluded from the 
testimony of Homer himself4, and which we hope to shew 
more at large hereafter, to have been dedicated to the cere- 
mony of marriage, and which was afterwards among the 
Athenians, on that very account, called Gamelion, and was 
the first month in their calendar from the time of Solon 
downwards. Nor can we be mistaken in referring it to the 
first decad of this month in general, or even to the first 
day of that decad in particular, reckoned by the primitive 
rule, which was also the Greek rule, from sunset to sunset; 
that is, in this present instance, and according to the scheme 
of the calendar, proposed supra’, from April 5, at 6 p.m. to 
April 6, at 6 p.m. B. C. 910. 

The judicial scene is next described. It represents an 


4 Supra, 307. r Page 438. 
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ἐκκλησία or public assembly, in the usual place of such as- 
semblies, the ἀγορά: and all the component parts of the body 
politic in one of the communities of the Greeks are present 
at it; the old men, who are intended to act as judges or um- 
pires, by themselves, the rest of the people round about them, 
and the contending parties, before both, in the midst. And 
the occasion which brings them together, and the controversy 
which they have to decide, is a δίκη φονικὴ of some kind. 
There can be no doubt that the δίκαι φονικαὶ of antiquity 
were wont to be decided either in general assemblies of the 
whole community, or by select bodies of its members, de- 
puted for the purpose of hearing and judging of them: nor 
that a controversy of this description would be as probable a 
reason for bringing together a public assembly as any which 
could have been supposed. It would be an obvious explana- 
tion therefore of this representation in particular, that it was 
simply intended to describe the first instance of one of the 
most usual occurrences in the course of the civil year; an 
ordinary meeting of the body politic upon an ordinary occa- 
sion of such a meeting. And with respect to the stated times 
of such meetings—at Athens, and in the lunar calendar of 
later times, we have often observed there were three in every 
month, and the stated dates of these three, the 11th, the 21st, 
and the 30th of the month—in which, if instead of the 30th 
or last day of every month, we read the first or νουμηνία, 
the rule of later times would have been altogether applicable 
to the decadal division of the ancient month. Nor can there 
be much doubt that this rule of the later lunar calendar 
must have been formed on some similar rule in the older 
solar calendar, which could have differed from it but slightly, 
if at all. The decadal division of the Primitive solar month, 
as we have seen, is very clearly recognised by Homer him- 
self; and he has given us reason also to conclude that in his 
time, and in the times of which he treats, there were three 
public assemblies in every month, one on the first day of 
each of the three decads of the month. On this principle, 
we cannot be mistaken in referring this second scene of the 
first compartment of the shield to the second decad of the 
opening month, as we referred the first to the first decad ; 
and this to the first day of the second decad, reckoned by 
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the same rule from sunset to sunset, as that to the first of 
the first. The date of this judicial scene then will be the 
eleventh of Gamelion, reckoned by the Primitive rule, from 
sunset April 15 to sunset April 16, B. C. 910. 

The battle scene is the last described; and the subject of 
this representation itself is such that before it could have any 
place in such a description, the time must have arrived when 
shepherds, on the one hand, would be found with their flocks 
in the open air, and armies, on the other, without any incon- 
sistency, might be supposed to be taking the field. There 
was a stated time for both these things; especially in the 
age of Homer, when the habits of the Greeks were still pas- 
toral and predatory, and differed little or nothing in that 
respect from those of the East. The season of warlike ope- 
rations for the East, as defined by Scripture, was the turn 
of the years, which means the vernal equinox; or the time 
when kings go out to battlet. The pastoral habits of the 
East have always been such that no representation could be 
true to nature for that part of the world, which described 
the flocks and herds as still confined to the stalls long after 
the vernal equinox, or as still abroad and at large much after 
the autumnal equinox. 

The same rule may be assumed to have prevailed in Greece 
in Homer’s time. It is certain at least, from the Ajax of 
Sophocles (the scene of which is laid in the spring quarter 
of the natural year), from the Rhesus of Euripides, from the 
fragments of the Phaethon, from the bucolic poets of clas- 
sical antiquity, and from many passages of the Iliad itself— 
that shepherds and herdsmen, after a certain time in the 
natural year, which could not be dated much later than the 
vernal equinox, among the Greeks also must have been every 
where tending their respective charges in the open air *. 

It is just as probable then that the third of these scenes 
was intended of the proper employments of the third decad 


* Cf., in illustration of this fact, AUschylus, Prometheus, 652, 653: 
674-679: Sophocles, CEdip. Tyrannus, 1133-1139: 760: Ajax, 21-27: 42: 
141-147: &c.: Trachinie, 188: Euripides, Iphigenia in Tauris, 261 sqq.: 
Bacche, 677 sqq.: Hippolytus, 74: Cyclops, 44-62: 508. 
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of the first month (both those of a state of peace, the turning 
out of the flocks and herds, at the proper distance of time after 
the winter, to feed night and day in the open air, and those 
of war, in the resumption of aggressive and predatory opera- 
tions of any kind), as the second, of those of the second 
decad, or the first, of those of the first. The mean vernal 
equinox, B.C. 910, as the scheme shews, supra’, was falling 
on March 31, Epagomene 1, the true on March 29, Posideon 
29: the 21st of Gamelion, the first day of the third decad, 
was 26 days later than the former, and 28 days later than 
the latter. 

ii. The second compartment of the shield * is one of the 
simplest of all in the subject to which it is devoted; yet as 
critical as any in the inference to which it leads, of the time 
to which it belongs. It represents simply the process of 
turning up the soil with the plough: but the field so ploughed 
is termed νειὸς, and that implies that it was ploughed not 
for the purpose of being sown, but of being laid in fallows. 
There is no mention of seed in this description anywhere ; 
and the absence of any such allusion in the description of a 
process of ploughing is significant. Moreover, the field or 
νειὸς in question is further distinguished by the epithet of 
τρίπολον, which the Scholiast rightly explains of τρὶς ἐστραμ- 
μένην καὶ ἠροτριασμένην *. And the use of this term also im- 
plies that the field having twice undergone the operation in 
question, with a view to the object in question, of being laid 
in fallows, was now undergoing it for the third and last time. 

The proper time of ploughing ἁπλῶς was doubtless the 
same everywhere, the close of the autumnal quarter; the 
arrival of which among the Greeks was supposed to be 
pointed out by the Πλειάδων δύσις. But the writers on this 
subject recognise two ploughings at least—‘Opoiws δὲ καὶ δύο 


* This explanation of the vetus Scholiasta is more just than that of Eu- 
stathius, who would understand the epithet as indicative of what was to 
be done, or ought to be done, not what had been done, or was now doing : 
Ad 3. 543. 1161.22: Τρίπολον δὲ γῆν ἔφη, διδάσκων οὕτω χρῆνα: περὶ γῆν 
κάμνειν. ἦρος μὲν γὰρ πολεῖται καθ Ἡσίοδον, θέρους δὲ νεᾶται, καὶ τρίτος 
περὶ αὐτὴν κάματος ὅτε τοῦ σπείρειν καιρός. 
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ἀρότους ὡς ἔοικε παντὸς τοῦ σίτου ποιοῦνται Υ. And even three; 
as may be collected from the gloss of Hesychius, on ἱὭραπο- 
λεῖν" 1. 6. Κατὰ τὴν εἰθισμένην ὥραν ἐκάστου ἔτους ἀναπολεῖν᾽ 
ἀναπολεῖν δὲ λέγεται τὸ τρὶς ἀροτριᾶν τὴν γῆν. Four even are 
supposed to be possible by Theocritus— 
Οἱ βασιλῆϊ πολὺν καὶ ἀθέσφατον ὄλβον 

ῥυόμεθ᾽ ἐνδυκέως, τριπόλοις σπόρον ἐν νειοῖσιν 

ἔσθ᾽ ὅτε βάλλοντες καὶ τετραπόλοισιν ὁμοίως 2. 
Xenophon recognises three, under the denomination of the 
earliest, the middle, and the latest, respectively 3—Kai ὁ θεὸς 
ἔφην ἐγὼ ov τεταγμένως TO ἔτος ἄγει, ἀλλὰ TO μὲν TO πρωίμῳ 
(σπόρῳ) κάλλιστα, τὸ δὲ τῷ μέσῳ, τὸ δὲ τῷ ὀψιμωτάτῳ. Adlian 
also recognises three ἄροτοι---ἰῃ what he tells us of a practice 
of the Veneti of antiquity, according to Theopompus >: Θεό- 
πομπος λέγει τοὺς περὶ τὸν ᾿Αδρίαν οἰκοῦντας ’Everovs, ὅταν περὶ 
τὸν ἄροτον τρίτον καὶ σπόρον ἣ ὥρα ἢ, τοῖς κολοιοῖς ἀποστέλλειν 
d@pa-—which implies also that the third of these ἄροτοι was 
that of seed-time properly so called. And this is recognised 
as the third in the directions of Hesiod also‘ : 

Etr ἂν δὲ πρώτιστ᾽ ἄροτος θνητοῖσι φανείη, 

δὴ τότ᾽ ἐφορμηθῆναι ὁμῶς δμωές τε καὶ αὐτὸς, 

αὔην καὶ διερὴν ἀρόων ἀρότοιο καθ᾽ ὥρην--- 

πρωὶ μάλα σπεύδων, ἵνα τοι πλήθωσιν ἄρουραι. 

ἔαρι Toney’ θέρεος δὲ νεωμένη οὔ σ᾽ ἀπατήσει. 

νειὸν δὲ σπείρειν ἔτι κουφίζουσαν ἄρουραν. 
But it is observable that what he directs to be broken up 
again for the last time and sown, he supposes to have been 
previously laid fallow. Proclus understands 4 the first direc- 
tion of ploughing in March and April and May, and the last 
of sowing in October and November. 

The scene therefore described in this second compart- 
ment of the shield is itself an argument of the time of the 
year to which it belongs: ploughing, with a view to laying 
the ground down in fallows, being every where an operation of 
the spring, against the arrival of the summer— 

Ergo age, terre 
Pingue solum primis extemplo a mensibus anni 


y Theophrastus, Historia Plant. ix. b Historia Animalium, xvii. 16, 
4. 266. 6. ¢ Opera et Dies, 456 sqq. 
2 \dyll. xxv. 24. d Ad 456. cf. 483-490. 
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Fortes invertant tauri, glebasque jacentes 

Pulverulenta coquat maturis solibus estas 5. 
Οὐκοῦν τοῦτο μὲν οἶσθα, ὅτι TO σπόρῳ νεὸν δεῖ ὑπεργάζεσθαι ; 
οἷδα γὰρ, ἔφην ἐγώ. εἰ οὖν ἀρχοίμεθα, ἔφη, ἀροῦν τὴν γῆν χειμῶ- 
vos; ἀλλὰ πηλὸς ἄν εἴη, ἐγὼ ἔφην. ἀλλὰ τοῦ θέρους σοι δοκεῖ ; 
σκληρὰ, ἔφην ἐγὼ, ἔσται ἣ γῆ κινεῖν τῷ ζεύγει. κινδυνεύει, ἔαρος, 
ἔφη, εἶναι τούτου τοῦ ἔργου ἀρκτέον. εἰκὸς γὰρ, ἔφην ἐγὼ, ἐστὶ 
μάλιστα χεῖσθαι τὴν γῆν τηνικαῦτα κινουμένην f— 

Πρῶτα μὲν γὰρ ἢν νεᾶν βούλησθ᾽ ἐν ὥρᾳ τοὺς ἀγροὺς, 

ὕσομεν πρώτοισιν ὑμῖν τοῖσι δ᾽ ἄλλοις ὕστερον ὅ. 
Now, the mean vernal equinox in Homer’s time being 
March 31 and the mean summer solstice June 30, the mid- 
dle month of the spring quarter in his time must have been 
that month in our scheme, B. C. 910, to which we have 
given the name of Anthesterion; the Julian limits of which 
were May 6 and June 5. No month therefore of the calen- 
dar in his time could have been more suitable for the process 
of ploughing with a view to laying the ground fallow, than 
this: and if it was really the practice among the Greeks, 
from time immemorial, as it appears to have been, to repeat 
this process thrice, we are at liberty to suppose that the pro- 
cess described in this second compartment of the shield, to 
which Homer himself gives the appellation of τρίπολον, was 
the third and last of its kind. And supposing the first of 
these processes to have taken place on the first day of the 
first decad of this month too, and the second on the first of 
the second, the date of this third would be the first of the 
third decad—according to the scheme proposed above, May 
26. It is a curious coincidence that the last ἄροτος of this 
kind is dated by Proclus also, with the entrance of the sun 
into Gemini, only’ten days later, June 5». 

It is also to be observed of this scene, that the process of 
ploughing, or of the preparation of the ground for the recep- 
tion of the seed, having been represented in this part of the 
description in general; it was not to be expected that it 
would be made the subject of any fresh representation at a 


© Georgica, i. 63. ἄροτον τὸν νέατόν φησι, THY ἀπὸ τοῦ 
! Xenophon, (Βοοποχηΐοα, xvi. 10. Ταύρον εἰσβολὴν πρὸς τοὺς Διδύμους 
& Aristophanes, Nubes, 1117. Tov ἡλίου φησὶν, ᾿Ιουνίου € ....avTov 


h Viz. in Hesiod. Opp. et Dies, τοῦ ἡλίου μετὰ Thy k’ (corr. εἼ τοῦ ᾿Ιου- 
: τὶ if ᾿ 
382. ᾿Αρότοιο δὲ δυσομενάων : Ei μὲν νίου ἐν τοῖς Διδύμοις ὄντος. 
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later period. And this will explain the reason, supposing 
the description continued to the end of the year, why no 
allusion to the same process of ploughing even at the usual 
period of seed-time is nevertheless discoverable in it. 

iii. The third compartment of the shield also is devoted to 
another simple process of husbandry, yet very characteristic 
of the season of the year—the process of reaping, and the 
circumstances most natural to ith. The season of reaping 
was defined by Homer himself as that of the spring, ap- 
proaching to the summer, quarter of the natural year— 

“Opn ἐν εἰαρινῇ, ὅτε τ᾽ ἤματα μακρὰ πέλονται. 

And the season of reaping every where, (or in Greece at 
least,) being twofold—that of barley-harvest and that of 
wheat-harvest respectively—and for the climate of Greece 
also, these two seasons being a month at least asunder *, we 
may presume the representation of this process on the shield 
was intended to be understood of that to which in the natu- 
ral course of things it was first capable of applying; and 
that would be to barley-harvest, not to wheat. Now barley- 
harvest, as we have seen, was dated by Hesiod in his own 
time with the heliacal rising of the Pleiads; and the heliacal 
rising of the Pleiads, as we have also seen, on or about the 
27th of May!: and this date, for the time of Homer, would 
be equivalent to May 25. And this would approach so near 
to the first day of the first decad of the third month of the 
calendar in his time, the Primitive Elaphebolion, the Julian 
terms of which in our scheme are June 5 and July 5, that 
we may very well presume he meant by the delineation of 
this reaping scene to represent the stated employment of the 
whole of this month, in the reaping of the barley, now ripe— 
beginning on the first of the month, June 5*, 


* It is far from improbable that by the selection of such a subject as 
this for the third compartment, and as characteristic of this month, Homer 
had in his eye the tradition, embodied in the Eleusinian and Thesmopho- 
rian mysteries, of the original gift of bread-corn in the shape of the grain 
of barley, by Demeter, to Eumolpus or Triptolemus, and the first sowing 
and reaping of bread-corn in the shape of the barley-harvest, at “Papia in 
the plain of Eleusis, by Triptolemus: and that the Βασιλεὺς or king, to 


h 3. 550-560. ΤΣ, 357. see supra, page 366. 
k See Vol.i. p. 144 sqq. ! Vol. i. 283. 
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iv. With regard to the fourth compartment, and the scene 
delineated on that™; for the purpose of the description of 
the economy of rural and agricultural life, all the months in 
the calendar, from the third exclusive, to the fifth inclusive, 
as our scheme shews, would require to be treated as blanks, 
i.e. as having no proper operations to distinguish them, or 
none but what had been anticipated, (as the reaping of the 
wheat in that of the barley,) or would be better reserved for 
another and an analogous process, of later occurrence; as 
the gathering of the productions of the ὀπώρα, for that of 
the fruits of the vintage season; which is the actual subject 
of the fourth representation. 

The vintage season for the time of Hesiod, as we have 
seen", was determined to September 16—his date of the 
heliacal rising of Arcturus—and from that to the end of the 
month: which for the time of Homer also, and under the 
same circumstances, would be from the middle to the end of 
the sixth month of the calendar of his time. This further 
description then might be as applicable to the second decad 
of this sixth month, Sept. 13-23, or to the third, Sept. 23— 
Oct. 3, in which both the mean and the true vernal equinox, 
B. C. 910 (Sept. 30 and Oct. 1), would necessarily be in- 
cluded; as that of the third to the first and second decads of 
the third month. And by these four schemes all together, the 
order of the year, both civil and natural, and the succession 
of its employments, will be brought down from the begin- 
ning of the first month to the end of the sixth in the one, 
and from the vernal equinox to the autumnal in the other. 

v. The fifth compartment represented an herd of cattle, 
(kine or beeves,) in the act of being driven from the stalls to 
water°; and an attack upon them by lions, as they were on 
the way. We say from the stalls, or stables; for such is the 
inference from the terms of the description— 

Μυκηθμῷ δ᾽ ἀπὸ κόπρου ἐπεσσεύοντο νομόνδε--- 


Which the Scholiast rightly explains by ᾿Απὸ τῆς ἐπαύλεως, 


whom the field belonged, and who is represented standing and looking at 
his reapers, while they are plying their task, was intended for Triptole- 
mus: see our second Dissertation, Vol. v. 200, 285. 


m %. 561-572. n Vol. i. 283. ο &. 573-586. 
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ἀπὸ τοῦ BovordOyov—Eustathius Ὁ: Κόπρον δὲ νῦν τὴν τῶν βοῶν 
ἔπαυλιν λέγει. ὡς ἐκ τοῦ παρακολουθοῦντος. κόπρος γὰρ πολλὴ τοῖς 
βουστάθμοις ὡς εἰκὸς ἐγκεῖται, καὶ μάλισθ᾽ ὅπου πολλαὶ Boes— 
Hesychius: Kézpos...xal ἣ στάσις τῶν βοῶν---Ἰζόπρου' τῆς βου- 
atactas, ἣν ἔνιοι μάνδραν Kkadovow—Etymologicum M.: Κόπρος 
σημαίνει τρία...καὶ τὴν στάσιν τῶν βοῶνᾳ. The phrase, εἰς κό- 
προν. in the contrary sense of returning to the stalls, occurs 
also in Homer— 

‘Os δ᾽ ὅτ᾽ ἂν ἄγραυλοι πόριες περὶ βοῦς ayedatas, 

ἐλθούσας ἐς κόπρον, ἐπὴν βοτάνης κορέσωνται, 

πᾶσαι ἅμα σκαίρουσιν ἐναντίαι τ κὶ, τ. δ. 

And that of ἐπὶ κόπρον in the same sense in Callima- 
chus— 

Ἦ yap κεν γυιαί Te καὶ αὐχένα κεκμηυΐαι 
κόπρον ἔπι προγένοιντο καὶ εἰ Τυμφαιΐδες εἶεν 
εἰναετιζόμεναι, κερεαλκέες 5. 

In this scene then, it is manifest that the representation 
of the state of things in the last of the pictures on the first 
compartment of the shield, when cattle were supposed to be 
night and day in the fields, is reversed, and they are now 
supposed to be confined to the stalls all night, and to be 
turned out to drink, or to pasture, only in the day time. 
There was a stated season in the year, among the Greeks, 
when cattle began to be taken up, as well as when they 
began to be turned out; and this, it may be inferred 
from the testimony of Sophocles, in his (idipus Tyrannus, 
could not have been much later than the heliacal rising of 
Arcturus— 

᾿Επλησίαζον τῷδε τἀνδρὶ τρεῖς ὅλους 

ἐξ ἦρος εἰς ᾿Αρκτοῦρον * ἐμμήνους χρόνους ἴ. 
And we cannot do wrong in assuming that, for Homer’s 
time, and according to the rule and practice of his time, and 
before it, this season, if not earlier, was not much later, than 
the autumnal equinox. On this principle, nothing would be 
more natural than to refer this cattle scene to the seventh 


* Dindorf reads ἑκμήνους, which the sense indeed requires, (from April 
to September,) but the language and context scarcely admit of. 


P Ad &. 575. 1165. 16. 4 Cf. the Scholia ad Mliad. 2. 164. 
τ Odyssey, K. 410. » Hymnus in Artemin, 177. 
τ CEdipus Tyrannus, 1136. 
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month of the calendar, in his time, the limits of which were 
October 3 and November 2; the former three days later 
than the mean autumnal equinox, B.C. 910, September 30, 
and two days later than the true, October 1: and nothing, 
we may add, would be more probably characteristic of it. 

vi. The sixth compartment is the shortest in the descrip- 
tion, and the least diversified in the subject, of all; and yet 
as significant, with respect to the time of the year, and con- 
sequently the month of the calendar, to which it requires to 
be referred, as any. It represents nothing but sheep, made 
up in cotes or folds’; but these, of a solid and substantial 
kind, covered over, and secured externally against the wea- 
ther by these defences, as well as by their situation in a 
valley between two mountains. It is meant therefore of the 
winter stabula of animals of this description ; for that the 
sheep, among the Greeks as well as the rest of the people of 
antiquity, were taken up annually and confined within build- 
ings of this description, is too well known to require any proof— 

Incipiens stabulis edico in mollibus herbam 
Carpere oves, dum mox frondosa reducitur estas, 
Et multa duram stipula filicumque maniplis 
Sternere subter humum, glacies ne frigida ledat 
Molle pecus, scabiemque ferat turpesque podagras *. 

Hieme et vere matutinis temporibus intra septa continean- 

tur (oves) dum dies arvis gelicidia detrahat y— 
Οὐδέ σφισιν ἄλλα κέλευθα 
οὐδ᾽ ἄλλοι κευθμῶνες ἐνὶ φρεσὶν, ἀλλὰ μένοντες 
αὐτοῦ δηθύνουσιν, ἅτε σταθμοῖσι νομήων 
πώεα χειμερίοισιν ἐν ἤμασιν αὐλίζονται, 
οὐδ᾽ ὀλίγον σηκοῖο λιλαιόμενα προνέεσθαι 2. 

We have frequently met in the Greek lunar calendar with 
a month, the proper name of which was Apelleeus—a name 
taken, as we have shewn4, from this one of the pastoral 
habits of the Greeks everywhere, that of making up the 
flocks and herds in proper buildings, before the arrival of 
winter ; which, as we have also repeatedly explained, was 
dated with the cosmical setting of the Pleiads, the beginning 
of the Julian November. The eighth month in Homer’s 

V Σ. 587-589. x Georgica, iii. 295. y Columella, vii. 3, 25. 


* Oppian. Halieutica iii. 234. De Anthiis. 
a Vol. ili. 51. 
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calendar, November 2—December 2, would answer exactly 
to the first of the months of the winter quarter, so dated ; 
nor can we do wrong in referring the scene represented in 
this sixth compartment to this month, and it will thus take 
up and continue the last, which implied the same state of 
things in general: and both together will bring down the 
context and course of the year, from beginning of the first 
month after the autumnal equinox, to the end of the second 
—from the beginning of the seventh month of Homer’s time, 
to the end of the eighth. 

vii. The seventh (and last) of these representations is the 
dance >, We may observe upon it, that, if we leave out 
of sight the particular kind of amusement supposed to be 
going on, this closing scene is one of festivity in general, 
and as taking up the fifth and the sixth scenes, already de- 
scribed, it could not have belonged to an earlier time in the 
natural year, when the mean winter solstice was falling De- 
cember 30, and the true December 29, than the winter-sol- 
stitial month; or in the civil of Homer’s time, than the ninth 
month, the Julian limits of which were December 2, B.C. 
910, and Jan. 1, B.C. 909. 

Now Aristotle has remarked, in his Ethica Nicomachea, 
that among the Grecian communities anciently the principal 
festivities of the calendar were reserved for the end of the 
natural year; when serious business of every kind being over, 
the season of relaxation and pastime might most properly be 
supposed to have arrived. He was speaking of social meet- 
ings, (ἑταιρεῖαι, sodalitia, and the like,) which had for their 
object the refreshment both of mind and body, after the 
labours and toils of active life: Πᾶσαι δ᾽ αὗται ὑπὸ τὴν πολιτι- 
κὴν ἐοίκασιν εἶναι" οὐ yap τοῦ παρόντος συμφέροντος 7) πολιτικὴ 
ἐφίεται, ἀλλ᾽ εἰς ἅπαντα τὸν βίον, θυσίας τε ποιοῦντες καὶ περὶ 
ταύτας συνόδους, τιμὰς ἀπονέμοντες τοῖς θεοῖς, καὶ αὑτοῖς ἀναπαύ- 
σεις πορίζοντες μεθ᾽ ἡδονῆς. αἱ γὰρ ἀρχαῖαι θυσίαι καὶ σύνοδοι 
φαίνονται γίνεσθαι μετὰ τὰς τῶν καρπῶν συγκομιδὰς, οἷον ἀπαρχαί" 
μάλιστα γὰρ ἐν τούτοις ἐσχόλαζον τοῖς καιροῖς ὁ. “ It pleased the 
Deity himself to sanction this natural principle, by appoint- 
ing that the last and greatest of the national festivities of the 


Ὁ 3. 590-605. © Opera, ii. 1160. 21 a: Ethica, ix. 11. 
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Jews, in the course of the same year, the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, should thus be interposed between the end of one 
rural and ceconomical year, and the beginning of another, 
after the ingathering on the one hand, and before the seed- 
time on the other. Οἱ γὰρ ἀρχαῖοι, observes Athenagoras 4, 
καὶ τοὺς θεοὺς ἀνθρωποειδεῖς ὑποστησάμενοι, Kal τὰ περὶ τὰς ἕορ- 
τὰς διέταξαν... χρόνον ἀφορίσαντες, καὶ τοῖς θεοῖς προθύσαντες 
οὕτω μεθῆκαν αὐτοὺς εἰς ἄνεσιν, ἵν᾿ ἕκαστος ἡγούμενος ἥκειν τοὺς 
θεοὺς ἐπὶ τὰς ἀπαρχὰς καὶ τὰς σπονδὰς, μετὰ αἰδοῦς τὴν συνουσίαν 
ποιῆται. Legum conditores, observes Seneca®, festos insti- 
tuerunt dies, ut ad hilaritatem homines publice cogerentur : 
tanquam necessarium laboribus interponentes temperamen- 
tum. And in Cicero’s Polity the stated times prescribed 
for these purposes are the cardinal points of the natural year: 
Feriis jurgia amovento, easque in famulis operibus patratis 
habento: itaque ut cadant in annuis amfractibus descriptum 
estof: meaning thereby the two equinoxes, and the two 
tropics. 

The proper season of relaxation of this kind, for an agri- 
cultural and a pastoral people, was the end of the natural 
year, i.e. the winter quarter— 

Frigoribus parto agricole plerumque fruuntur, 
Mutuaque inter se leti convivia curant. 
Invitat genialis hiems, curasque resolvit, 


Ceu presse quum jam portum tetigere carine, 
Puppibus et leeti naute imposuere coronas &. 


Agricole prisci, fortes parvoque beati, 

Condita post frumenta levantes tempore festo 
Corpus et ipsum animum spe finis dura ferentem, 
Cum sociis operum pueris et conjuge fida, 
Tellurem porco Silvanum lacte piabant, 

Floribus et vino Genium memorem brevis evi. 


Agricola et minio suffusus, Bacche! rubenti 
Primus inexperta duxit ab arte chorosi. 





Δοκοῦσι δέ μοι μηδὲ τὴν ἀρχὴν συστήσασθαι ἑορτὰς καὶ τελετὰς 


ἃ vill. 65. © Opp. i. 375: De Tranquillitate, xv. 12. 
ἢ De Legibus, ii. 8, 19. ef. 12, 29. & Georgica, i. 300. 
h Horace, Epp. ii. i. 139. cf. 145, 146. and De Arte Poet. 220. 275. 
i Tibullus, ii. i. 55. 
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θεῶν ἄλλοι τινὲς ἢ γεωργοί: πρῶτοι μὲν ἐπὶ ληνῷ στησάμενοι Ato- 
4 Ἂν “ Ν ὋΝ ἐν / “ 1 “" , Ν c 
νύσῳ χοροὺς, πρῶτοι δὲ ἐπὶ ἅλῳ Δήμητρι ὄργια 1---᾿Αθηναίοις δὲ ἡ 
a φ ΓΑ κ᾿ f 
μὲν παλαιὰ μοῦσα χοροὶ παίδων ἦσαν καὶ ἀνδρῶν, γῆς ἐργᾶται, 
ἐς “- la 
κατὰ δήμους ἱστάμενοι, ἄρτι ἀμητοῦ καὶ ἀρότου κεκονιμένοι, Gopata 
ΝΜ > ᾿ κ \ 
ἄδοντες αὐτοσχέδια " κ',τ. A, 


If Homer then has closed his description of the shield with 
a festive scene, it was probably upon this principle, of mark- 
ing the termination of his rustic year, with the arrival of the 
winter solstice, in the most appropriate manner. Certain it is 
that, as referrible to every thing which precedes it, the order 
and place of this last representation could not have been earlier 
than the winter-solstitial month in the natural year of his time, 
nor than the ninth month in the civil. That he selected 
for this purpose the Cretan dance, might have been due to 
such reasons as the following; i. That this was an histo- 
rical occasion of its. kind, having been invented dy Dedalus, 
and for Ariadne, each of whom was a real character. 11. That 
for anything which is known to the contrary, this Cretan 
dance itself was originally designed for, and acted or repre- 
sented at, the very time of the year, to which it is determined 
by the course of the previous description, in his own calen- 
dar; having been contrived by Dedalus, as we shewed else- 
where!, to do honour to the nuptials of Ariadne and The- 
seus, which were certainly celebrated in the autumnal quarter, 
B. C. 1228: and very probably with some reference to the 
Labyrinth, and to that of which the Labyrinth was typical, 
the course of the sun in the ecliptic, which might have deter- 
mined the actual time of its celebration to the winter solstice, 
B.C. 1228—just as it is introduced here, at or about the 
winter solstice, B. C. 910. 

Now the winter months of the natural year, 1. e. the course 
of that year itself, from the time when the vintage was over, 
and the cattle and the sheep had begun to be confined to 
their winter habitations, when, in short, the labours of the 
year of every kind were at an end—being the least productive 
of incidents calculated to characterise the ordinary course 
and tenor of rural and pastoral life; it is not surprising that 

ji Maximus Tyrius, xxx. 5. 361. k [bid. xxxvii. 4. 437. 
1 Supra, Vol. iv. 521. 
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the description of the shield should terminate with this se- 
venth scene—though it has got no further at this point in 
the decursus of the natural or the civil year, than the begin- 
ning of the last quarter of the former, or the ninth month of 
the latter. The omission of the last three months of the 
year, in a description like this, is as significant as the parti- 
cular and circumstantial account of the first nine months 
which has preceded ; and both together conspire to the same 
conclusion, that the description itself could have had no ob- 
ject in view except that of exhibiting in their natural order 
the principal and most characteristic employments of civil 
life in Homer’s time; civil life in his time being agricultural 
and pastoral life, diversified only by the incidents of war, or 
such occurrences, of a public as much as of a private nature, 
as the marriage scene, or the judicial scene, in the first com- 
partment of the shield. 

It is this principle, which, once understood, and applied to 
the description throughout, gives it consistency, unity, and 
integrity. No one at Jeast can deny that, viewed in this 
light, as the representation of the actual course of daily lie, 
in the time of the author, it assumes a character, and acquires 
a meaning, and exhibits a propriety, which otherwise could 
not possibly have belonged to it. For what would there be, 
without this principle pervading the whole, and without this 
actual reference to the course and succession of daily life, 
which makes it the living copy of a living original, to distin- 
guish this description from the same description of the shield 
of Achilles in the Electra of Euripides™, or from the de- 
scription of the shield of Hercules, in the Aspis of Hesiod"? 
This latter, in other respects, is infinitely more elaborate than 
Homer’s. It is full of fancy and invention, of fire and viva- 
city; and yet, as compared with Homer’s, it is little better 
than a succession of photographic pictures, a series of Panni 
purpurei, stuck on one after another; and chiefly for this 
reason, that there is no order nor method in it, from first to 
last—there is no connection between its different scenes and 
subjects; and however beautiful and finished it is in the 
parts and details, it is totally destitute of unity as a whole: 


m Electra, 452-469. n Aspis, 139-321. 
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and such as it is too, the first idea of it seems to have been 
taken from Homer’s°. 

In Homer’s description, on the other hand, there is no- 
thing without a meaning—nothing which is not connected 
with the rest, and does not contribute its share to the end 
proposed by the whole. The opening lines— 

Ἔν μὲν γαῖαν ἔτευξ᾽, ἐν δ᾽ οὐρανὸν, ἐν δὲ θάλασσαν, 

ἠέλιόν τ᾽ ἀκάμαντα, σελήνην τε πλήθουσαν, 

ἐν δὲ τὰ τείρεα πάντα, Tat’ οὐρανὸς ἐστεφάνωται P— 
are a proof of this, as much as any other part of the descrip- 
tion. The earth, the heavens, the sea, are all alike concerned 
in the cycle of natural production. The sun and the moon 
could not be absent from a representation of the course of 
time and the succession of seasons all round the year. The 
stars and their different phenomena, sometimes rising or set- 
ting with the sun, sometimes following or preceding the sun, 
were of the utmost importance to society in these early times. 
The husbandman, the shepherd, the soldier, the sailor, had 
no criterion of the seasons, or of the proper time of their 
several occupations, but these; and the stars, which Homer 
actually mentions, the Pleiads, the Hyads, Orion, and the 
Bear, were precisely those to which the ancients attached the 
greatest significancy in these respects. 

It deserves to be mentioned too, as a singular coincidence, 
that in these opening lines the moon is described as at the 
full, or as approaching to the full; and that too, understood 
as referrible to the first of Gamelion, Aira cyclica 3097, 
April 6, B. C. 910, would be strictly the case. The moon, as 
we have seen4, was eclipsed on May 7, and therefore must 
have been at the full April 7 or April 8 previously, on the 
second or third of Gamelion, and therefore as nearly as pos- 
sible at the full on the first of Gamelion, April 6. 


» 


ο Kustathius, ad Iliad. 3. 474.1154. τιύο. 47. See also supra, Vol. i. 210 
12: Δοκεῖ μὲν γὰρ ἐκείνη (the ᾿Ασπὶς 544. 
of Hesiod) ὋὉμηρικῷ πεποιῆσθαι ζήλῳ Des 4,855. 
τῷ κατὰ τὴν ὅλην Ἰλιάδα. cf. ad 538. 4 Supra, 433. 
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Section VIII.—On the date of the Capture of Troy, as far as 
it may be collected from the Iliad or the Odyssey. 

The Iliad furnishes no clue to the date of the capture of 
Troy, except by implication, and as an inference from the 
fact which has been discovered by means of its testimony ; 
viz. that the entire duration of the war being assumed at ten 
years, the time selected for the commencement of the proper 
action of the [liad was just at the end of the ninth, and just 
at the beginning of the ¢enth, year: from which it is naturally 
to be collected that the city was known to have been taken 
some time in this tenth year. The commonly received date 
of the capture, in later times, was the 28rd of the Attic 
Thargelion, the first of the Μῆνες θερινοὶ of the Attic lunar 
calendar; to which another note was sometimes added, that 
of 17 days before the summer solstice. The former of these 
was undoubtedly a tradition of very great antiquity. It can 
be traced back at least as far as the time of the author of the 
Little Iliad. But the latter, we are persuaded, is compara- 
tively of modern date, and rests on the authority only of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 

Hither of these dates however being referred to the year 
of the war, in which the action of the Iliad begins, its false- 
hood is demonstrable from the testimony of the Iliad itself. 
The Iliad and Odyssey, it is well known, were both together 
only a part (and a small part) of that collection of epic 
poems which the critics of antiquity called the Κύκλος ᾿Επικός: 
for the account of which, and the various works of which it 
consisted, and the proper subjects of each, and the connection 
between one of them and another, we refer the reader to the 
Chrestomathia of Proclus'. Our present argument requires 
us to confine ourselves to such particulars of the fable, or sub- 
jects, of this collection in general, later than the close of the 
Ihad, yet before the capture of Troy and the end of the war, 
as appear to have been recognised by Homer himself. 

One of these was the deaths and burialt of Antilochus: 


τ Apud Photium, Biblioth. Codex, Scholia (Veneta) on Homer, edited by 
239. pag. 318. cf. the Prolegomena to him. 
the Antehomericaand the Posthomerica 8 Odyss. T. 111, 112: A. 186-202 : 
of Bekker; and the Preface to the A. 467. t Odyss. ὥ. 78. 
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and the death of Antilochus presupposes the coming to Troy 
from Aithiopia of Memnon, the son of Aurora and Tithonus, 
to whom, by Homer as much as by the later poets, his death is 
attributed’. This fact too is recognised in the Odyssey, as 
well as the contest of Achilles and Memnon, ending in the 
death of the Jatter*. Another was the death of Achilles 
himself, followed by the celebration of his funeral rites, 
which lasted nineteen days complete y*. After this too, the 


* We have an account of the death and the funeral solemnities of 
Achilles in the Odyssey !, from which (howsoever extraordinary the fact 
itself may appear) we can draw no conclusion but this, That, between the 
day of his death, and that of the celebration of his funeral, properly so 
called, ending with the usual games and contests, there could not have 
been less than nineteen days complete. 

For i. We have the day of his death (on the field of battle2). ii. We 
have seventeen days and nights of continued lamentation for his death, 
beginning at evening on the day of his death, and consequently ending at 
evening on the eighteenth day afterwards?: in which it is worth while to 
remark the conformity of this reckoning to the primitive rule of the nocti- 
diurnal cycle. iii. The day after this, consequently on the nineteenth since 
the death, we have the commission of the body to the funeral pile4. iv. 
On the day after this, the twentieth day, beginning with the morning ὅ, 
we have the collection of the bones, the construction of the tomb, and the 
celebration of the games and contests which concluded the whole solemnity. 
So that the entire interval, from the day of the death inclusive, to the day 
of the games inclusive, on this principle, must have been twenty days. 
And from this fact, if historically true, and handed down by tradition to 
the time of Homer, it will follow, that for some reason or other, and con- 
trary to the usual practice of these times, the dead body of Achilles was 
kept nineteen days before the celebration of its proper funeral rites. 

If this fact should appear to be something extraordinary, and not to be 
explained except by some extraordinary and special reason, perhaps the 
following passage of Pausanias may furnish a clue to the discovery of such 
a reason— 

Speaking of Elis and of the Olympic games, he observes®: Ἔστι δὲ ἐν 
τῷ γυμνασίῳ καλούμενον Πλέθριον" ἐν δὲ αὐτῷ συμβάλλουσιν οἱ “Ελλανοδίκαι 
τοὺς καθ᾽ ἡλικίαν, ἢ καὶ αὐτῷ διαφέροντας τῷ ἐπιτηδεύματι: συμβάλλουσι δὲ 
ἐπὶ πάλῃ. εἰσὶ δὲ καὶ θεῶν ἐν τῷ γυμνασίῳ βωμοὶ, ἫἩρακλέους τοῦ ᾿Ιδαίου, 
Παραστάτου δὲ ἐπίκλησιν, καὶ Ἔρωτος, καὶ ὃν ᾿Ηλεῖοι καὶ ᾿Αθηναῖοι κατὰ 


1 Ω. 35-94. 2 2. 37-62. cf. Od. E. 308. 3 Ibid. 63, 64. 
4 Ibid. 65-70. 5 Ibid. 71-94. 6 vi. xxiii. 2. 
V Odyss. A. 188. cf. Pindar. vi. 28. X A. 520. 
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ταὐτὰ ᾿Ηλείοις ᾿Αντέρωτα ὀνομάζουσι, Δήμητρός τε καὶ τῆς Παιδός. ᾿Αχιλλεῖ 
δὲ οὐ βωμὸς, κενὸν δέ ἐστιν αὐτῷ μνῆμα ἐκ μαντείας. τῆς πανηγύρεως δὲ ἀρχο- 
μένης, ἐν ἡμέρᾳ ῥητῇ περὶ ἀποκλίνοντα ἐς δυσμὰς τοῦ ἡλίου τὸν δρόμον, αἱ 
γυναῖκες αἱ ᾿Ηλεῖαι ἄλλα τε τοῦ ᾿Αχιλλέως δρῶσιν ἐς τιμὴν, καὶ κόπτεσθαι 
νομίζουσιν αὐτόν. 

It appears to us a legitimate inference from this statement, that the 
Μνήμη or memory of Achilles was still kept up, among the women of Elis, 
in Pausanias’ time, coincidently with the Olympic season; and the first 
day of the games themselves, reckoned according to the Primitive and the 
Grecian rule alike, from evening, was the stated date of a parentalial cere- 
mony to his manes *, even in Pausanias’ time: a custom which, traced up 
to its origin, must imply that either his death, or his burial and his funeral 
solemnities, must have fallen out at the stated time of the Olympic games, 
and must have been handed down accordingly. 

The Olympic games, whether as originally instituted by Pelops, under 
the name of the Κρόνια, or afterwards by Hercules, under that of the 
Olympia, were attached, as we have seen7, to the same Julian date, June 
25; and they were in existence under this name, and attached to this date, 
ever since B. C. 1264, and were no doubt the most illustrious of their kind 
at the time of the Trojan war. The stated date of these games being June 
2, if the death of Achilles happened not long before that date, we might 
possibly account for the fact of his body having been kept so much longer 
than usual, before the customary funeral rites were celebrated over it, by 
supposing it to have been done in order that the games and contests, 
which the rule of the time required to be celebrated on such occasions, 
might coincide with the time and season of the Olympic games, and be in 
fact the Olympia, intended and celebrated in this instance, as the funeral 
games of Achilles. 

The year of the death of Achilles indeed, if the same with that of the 
capture of Troy, B. C. 1181, (the tenth year of the siege,) was not the first 
year of the Olympic cycle, reckoned from B.C. 1264—but the fourth. 
That however is no objection. There was an Olympic epoch, for every 
year of the cycle, June 25 for the first, and June 25 for the fourth also 7; 
and the special reasons of the case might easily have determined the 
Greeks at Troy to anticipate the regular time of the cycle by one year, the 
better thereby to do honour to Achilles. 


On this principle, by reckoning back nineteen days from June 25, B.C. 


« We may infer from Lycophron (859) that the memory of Achilles was kept 
up by the women among the Greeks, in other quarters as well as at Elis. 


Τυναιξὶ δ᾽ ἔσται τεθμὸς ἐγχώροις ἀεὶ 


“΄“ > / 
πενθεῖν τὸν εἰνάπηχυν--- 


That is, at Siris, or Crotona in Italy. Cf. ad vers. 856. and Tzetzes, in vers. 857. 
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1181, we should get the date of the death of Achilles, June 6*, the begin- 
ning of the seventeen days’ mourning, the same day, June 6, at evening 
—the end, June 23, at evening also; the construction of the funeral pile 
and the burning of the body, June 24; the collection of the bones, the 
celebration of the games, and the conclusion of the whole ceremony, 
June 25. 

The action of the [liad terminated on the 49th day, May 25. The 
course of things may be supposed to have been resumed May 26. And 
from that day inclusive to June 6 inclusive, (the date, as we have thus 
collected, of the death of Achilles,) the interval must have been only 
twelve days. We are not aware that there is any difficulty in this fact. 
It seems to have been known to Homer that the death of Achilles actually 
ensued very soon after the close of the Iliad—and that he had that fact in 
view when he put the following sentiment into the mouth of Thetis—ad- 
dressed to Achilles himself— 


Ov γάρ μοι δηρὸν βέη, ἀλλά τοι ἤδη 
ἄγχι παρέστηκεν θάνατος καὶ μοῖρα κραταιή 8. 


Quintus Calaber in his Posthomerica supposes only four days, between 
the resumption of the war, after the close of the Iliad, and the death of 
Achilles. 


* It may here be observed that, according to Malela, v. 130. 6, (though we 
can attach little importance to his authority,) the date of the death of Achilles 
was the ᾿Αναθημάτων ἑορτή : which, it appears from xii. 284. 15, was a period 
of 45 days, from some time in Panemus, that is July, to some time in Loiis or 
August, which would so far be an approximation to the true time and season of 
the event—in the month of June. According to him too, the Greeks and Tro- 
jans were both sacrificing to the Thymbrean Apollo at the time. Θυμβραῖος was 
one of the oldest titles of Apollo at Troy, taken from Θύμβρα, a city said to have 
been founded by Dardanus. Cf. Steph. Byz. in Θύμβρα. Hesychius, Θύμβρα 
τόπος τῆς Ἰλίου, περὶ τὸν Θύμβρον λεγόμενον ποταμὸν οὕτως ὀνομασθέντα, τῆς 
ἀρχαίας πόλεως ἀπέχοντα σταδίοις δέκα, ὕπουγε καὶ ἱερὸν ᾿Απόλλωνος Θυμβραίου. 
Cf. in Θυμβραῖος : also Eustathius ad Iliad. K. 430. 816. 8, from which we learn 
that Achilles, according to tradition, was shot with an arrow in the temple of the 
Thymbrezan Apollo. Cf. Il. X. 359. 

Virgil has been attentive to this archaism, in applying no title to his Apollo, 
under peculiar circumstances, but this of the Thymbrean— 


Si modo quem perhibes pater est Thymbreus Apollo. 
Georgica, iv. 323. 
Da propriam Thymbree! domum. 
fEn. iii. 85. 
On which Servius, Thymbreeus Apollo dicitur, ab agro Trojz vicino pleno thym- 
bra, que satureja dicitur. Cf. the Schol. ad Iliad. K. 430: also Serv. ad Georg. 


iv. 31, and ad Ain, ii. 201: Vibius Sequester, Nemora, has Thymbra Phrygiz, ab 
herb nomine, que Latine cyane dicitur. 
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contest among the Greeks for the possession of his armour 2 ; 
ending in the death of Ajax. In these events alone, (if one 
followed another in regular succession, and each came to 
pass in its turn, between the close of the Iliad and the cap- 
ture of the city,) there must have been more than enough to 
occupy the whole of the time from the date of its termina- 
tion to the summer solstice the same year. Yet there were 
other particulars, later than these, recognised also in the 
Iliad or the Odyssey. One, the fetching of Philoctetes from 
Lemnos—an event alluded to as near at hand even on the 
22nd day of the action, in the catalogue of ships and forces >. 
Another, the bringing of Neoptolemus also from Skyros; 
and after his arrival at the camp of the Greeks, the coming 
of Eurypylus, the son of Telephus, to the assistance of the 
Trojans from Mysia‘. Lastly, to mention no more, the 
fabrication of the Equus Durateus, and the success of that 
contrivance in the final reduction of the city “. 

Now as the action of the Iliad itself begins six or seven 
days after the vernal equinox, and comprehends 49 days, it 
would be the height of absurdity to suppose that all these 
remaining transactions, and more too of the same kind in 
general, could have come to pass in the natural course of 
things in the remaining 37 days of the spring quarter, after 
the close of the Iliad. 

This opinion therefore of the possible capture of Troy, on 
or before the summer solstice in the tenth year of the war, 
must be given up, as utterly irreconcilable with the chro- 
nology of Homer at least. Nor would it mend the matter 
or reconcile it to Homer, to suppose the date of the capture 
the summer solstice in the year after the close of the Ihad, 


2 Ω. 85, 86. 


neus, and the *IAlov ἅλωσις οἵ Try- 
aT. 109: A. 468. 542-563. 


phiodorus—but also from an incidental 


>’ B. 724. cf. Odyss. ©. 219: and 
the Schol. in loc. Φαίνεται δὲ διὰ τού- 
τῶν ὃ ποιητὴ" εἰδὼς τὴν ἐκ THs Λήμνου 
ἀνακομιδὴν τοῦ Φιλοκτήτου. 

ς Od. A. 505-508. 

ἃ Thid. 509-521. 

e Od. ©. 492-520: A. 522-531. 
That the Posthomerica of the Cyclus 
Epicus comprehended all the above 
particulars, and a great deal more of 
the same kind, appears not only from 
the Posthomerica of Quintus Smyr- 


remark on the argument of the Κύπρια 
ἔπη and the Ἰλιὰς μικρὰ, which occurs 
in the Poetica of Aristotle—as capable 
of furnishing so many distinct subjects 
of tragedy ; Poetica, 23: Ἔκ δὲ Kv- 
πρίων (ἐπῶν) πολλαὶ, kal ἐκ τῆς μικρᾶς 
Ἰλιάδος πλέον (ἢ) ὀκτώ: οἷον, “Ὅπλων 
κρίσις, Φιλοκτήτης, Νεοπτόλεμος, Εὐ- 
ρύπυλος, Πτωχεία, Λάκαιναι, Ἰλίου Πέρ- 
σις, καὶ ᾿Απόπλους“, καὶ Σίνων, καὶ Τρῳ- 
άδες. 
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the eleventh year of the war. The true year, and month, 
and day of the capture of Troy will be the subject of the 
next Dissertation. We hope then to prove that it took 
place, both according to Homer in particular, and to ancient 
Greek tradition in general, in the tenth year of the war, the 
same, in which the action of the Iliad both begins and ends ; 
yet at such a distance from the close of its proper action as 
to allow of time for every event between the two, which was 
known or believed to have made an actual part of the trans- 
actions of the war, before the final reduction of the city, and 
in the tenth year of the siege. And on this subject, thus 
much may suffice at present. 


Section 1X.—On the date of the Sailing of the Expedition, 
and on that of the Return ; and on the circumstances which 
preceded or accompanied both, according to Homer. 


The chronology both of the Iliad and of the Odyssey, as 
we now see, was adapted to the relation of the civil to the 
natural year, at the time of the composition of each of these 
poems themselves—B. C. 910 and B.C. 909; not at that of 
the commencement of the siege of Troy, B.C. 1190: and 
the former being 280 years later than the latter—the rela- 
tions of the civil year to the natural at each of these times 
respectively were proportionably different. The mean vernal 
equinox B.C. 910 was falling on March 31—B. C. 1190 on 
-April 3. The primitive Gamelion, B.C. 910 (γα cyc. 3097) 
was falling April 6 at midnight—B. C. 1190 (Afra cyc. 2817) 
June 13 at midnight, seventy-one days later than the mean 
vernal equinox, April 3, and only twenty-one days earlier 
than the mean summer solstice, July 4. 

It is clear, in our opinion, from the preceding review of 
the Iliad and of the Odyssey, that Homer (when digesting 
the plan of both these poems) did not take these differences 
into account; that, as was naturally to be expected, he ac- 
commodated the argument of each of them to the relations 
of the civil year to the natural in his own time, and not 280 
years before—and that so far neither the Iliad nor the Odys- 
sey can be considered properly historical. But there is no 
reason why each may not be considered historical, in the 
relations which it supposes between its own proper subject 
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and the civil year of the time bemg. For instance, if the 
years of the war in the Iliad, and the years of the return in 
the Odyssey, are both reckoned from Gamelion, there is no 
reason why that should not be considered historical—why it 
should not be supposed, on the strength of that representa- 
tion itself, that the expedition began in Gamelion, and the 
return took place in Gamelion. 

Gamelion, however, in the first of these cases, being the 
Gamelion of B.C. 1190, and in the second the Gamelion of 
B.C. 1180, the point to which we desire to direct the atten- 
tion of the reader is ἐμὲ, That as various particulars are 
incidentally mentioned (especially in the Odyssey) connected 
with the history of the expedition, all of them in the course 
of the proceedings preparatory to it, but some earlier, some 
later, in the proper order of occurrence; if these are authen- 
tic, and such as Homer received from a genuine and trust- 
worthy tradition, it is to be presumed that, on examination, 
they will turn out to be such as would be much more proper 
for, and characteristic of, the state and relation of the civil 
Gamelion, B.C. 1190, when it was falling only 23 or 24 days 
before the summer solstice; than B. C. 910, when it was falling 
ouly six or seven days later than the vernal equinox. To the 
illustration of this point therefore we propose to address the 
remainder of our observations on this subject at present. 

i. It has been seen from the Odyssey‘ that the sea was 
open a month at least before the assembling at Aulis of the 
parties in the expedition ; much more before their departure. 
It would begin to be open, even for such purposes as these, 
soon after the vernal equinox, April 3, B.C. 1190—two 
months and upwards before the first of Gamelion, June 13. 
It has been seen too from the particular case of Protesilauss, 
that the actual assembling of the forces at last must have 
been going on in the marrying month, i. 6. in the month 
Gamelion—that he had only just been married, and the first 
month after his marriage (the marrying month itself) was 
not yet over when he in particular joined the expedition at 
Aulis. It has been seen too} that the years of the absence 
of Ulysses from home, from his first departure thence to his 


[ὯΔ 115-119. See supra, page 397. é Supra, page 348. 
bh Supra, page 312 
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return thither again, were reckoned so critically from the 
first month of the year for the time being, (that is, the 
month Gamelion,) as to leave no alternative except to sup- 
pose that he too in particular must have left Ithaca on the 
first of Gamelion, B.C. 1190, nineteen years exactly before 
he landed upon it again on the second of Gamelion, B. C. 
1171. 

Now there is one passage in the Odyssey, from which it 
appears that when Ulysses had now set out, and was on his 
way no doubt to the place of assembling (Aulis), he was 
forced out of his course, as he was doubling the promontory 
of Malea, and driven in the opposite direction to the island 
of Crete. 

Kai yap τὸν Κρήτηνδε κατήγαγεν ts ἀνέμοιο, 

ἱέμενον Τροίηνδε, παραπλάγξασα Μαλειῶν '. 
Consequently by a north-west wind. It is added that being 
arrived in Crete (probably at Cnosus, in Crete,) he found 
Idomeneus ten or eleven days gone before his arrival— 

Τῷ δ᾽ ἤδη δεκάτη ἢ ἑνδεκάτη πέλεν ἠὼς 

οἰχομένῳ σὺν νηυσὶ κορωνίσιν Ἴλιον εἴσω *, 
Also, that the same wind, which had thus driven him to 
Crete, continuing to blow, he was detained twelve days there, 
and resumed his voyage only on the thirteenth day. 

"EvOa δυώδεκα μὲν μένον ἤματα δῖοι ᾿Αχαιοί" 

εἴλει γὰρ Βορέης ἄνεμος μέγας, οὐδ᾽ ἐπὶ γαίῃ 

εἴα ἵστασθαι" χαλεπὸς δέ τις ὥρορε δαίμων" 

τῇ τρισκαιδεκάτῃ δ᾽ ἄνεμος πέσε" τοὶ δ᾽ ἀνάγοντο . 

That this could not have been meant of the regular wind 
from the north, which blew for forty days in the summer, 
viz. the Etesian winds, is self-evident. The season therefore 
was still too early for these winds, which set in only in the 
last week in July. Now the distance from Ithaca to Malea, 
and from Malea to the island of Crete, not having been more 
than five days and nights’ sail, and the distance from Cnosus, 
in Crete, to Aulis, in Eubcea, not more than three or four, 
all these statements would be rendered consistent, if we sup- 
posed Ulysses to have set out from Ithaca on the first of 
Gamelion, B. C. 1190, and to have arrived at Cnosus, in 


i ἣν γ81. 202. k ΤΡΙὰ. 1 Tbid. 
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Crete, on the fifth or sixth. and Idomeneus to have set out 
from Cnosus to Aulis on the first or second of the Epago- 
menze; on which supposition he would have been ten or eleven 
days gone from Crete, when Ulysses arrived there on the 
fifth or sixth of Gamelion, and might have already arrived at 
Aulis before the storm set in, which drove Ulysses from 
Malea to Crete. The first four moons, B. C. 1190, Period x. 
v. 3, are shewn by our Table, March 29, April 27, May 27, 
and June 25. The date of Idomeneus’ departure from Crete 
to Aulis, the first Epagomene, Aira Cyc. 2816 exveunte, would 
be June 8, the Luna 13 of the moon of May; and that of 
Ulysses from Ithaca, Gamelion 1, Aira Cyclica 23817, would 
be June 13, the Luna 18th of the same moon. And Game- 
lion 1, June 13, being the date of his departure from Ithaca, 
and Gamelion 6, June 18, that of his arrival in Crete, that of 
his departure again, on the thirteenth day after his arrival 
there, would be Gamelion 18, June 30. 

ii. A tradition is extant, (though it does not appear in 
Homer,) that the Greeks on their way to Troy touched at 
Delos. Εἰς δὲ τὴν Δῆλον ὅτι παρέβαλον οἱ Ἕλληνες εἰς Τροίαν 
πλέοντες, καὶ ὁ Λυκόφρων ἱστορεῖ τι. The passage of Lycophron 
to which he refers is this— 

“Qv οὐδ᾽ ὁ οιοῦς ius εὐνάζων μένος 

σχήσει, τὸν ἐννέωρον ἐν νήσῳ χρόνον 

μίμνειν ἀνώγων θεσφάτοις πεπεισμένους "--- 
this son of Rhoio being Anius, the contemporary king and 
priest of Delos, all through the war of Troy. And that 
Lycophron had probably older authority for this statement 
than his own, may be inferred from Tzetzes’ commentary on 
the passage: Φερεκύδης δέ φησιν dr” Avwos ἔπεισε τοὺς Ἕλληνας, 
παραγενομένους πρὸς αὐτὸν, αὐτοῦ μένειν τὰ ἐννέα ἔτη, δεδόσθαι δὲ 
αὐτοῖς παρὰ τῶν θεῶν τῷ δεκάτῳ ἔτει πορθῆσαι τὴν ἴλιον... μέμνηται 
τούτων καὶ ὁ τὰ Κυπριακὰ συγγραψάμενος. There is no au- 
thority, as we have already observed, for this tradition in the 
Iliad or the Odyssey. And indeed if any one will look at 
the position of Delos on the map, relatively to Aulis on the 
one hand, from which the Grecian fleet must have set out, 
and to the Hellespont and the coast of Troy on the other, for 


m Eustathius, ad Odyss. Z. 162. 1557. 52. n Vers. 570. 
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which they set out, the idea of a visit of the fleet, under 
such circumstances, to Delos, on the way to Troy, is suffi- 
ciently confuted by its own absurdity ; for they must on that 
supposition have been sailing directly away from Troy, in- 
stead of directly towards it. 

Delos, on the other hand, relatively to Crete, or to Aulis, 
would be directly in the way of one who was sailing from 
the former to the latter—as Ulysses must have been, if he 
set out at last for Aulis from Crete. Under such circumstances 
he must necessarily pass by Delos; and that he was some 
time or other at Delos, and some time at the beginning of 
the expedition, appears from his first address to Nausicaa, 
in which he compares her to a youthful shoot of the palm 
tree, which he himself had seen at Delos—a simile, the pro- 
priety, and beauty, and delicacy of which have never been 
surpassed— 

Δήλῳ δή ποτε τοῖον ᾿Απόλλωνος παρὰ βωμῷ 
φοίνικος νέον ἔρνος ἀνερχόμενον ἐνόησα" 

ἦλθον γὰρ καὶ κεῖσε, πολὺς δέ μοι ἔσπετο λαὺς, 
τὴν ὁδὸν, 7) δὴ ἔμελλεν ἐμοὶ κακὰ κήδε᾽ ἔσεσθαι. 

The Scholiast talks here of a visit of Ulysses and Mene- 
laus to Delos, ᾿Επὶ τὰς “Aviov θυγατέρας, at καὶ Οἰνότροποι éxa- 
λοῦντο' ἡ δὲ ἱστορία καὶ παρὰ Σιμωνίδῃ ἐν ταῖς KatevyaisP: a 
tradition which, whether founded on the matter of fact or 
not, would be οὐδὲν πρὸς Διόνυσον on the present occasion, 
which must have been that of a visit by Ulysses to Delos, 
when he had all his ships and his followers with him, and 
consequently just under the circumstances, under which he 
must have set out from Crete to Aulis, at the very beginning 
of the expedition. 

We will assume then that if he visited Delos it was at 
this time, the second or third day after he set out from Crete 
again, Gamelion 20 or 21, July 2 or 3, and consequently that 
this was the time when he saw the young shoot of the palm 
tree there: 

The palm tree itself was a native of the East—Babylonia, 
Arabia, Judzea, and Egypt; in all which countries it flourished 
luxuriantly, especially in the two former. In Greece it was 
an exotic; and though it might take root, and grow on the 
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soil of Greece, and under the sky of Greece, whether on the 
mainland or in the islands, it could never be so forward there 
in putting forth shoots and leaves as in its own country. 
Pindar, in one of the most beautiful of his fragments, dates 
the appearance of the first shoots of the palm, for the climate 
of Nemea, even as early as the vernal equinox—soon after 
which the rose might be found in bloom in Greece— 

Ἔν ’Apyeia Νεμέᾳ μάντιν ov λανθάνει 

φοίνικος ἔρνος, ὁττότ᾽ 

οἰχθέντος ‘Qpav θαλάμου 

εὔοδμον ἐπαΐωσιν ἔαρ 

φυτὰ νεκτάρεα. 

τότε βάλλεται 

τότ᾽ ἐπ᾿ ἀμβρόταν χέρσον 

ἐραταὶ ἴων φόβαι 

ῥόδα τε κόμαισι μίγνυται 4. 
The mythus, which fabled the production of the first palm- 
tree’ at the time of the birth of Apollo and Artemis, must 
have assumed the proper month for the earliest vegetation of 
the palm-tree in the island of Delos itself, as the Attic Thar- 
gelion, the first of the summer months in the ancient division 
of the year: the proper corresponding month to which in the 
Julian calendar, as a general rule, was the month of May. 
On this principle, a shoot of that very year’s growth—two 
months later—when Ulysses must have touched at the island, 
if he ever did so, July 2 or 3, might already have attained to 
a considerable size, and already have begun to wear the ap- 
pearance which, from his beautiful comparison of it to the 
young and stately Nausicaa, it must have done. 

ii. If there is any truth or probability in these conclu- 
sions, it must be an obvious corollary to them that the 
assembling of the Greeks, who took part in the Trojan expe- 
dition, from all quarters, at Aulis, was still going on, towards 
the end of the month of Gamelion, Ara cyc. 2817, June 13 
to July 12, B. C.1190; and consequently that the expedition 
could not have been in a.condition to set sail before the usual 
time when the Etesian winds might be expected to begin to 
blow. And here the famous tragic mythus of the detention 
at Aulis, its causes and its effects, is necessarily to be taken 


4 Fragmenta Dithyramb. iy. 4. r Supra, vi. g4 566. 
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into account, as something which might possibly have had a 
foundation in the matter of fact in general, however mixed 
up with falsehood or exaggeration in the circumstances in 
particular. Of this detention, as the effect of the μῆνις of 
Artemis, and as terminated at last by such an expiation as 
the sacrifice of Iphigenia, Homer knows nothing. Iphigenia, 
according to him, was still flourishing in the bloom of youth 
and beauty, at Argos, along with the other daughters of 
Agamemnon, on the night of the 24th day, when she was 
offered in marriage to Achilles by Agamemnon himselfs. 

It is manifest however, from the account of this detention 
by the tragedians themselves, that whatsoever the cause of 
these adverse winds, which produced it, the winds themselves 
were winds from the north t—and none else, it is evident, 
could have been adverse to a voyage from Aulis to the Hel- 
lespont and the coast of Troy. No one can hesitate then to 
infer that they must have been the winds which blew regu- 
larly in the summer, for a certain length of time, from the 
north; that is, the Etesian winds: and Euripides himself, in 
his Iphigenia in Aulide, does not scruple to represeut them 
as such’. The explanation therefore of this memorable fable 
of the tragic drama of later times is this; that the prepara- 
tions for the expedition, and the assembling of the forces at 
Aulis, though beginning as early as June 13, B.C. 1190, not 
having been completed by the end of that month, nor even 
by the time in the next when the Etesian winds usually set 
in, the departure of the expedition at last was necessarily 
delayed until those winds had ceased to blow. 

Now the Etesian winds commonly set in about the time of 
the Heliacal rising of Sirius, and commonly blew for 40 days 
from the time they set in, before they ceased and were suc- 
ceeded by contrary winds from the south: and the Heliacal 
rising of Sirius for the parallel of Attica, in the time of 
Meton, Euctemon, and Callippus, having been assumed about 
July 24-26, the same phenomenon for the time of Homer 
may be assumed about July 21-23; and consequently the 
beginning of the Etesian winds about July 23 also, and the 
end about September 1. We have already observed that of 

S I. 144. 286. τ Aschylus, Agamemnon, 192-196: 1417. 
Vv Cf. ad vers. 1323-1326: 1575. 1599. w See Vol. ii. 582. 
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this celebrated detention at Aulis, as the effect of an oixovo- 
μία, or express interposition of the gods, and as serving the 
purpose of the tragic drama of later times, Homer knew ab- 
solutely nothing; but whether he was ignorant of the deten- 
tion, for the usual period of the Etesian winds, in the natural 
course of things, and as the necessary effect of the prolonga- 
tion of the preparations for the expedition into the season of 
the year at which they commonly began to blow, is quite an- 
other question. It is true he has not distinctly recognised 
this detention, even as so produced; but it does not follow 
from that fact that he was ignorant of it—only that he con- 
sidered it so much matter of course, if the fleet was not yet 
ready to sail before the Etesian winds set in, that it must 
wait until they were over, that he did not think it worth while 
to notice expressly a delay so occasioned. 

And here we should by all means take into account the 
fact which we have already learnt from the testimony of 
Homer ; viz. that the fleet set sail at last in the first year of 
a Pythian cycle; and that the years of the expedition, or of 
the war, reckoned from the epoch of the actual departure, 
and those of the Pythian cycle, were ever after commensu- 
ratex. B.C.1190, the first year of the expedition, corre- 
sponded in the Pythian era to Period i. 33, Cycle v.1; and 
the years of the expedition, and the years of this cycle, being 
treated as commensurable one with the other, it follows that 
the date of the first year of the expedition could not have 
been earlier, nor yet much later, than the stated epoch of 
the Pythian cycle in its first year, August 26. And this 
being only six days earlier than the stated date of the ter- 
mination of the Etesian winds, after blowing the usual length 
of time, reckoned from July 23, (i.e. September 1,) if the 
fleet actually set out as soon as those winds had ceased to 
blow, nothing could be more strictly true than that the years 
of the war, as reckoned de facto from the date of the expe- 
dition at last, and the years of the Pythian cycle for the time 
being, were actually one and the same. 

We may therefore rest in this conclusion, that the actual 
date of the departure from Aulis was early in September, 
B.C. 1190; and that consequently the years of the siege of 
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Troy are to be reckoned from early in September also. We 
will observe further on this subject only, that the scene 
which is described in the speech of Ulysses, quoted supra Y, 
when the fleet and army were all now assembled at Aulis, 
and performing some sacrifice in common preliminary to 
their departure, if understood of the state of things, for the 
climate of Aulis, towards the end of August or the beginning 
of September, would lose none of its significancy. The serene 
sky, the sparkling water, the beautiful plane-tree, the already 
fledged brood of the sparrow nestling under its leaves, would 
suit any period of a Grecian summer alike; but it is far from 
improbable the time actually intended by Homer was the first 
day of the fifth Pythian cycle itself, just setting in, August 26 
—a day peculiarly sacred to Apollo and Artemis in that cycle, 
and in this particular instance, as August 26, B.C. 1190, the 
date of the lunar and solar conjunction, reckoned from the 
phasis; the new moon of August, reckoned from the change, 
this year having fallen on August 23 or 24, and therefore the 
phasis on the Luna tertia or Luna quarta, August 26 *. 

iv. With regard to the Néovos, or return of the Greeks—it 
appears from the account of Nestor to Telemachus2 that 
their final departure was preceded by an assembly, in which 
Agamemnon and Menelaus espoused different sides on the 


* An allusion occurs in Theognis to a statue of Artemis, supposed to 

have been dedicated by Agamemnon before his departure from Aulis— 

ἔΑρτεμι θηροφόνη, θύγατερ Διὸς, ἣν ᾿Αγαμέμνων 

εἵσαθ᾽, ὅτ᾽ ἐς Τροίην ἔπλεε νηυσὶ θοαῖς, 

εὐχομένῳ μοι κλῦθι--- ΕΥ8. 11--- 
and another in Callimachus, to the helm of his ship, as if dedicated also 
by him, on the same occasion— 

Σοὶ δ᾽ ᾿Αγαμέμνων 

πηδάλιον νηὸς σφετέρης ἐγκάτθετο νηῷ 

μείλιον ἀπλοΐης, ὅτε οἱ κατέδησας ἀήτας, 

Τεύκρων ἡνίκα νῆες ᾿Αχαϊίδες ἄστεα κήδειν 

ἔπλεον, ἀμφ᾽ Ἕλένῃ 'ῬΡαμνουσίδι θυμωθεῖσαι. 

Ad Artemim, 228. cf. 263. 

This latter indeed recognises the fable of later times: but the former 
may have had some foundation in fact, if the expedition actually set out in 
the first year of the fifth Pythian cycle, and within a few days after the 
ingress of that cycle itself. 
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question of going or staying *—an assembly too held at sun- 
set >, which is so far an argument of the Primitive rule of the 
Noctidiurnal cycle. The ensuing night was spent by all still 
on the spot’. The next morning part of the Greeks, includ- 
tng Nestor, set out homewards4. At Tenedos, Ulysses left 
them to return to Agamemnon still at Troye. Diomed ac- 
companied Nestorf. Menelaus also overtook them at Lesbus®. 
From Lesbus they sailed directly across the sea, over against 
Chius, to Eubcea; arriving at Gerestus ἐννύχιοι δ, which 
means the night after the departure from Lesbus—the dis- 
tance in that direction not having been more than one day’s 
sail. The account concludes, as far as Nestor and Diomed 
were concerned, as follows. 

Τέτρατον ἦμαρ ἔην ὅτ᾽ ἐν "Αργεῖϊ νῆας ἐΐσας 

Τυδείδεω ἕταροι Διομήδεος ἱπποδάμοιο 

ἔστασαν, αὐτὰρ ἔγωγε Πύλονδ᾽ ἔχον" οὐδέ ποτ᾽ ἔσβη 

οὖρος ἐπειδὴ πρῶτα θεὸς προέηκεν ἀῆναι *. 
The wind which would be necessary to carry them from 
Lesbus to Gerzestus, with the island Psyria on their left, 
would be a north-east wind; but that this was not the regu- 
lar Etesian wind appears from the last line of the passage 
just quoted Κι The fourth day! may be understood of the 
fourth from Lesbus, (and so the Scholiast understood it,) and 
that might be the fifth or sixth from the coast of Troy. One 
day and part of a night would suffice for the voyage from 
Lesbus to Gerestus ; three days and nights more would take 
Nestor thence to Pylus. 

With regard to Menelaus, who overtook them at Lesbus™, 


* There is nothing improbable in these statements. Homer himself 
reckons it only three days’ sail from the Hellespont to Thessaly, Iliad. I. 
361: on which the Scholiast: ᾿Εμπείρως καὶ τοῦτό dyno’ τοσοῦτος γάρ 
ἐστιν ὁ ἀπὸ “Ἑλλησπόντου εἰς Φθίαν ἀπόπλους, τοῖς ἀνέμῳ χρωμένοις οὐρίῳ. 
The Argonauts, according to Theocritus, Idyll. ΧΙ]. 29, setting out from 
Tolcos, arrived at the Hellespont on the third day. Eustathius, ad Iliad. 
Ζ. 290. 643. 1, tells us that, according to the Κύπρια ἔπη, Paris arrived at 
Troy from Sparta itself on the third day. Cf. ad Odyss. lr. 180. 1462. 66: 
also our Prolegomena ad Harmoniam, Part. vi. 254 ”. and our Origines 
Kal. Italice, iii. 287. 
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it appears he accompanied them afterwards as far as the pro- 
montory of Sunium"; but having lost his pilot (Phrontis, 
not Canopus 5) there by a stroke of the sun, he was detained 
by his funeral rites. And when he set out again, after 
they were over, and had got to the promontory of MaleaP, 
his fleet was dispersed by a storm; part being driven to 
Crete, and part (five ships including his own 4) being carried 
away to Egypt. The wind which produced this effect must 
have been a north-west wind. . 

With respect to Agamemnon in particular, it appears from 
the account of Proteus to Menelaus in Egypt”, that he sur- 
vived the storm, encountered by the Greeks off Hubaas; 
that, on reaching the promontory of Malea, he was hurried 
away by a whirlwind— 

Πόντον ἔπ᾽ ἰχθυόεντα κ', τ. X. 
And ultimately forced on shore, 

᾿Αγροῦ ἐπ᾽ ἐσχατιὴν ὅθι δώματα ναῖε Θυέστης t. 
The direction of this storm, if it carried him towards Argos, 
must have been from the south or south-east; so that the 
circumstances of this, encountered by Agamemnon as he 
was approaching Malea, were different both from those of 
the storm off Eubcea, and those of the storm encountered by 
Menelaus off Malea also. 

Now that the actual time of this arrival of Agamemnon’s 
must have been the beginning of the year, and therefore in 
Gamelion, may be inferred from the fact which Homer re- 
lates on the same occasion of the watch set by Agisthus, and 
kept up for a year— 

Tov δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἀπὸ σκοπιῆς εἶδε σκοπὸς, ὅν pa καθεῖσεν 
Αἴγισθος δολόμητις ἄγων, ὑπὸ δ᾽ ἔσχετο μισθὸν 
χρυσοῦ δοιὰ τάλαντα" φύλασσε δ᾽ by εἰς ἐνιαυτὸν, 
μή ἑ λάθοι παριὼν, μνήσαιτο δὲ θούριδος ἀλκῆς". 

It does not seem to have been expected in Greece that the 
expedition would return before the tenth year; probably be- 
cause of the notoriety of the portent, which had preceded its 


nT. 276-278. Ὁ Ibid. 279-283. t A, 514-537. The Scholiast ob- 
P Thid. 286, 287. serves on vers. 517, Ἄνδρων τοῦ Θυέ- 
4 Ibid. 299, 300. στου τὴν οἴκησιν περὶ Κύθηραν ὑφί- 
r A. 496 sqq. σταται. 
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departure, and the construction put upon it. This watch 
therefore was set at the beginning of the fenth year, and kept 
up until the beginning of the eleventh; which is what Ho- 
mer meant by speaking of its being kept, absolutely, for a 
year*. This conclusion is confirmed by the traditionary date 
of the death of Agamemnon itself, which, as we shall see here- 
after, was the 13th of Gamelion; and consequently the 13th in 
the eleventh year. The circumstances of his death may be col- 
lected both from this account of Proteus’ to Menelaus*, and 
from Agamemnon’s own account of it to Ulyssesy, and from 
Nestor’s to Telemachus 2, as well as from other allusions to it 
in general@; though there is nothing particular to be remarked 
upon them, except that the precise time of his murder appears 
to have been that of the δεῖπνον, or first meal in the day, con- 
sequently early in the morning: and if his murder was com- 
mitted, where he was also buried and his tomb itself was 
afterwards shewn, it must have been near Mykenz >. 

For seven years, dated from the death of Agamemnon, 
/Xgisthus, according to Homer, remained undisputed master 
of Mykenz. In the eighth, Orestes, returning from Athens, 
according to Homer, (not, as according to the later tradition, 
from Phocis,) compasses his death. 

‘Enrdetes δ᾽ ἤνασσε πολυχρύσοιο Μυκήνης" 
τῷ δέ οἱ ὀγδοάτῳ κακὸν ἤλυθε δῖος ᾿᾽Ορέστης 
ἂψ ἀπ᾽ ᾿Αθηνάων “. 

It appears too that on the very day after his death when 
Orestes was celebrating the funeral banquet or τάφος itself, 


(which would be on the ninth day,) Menelaus returned from 

Egypt— 
Ἤτοι 6 τὸν κτείνας Saivy τάφον ᾿Αργείοισιν 

μητρός Te στυγερῆς ἵ καὶ ἀνάλκιδος Αἰγίσθοιο" 

αὐτῆμαρ δέ οἱ ἦλθε βοὴν ἀγαθὸς Μενέλαος 4. 

* In this respect Auschylus, in the opening scene of his Agamemnon, 
follows close in the steps of Homer: a warder or watchman being there 
introduced, who had been keeping watch for the return of the Greeks, a 
full year before the beginning of the play : see Agam. 1-6. 

+ It is only from this indirect allusion that we collect the fact of the 


Χ Δ. 528-537. y A. 403-433. ς Odyss. Γ. 305. Some critics, ac- 
2 T. 194-305. cording to the Scholiast, would have 
@ A. 386-460: 2. 19-34. 95-97. read here, “Ay ἀπὸ Φωκήων. Cf. Pin- 
Ὁ Pausanias, ii. xvi. 5. cf. Antholo- dar, Pythia, xi. 52. 
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From Menelaus’ own account to Telemachus also, it ap- 

pears he too returned at last in the eighth year — 

᾿Ηγαγόμην ἐν νηυσὶ, καὶ ὀγδοάτῳ ἔτει ἦλθον “--- 

the circumstances which immediately preceded his return, 
having been these‘; viz. that for 20 days he was detained at 
Pharus, by a wind adverse to sailing from Egypt; on the 
21st at noon’, he made Proteus prisoner; on the 22nd he 
returned from Pharus to Egypt—a distance of about one 
day’s sail—and immediately after, without any delay, he ar- 
rived at home; yet so critically about the time of the death 
of Aigisthus, that the last part of his funeral solemnities was 
going on the very day of his coming. And that both ¢his 
death and the arrival of Menelaus were still recent events 
when Telemachus came to Pylos, appears from the allusions 
there to each'. 

The question is then, whether the death of Adgisthus and 
the return of Menelaus (both in this eighth year) are both 
to be supposed to have happened at the end of this year, 
or at the beginning? In answer to which, we should be 
of opinion, that both happened at the beginning ; the death 
of AXgisthus sometime soon after the 13th of Gamelion, Aira 
cyclica 2834, June 20, B.C. 1173, the return of Menelaus 
the ninth day after the day of his death, whatsoever that 
was; for the funeral ceremonies of Avgisthus and Clytemne- 
stra, according to the rule of these times, would probably 
take up nine days‘; and whatsoever the number of days for 
which they were celebrated, Menclaus returned on the last 
of them *. 


death of Clytemnestra, on the same occasion as that of A‘vgisthus. Ho- 
mer seems studiously to have kept the former out of sight; so much so, 
that on Odyss. A. 300. Αἴγισθος, the Scholiast observes, Οὐκ οἶδεν ὁ ποιη- 
τὴς τὸν Κλυταιμνήστρας ὑπὸ παιδὸς φόνον. Cf. ad Τ'. 305. 

* The only objection to this supposition is that when Telemachus ar- 
rived at Sparta, just before the month of Gamelion, B.C. 1171, Menelaus 
was preparing only then to celebrate the marriage of Hermione his daugh- 
ter, and Neoptolemus ; yet Hermione had been betrothed to Neoptole- 
mus, in the last year of the siege of Troy, B.C. 1181, Od. A. 6. Why 


e€ Δ. 82. cf. Pausanias, iii. xxii. 2. h Tbid. 573-581. 
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v. The destruction of the wall of the Greeks, described in 
the passage produced supra!, and supposed to have happened 
after their departure from Troy, stript of its poetical cireum- 
stances, implies no more than the natural effect of an inun- 
dation, occasioned by violent rains; and if the departure is 
supposed to have taken place in June, B.C. 1180, these rains 
might be in course in the order of nature at the next setting 
in of the rainy season, the [!λειάδων δύσις, November, the 
same year. 

vi. The fictitious narrative, in the xivth book of the Odys- 
sey™, may supply a critical intimation of the time of the re- 
turn. A month and six days, after the supposed return of 
the speaker to Crete, were spent at home. On the seventh 
day, (coimciding in all probability with the 7th of the 
month,) he set out on the voyage to Egypt ; for the sake of 
which a north-west wind would be wanted. The Etesian winds, 
as we have explained”, set in every year at or about the 
Heliacal rising of Sirius, (for the age of Homer, on or about 
July 23). But these winds were preceded by the Prodromi, 
which blew from the same quarter as the Etesian winds 
themselves, but not so regularly—and as the ancients reck- 
oned, about eight days before they set in. Hujus (Canis) 


then was not this marriage celebrated in Gamelion, B.C. 1172, if Mene- 
laus returned in Gamelion, B.C. 1173? especially as Hermione herself, 
born before the abduction of Helen, her mother, to Troy, could not have 
been less than 28 years old, at the time of her father’s return, B. C. 1173, 
much later than the usual age at which young women were disposed of in 
marriage. ‘The true answer to this question may be, that Helen, who had 
been separated from her daughter 28 years also, could not be persuaded 
to part with her again, in less than two years; and this difficulty is to be 
solved by appealing to the natural feelings of a mother. But if any one 
is of opinion that this explanation is not satisfactory, it is open to him to 
assume the return of Orestes, and the death of Augisthus, sometime be- 
tween Gamelion 1 and 4, Mra cyclica 2835, June 8-11, B.C. 1172, in 
the eighth year from the death of Agamemnon ezewnte, and the return of 
Menelaus on the ninth day as before, after his death, not later than Game- 
lion 12, June 10, the same year. And this would save every difficulty. 
Having returned only in Gamelion, of the ninth year, since the departure 
from Troy, B.C. 1172, he could not have celebrated his daughter’s mar- 
riage before Gamelion of the tenth, B.C. io types 


1 Page 418. Iliad. M. 5-33. m ΚΞ, 244 sqq. n Supra 465. 
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exortum, says Pliny °, diebus octo ferme Aquilones antece- 
dunt, quos Prodromos appellant. And Pliny dates these in 
the Julian calendar, July 10, as he does the rising of Sirius, 
July 18. 

Now, assuming the date of the return of the speaker 
in this narrative to Crete from Troy to have been meant of 
the first of Gamelion, B.C. 1180, the first of Gamelion that 
year would be June 10, the first of the next month July 10, 
and the seventh of that month (the day of the departure to 
Egypt, for which a wind from the north would be wanted) 
July 16, the eighth day before July 23—and in Homer’s 
time the date of the Prodomi, if that of the rising of Sirius 
was July 23. 

This coincidence may lead to the conjecture that the actual 
date of the return of a part of the Greeks from Troy, if not 
of all, was still known in Homer’s time to have been the 
first of Gamelion, B.C. 1180. We should be of opinion that 
this was the date of the arrival of Nestor at Pylus; and the 
date of his departure. the sixth day before this day, was the 
first Epagomene. The dispute among the Greeks, which 
appears to have preceded this departure, might be upon this 
very question, whether they should return before the end of 
the tenth year, or should wait to the beginning of the ele- 
venth? Those, who were of the former opinion, set out on 
the first Epagomene, and thereby, as we shall see hereafter, 
escaped the storm. Those, who were of the contrary opinion, 
deferred their departure until the first of Gamelion, and 
thereby encountered it. But to this subject we shall have 
occasion to return in the next Dissertation *. 


* We have now taken what we believe to be a complete review of the 
circumstantial allusions, (and certainly of the most significant and im- 
portant of them,) either in the Iliad or in the Odyssey, from which an 
idea might be formed of the nature and constitution of the civil year, and 
of the particular way in which it was falling relatively to the natural, in 
the time of Homer, or of the chronology of the war of Troy. And it must 
be confessed that there is a congruity and a probability in them, numerous 
and minute as they are, which it would be difficult to account for, on any 
principle but that of truth; the effect of which is to give harmony and 
consistency to the most complicated tissue of things, (of the least as well 
as the greatest,) infer se, without any effort or contrivance. 


© H.N. ii. 47. cf. xviii. 68. § 3. 
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We have met with nothing in either of these poems which seems to in- 
volve any difficulty, except the note of time which occurs almost at the end 
of the Iliad—where Helen is made to say of herself— 

"HOn yap viv μοι τόδ᾽ ἐεικοστὸν ἔτος ἐστὶν, 

ἐξ οὗ κεῖθεν ἔβην καὶ ἐμῆς ἀπελήλυθα πάτρης |— 
from which, if the text is sound as it stands, there is no alternative except 
to infer that the tenth year of the war being the twentieth year since she 
came to 'l'roy, she must have come there nine or ten years before the war 
began—that is, the tenth year of the war, and the twentieth year since 
Helen left her own home and came to Troy, being supposed to have be- 
gun more or less alike, and both to have been proceeding pari passu, and 
each of them to have corresponded to B.C. 1181, Helen must have left 
her own home and come to Troy nineteen years before complete, B. C. 
1200—ten years complete before the first year of the war, dated with the 
arrival of the Greeks before Troy, B. C. 1190. 

There is no other mode of explaining these facts, and rendering them 
consistent, except by supposing that for some reason or other there was an 
interval of ten years between the actual abduction of Helen from Sparta 
and the actual beginning of the war, dated with the arrival of the Greeks 
before Troy ; an interval which, under the circumstances of the case, it is 
easy to see, must have been devoted to the preparations for the expedition. 
Nor, when we consider the extent and magnitude of these preparations, 
and how many of the Greeks elsewhere, besides the immediate subjects 
and dependents of Agamemnon and Menelaus, took part in the expedi- 
tion—that it was in fact a general and combined movement of all the 
Greeks both on the mainland and in the islands, and yet in the great ma- 
jority of imstances a voluntary one, the parties in which were free agents, 
open to no influence but that of argument and persuasion, will it appear 
anything extraordinary a priori that between the time when such an expe- 
dition might have been first set on foot, and the time when it was ready to 
set out, there should have been an interval of nine or ten years at least. 
Homer himself has left more than one significant allusion on record, from 
which an idea may be formed how actively and how generally the canvass, 
so to say, on the part of the promoters of the expedition (Menelaus and 
Agamemnon), must have been going on, in all quarters of Greece, long 
before the expedition itself set out: and we saw reason ourselves, in the 
Dissertation on the Pythian Correction of Philammon of Delphi, to con- 
clude that the preparations for the expedition must have been going on for 
the whole of one Pythian cycle at least (B. C. 1098-1090) before they were 
yet complete 2. 

Dio Chrysostom, in his oration entitled Troica, takes it for granted Aga- 
memnon was ten years employed in preparing for the war, and ten years 
employed in the war4. This interval of ten years, between the first prepa- 
rations and the final departure of the expedition, is recognised by Dictys 


1 Iliad. 2. 765. 2 See supra, v- 691. 
Ὁ. ΧΑ 53: ἢ; 4 Ibid. 259. 20. cf. lit. 268. 25 : 269. 5. 
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Cretensis °, though not by Dares Phrygius®; and in the Antehomerica of 
Tzetzes— 

Καὶ τότε δὴ στρατὸς ἐξ ἠπείρων ἠδ᾽ ἀπὸ νήσων 

εἰς ἕν ἀολλίζοντο κατὰ Τρώων ἐρεθέντες, 

οἷς δέκα δὴ λυκάβαντες ἀγειρομένοις παρέδραμον 

ἐξ οὗ ἔβη ποτὶ Τροίην κούρη Τυνδαρεώνη 7— 
and though none of these authorities per se could be considered decisive 
on such a question, yet taken along with the necessary inference from the 
statement of Helen in Homer, which cannot be explained on any other 
principle—even these may be allowed their weight, as evidences of an old 
and well-authenticated tradition to this effect among the Greeks them- 
selves. 

That the preparations for the expedition began 1g or 20 years before the 
capture of Troy is argued by the scholiasts of antiquity from the age of 
Neoptolemus, in the last year of the war—18, or 19, or 20, too. The tradition 
with respect to Neoptolemus seems to have been that he was born a year 
after the expedition was first set on foot. The Scholiast in loc. 8, assum- 
ing a preparation of ten years, and the birth of Neoptolemus in the second 
year, argues accordingly: Γεγέννηται οὖν ὁ Νεοπτόλεμος περὶ τὴν πρώτην 
ἔξοδον, ὡς εἶναι αὐτὸν ιη΄ ἐνιαυτῶν : i.e. when he joined the Greeks before 
Troy at last. And what he meant by περὶ τὴν πρώτην ἔξοδον in this in- 
stance, may be inferred from a preceding scholium on Iliad. I. 668: Σκῦ- 
pov ἑλών : Eine δὲ τὴν Σκῦρον (ὁ ᾿Αχιλλεὺς) ὅτε εἰς Αὐλίδα ἐστρατηλόγουν, 
(i, 6. the Greeks in general were collecting their forces against the as- 
sembly at Aulis,) διὰ τὸ εἶναι ἐκεῖ Δόλοπας ἀποστάντας τῆς Πηλέως dpyis.. 
τότε δὲ καὶ τὸν Νεοπτόλεμον ἐπαιδοποιήσατο" κ' δὲ ἔτη ἐστὶ πάσης τῆς παρα- 
σκευῆς τοῦ πολέμου, ὥστε δύναται ὁ Νεοπτόλεμος ὁκτωκαιδεκαέτης στρατεύειν 
—though in this particular instance a twenty years’ preparation must be 
an error for one of ten years—otherwise Neoptolemus, instead of being 
only eighteen years of age when he came before Troy at last, must have 
been 28 at least *. 


* Another of these scholiasts indeed (for it could scarcely have been the same 
in both instances), commenting on the words of Achilles, Iliad. T. 326— 
᾿Εὲ τὸν Os Σκύρῳ μοι ἔνι τρέφεται φίλος vids, 
εἴ που ἔτι ζώει γε, Νεοπτόλεμος θεοειδή---- 


denies this fact: Οὐκ ἦσαν δὲ, says he, ἀπὸ τῆς ἁρπαγῆς Ἑλένης ἕως τῆς ἁλώσεως 
κ' tn’ οὐκ ἂν γὰρ καιρὸν εἶχεν γαμηθῆναι Πηνελόπη, καὶ Τηλέμαχος ἣν ἂν λ' ἐτῶν 
«,7.A. But this was directly to contradict Homer. And as to what is here in- 
sinuated about the age of Penelope, viz. that on the same supposition she must 
have been too old to be married again, at the time of the return of Ulysses, 30 
years after the rape of Helen—if Penelope was married to Ulysses only a year 
before the expedition actually set out, i.e. B. C. 1191, she might have been only 
eleven years old at that time; and in that case she could not have been more 
than 31 B. C. 1171, in the year of the return of Ulysses—no older, in fact, than 


νι τό, Τὺ 3 ἢ ἢ: 6 Cf. ad fin. 7 Vers. 166. 
8 Ad Iliad. 2. 765. cf. Eustathius, ad v. 765. 1374. 48. 
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That the expedition itself, after all was ready, could not have taken 
place before B. C. 1190, besides the proofs to that effect which have been 
adduced in the present, and the preceding, Dissertation, may be argued in 
like manner from the age of Orestes, at the time of the death of Agamem- 
non—and at the time of the death of AYgisthus. Orestes indeed is not 
mentioned by Homer in the Iliad—but that is no proof that he was not 
then born—especially as the contrary appears clearly from the Odyssey. 
According to Euripides, he had been already born, but was still an infant, 
when Menelaus and Agamemnon set out for Troy— 

Βρέφος yap ἦν τότ᾽ ἐν Κλυταιμνήστρας χεροῖν, 
ὅτ᾽ ἐξέλειπον μέλαθρον ἐς Τροίαν ἰών 8. 
Pindar, alluding to his escape at the death of Agamemnon, attributes it to 
Arsinoé his τρόφος or nurse— 
Tov δὴ, φονευομένου 

πατρὸς, Apowda*, Κλυταιμνήστρας 

χειρῶν ὕπο κρατερᾶν, ἐκ δόλου 

τροφὸς ἄνελε δυσπενθέος 9. 
On which the scholiast: Φερεκύδης δὲ Λαοδάμειαν λέγων αὐτὴν, τὸν ταύτης 
φησὶ παῖδα ἀνῃρῆσθαι ὑπὸ Δἰγίσθου, νομιζόμενον ᾿Ορέστην εἶναι, τὸν δὲ ᾿Ορέ- 
στην ἐκκλαπέντα εἶναι τριῶν ἐτῶν, ὡς ‘HpddSwpos ἐν Πελοπείᾳ. Here the 
τριῶν ἐτῶν is manifestly a corruption of the true reading, τριῶν καὶ δέκα 
ἐτῶν, (vy ἐτῶν---ποΐ γ΄ ἑτῶν, in which the « some time or other got con- 
founded with the last letter in the εἶναι, just preceding it,) that only being 
possible of the age of Orestes, at the death of his father, if he had already 
attained to the age of manhood, at the death of A®gisthus, eight years 
after. And that this must have been the case, may be inferred from 
Homer— 

Ἔκ yap ᾽Ορέσταο τίσις ἔσσεται Atpeidao, 
ὀππότ᾽ ἂν ἡβήσῃ τε καὶ ἧς ἱμείρεται αἴης 1ῦ. 

For this could not denote less than the age of an ἔφηβος, which, as we 
shall see hereafter, was sixteen at least complete—and it is evidently in- 
tended here of the age of manhood, which could not be reckoned, in like 


Hermione, the daughter of Menelaus and Helen, of whom her father was dispos- 
ing in marriage, when Telemachus arrived at Sparta, that same year. Yet the 
former scholiast is not consistent in remarking further, on Iliad. 2. 765, that both 
Telemachus, and Pisistratus, and Megapenthes, and Orestes, were of the same 
age as Neoptolemus, and all alike about 18 at the conclusion of the war (B. C. 
1180). On this principle they must all have been 27 or 28 at the time of the 
return of Ulysses, B. C. 1171—though the truth is, none of them was more 
than twenty at this very time—Telemachus and Pisistratus, as we have already 
seen, (see supra, page 397 note,) Megapenthes and Orestes, as we shall see by 
and by. 
* Cf. Aischylus, Chiécephori, 732. Γείλισσα or Κίλισσα. 


8 Orestes, 377. cf. Iphigenia in Aulide, 465. 621. 1623. In Tauris, 230-235 : 


ΟΝ 834, 835. 
9 Pythia, xi. 25. 10 Odyss. A. 40: T. 307. 
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manner, at less than 1g or 20. And if Orestes was actually 13, i.e. 12 
years old complete, at the time of the death of Agamemnon, B.C. 1180, 
he would be 21, i. e. 20 years old complete, eight years after, B.C. 1172, 
at the death of Aigisthus. And that this must have been his age when 
he revenged the death of his father, as handed down by tradition, might 
be inferred from the argument of the Electra of Sophocles ; Nov δὲ μετὰ 
εἴκοσιν ἔτη ἐπανιὼν σῦν αὐτῷ πρὸς TO” Apyos δείκνυσιν αὐτῷ τὰ ἐν Άργει 1}: 
and from the fact reported by the scholiast on that play 2; Τινὲς δόλιχόν 
φασιν ἀγωνίσασθαι ᾿Ορέστην, ὅς ἐστιν εἴκοσι στάδια, εἴκοσιν ἐτῶν dvta—but 
chiefly from the fact recorded by Velleius Paterculus 18, that he reigned 
7° years *, dated from the death of Aigisthus, and died at yo—which, if 
true, necessarily implies that he began to reign at 207. 

To return then to the case of Helen, B. ©. 1200, if that was really the 
date of her abduction from Sparta. We have often had occasion to ob- 
serve that the age of marriage for females in Greece was as early as 11 or 
1214: and Helen, whose singular beauty would make her an object of 
peculiar attraction, we may, without any violence to antecedent probability, 
suppose, if necessary, to have been married as early as ten or eleven, and 
to have had her first child § as early as eleven or twelve. We have seen 


* The scholiast on the Orestes, vers. 1640, Παρράσιον, observes, ᾿Ασκληπιάδης ἐν 
᾿Αρκαδίᾳ φησὶ τὸν ᾽Ορέστην ὑπὸ ὄφεως ἀναιρεθῆναι ἑβδομήκοντα ér@v—in which, on 
this principle, there must have been a confusion of the length of his reign with the 
length of his life. That Orestes was believed to have died and to have been 
buried in Arcadia (at Tegea too in Arcadia) appears from Herodotus, i. 67, 68. 

Τ᾽ Photius, (Codex 190. 148. 40,) on the authority of the Nova Historia of 
Ptolemy, son of Hepheestion, tells us Orestes was born at the feast of Demeter, 
surnamed Erinnys. De quo fides sit penes auctorem. The age of Pylades, whom 
the tragedians associate with Orestes in the same work of vengeance on the mur- 
derers of his father, (though Homer is silent about him,) at this time, would be 
some argument of that of Orestes; and Pylades, in the Iphigenia in Tauris, 820, 
is supposed to have been still unborn at the time of the sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
ive. B.C: 1190. : 

Pylades, by the scholia on the Orestes, ad vers. 753, is represented as the soa 
of Anaxibia, ad 1547, as the son of Kydragora ; in either case as the son of the 
daughter of Atreus, and the sister of Agamemnon. cf. ad vers. 1226. 

§ It is clear from Homer, that Helen had never more than this one child—- 
born before her abduction by Paris— 

“Ἑλένῃ δὲ θεοὶ γόνον οὐκέτ᾽ ἔφαινον, 
ἐπειδὴ τὸ πρῶτον ἐγείνατο παῖδ᾽ ἐρατεινὴν, 
Ἕρμιόνην---- Od. A. 12. cf. 263. 


ὋὉππότε δεῦρο 
Sa a ¢ , , ΄- 
viel σῷ ἑπόμην, θάλαμον γνωτούς τε λιποῦσα, 
παῖδά τε τηλυγέτην καὶ ὁμηλικίην ἐρατεινήν. 
Iliad. fF. 173. 
11 Cf. ad vers. 13, 14. 12 Ad vers. 686. ἴθι is 


14 Cf. also our Dissertations on the Principles and Arrangement of an Harmony 
of the Gospels, i. 399. 494: iii. 415. 
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Section X.—On the Personal History of Homer, according 
to the tradition and belief of antiquity ; and especially on 
his age and birthplace. 


If the date of the Iliad was B.C. 910, and that of the 
Odyssey B. C. 909, and if the true date of the capture of 
Troy (as we hope to shew in the next Dissertation) was 
B. C. 1181; the actual interval between the earlier of those 
poems and the capture of Troy must have been 271 years at 
least: and though this is something considerable in itself, 
yet even this brings Homer five or six hundred years nearer 
to the events of which he treats, and the scenes which he de- 
scribes, than any of the commentators upon him could have 


that she was carried off by Theseus, with the intention of making her his 
wife as soon as her age would permit—according to some authorities at 
ten years of age 15, according to others at seven 16, Nor is there any dif_i- 
culty whatsoever in supposing that if she was carried away by Paris, B.C. 
1200, she was married when she was eleven years old, B. C. 1202, and be- 
came the mother of Hermione, B.C. 1201, when she was only twelve: 
and even on that supposition she might not be more than 31 complete, 
B.C. 1181, at the time of the capture of Troy, nor more than 41, B.C. 
1171, at the time of her return home with Menelaus: nor probably more 
than ten years older than Penelope at the same time. 


Yet Soph. Electra, 539, supposes Menelaus to have had two children by her be- 
fore the Raptus—(cf. the Scholia in loc.): Nicostratus and Hermione, according to 
the Fragment of Hesiod, quoted there : and the scholia on Theocritus (Idyll. xviii. 
45,) suppose him to have had as many as five—three sons and two daughters. The 
scholiast on Iliad, T.175, just quoted, observes from Porphyry: Ὁ δὲ Πορφύριος 
ἐν τοῖς μηρικοῖς ζητήμασιν οὕτω pnalv’ Ἑλένης τε καὶ Μενελάου ἱστορεῖ Δίεθος 
παῖδα Μορράφιον ... ἀφ᾽ οὗ τὸ τῶν Μορραφίων γένος ἐν Πέρσαις. ὡς δὲ Κιναίθων, 
Νικόστρατον. παρὰ δὲ Λακεδαιμονίοις Ἑλένης δύο παῖδες τιμῶνται, Νικόστρατος καὶ 
Αἰθιόλας. Cf. ad Odyss. Δ. 11: Οἱ δὲ νεώτεροι Ἑλένης μὲν καὶ ᾿Αλεξάνδρου Κόρυ- 
θον ἢ Ἕλενον, ἐκ δὲ Μενελάου Νικόστρατον, γενεαλογοῦσιν. 

It is possible Menelaus might have had a son Nicostratus, as well as one 
called Megapenthes—but born of one of his ancille, like him: and this ap- 
pears to have heen Pausanias’ opinion: ii. xviii. 5: iii. xviii. 7: xix. 10. With 
respect to Megapenthes, who only is recognised, and as so born, by Homer, we 
should be entirely of opinion that he was born after the Raptus Helene—some 
time between B.C. 1200 and B.C. 11g90—and was probably not much more 
than twenty B. C. 1171, when Telemachus visited Sparta. Cf. Schol. ad Odyss. 
A. 11. 

15 Diodorus Sic. iv. 63. 
16 Tzetzes ad Lycopes, 103. 183. 513: cf. supra, iv. 43. 511. 
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been. It is reasonable therefore to presume that many more 
historical reminiscences of those events and those scenes, 
many more local traditions and memorials might be still in 
existence in his time, than in that of his commentators; and 
if every living memento of the scenes and actions in the 
Iliad or the Odyssey had not yet been obliterated five or six 
centuries after the time of Homer himself, much less could 
they all have disappeared before his time. 

Strabo indeed has told us? no vestiges of the ancient 
Ilium were to be seen in his time 4. Its remains had all 
been used up in the building of the modern city. But even 
this implies that they were once in existence, long after the 
destruction of the ancient Troy; and Strabo himself speaks 
of the distance of the ancient from the modern Ilium (30 
stades") as a well ascertained point. If so, the site of the 
former must have been as well known as that of the latter. 
The temple of Apollo Thymbreeus, (one, as old as the Trojan 
era 5.) was known to have been ten stades distant from the 
ancient city ἢ. There are frequent allusions in the scholia on 
the Iliadv, to the topography of the plain of Troy, and to 
objects there, still distinguishable, even in their time, with 
more or less of certainty *: and much more might they be 
expected to occur in the Iliad itself. Such is the reference 
to the hill of Batieia or Myrine*, to the tomb of Ausyétes y, 
to the Callicolone 2, to the tomb of Ilus, and the wild fig tree 
there, to the φηγὸς or beech tree», (objects or places, still 
recognised under the same names, in the time of Strabo.) 
and to the different localities, mentioned in the account of 
the pursuit of Hector round the walls of the city4. On the 


* Cf. in particular, ad T. 254... Ἡ δὲ δρῦς mpd τῆς Ἰλίου ἦν. And 
again, Avo εἰσὶ gyyol’ ὑφ᾽ 7 μὲν ἱερὸν Διὸς (cf. E. 693, H. 60) ὑφ᾽ 7 δὲ 
Ἴλου τάφος. 


P xiii. i. 97 sqq. cf. Eustath. ad Il. 255, 23: YT. 53. 1195, 43: X. 148. 


A. 163. 459. 34- 1263, 26. 
4 Ibid. τοῦ Ὁ. x B. 811. Y B. 793. 
τ Ibid. 106 b. ae Reet nine 
8 See supra, pag. 457 note CMG SE. 125.: AY 771: οἷ. Ζ. 
t Hesychius, Θύμβρα. cf. Strabo, 433: 2. 340. 


ἘΠῚ: 1. 107 a, Ὁ: 

v Cf. ad Z. 433: H. 22-60: K. 415: 
A τύ ῖγι. 57: ας 5. 553: 2a 
166. 208: also Eustath. ad B. 465. 


OZ, 227 1: 35.1.3. Δ. 176: 

© xiii. i. 106 a-107 b. cf. Theophr. 
lsh Hl ie 15. 

dX, 145-157. 208. 
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other hand, in allusion to such things as could not possibly 
have survived to the time of Homer, his language is per- 
ceptibly different—for instance to the gates cf the ancient 
city— 

Aiwa δ᾽ ἔπειθ᾽ ἵκανον ὅθι Σκαιαὶ πύλαι ἦσαν 5. 

The same peculiarity of idiom, in referring to certain re- 
markable objects or scenes of external nature, appears in the 
Odyssey also, though not so frequently as m the Iliad; im- 
plying that those too were still in existence in the time of 
the poet himself: for example, the description of the harbour 
of Phorkys in Ithaca, where Ulysses was landed ἢ, 

All these intimations of the true time of these two poems, 
relatively to that of the events which they record, lead to 
the same inference, that the date of the Iliad could not have 
been indefinitely later than the war of Troy, nor that of the 
Odyssey than the Νόστος of Ulysses. Yet it must be ad- 
mitted that, were the proofs to the same effect derivable from 
the chronology of these two poems, and the relation of the 
calendar of which both make use to the Primitive, to be left 
out of sight, nothing would be discoverable in either of them, 
from which its age could be determined with certainty. 

It might perhaps be inferred from the allusion to Telema- 
chus, in the Odyssey, 

Ἢ δ᾽ ἵνα μιν κλέος ἐσθλὸν ἐν ἀνθρώποισιν ἔχησιν E— 

(‘‘may have,” not “might have’”’)—that his fame was not 
yet extinct even in Homer’s time; and that might possibly 
have been the case, and yet no certain inference to that effect 
could be drawn from these words, which are merely the re- 
petition in terms of A. 95, in the speech of Athena—where 
they could have had no meaning except that Telemachus, by ~ 
what he was there recommended to do, should gain himself a 
name and a reputation among his own contemporaries, and 
not with posterity. 

In like manner, though from the allusion to the posterity 
of Aineas, which occurs in the Iliad}, it may be a necessary 
inference that some of them were known or believed to have 


SIMSON ὉΠ Ὶ BIER bags) 3 ΠΊΜΙΣ: ΓΝ. 96-112. 345, 346. 
X. 360. On the allusion at I. 354, the er. 78. 
scholiast has the note—‘H διπλῆ" ὅτι h ¥. 302-308. cf. the Hymn to A- 
πλυθυντικῶς εἶπε τὴν πύλην, μίαν οὖσαν. _ phrodite, 197. 
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been still reigning on the spot, m Homer’s time, it cannot 
be inferred that these were his grandchildren, and conse- 
quently that Homer was living in the second generation after 
the war of Troy. His grandchildren are mentioned ; but so 
are their children too, and, for anything which appears to the 
contrary, to an indefinite extent in the line of descent— 

Kai παίδων παῖδες, τοί κεν μετόπισθε γένωνται. 

The date of the Iliad being supposed B.C. 910, and that 
of the Odyssey B.C. 909, and the date of the return of the 
Heraclidz, the year before the institution of the Carneai, 
B.C. 1097; Homer must have been 187 years later than the 
return of the Heraclidz, and the Dorian occupation of the 
Peloponnese: and as no allusion to either of these events 
occurs in the Ihad or the Odyssey, this has been sometimes 
construed into an argument that he must have lived or writ- 
ten before either of them had yet happened. Nothing how- 
ever can be more illogical, or more precarious, than the 
argument from sé/ence, especially in a poem, not an history. 
It would be difficult to shew what occasion there was either 
in the Iliad or in the Odyssey to have alluded to these events ; 
and if there was no reason to mention them, in the natural 
course of the subject, why must Homer have gone out of his 
way to refer to either, merely to satisfy posterity that he was 
not ignorant of it ? 

But if any one notwithstanding is disposed to allow more 
weight to this negative argument of his age, than, in our 
opinion, it would be entitled to under any circumstances, he 
is bound to consider first of all that the allusions to past 
events, not strictly a part of the action or subject matter of 
the Ihad or the Odyssey, which occur in either, are almost 
without exception references to things which belong to an 
era anterior to that of each of these poems. This distinction 
in the nature and relation of the historical episodes of the 
Iliad or the Odyssey, over and above their proper subject, is 
something remarkable; and when we consider the evident 
pleasure and satisfaction with which Homer himself dwells 
on these recollections of the times which preceded the Trojan 
war, and how he loses no opportunity of bringing them in, 
whereever the course and order of his subject suggested them, 

i Supra, Vol. v. 381 566. 
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in the shape of so many long and circumstantial, as well as 
beautiful and interesting, digressions, it is really surprising 
how little should be found in either of his poems, relative to 
the times and occurrences of a later period. Everything 
historical, in the Iliad or the Odyssey, beyond and beside the 
proper argument and subject matter of either, is retrospective, 
not prospective. 

He is bound also to consider that the return of the 
Heraclidze in itself would have been an event of little im- 
portance; and one which Homer might have had little in- 
ducement to mention on its own account. And accompanied 
as it was de facto by the dispossession of all or the greater 
part of the former inhabitants of the Peloponnese, and the 
settlement of a race of strangers there in their stead—if it 
was a great political revolution which could never be lost 
sight of in subsequent Grecian history, it was one in which 
the immediate sufferers were the Ionic Greeks, and the im- 
mediate gainers were the Dorian: and while it laid the foun- 
dation of two great and comprehensive divisions of the Hel- 
lenic family, it laid the foundation also of the mutual jea- 
lousies, antipathies, and rivalries, which ever after subsisted 
between them, and were only strengthened and confirmed by 
time, until they broke out at last in their worst and most 
serious effect, the Peloponnesian war itself. If Homer was 
an [onic Greek, we must allow him the feelings of one of his 
nation ; and no Ionic Greek, either at the time, or long after, 
could have thought of a revolution, which had deprived his 
countrymen, by an unjust aggression, of their hereditary 
possessions, and driven them as outcasts and exiles to find a 
new home wheresoever they could, without a lively sense of 
the injury which had been done them, and a corresponding 
feeling of indignation. 

Certain at least it is, that, whether for this or for any other 
reason, no direct allusion occurs in the Iliad or the Odyssey 
to this most important of all the events in Grecian history, 
between the Trojan war and the time of Homer, the return 
of the Heraclidee, and the settlement of the Dorians in the 
Peloponnese ; and yet it may be questioned whether an in- 
direct allusion to it is not discoverable in them. ‘The - 
Dorians are once mentioned by name, in the Odyssey, among 
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the various races which nominally indeed before the time of 
the speaker, Ulysses, but really only before the time of 
Homer, are supposed to have been settled and living in 
Crete. 
Ἔν μὲν ᾿Αχαιοὶ, 
ἐν δ᾽ ᾿Ετεόκρητες μεγαλήτορες, ἐν δὲ Κύδωνες, 
Δωριέες τε τριχάϊκες, δῖοί τε Πελασγοί ". 

Now though Herodotus! calls the Dorians an “E6vos πουλυ- 
πλάνητον κάρτα, and gives a circumstantial account of their 
migrations from one quarter to another, from as far back as 
the time of Deucalion, there is no proof from history, nor 
any good reason to believe, that before their settlement in 
the Peloponnese they were distinguished by this migratory 
disposition, that they had any superabundant population, or 
any inducement to migrate of their own accord. The mother 
cities of the Doric community, Βοιὸν, Κυτίνιον, and ᾿Βρινεὸν, 
are recognised by Thucydides™, in the times just before the 
Peloponnesian war, as still in existence in the very same 
quarter as at the time of the return of the Heraclide, and 
the Dorian conquest itself. It is far from improbable there- 
fore that before this invasion and occupation of the Pelopon- 
nese, the Dorians had sent no colonies out in any direction ; 
and after their settlement in that country, the very first 
colony sent out by them, of which we read in Greek history, 
was one from the Peloponnese, and one to Crete, under 
Althamenes", the grandson of Temenus, one of the leaders 
of the Heraclide at the return, whose lot it was to settle in 
Argolis. We cannot help thinking therefore that, in this in- 
cidental allusion to Dorians, among the other settlers in 
Crete before the time of Homer, the great historical fact also 
of the return of the Heraclidze, assisted by the Dorians, and 
of the settlement of the latter in the Peloponnese, is impli- 
citly recognised. 

As no question ever excited greater interest anciently than 
this of the age of Homer, and the cognate one of his birth- 
place or country, so on none does more appear to have been 


k @d. T. 175. cf. Herod. viii. 31: Mm Δ FO7 PS Ta 02. 61 12. 18: 
Thucyd. i. 107: Diodor, xi. 79: Strabo, n Conon, Amy. μζ΄. Phot. Bibl. Cod. 
ix. 4. 290, 291. X. 4. 371 b: Aischi- 186: cf. Diodor. v. 59. 80: Strabo, x. 
nes, De Falsa, ὃ 122: Schol. in Pind. 4. 378 ἃ. 381 a: xiv. 2. 195 a: Pau- 
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written, or so many and such different opinions to have been 
proposed. Seneca observes on this subject®: Quatuor millia 
librorum Didymus grammaticus scripsit....in his libris de 
patria Homeri queritur— as if all, or the principal part, of 
those four thousand bocks had been occupied with this one 
topic. On no question consequently, still undecided in an- 
cient times, and transmitted in that state to modern ones, is 
the discovery of the truth so much perplexed by the multi- 
tude and conflict of different opimions, as on these two; and 
if the determination of either is still to be left to authority, 
as it has hitherto been, the end of the controversies on either 
must be considered as hopeless and as remote as ever. 

We have reason therefore to congratulate ourselves that 
the mode of proceeding to which we have had recourse in 
this, and in the preceding, Dissertation, upon the question of 
the age of Homer, is independent of testimony αὖ extra, and 
requires nothing but the internal evidence of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey themselves, cleared up and rendered significant 
by the hght of the primitive calendar. It is consequently 
superfluous for our proper purpose to produce these opinions 
or testimonies of the ancients; which have often been collected 
by the learned in modern times, and by none more diligently 
than the late Mr. Clintonp. If we refer to them at all, be- 
fore we take our leave of the subject of the present Disserta- 
tion, it shall be only to notice and particularize those among 
them which either coincide with, or approximate closely to, 
the conclusions at which we ourselves have arrived in this 
and the preceding Dissertation. For it is a remarkable fact, 
and well worthy the attention of the reader, that those very 
conclusions respecting the age of Homer, or of his poems, to 
which we have been led by the method of reasoning peculiar 
to our own inquiries, are such as many of the ancients were 
led to by their inquiries also, though proceeding in a totally 
different manner, and reasoning from data of a totally diffe- 
rent kind. 

1. "Ad? οὗ “Ὅμηρος ὁ ποιητὴς ἐφάνη ἔτη FJ HAAAATII κ᾽, τ λ. 4 
These characters represent the number 649, and they imply 
that the appearance or acme of the poet Homer was 643 
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years before the common epoch of all the entries on the 
marble, the archontic year of Diognetus, B.C. 264. This 
gives the acme of Homer B.C. 907, only three years later 
than the date of the Iliad. 

11. Apollodorus’ date of the capture of Troy (as we hope to 
see in the next Dissertation) was B.C. 1184; and his date 
for the age of Homer was 240 years after Troja capta’, 1. 6. 
B.C. 944: which, if understood of his birth, would be con- 
sistent with B. C. 910, as that of his acme. 

11. Ὅμηρος δὲ οὔπω ἧδεν, GAN οἱ μὲν Τροίας ἁλούσης, οἱ δὲ 
ὀλίγαις 7) ὀκτὼ γενεαῖς ὕστερον, ἐπιθέσθαι αὐτὸν τῇ ποιήσει λέγου- 
σιν κ,τι λ.δ. At the ordinary rate of a generation (30 years,) 
eight generations would be equivalent to 240 years. Accord- 
ing to Herodotus’ estimate of itt (three generations in 100 
years, or one in 33,) they would represent a period of 264 
years, which, referred to Apollodorus’ epoch of Troja capta, 
would give the composition of the Iliad B. C. 920. 

iv. Incipiemus igitur a Solone claro; quoniam de Homero 
et Hesiodo inter omnes fere scriptores constitit «tatem eos 
egisse vel isdem fere temporibus, vel Homerum aliquanto 
antiquiorem: utrumque autem ante Romam conditam vixisse 
Sylviis Albz regnantibus, annis post bellum Trojanum, ut 
Cassius in primo Annalium de Homero atque Hesiodo scri- 
ptum reliquit, plus centum atque sexaginta; ante Romam au- 
tem conditam, ut Cornelius Nepos in primo Chronicorum de 
Homero dixit, annis circiter centum et sexaginta". Corne- 
hius Nepos’ date of the urbs condita was the Polybianv; 160 
years before which exactly would give the age of Homer, 
B.C. 910, the very year to which we ourselves have fixed it *. 


* Itis however to be observed that, according to Jerome, Cornelius Nepos 
dated the age of Homer one hundred years before the first Olympiad: Chron. 
ad Ann. rior. In Latina historia, says he, ad verbum hec scripta reperi- 
mus: Agrippa apud Latinos regnante Homerus poeta in Grecia claruit, 
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v. Smyrna... Homero vati patria exstitit ; qui post [hum 
captum anno ducentesimo septuagesimo secundo rebus hu- 
manis excessit, Agrippa Sylvio Tiberini filio Albz regnante, 
anno ante urbem conditam centesimo sexagesimo. inter 
quem et Hesiodum poétam, qui in auspiciis Olympiadis 
primee obiit, centum triginta octo anni medi fuerunt Γ. 
Solinus’ date of the Urbs condita was B. C. 752 ; 160 years 
before which give the death of Homer, B. C. 912, 272 years 
later than B. C. 1184, (Solinus’ date of the capture of Troy *,) 
and 138 years before Olymp. 1. 2-3, Β. C. 774. 

vi. Among other dates of the age of Homer, assigned by 
Suidas y, one is from Porphyry—Ev τῇ φιλοσόφῳ toropiaz— 
132 years before the first Olymp. B.C. 776, 1. 6. B. C, 908 ; 
and 275 years post Troj. captam—which supposes the date 
of the capture itself B.C. 1183. In like manner, his date of 
the age of Hesiod, according to Suidas 8, being 32 years be- 
fore the first Olympiad, (B. C. 808,) and that of Homer 100 
years before this of Hesiod, this also gives the age of Homer, 
according to Porphyry, B. C. 908. 

vii. Velleius Paterculus’ date of the acme of Homer was 
950 years before his own time >, i.e. before the consular year 
of M. Vinicius, U. C. 783, A. Ὁ. 30; which gives the age of 
Homer B. Ὁ. 921— 


Atque uni cedit Homero, 
Propter mille annos ‘— 


on which the scholiast: Dinumerato tempore fortasse usque 
ad eetatem suam, poéta dixit mille annos fluxisse ex tempore 
Homeri. fuit autem Homerus annis ante urbem conditam 
centum Lx, post [lium captum ducentis tx. This would 


ut testatur Apollodorus grammaticus, et Euphorbus historicus, ante urbem 
conditam annis exxiv. et ut ait Cornelius Nepos, ante Olympiadem primam 
annis c. If the text of Jerome is not here in error, (c. for cxxxiv. the dif- 
ference between B.C. 910 and B.C. 776,) there would be no mode of 
reconciling this statement with that of A. Gellius, except by under- 
standing the latter of the birth, and Jerome’s of the acme, of Homer, ac- 
cording to Nepos. If Homer was born B. C. 910 he would have been 34 
B.C. 876, just 100 years before B.C. 776, and just 124 before B. C. 752, 
the Capitoline date of the Foundation. 
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‘give the age of Homer B.C. 7534160, or B. C. 913, and 
Troja capta B.C. 918 +260, B.C. 1173. Juvenal was writ- 
ing his Satires about A. D. 1204; a thousand years before 
which would give the age of Homer B.C. 881, when he must 
certainly have been living, and in the acme of his reputation. 
Pliny too has the same statement in general for the age of 
Homer—Ante annos prope mille®, relatively to his own time; 
and as he was writing his own work A. D.76f, this gives the 
age of Homer not earlier than B.C. 925, and probably some- 
thing considerably later. 

vu. The tradition which made Lycurgus, the Spartan legis- 
lator, the contemporary of Homer, is too well attested not to 
be taken into account, on the question of the true age of the 
latter. Cujus (scil. Homeri8) etsi incerta sunt tempora, ta- 
men annis multis fuit ante Romulum; siquidem non infra 
superiorem Lycurgum ἢ fuit, a quo est disciplina Lacedeemo- 
niorum adstricta legibus—Et multis ante seculis Lycurgum, 
cujus temporibus Homerus etiam fuisse ante hanc urbem 
conditam traditurk. The age of Lycurgus, as determinable 
from the true date of the Olympiad of Iphitus!, was B. C. 
880 ; at which time there can be no doubt Homer also must 
have heen alive and flourishing. It is to be observed how- 
ever that, according to the same tradition which made Ly- 
curgus the contemporary of Homer, his poems also were first 
brought into Greece by Lycurgus; which, whether true or 
false, implies that they had already been written, and made 
public out of the Peloponnese at least, before the historical 
epoch of Lycurgus, B. C. 880—and how consistent that 
would be with our assumed date of their composition, B. C. 
910 and B.C. 909, is evident. This date, however, being 
just 30 years before the acme of Lycurgus, it serves to ex- 
plain and confirm another statement of Cicero’s, which occurs 
in his lately recovered treatise De Republica™; Homerum 
autem qui minimum dicunt Lycurgi etati triginta annis an- 


ἃ Cf. our Origg. Kal. Ital. ii. 633. Lycurgus, Lycurgus the orator. ef. Bru- 
e H.N. vii. 16. p.94. As indeed he tus, 9, 36. 
has for Hesiod’s, H. N. xiv. τ, Ante © Tusculan.; v..3,.7- τῇ Plut. Ly- 
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teponunt fere: for this too, referred to B.C. 880, as the true 
age of Lycurgus, gives that of Homer B.C. 910. 

With respect to the parentage, and the birth-place or 
country of Homer, the oldest authority to which we could 
appeal at present is the hymn to Apollo, or hymn to Delos— 

"ANN ἄγεθ᾽ ἱλήκοι μὲν ᾿Απόλλων ᾿Αρτέμιδι ξὺν, 
χαίρετε δ᾽ ὑμεῖς πᾶσαι, ἐμεῖο δὲ καὶ μετόπισθε 
μνήσασθ', ὁππότε κέν τις ἐπιχθονίων ἀνθρώπων 
ἐνθάδ᾽ ἀνείρηται ξεῖνος ταλαπείριος ἐλθών" 

ἮὮ κοῦραι τίς δ᾽ ὕμμιν ἀνὴρ ἥδιστος ἀοιδῶν 
ἐνθάδε πωλεῖται, καὶ τέῳ τέρπεσθε μάλιστα ; 
ὑμεῖς δ᾽ εὖ μάλα πᾶσαι ὑποκρίνασθ᾽ εὐφήμως *. 

Τυφλὸς avnp* οἰκεῖ δὲ Χίῳ ἔνι παιπαλοέσσῃ᾽ 
τοῦ πᾶσαι μετόπισθεν ἀριστεύουσιν ἀοιδαί Ὁ, 

Yet even here it is not asserted that Homer was a native 
of Chios; only that, at the supposed time of the composition 
of this Delian procwm, as Thucydides calls it, he was living 
in Chios: and that, though no native of Chios, he might 
some time or other have lived there, even if that circum- 
stance of his personal history had not been expressly handed 
down by tradition 5, no one could have considered a priori 
improbable, much less impossible. The real author of this 
hymn to Apollo, according to the Scholiast on Pindar, was 
the founder of the order of the Ομηρίδαι in the sense of the 
“Ῥαψῳδοὶ, Κύναιθος of Chios, whose age we have seen reason to 
determine to B.C. 504P; though Thucydides seems to have 
considered it a genuine production of Homer’s4, and pos- 
sibly drew from it the inference that he was a native of 
Chios +. That the Chians claimed him there can be no 


* So Thucydides reads. 


+ It is observable too that this hymn is the oldest testimony extant at 
present which gives any countenance to the tradition that Homer was 
blind. With respect to the truth of this tradition—that Homer might 
have become blind in the course of his life (especially if he lived to be go) 
was a possible contingency ; but that he had lost the faculty of seeing and 


» Ver. 165 sqq. cf. Thucyd. iii. 104. 72: Callimachus, Epigramm. vi.: Strabo, 
ο Cf. the Vita per Herodotum, xvii- χίν. 4. 382 b: Phot. Lex. Κρεώφυλος : 
xxvii. : Steph. Byz. in Βολισσός : Thu- Scholia in Platon. ii. 421: Resp. x. 
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question ; and though Aristotle doubted of the truth of this 
claim*™, (καὶ Χῖοι Ὅμηρον οὐκ ὄντα πολίτην,) Simonides be- 
lieved in it— 

Οὐδὲν ἐν ἀνθρώποισι μένει χρῆμ᾽ ἔμπεδον αἰεί: 

ἕν δὲ τὸ κάλλιστον Χῖος ἔειπεν ἀνήρ" 

οἵη περ φύλλων γενεὴ 8 τοίηδε καὶ ἀνδρῶν "--- 
And so did Theocritus— 

Καὶ Μουσᾶν ὄρνιχες, ὅσοι ποτὶ Χῖον ἀοιδὸν 

ἀντία κοκκύζοντες ἐτώσια μοχθίζοντιν-- 

Ὑμῖν κῦδος ἄνακτες ἐμήσατο Χῖος ἀοιδός X— 

Εἰ μὴ σφᾶς ὥνασαν ᾿ΙἸάονος Προς ἀοιδαίγ. 

The Scholiast on the Iliad 4 observes that, from the allu- 
sion to the locust, which there occurs, some had concluded 
Homer was a native of Cyprus—Kara τινας γὰρ χρόνους ὀχλεῖ- 
ται ἣ Κύπρος ὑπὸ ἀκρίδων, ὡς Κυρήνη καὶ ἡ Βάρκη. Others had 
drawn the same inference from the use of κέραμος in the 
line— 

Χαλκέῳ δ᾽ ἐν κεράμῳ δέδετο τρισκαίδεκα μῆνας *— 
because κέραμος was a gloss in the dialect of Cyprus for 
δεσμωτήριον. A prophecy, attributed to Εὔκλοος of Cyprus», 
predicted that he was to be born in Cyprus¢; and one of the 
names of his mother, traditionally handed down, is Θεμιστὼ 
of Cyprus‘, whom Epiphanius also probably intended, when 
describing her generally as a προποδιὰς, 1. 6. a περιοικὶς, a na- 
tive or inhabitant, τῆς Σαλαμινίων περιμέτρου 4, the suburbs of 


studying external nature, before his mind, from actual observation, had 
been stored with all those ideas, and all those images, which he has poured 
out with so much profusion, yet so much clearness and discrimination, 
over almost every page of his two immortal poems, whosoever could be- 
lieve, we should be tempted to say with Velleius Paterculus (i. 5.) must be 
not only without eyes himself, sed omnibus sensibus orbus. Traditum 
est, says Cicero, (Tuscul. v. 39, 114,) etiam Homerum cecum fuisse. at 
ejus picturam non poésim videmus. que regio, que ora, qui locus Grecie, 
que species forme, que pugna, que acies, quod remigium, qui motus 
hominum, qui ferarum non ita expictus est, ut qu ipse non viderit, nos 
ut videremus effecerit ! 
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Salamis in Cyprus, of which he himself was bishop. On the 
other hand, Zenodotus, (the disciple of Crates,) from the use 
of the word λάχε ὦ, argued that he was a Chaldean: and 
Olympiodorus ὃ, for a similar, or at least no better, reason, 
inferred that he was an Egyptian and a native of the 
Thebaid. 

From these examples we may form some idea of the 
grounds on which many of the critics of antiquity came to 
their conclusions upon these questions: and it was no doubt 
by way of satire on such reasonings and inferences in ge- 
neral, that Lucian makes Homer declare of himself, that he 
was no such person as these reasoners took him to be, but a 
Babylonian, whose name originally was Tigranesf: ‘O δὲ αὐτοὺς 
μὲν ἀγνοεῖν ἔφασκεν" οἱ μὲν yap Χῖον, of δὲ Σμυρναῖον, πολλοὶ δὲ 
Κολοφώνιον, αὐτὸν νομίζουσιν. εἶναι μέντοι ἔλεγε Βαβυλώνιος, καὶ 
παρά γε τοῖς πολίταις οὐχ Ὅμηρος ἀλλὰ Τιγράνης καλεῖσθαι" 
ὕστερον δὲ ὁμηρεύσας παρὰ τοῖς Ἕλλησιν ἀλλάξαι τὴν προσηγο- 
ρίαν : and in his more serious moods he observes himself on 
these controversies and differences of opinion about the pa- 
rentage or birthplace of Homer 8—Ei γοῦν τι σαφὲς αὐτῶν ἦν, 


Οὐκ nv ἂν ἀμφίλεκτος ἀνθρώποις ἔρις--- 


πατρίδα μὲν διδόντων αὐτῷ ᾿Ιωνικὴν Κολοφῶνα, ἢ Κύμην, ἢ Χῖον, 
ἢ Σμύρναν, ἢ Θήβας τὰς Αἰγυπτίας, ἢ μυρίας ἄλλας" πατέρα δὲ 
Μαίονα τὸν Λυδὸν, ἢ ποταμὸν, καὶ μητέρα Μελανώπην, φασὶν, 7 
Νύμφην, τῶν Δρυάδων, ἀνθρωπίνου γένους ἀπορίᾳ x, τ. λ.---Καὶ 
Th iy N Ν ε , s ε 7 a ὅς. 7 “ 
μηδ᾽ ὅπως πρὸς τὸν [Ισίοδον εἶχεν ἡλικίας σαφῶς εἰδέναι, ὅπου γε 
καὶ τοὔνομα πρὸ τοῦ γνωρίμου Μελησιγενῆ προκρίνουσιν. Yet 
with all this uncertainty about his parentage or his birth- 
place, we learn from the same dialogue that his birthday was 
kept on the 16th of some month, as if that was an ascer- 
tained point»: Βαδίζοντί μοι κατὰ τὴν στοὰν τὴν ἐντεῦθεν ἐξιόν- 
των ἐν ἀριστερᾷ, τῆς ἕκτης ἐπὶ δέκα σμικρὸν πρὸ μεσημβρίας, Θερ- 
, / 9 ἫΝ Ἂς x \ 7 / τι 
σαγόρας περιτυγχάνει...᾿Αμελεὶ μὲν ἔφη καὶ τούτου δεόμενος (5611. 
a / > \ I “ a 2) Ἂς ot , “ 
τοῦ διαβαδίσαι)" ἀωρὶ γάρ τοι τῶν νυκτῶν ἐξαναστὰς ἔδοξέ μοι χρῆναι 
““ :ϑη.ς le , las fol > r 3 Ν Ἂς ΝΜ 
τοῖς Opnpov γενεθλίοις τῆς ποιητικῆς ἀπάρξασθαι--- Εγὼ μὲν ἔφη 


d Tl. ¥. 79. cf. Schol. in loc. ΤΊ - 

ὁ Phot. Bibl. Cod. 80. p. 61. 1. 7. ἐ Demosth. Encomium, 9. 27: Opp. 
Olympiodorus. Cf. Eustath. ad Od. M. [1]. 497. 
65. 1713. 19. h Opp. iii. 490: Demosth. Enco- 


f Vera Historia, ii. 20. 47: Opp. ii. mium, 1. 
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καὶ TOV νύκτωρ TE Kal τήμερον πεποιημένων δοκῶ μοι τῆς εὐροίας 
τὸν Ὅμηρον ἐπιγράψασθαι i. 

Ὅμηρον τοίνυν Πίνδαρος μὲν ἔφη Χῖόν τε καὶ Σμυρναῖον γενέ- 
σθαι Σιμωνίδης δὲ Χῖον" ᾿Αντίμαχος δὲ καὶ Νίκανδρος Κολοφώ- 
νιον" ᾿Αριστοτέλης δὲ ὁ φιλόσοφος ᾿Ιήτην᾽ "Ἔφορος δὲ ὁ ἱστορικὸς 
Κυμαῖον. οὐκ ὥκνησαν δέ τινες Σαλαμίνιον αὐτὸν εἰπεῖν, ἀπὸ Κύ- 
mpov' τινὲς δὲ ’Apyetov' ᾿Αρίσταρχος δὲ καὶ Διονύσιος ὁ Θρὰξ 
᾿Αθηναῖον. υἱὸς δὲ ὑπ᾽ ἐνίων λέγεται Μαίονος καὶ Κριθηΐδος: ὑπὸ 
δέ τινων, Μέλητος τοῦ ποταμοῦ k—Egopos μὲν οὖν ὁ Κυμαῖος, ἐν 
συντάγματι τῷ ἐπιγραφομένῳ ᾿Επιχωρίῳ, Κυμαῖον αὐτὸν ἀπο- 
δεικνύναι πειρώμενος, φησὶν ὅτι ᾿Απελλῆς καὶ Μαίων καὶ Δῖος 
ἀδελφοὶ, Κυμαῖοι τὸ γένος. ὧν Δῖος μὲν διὰ χρέα μετῴκησεν εἰς 
ἤΛσκρην κώμην τῆς Βοιωτίας, κἀκεῖ γήμας τὴν Πυκιμήδην ἐγέν- 
νησεν ᾿Πσίοδον" ᾿Απελλῆς δὲ τελευτήσας ἐν τῇ πατρίδι Κύμῃ κατέ- 
λιπε θυγατέρα Κριθηΐδα τοὔνομα, προστησάμενος αὐτῇ (αὐτῆς) τὸν 
ἀδελφὸν Maiova!, (and Homer was her son by Meon.)—Idcou 
πόσα λέγουσι περὶ Ὅμήρον. ἄλλοι μὲν Αἰγύπτιον φάσκοντες, 
ἄλλοι δὲ Χῖον, ἄλλοι Κολοφώνιον, ἄλλοι Φρύγα, ἄλλοι Σμυρναῖον 
οὐ AOnvaiov δὲ αὐτὸν οἱ περὶ ᾿Αρίσταρχον ἀπεφήναντο" ἄλλοι δὲ 
Λυδὸν, Μαίονος" ἄλλοι δὲ Κύπριον, κ', τ. A. ™— 

Τὸν μέγαν ἐν βουλαῖς Πεισίστρατον, ὃς τὸν Ὅμηρον 
ἤθροισα, σποράδην τὸ πρὶν ἀειδόμενον" 
ἡμέτερος γὰρ ἐκεῖνος ὁ χρυσέος ἢν πολιήτης, 
εἴπερ ᾿Αθηναῖοι Σμύρναν ἐπῳκίσαμεν 2-— 
Ὅπερ δὲ ἀκηκόαμεν ἐπὶ τοῦ θειοτάτου αὐτοκράτορος ᾿Αδριανοῦ 
εἰρημένον ὑπὸ τῆς Πυθίας περὶ “Ὁμήρου, ἐκθησόμεθα. τοῦ γὰρ 
βασιλέως πυθομένου, Πόθεν Ὅμηρος, καὶ τίνος : ἀπεφοίβασε ov 
ἑξαμέτρου τόνδε τὸν τρόπον" 
Αγνωστόν μ᾽ ἔρεαι γενεὴν καὶ πατρίδα γαῖαν 
ἀμβροσίου Σειρῆνος" ἕδος δ᾽ ᾿Ιθακήῆσιός ἐστιν, 
Τηλέμαχος δὲ πατὴρ, καὶ Νεστορέη ᾿Επικάστη 
μήτηρ ἥ μιν ἔτικτε, βροτῶν πολὺ πάνσοφον ἄνδρα--- 


ue 4 a - 4 A , \ \ 2 , 
ois μάλιστα δεῖ πιστεύειν διά τε TOV πυθόμενον Kal τὸν ἀποκρινά- 


μένον °— 

i Opp. iii. 492. 2. 31. cf. 510. 26. m Epiphanius, Adv, Her. i, iii. 326 

ie A. B. Marcionistee. 

k Plutarch, De Vita, &c. B. ui. cf. n Anecdota Gy. Paris. iii. 98. 12- 
Anecdota Greca Paris. iii. 98. 12: 09. 13. cf. 95. 25: Opuscula De Ho- 
Opuscula, De Homero, p. xiii. Ano- mero, pag. xiv: Anonymi, iii. iv. 
nymi iii. ο Opuscula De Homero, pag. xxi. 


1 Plutarch, De Vita, &c. A. ii. viii. ᾿Αγὼν ‘Ounpov καὶ Ἡσιόδου. 
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Meon et inde suum longo probat ordine vite 
Meoniden : alize quem aliis natalibus urbes 
Diripiunt, cuncteeque probant. non omnibus ille 
Verus: alit victos immanis gloria falsi P— 


Nam si quid Latiis fas est promittere Musis, 
Quantum Smyrnei durabunt vatis honores 
Venturi me teque legent. Pharsalia nostra 
Vivet, et a nullo tenebris damnabitur evo I— 


Homerum Colophonii civem esse dicunt suum: Chii suum 
vendicant : Salaminii repetunt: Smyrnei vero suum esse 
confirmant. itaque etiam delubrum ejus in oppido dedica- 
verunt '—De patria quoque Homeri multo maxime dissen- 
sum est. alii Colophonium, alii Smyrnzeum, sunt qui Athe- 
niensem, sunt qui A‘gyptium, dicant fuisse. Aristoteles 
tradit ex insula Io natum. M. Varro in libro de Imaginibus 
primo Homeri imagini hoc epigramma apposuit : 

Capella Homeri candida hec tumulum indicat, 
Quod hac Jétz mortuo faciunt sacra. 


“Ἑπτὰ πόλεις διερίζουσιν περὶ ῥίζαν ‘Opnpov* 

Σμύρνα, Ῥόδος, Κολοφῶν, Σαλαμὶν, Ἴος, Ἄργος, ᾿Αθῆναι 5--- 
Ἔστι γὰρ κατὰ τὴν τῶν ποθούντων ἔφεσιν καὶ ᾿Τήτης καὶ Σμυρναῖος 
καὶ ᾿Αθηναῖος καὶ Αἰγύπτιος, ἤδη δὲ καὶ ᾿Ιταλός. ἀμφισβητοῦσι & 
αὐτοῦ καὶ Χῖοι, μαρτύριον προχειριζόμενοι τοὺς καλουμένους .Ὅμη- 
ploast. Suidas’ calls him the son of the river Meles (near 
Smyrna) and Critheis, or of Apollo and Calliope*, or, accord- 
ing to Chares the historian, of the river Mon and Eumetis, 
and to others, of Telemachus and Polycaste, the daughter of 
Nestor. And he goes on to represent him, after different 
authorities, as of Smyrna, or Colophon, or Ios, or Cuma, or 
Troy, (ἀπὸ χώρας Κεγχρέων,) and as a Lydian, an Athenian, 
a native of Ithaca, a Cypriot, a Salaminian, a Gnossian, a 
Mykenean, an Egyptian, a Thessalian, an Italiot, a Luca- 
nian, a Grynean, a Roman, a Rhodian; and he tells us he 


P Statius, Sylve, v. 111. 129. 

4 Lucan, Pharsalia, ix. 983. 

r Cicero, Oratt. xxvi: Pro Archia, 
ὃ; 19. 

s A. Gellius, iii. 11. Cf. Plutarch. De 
Vita, ἕο. B. iv: Anthologia Gr. ii. 18. 
Antipater Sidonius, xliv. xlyv. 


t Eustath. in Iliad. Procem. 4, 13 
sqq. 

ν Ὅμηρος. 

x Cf. Anthologia Gr. ii. 18.  Anti- 
pater Sidonius, xlv. 1. 7. and Plutarch, 
Vita, B. iv: Anecdota Gr. Paris. 11]. 
96, 17. 
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left two sons, and one daughter, who married Stasinus, the 
poet of Cyprus, to whom many of the ancients attributed the 
Κύπρια ἔπη. 

For the remainder however of our observations on this 
subject, we shall confine ourselves to those testimonies of 
antiquity, or to those facts in the personal history of Homer, 
handed down by tradition, which would lead to the inference 
that he was really more closely connected with one parti- 
cular locality of ancient Greece, than any other. 

Both Plutarch and A. Gellius told us that, according to 
Aristotle, Homer was an Ἰήτης, i. 6. a native of Ios. And 
though no statement to this effect occurs in his remains at 
present, that is no objection, when so many of his numerous 
works have never come down to posterity: and among his 
lost productions is the third book of his Poetica, in which, 
according to Plutarch, (or at least to the author of the 
Treatise De Vita et Poesi Homeri,) Aristotle’s opinion on 
this point does appear to have been stated z. ’ApuorotéAns δὲ 
ἐν τῷ τρίτῳ περὶ [Ποιητικῆς, ἐν “Io φησὶ τῇ νήσῳ, καθ᾽ ὃν καιρὸν 
Νηλεὺς ὁ Κόδρου τῆς ᾿Ιωνικῆς ἀποικίας ἡγεῖτο, κόρην τινὰ τῶν 
ἐπιχωρίων γενομένην ὑπό τινος δαίμονος τῶν συγχορευόντων Μού- 
σαις ἐγκύμονα, αἰδεσθεῖσαν τὸ συμβὰν... ἐλθεῖν εἴς τι χωρίον τὸ 
καλούμενον Αἴγιναν" εἰς ὃ καταδραμόντας λῃστὰς ἀνδραποδίσαι 
τὴν προειρημένην, καὶ ἀγαγόντας εἰς Σμύρναν, οὖσαν ὑπὸ Λυδοῖς 
τότε, τῷ βασιλεῖ τῶν Λυδῶν... Μαίονι χαρίσασθαι κ', τ. λ. The 
name of this young woman was Κριθηΐς ; and Homer, having 
been born of her, was adopted by Mzon as his own son. 
But whether this was all that Aristotle, in any of his multi- 
farious works, said on this subject, and whether it was only 
in this way, and through his mother merely that he thought 
and spoke of Homer, as a native of Ios, we cannot now know 
for certain ; though it appears to us that to account for the 
statement, which occurs in A. Gellius in particular, he must 
somewhere or other have called Homer a native of Ios in 
plain terms—while as to the preceding account of his birth, 
though proposed on the authority of Aristotle, it cannot be 
regarded as any thing but a fable, purposely contrived to 
reconcile two opposite traditions, one that Homer was a 


y Cf. Herodotus, Vita, xxv: Photius, Bibl. Cod. 239. pag. 319, 35: Hero- 
dotus, ii. 117. = De Vita, &c. A. iii. 
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native of Ios, and the other that he was a native of Smyrna 
also. 

We are told likewise that the lyric poet Bacchylides (the 
contemporary of Pindar, and one of the oldest authorities to 
which we could appeal at present on such a question of fact 
as this) was of the same opinion; though we admit that Pin- 
dar his contemporary was not. But Pindar’s authority on 
this point is much impaired by his making Homer at one 
time a native of Smyrna, and at another a native of Chios >; 
which he could not have done, if he had had any clear and 
distinct idea of the truth. 

Now this island of Ios, (the modern name of which is Nio,) 
according to some of the ancients was one of the Kyclades, 
(so called from their lying in a group round about Delos,) 
though according to Strabo and others it was not to be in- 
cluded in that number. But whether one of the Kyclades or 
not, it was so small and so obscure in itself, and so little 
known to history, that, except in connection with the name 
and birth of Homer, or in a professed geographical work, it 
may be questioned whether a single reference to it can be 
found in the whole compass of classical literature. And that 
being the case, with respect to the particular claim of this 
island to the birth of Homer, its very insignificance and its 
very obscurity are a strong ground of presumption a priori 
that such a claim must have been well founded. For what 
but the matter of fact could have encouraged so obscure and 
insignificant a spot as this island to bring forward a claim to 
such a distinction? and what but a secret conviction of the 
truth of its claim, as so founded, could have procured it a 
moment’s reception, much less credit and currency, among 
the rest of the Greeks, in opposition to the greatest and most 
illustrious of their cities or communities elsewhere, which 
laid claim to the same distinction ? * 


* Dio Chrys. xlvii. 222. 5. De Homero: πο ον ἅπαντες ὕστερον ἦμ- 
φισβήτησαν περὶ αὐτοῦ. καὶ τὸ μὲν ἐκείνου ὄνομα παρὰ πᾶσιν Ἑλλησι καὶ 
βαρβάροις γινώσκεται" τὴν δὲ Ἴον οὐδὲ a ἀκηκόασιν οἱ πολλοὶ σχεδὸν, ΕἸΠΕ ἦν 
Ἰήτης" καὶ τῆς Χίου πόλεως οὐ πολύς ἐστι λόγος, οὐδὲ Κολοφῶνος kK, τ. λ. 
Dio is contrasting the world-wide reputation of Homer himself with the 
comparative ignorance everywhere prevailing respecting anything else, 


a Anecdota Gr, Paris. iii. 98. 12—99. 13. > Supra, page 491. 
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It seems too to have been very generally agreed among 
the ancients that whether Homer himself was a native of Ios 
or not, in the sense of one born there, his mother at least 
was 80. “Ios νῆσος τῶν Κυκλόδων, ἀπὸ ᾿Ιώνων οἰκησάντων, ὅθεν 
ἣν “Ὁμήρου μήτηρ, ὥς ὁ χρησμὸς, K,T.A. ἐκαλεῖτο δὲ καὶ Φοινίκη 
ἡ ᾿ἴος ὁ---Η “los, 7) κατὰ χρησμὸν Ὁμήρου μητρὶς, ἤγουν, ὅθεν ἣν 
ὋὉμήρου μήτηρ᾽ καὶ ὅρα τὸ μητρὶς, ἐξ ὁμοιότητος τοῦ πατρίς ἅ, In 
both these cases, the reference to the χρησμὸς is to the oracle, 
supposed to have been given to Homer himself, when inquir- 
lug on this very subject of his own country or birthplace— 

Πατρίδα δίζηαι, μητρὶς δέ σοι od πατρίς ἐστιν᾽ 

ἔστιν "los νῆσος, μητρὸς πατρὶς K,T.A.& 
And this fact being admitted, on the strength of an uniform 
tradition and testimony, what can be more probable a priori 
than the inference from it, That if the mother of Homer was 
born and bred in Ios, Homer himself was so too ? 

It seems also to have been agreed that even if Homer him- 
self was not born in Ios, he died and was buried there, at 
least, and his tomb was still pointed out in Ios, down to the 
latest times. Πρὸς πόντου (corr. νότου) "Ios καὶ λιμήν. ἐν ταύτῃ 
Ὅμηρος τέθαπται '----[αύὐτης δ᾽ (Anaphe and Therasia) εἰς ἑκατὸν 
(στάδια) ἀπέχει νησίδιον “los, ἐν ᾧ κεκηδεῦσθαί φασί τινες τὸν 
ποιητὴν Ὅμηρον ὅ----ἴο8 a Naxo viginti quatuor mille passuum, 
Homeri sepulcro veneranda—Aveiv δὲ ὁμωνύμων τοῖς εὐωδε- 
στάτοις φυτοῖς πόλεωυ, “lov καὶ Σμύρνης, τὸν ποιητὴν “Ὅμηρον ἐν 
ἢ μὲν γενέσθαι λέγουσιν, ἐν ἣ δὲ ἀποθανεῖν 1---Θάψαντες δὲ 


even the most closely connected with him. Where was Homer unknown 
of, among barbarians as well as Greeks? How few had heard or knew 
anything anywhere of the birthplace of Homer? whether Ios, if he was a 
native of Ios, or Chius, or Colophon, or any of the more conspicuous 
names which laid claim to the same relation to him? And here, by men- 
tioning Ios first, he gives us plainly to understand, that, obscure and un- 
known as that might be even in Greece itself, much more out of Greece, 
in comparison even of Chius or Colophon, or the like, in his opinion it 
had the best right to the relation to which they all laid claim in common. 


© Steph. Byz. Suidas, Ὅμηρος : Tpipos. 
4 Kustathius, ad Dionys. Perieg. 525. f Geographi Min. i. Skylax Caryand. 
e Steph. Byz. “Ios: Pausanias, x. pag. 22. De Cycladibus. 

xxiv. 2. cf. 3: Plutarch, De Vita &c. 5 Strabo, x. 5. 386 a. 

A. iv: Opuscula De Homero, pag. xxii. h Pliny, H. N. iv. 23. 141. 

᾿Αγὼν Ὁμήρου καὶ Ἡσιόδου, viii: Eu- i Plut. Sertorius, i. 
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ὑτὸν οἱ ᾿Ιῆ αλοπρεπῶς, τοιόνδε ἐπέγραψαν αὐτοῦ τῷ 
αὐτὸν οἱ ᾿Ιῆται μεγαλοπρεπῶς, γρ b 
f 
Tape’ 
*EvOade τὴν ἱερὰν κεφαλὴν κατὰ γαῖα καλύπτει, 


ἀνδρῶν ἡρώων κοσμήτορα, θεῖον Ὅμηρον --- 


Δεικνύουσι δὲ οἱ Ἰῆται καὶ Ομήρου μνῆμα ἐν τῇ νήσῳ, καὶ ἑτέρωθι 
Κλυμένης" τὴν Κλυμένην μητέρα εἷναι τοῦ “Ομήρου λέγοντες. 


It seems also to have been traditionally handed down that, 
only just before he fell sick and died in Ios, he had recently 
returned thither late in life ™, (some of our authorities say, 
at 90 years of age®;) though, it must be admitted, the cause 
of his death, traditionally assigned also, is little better than 
fable. Φασὶ δὲ αὐτὸν ἐν “I τῇ νήσῳ διὰ λύπην ἀποκαρτερήσαντα ὃ 
τελευτῆσαι, διὰ τὸ μὴ λῦσαι τὸ ζήτημα τὸ ὑπὸ τῶν ἁλιέων αὐτῷ 
προτεθέν Ρ---Γἡραιὸς δὲ τελευτήσας ἐν τῇ νήσῳ τῇ Ι͂ῳ τέθαπται, 
τυφλὸς ἐκ παίδων γεγονώς .... ἐπιγέγραπται δὲ ἐν τῷ τάφῳ αὐτοῦ 
τόδε τὸ ἐλεγεῖον, ὃ ὑπὸ τῶν ᾿Ιητῶν ἐποιήθη χρόνῳ" 


᾿Ενθάδε τὴν ἱερὰν κ',τ.λ.4 


Laying therefore together these several considerations— 
The nature of the claim preferred by the létze—The obscurity 
and insignificaucy of their island, which gave their claim a 
priori no chance of success, except from its truth itself—The 
admission of this claim by an authority so ancient as Bac- 
chylides, and one so curious, and learned, and judicious, as 
Aristotle—The very generally admitted fact that the mother 
of Homer at least was a native of los—The equally generally 
acknowledged fact that Homer himself died at last, and was 
buried, in los —The explanation of that fact, handed down by 
tradition, that, after all his wanderings and sojournings else- 
where, he had just come to los also, intending to pass the 
rest of his life there, when he came by his death ;—laying 
these various considerations together, we can draw only one 


k Plutarch, De Vita &c. A. iv. cf. 1 Pausanias, x. xxiv. 2, 3. 
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inference from them, viz. That if any spot under the sun, 
within the limits of the ancient Greece, was the actual 
birthplace of Homer, it was most probably this small and 
apparently insignificant island of Ios. And among these 
different facts, all bearing on this one conclusion, we should 
be disposed ourselves to look upon none as more signifi- 
cant in this respect, than the last mentioned one; viz. 
That Homer, at the close of a life of unusual length, after 
having visited and resided in almost every other part of 
Greece, and reaped everywhere the same well-deserved har- 
vest of admiration, applause, and respect from his contem- 
poraries, had of his own accord retired to Ios, at last, in 
preference to any other place, intending to live there for the 
rest of his life. We see nothing to object to this tradition ; 
confirmed as it is by the fact of his having died in los, and 
been buried there, if his sepulchre was still to be seen in that 
island so long after. But if not, to what could this last act 
of his life be attributed so naturally, as to the love of the 
natale solum? What motive could have induced a native of 
Chios or Smyrna, at the close of his travels and peregrina- 
tions, full of honours and full of years, casting about for some 
tranquil retreat for the few last years of his life, to make 
choice of Ios above all other places? Not so, if Ios was after 
all his native place, where he was both born and bred, and if 
he was himself no stranger to those very natural feelings in 
favour of the natale solum, the expression of which, in the 
parallel case of the rocks of Ithaca, and the grottoes or pa- 
laces of Calypso or Kirke, he has put into the mouth of his 


own Ulysses— 

Οὔτοι ἔγωγε 
ἧς γαίης δύναμαι γλυκερώτερον ἄλλο ἰδέσθαι. 
ἦ μέν μ᾽ αὐτόθ' ἔρυκε Καλυψὼ, δῖα θεάων" 
ἐν σπέσσι γλαφυροῖσι, λιλαιομένη πόσιν εἶναι" 
ὡς δ᾽ αὕτως Κίρκη κατερήτυεν ἐν μεγάροισιν 
Αἰαίη, δολόεσσα, λιλαιομένη πόσιν εἶναι" 

» 3 » \ y+ A 7’ , A 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐμὸν οὔποτε θυμὸν ἐνὶ στήθεσσιν ἔπειθον. 
ἃ 2Qr ΄ 2 , »Q? , 
ὡς οὐδὲν γλύκιον ἧς πατρίδος οὐδὲ τοκήων 
Uj » 

γίγνεται, εἴπερ καί τις ἀπόπροθι πίονα οἶκον 

, ? > “ , > , θ δ r 
γαίῃ ἐν ἀλλοδαπῇ ναίει ἀπάνευθε τοκήωντ. 


These are no doubt Homer’s own sentiments, though put 


τ᾿ Θά. 1-...27. 
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into the mouth of Ulysses. And it is no wonder that with 
such feelings, in all their purity and all their force, the scenes 
of his boyhood and youth should never have been obliterated 
from his memory, nor the love and desire of his Ios super- 
seded in his affections by any thing which he had seen, or 
any quarter which he had visited, elsewhere. 

We have however dwelt long enough on these subjects, 
and shall therefore conclude with one or two observations 
more. 

There are certain passages in the two poems of Homer, to 
understand and explain which has given much trouble to his 
commentators, but which this hypothesis, of the birth and 
education of the author himself in the island of Jos, clears 
up and renders intelligible. 

For example— 

‘Qs δ᾽ ἄνεμοι δύο πόντον dpiverov ἰχθυόεντα, 

Βορέης καὶ Ζέφυρος, τώ τε Θρήκηθεν ἄητον S— 
it has always been difficult to comprehend how two such 
winds, as the North and the West, could both be described 
with equal truth and propriety as blowing from the same 
region, Thrace. But let it be supposed Homer was speaking 
of them here under the impressions, and according to the 
associations of a native of Ios, and it ceases to be a mystery. 
For the island of Tos, lying 5. W. of Thrace, and the coast 
of Thrace, N. W. of Ios, both the north wind, Boreas, and 
the west wind, Zephyrus, might be said, with equal propriety, 
relatively to Ios, to blow from Thrace. 

Again, in the description of the site of Ithaca, and of the 
neighbouring islands, Dulichium, Same, Zakynthus— 

Αὐτὴ δὲ χθαμαλὴ πανυπερτάτη εἰν ἁλὶ κεῖται 

πρὸς ζόφον, αἱ δέ 7 ἄνευθε πρὸς ἠῶ τ᾽ ἠέλιόν Te t— 
to what is πανυπερτάτη here to be referred? or what can the 
word itself denote, but the farthest off from some point or 
other, to which all these islands must be supposed referrible 
in common. And that being assumed as the island of Phe- 
acia, (in the sense of Corcyra,) where these words were spoken, 
Ithaca, instead of being the furthest off from Corcyra, of all 
these islands, was in fact the nearest to it. But let it be 


sl. 4. t Od: 1. 20-27. 
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supposed that here too Homer was describing things, accord- 
ing to the recollections of his youth, (i. e. as a native of Ios,) 
and everything becomes consistent. All these islands, rela- 
tively to Ios, lay to the north, and Ithaca most so of them 
all. They all too lay west of Ios, and Ithaca in that respect 
most so of all; both these other islands being to the east of 
Ithaca, and Ithaca to the west of them. 
Again, in the speech of EKumeeus to Ulysses Ὁ, 
Νῆσός τις Supin κικλήσκεται, εἴ που ἀκούεις, 
᾽Ορτυγίης καθύπερθεν, ὅθι τροπαὶ ἠελίοιο--- 

there would be just the same difficulty to comprehend in 
what sense this island of Syrus, or Syra*, could be said to 
lie “ above” or “ beyond” Ortygia, relatively to Ithaca, re- 
ferred to which it was situated between Ithaca and Ortygia. 
But there would be none in understanding it, so described, 
relatively to Ios. These three islands, Syra, Ortygia+, (or 
Rheneia) and Ios, were so situated relatively to each other, 
that Rheneia lay exactly above or beyond Ios, and Syra ex- 
actly above or beyond Rheneia. los was the most southernly, 
and Syra the most northernly, of the three—lIos, according 


* If Supin here is not the nomen gentile of Σύρα, or Σύρος, Homer’s name 
for this island must have been Συρία, or Supin, though, in after times, it 
was more commonly called Σύρος : Strabo, x. 5. 290 a: Steph. Byz. Σύρος. 
It was the birthplace of Pherekydes—Diog. Laert. i. xi. 46. § 1—who calls 
it (δ vi.) Stpa—as also, Suidas, Φερεκύδης : ἼἜστι δὲ νῆσος, pia τῶν Κυκλά- 
δων, ἡ Σύρα, πλησίον Δήλου. Cf. Eustathius, ad Od. Ο. 403. 1787. 14. 

It must not be confounded with the island Ψυρία, mentioned Od.T. 171, 
80 stades from Chios: see the Schol. in loc. and Eustathius, Od. I. 169. 
1462. 48. Νησίδιον, Χίου φασὶν ἀπέχον σταδίους ὀγδοήκοντα... «λέγεται δὲ 
καὶ οὐδετέρως τὰ Ψύρα, ὡς ᾿Αλκμάν. 

Παρά τε ἱερὸν σκοπελὸν παρά τε 

Ψύρα τὸν Διόνυσον ἄγοντες. 
ἤγουν ὡς ἐν οὐδενὶ τιθέμενοι τὸν Διόνυσον. cf. the Scho]. ad Tr. 171: Anec- 
dota Gr. Paris. lil. 433.17: Parcemiographi Greci, 119. e Cod. Bodl. 952. 
Ψύρα τὸν Διόνυσον᾽ ἀντὶ τοῦ εὐτελῆ᾽ νησίδιον γάρ ἐστι μικρὸν τὰ Ψύρα μὴ 
δυνάμενον οἶνον ἐνεγκεῖν. εἴρηται ἐπὶ τῶν ἐν συμποσίοις κατακειμένων, καὶ μὴ 
πινόντων. Cf. Hesychius, Ψυρίη" νῆσος μικρά... Phot. Lex. Ψώφαρα. 


+ Homer’s Ortygia must be distinguished from his Delos. Cf. besides 
this passage, Od. O. 403. E. 123. Z. 162. If so, it must have been Rhe- 
neia. See the Hymn to Apollo, 16. 

Vv Od. O. 403. 
K k 2 
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to D’Anville, in lat. 36°. 40’. N. long. 43°. 10’.; Rheneia, in 
lat. 37°. 20’. N. long. 43°.; and Syra, in lat. 37°. 25’. N. long. 
42°. 40' *, 


* We have said nothing of the remainder of the description, 
ὅθι τροπαὶ ἠελίοιο--- 
though this too leads to the same inference that Homer must have been 
describing the site of these islands, Syria and Ortygia, relatively to Ios. 

That these words gave some trouble to the commentators appears from 
the different explanations of them which have been proposed. Hesychius’ 
gloss on them is, ᾿Ορτυγίη ἠελίοιο. τοῦτο δέ ἐστιν, ὅπου ai δύσεις ἄρχονται. 
ἔγραψαν δέ τινες καὶ τροφαὶ καὶ στροφαί. The Scholiast in loc. observes : 
"Eva φασὶν εἶναι ἡλίου σπήλαιον, Sv οὗ σημειοῦνται τὰς τοῦ ἡλίου τροπάς : 
and this is repeated by Eustathius, 1787, 22. And again: Οἷον ὡς πρὸς 
τὰς τροπὰς ἡλίου, 6 ἐστιν ἐπὶ τὰ SuTiKa μέρη ὑπεράνωθεν τῆς Δήλου. 

The simple meaning of τροπαὶ (or στροφαὶ) being that of ‘ turnings ;” 
τροπαὶ ἠελίοιο literally construed must mean the “ turnings of the sun:” . 
and that is a phrase which the ancients never used except in an astrono- 
mical sense, and most commonly for one of the solstices. ‘The first of the 
explanations of the scholiast seems to imply that there was something in 
the natural peculiarities of Syria favourable for heliotropical observations : 
and that is confirmed by what Diogenes relates in his life of Pherekydes, 
that there was an ἩἩλιοτρόπιον in Syra, his birth-place, first set up by him: 
i. xi. δ viz: Σώζεται δὲ καὶ ἡλιοτρόπιον (τοῦ Supiov) ἐν Supa τῇ νήσῳ. 

In our opinion the simplest and truest explanation of this part of the 
description also is to understand it of another peculiarity of the island of 
Syria relative to Ios, which must have been familiar to one who had been 
born and bred in Ios, as we are supposing Homer to have been; viz. that 
of defining by its position to the N. and W. of Ios, the heliotropical point 
at the summer solstice. These two islands, as we have observed, being 
situated one in lat. 36° 40’, long. 43° 10’, and the other in lat. 37° 25.» 
long. 42° 40’, it is very conceivable, even from the map, that the sun would 
never be seen from Ios, setting at midsummer, more to the N.W. than the 
island of Syria—though to place this point out of doubt would require an 
astronomical calculation. 

It would be a mistake to refer the ὅθι τροπαὶ ἠελίοιο to Ortygia, though 
last mentioned, and therefore to understand this heliotropical relation of 
Homer’s Ortygia, and not of his Syria. 


DISSERTATION XVII. 


On the date of the Capture of Troy. 


CHAPTER 1. 


Section I.—On the eatant Testimonies to the date of the 
Capture. 


The testimonies which are still in existence to the capture 
of Troy are reducible to four heads: i. That of the year. 1]. 
That of the season of the year. 11. That of the month. iv. 
That of the day of the month. 

With regard to the first of these, though an almost in- 
finite number of dates of the capture in terms of some era or 
other, and on the authority of some one or other of the chro- 
nologers of antiquity, have been handed down, we will as- 
sume, for the purpose of our argument, that those, between 
which and the truth we should have to decide, as the most 
probable a priori of all, are only two, the date of Eratosthe- 
nes and the date of Apollodorus, 

With regard to the remaining three ; one class of testimo- 
nies, still on record, assigns the capture to the spring quarter 
of the natural year, or to speak more in conformity to the 
idiom of antiquity, to the θέρος or summer: another assigns 
it to the μετόπωρον or autumn ; a third, even to the winter. 
One class of extant testimonies has handed down the month 
of the capture as the fifth of the ancient Greek Calendar ; 
another as the sivth: while, with respect to the day of the 
month, according to one class of these testimonies it was the 
seventh or the eighth ; according to another the twelfth ; ac- 
cording to another the twenty-third or the twenty-fourth. 


Section I1.—Testimonies. Class 1. 


i. “Ad” οὗ of (EAAy)ves εἰς Τροίαν ἐ(στ)ράτευ(σαν) ἔτη 
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PY HAHAHA (954) βασιλεύοντος ᾿Αθη(νῶν Μεν)εσθέως τρεισ- 
καιδεκάτου ἔτους ἃ---Αφ᾽ οὗ Τροία ἥλω ἔτη ΠΗ ΠΗΔΛΔΔΔΠ 
(945) βασιλεύοντος ᾿Αθηνῶν (Μενεσθέ)γως δευτέρου (καὶ εἰκοστοῦ) 
ἔτους μηνὸς Θ(αργηλιῶ)νος ἑβδόμῃ φθίνοντος Ὁ. 

ii. ᾿Ἐνήνοχε δὲ καὶ 6 Θαργηλιὼν μὴν τοῖς βαρβάροις ἐπιδήλως 
ἀτυχίας... καὶ Καρχηδόνιοι περὶ Σικελίαν ὑπὸ Τιμολέοντος ἣτ- 
τῶντο τῇ ἑβδόμῃ φθίνοντος, περὶ ἣν δοκεῖ καὶ τὸ Ἴλιον ἁλῶναι, ὡς 
Ἔφορος καὶ Καλλισθένης καὶ Δαμάστης καὶ Φύλαρχος ἱστορή- 
κασιν. 

ill. Καλλισθένης ἐν θ' τῶν “Ἑλληνικῶν οὕτω γράφει: “Eddo μὲν 
ἡ Τροία Θαργηλιῶνος μηνὸς ὡς μέντοι (lege ὡς μέν τινες) τῶν 
ἱστορικῶν ν (corr. ἡ) ἱσταμένου, ὡς δὲ ὁ τὴν μικρὰν ᾿Ιλιάδα (ποιή- 
σας) ὀγδόῃ φθίνοντος. διορίζει yap αὐτὸς τὴν ἅλωσιν, φάσκων συμ- 
βῆναι τότε τὴν κατάληψιν ἡνίκα 

Νὺξ μὲν ἔην μέσση (μεσάτη) λαμπρὰ δ᾽ ἐπέτελλε σελήνη" 
μεσονύκτιος δὲ μόνον τῇ ὀγδόῃ φθίνοντος ἀνατείλειεν (ἄν) ἄλλῃ 
ὃ᾽ οὐ συμπεφώνη μὲν Εὐριπίδῃ, ὡς ὁμολογουμένης τῆς δόξης. 
Λυσίμαχος δέ φησι Δημοφῶντος ᾿Αθήνῃσι βασιλεύοντος ἔτους τε- 
τάρτου, Θαργηλιῶνος ἱσταμένου δωδεκάτῃ * ἃ, 

iv. Κατὰ δὲ τὸ ὀκτωκαιδέκατον ἔτος τῆς Αγαμέμνονος βασιλείας 
Ἴλιον ἑάλω {, Δημοφῶντος τοῦ Θησέως βασιλεύοντος ᾿Αθήνῃσι τῷ 


* The above scholion which we have given after Matthiz was first pro- 
duced by Scaliger, De Emendatione Temporum, v. 378 A—B, from an un- 
published MS. of the Scholia on Euripides, belonging to Fulvius Ursinus. 
This differs in some respects from the above, for which reason we will 
subjoin it here: Καλλισθένης ἐν δευτέρῳ τῶν Ἑλληνικῶν οὔτω γράφει" “Edho 
δ᾽ ἡ Τροία Θαργηλιῶνος μηνὸς, ὡς μέν τινες ἱστορικῶν, ὀγδόῃ ἱσταμένου, ὡς δὲ 
ὁ τὴν μικρὰν ᾿Ιλιάδα, ὀγδόῃ φθίνοντος" διορίζει γὰρ αὐτὸς τὴν ἅλωσιν, φάσκων 
συμβῆναι τότε τὴν κατάληψιν ἡνίκα 

νὺξ μὲν ἔην μεσάτα λαμπρὰ δ᾽ ἐπέτελλε σελήνη" 
μεσονύκτιος δὲ μόνον τῇ ὀγδόῃ φθίνοντος ἀνατέλλει᾽' ἀλλὰ δὲ οὐ συμπεφώνη- 
κεν Evpuridns, ὡς ὁμολογουμένης τῆς δόξης. Λυσίμαχος δέ φησι Δημοφῶντος 
᾿Αθήνῃσι βασιλεύοντος ἔτους τετάρτου. Θαργηλιῶνος ἱσταμένου δωδεκάτῃ. 

We apprehend that the quotation from Callisthenes ends with the line 
of the Little Iliad: and that the next sentence should be read Καλλισθένει 
μὲν οὖν συμπεφώνηκεν Ἑὐριπίδης---οΥ, ᾿Αλλὰ μὴν οὗτος (scil. Καλλισθένης) 
συμπεφώνηκεν Ἑὐριπίδῃ---ἴον this scholiast was under the impression that 
Euripides, as well as Callisthenes, dated the capture when the moon was 
rising at midnight. 

+ Cf. Eusebius, Chron. Arm. Lat. ii. 133. ad Ann. 817: Preeparatio 


@ Marmor Parium, Epocha xxiv. Ὁ Epocha xxv. 
“ Plutarch, Camillus, xix. 4 Scholia in Euripidem, ad Hecubam, 892. 
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πρώτῳ ἔτει, Θαργηλιῶνος μηνὸς δευτέρᾳ ἐπὶ δέκα, ds φησι Avo- 
νύσιος ὁ ᾿Αργεῖος, ᾿Αγίας δὲ καὶ Δερκύλος ἐν τῇ τρίτῃ, μηνὸς 

/ 3 , , € Ν / n 
Πανέμου ὀγδόῃ φθίνοντος. ᾿Βλλάνικος yap δωδεκάτῃ Θαργηλιῶνος 
μηνὸς, καί τινες τῶν τὰ ᾿Αττικὰ συγγραψαμένων ὀγδόῃ φθίνοντος, 
βασιλεύοντος τὸ τελευταῖον ἔτος ΝΙενεσθέως. πληθυούσης σελήνης 

Νὺξ μὲν ἔην--- 

\ ε Ν Ἂς ᾿ , , 

φησὶν ὃ τὴν μικρὰν ᾿Ιλιάδα πεποιηκώς--- 
μεσάτα, λαμπρὰ δ᾽ ἐπέτελλε σελάνα. 


ἔτεροι Σκιρροφοριῶνος τῇ αὐτῇ ἡμέρᾳ “. 


Section I1I.—Odservations on the preceding statements. 


1. It is manifest that, did we stop here with our collection 
of testimonies to the date of the capture, or were there no 
more which could be produced or compared together, we 
should have to decide between the following dates: the 8th 
of Thargelion, (according to some of the historians and chro- 
nologers of antiquity,) the 12th of Thargelion, (according to 
Hellanicus, Lysimachus, and Dionysius of Argos,) the 23rd 
of Thargelion, (according to the author of the Little Hiad— 
to Euripides, if his meaning was rightly understood by the 
scholiast on the Hecuba,—to Callisthenes, according to his 
own testimony as referred to by the same scholiast, and ac- 
cording to others of the Attic historians in géneral), the 
24th of Thargelion, (according to the Parian Marble, to 
Ephorus, Damastes, Phylarchus, and Callisthenes also, if cor- 
rectly represented by Plutarch,) the 23rd of Panemus, (ac- 
cording to Agias and Derkylus,) and lastly, the same days in 
the Attic month Skirrhophorion, (the eighth, the twelfth, 
or the twenty-third,) as those in the month of Thargelion, 
(according to others). 

i. With regard to the two last of these dates—first, the 
23rd of Panemus, according to the calendar by which our 
two authorities for this date may be presumed to have 
reckoned, (the Macedo-Hellenic,) would be the same thing 


Evang. x. 12. 528. ὃ 14-529. 16: Jerome, Thes. Temp. Chron. ad Ann. 
820: Tatian, Adv. Grecos, lix. 131.15: Ixi. 134. 12: (Euseb. Prep. 
Evang. x. 11. 514-525): Anecdota Greca Paris. ii. 196. 30: Syncellus, 
320. 16. 322. 4: Malela, iv. 85. 13. 


© Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom. i. xxi. § 104. pag. 73. 29. 
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virtually as the 23rd of Thargelion in the Attic calendar. 
Secondly, Skirrophorion being the month next to Thargelion 
in the Attic calendar, the only difference between the eighth 
of Skirrhophorion, or any other day in that month, as the 
date of the capture, and the same day in Thargelion, would 
be that, while the day of the month was the same in either 
case, the time of the year would be a month later, or a 
month earlier, in the one than in the other. 

ii. In none of the Testimonies, as yet produced, is there 
any mention of the season of the year to which the event of 
the capture was to be referred, much less of any cardinal 
point of the year, like the summer solstice, as coincident 
with it. In none too is there any reference to the moon, or 
to the nature of the calendar for the time being, whether 
lunar or solar, further than may be implied by the style of 
the dates themselves, which is that of the Greek lunar calen- 
dar of later times, except in that which is ascribed to the 
author of the Little Iliad: and that even this, as a lunar 
date, was ambiguous and liable @ priori to be misappre- 
hended, appears from the fact that while some of the an- 
cients construed his allusion of the moon as rising at mid- 
night, and consequently 22 or 23 days old—others, as Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus in particular, understood it of the moon 
as rising at the full, and therefore only 15 or 16 days old. 

iv. With regard to the comparative antiquity of these dif- 
ferent testimonies, we will observe at present only that if 
the Lesser Iliad was the production of Lesches, of Pyrrha 
in Lesbus, the oldest would be that of this poem, the next 
would be that of Hellanicus. 

v. And lastly, the difference between these statements in 
another respect, that of the king, who was reigning at Athens 
in the year of the capture, whether Menestheus or Demo- 
phon, and that of the year of his reign in which Troy was 
taken, whether the last of Menestheus, or the first, or the 
fourth, of Demophon, is immaterial to our present purpose, 
and may be passed over unnoticed here, though we have said 
something in reference to it elsewhere’. = 


£ Vol. i. 35 note. 
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Section LV.—Testimonies. Class 1]. 


1. Testimony of the Greek Trageedians. The testimony of 
the tragic drama of classical antiquity to the time and cir- 
cumstances of the capture of Troy, and the close of the 
Trojan expedition, beginning with that of Aischylus, as almost 
the next in age, would be the next in importance, to that of 
Homer: but the conclusions to which the Greek tragedians 
appear to have come on these points, and the state of the 
case to which the representations in their existing plays, as 
often as there was occasion, have been adapted, can be col- 
lected at present only by implication and from circumstantial 
evidence. The remains of the Greek tragic drama passed in 
review before us on a former occasion, for a different pur- 
pose—the illustration of the nature and constitution of the 
Attic calendar, or of the other contemporary calendars, from 
the time of Solon downwardss. And one of the results of 
that examination, as we saw, was to bring to light their opi- 
nions on this subject also, and what they must have assumed 
with respect to such questions as these, of the time and cir- 
cumstances of the close of the war, the capture of the city, 
the return of the Greeks, and the like. It has been seen too, 
that simply as that of individual wituesses to a question of 
history or matter of fact, the testimony of the Greek trage- 
dians might be appealed to on either side; yet that Auschy- 
lus, the oldest among them, and the nearest in point of 
antiquity, and therefore in authority, to Homer, and Euri- 
pides, the most learned, and probably the best informed of 
them all, both dated the conclusion of the war and the cap- 
ture of the city, in the autumn of the natural year, and both 
apparently on the ezghth of the calendar, in the sense of the 
lunar, month of the time being*. Sophocles, on the other 


* We have already observed supra, page 502, that the Scholiast on the 
Hecuba, v. 892, mistook the meaning of Euripides in that allusion, as if it 
meant that the moon was rising, when the city was taken, at midnight— 
which, if true, would have implied that his date of the capture was the 23rd 
of the lunar month. 

The tradition handed down from the first, respecting the actual time of 


& Vol. ii. 522 sqq. 
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hand, and the author of the Rhesus, both dated the same 
consummation in the spring, or, as the Greeks expressed it, 
in the summer, and both on the 23rd of the calendar, in the 
sense of the lunar, month. 

ii. Quintus Smyrnzeus and Seneca Trageedus. ‘The testi- 
mony of Quintus of Smyrna, or Quintus Calaber, on such 
questions as these, in point of antiquity, would be entitled to 
little weight, if, as we have shewn}, he was a contemporary 
of the emperor Nero. Yet, as the action of the Posthomerica 
takes up that of the Iliad, and embraces the entire course of 
subsequent events down to the capture of the city and the 
return of the Greeks, it must always have been an interesting 
inquiry, among the various opinions on these points, trans- 
mitted from antiquity to his own time, what those were 
which the author of this poem himself adopted, and to which 
of the states of the case (a capture of the city and the close 
of the war, in the autumn, or in the spring,) he had accom- 
modated the circumstances of his poem. The chronology of 
the Posthomerica, as we have seen, was very exactly defined, 
and appeared to have been purposely limited to one lunar 


the capture, appears to have been that ‘Troy was surprised at midnight— 
that the signal, by which the Greeks were made aware of the proper time 
for the attack upon it, was given at midnight. Tzetzes observes on Lyco- 
phron, 344—Adtroés 6 Σίνων, ὡς ἦν αὐτῷ συντεθειμένον, φρυκτὸν ὑποδείξας 
τοῖς Ἕλλησιν, ὡς ὁ Λέσχης φησὶν, ἡνίκα . 
νὺξ μὲν ἔην μεσάτα λαμπρὰ δ᾽ ἐπέτελλε σελάνα-- 

προσκαλεῖται αὐτοὺς διὰ τοῦ φρυκτοῦ εἰς τὴν Τροίαν, καὶ οὕτως εἷλον αὐτήν. 
Euripides has carefully adhered to this tradition in his Hecuba. Midnight 
he mentions distinctly as the article or moment of the surprise, but he says 
nothing whatsoever about the moon’s rising at the same time, or about 
moonlight at all, the same night. 

Μεσονύκτιος ὠλλύμαν, 

ἦμος ἐκ δείπνων ὕπνος ἡδὺς ἐπ᾽ ὕσσοις 

κίδναται, μολπᾶν δ᾽ ἄπο καὶ χοροποιῶν 

θυσιᾶν καταπαύσας 

πόσις ἐν θαλάμοις ἔκειτο, 

ξυστὸν δ᾽ ἐπὶ πασσάλῳ, 

ναύταν οὐκέθ᾽ ὁρῶν ὅμιλον 

Τροίαν ᾿Ιλιάδ᾽ ἐμβεβῶτα, κ', τ. λ. 

Hecuba, 914. cf. ad 923—931. 


h Vol. iii. 267 sqq. 
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month of 30 days, the same which in the calendar of Smyrna, 
of the time of Quintus, corresponded to Thargelion in the 
Attic. And the course of events being traced in this perpe- 
tually from day to day, the date of the capture at last was 
found to be determined critically to the 23rd or 24th of this 
month, which, on this principle, must have been the same 
as the 23rd or 24th of Thargelion. 
And along with this testimony of Quintus Smyrnzeus, as 

a further corroborative evidence of the opinions and tradi- 
tions of antiquity on these points, though too late in itself to 
be treated as an independent authority, we may take into 
account that of another contemporary of the same times, 
Seneca Trageedus. It may be collected from his Agamemnon, 
that the return of the Greeks must have taken place in the 
summer. i. From the following passages, where the shade of 
Thyestes is speaking— 

Post decima Pheebi lustra devicto [io 

Adest, daturus conjugi jugulum sue i— 
And again, 


Sed cur repente noctis zstive vices 

Hiberna longa spatia producunt mora? 

Aut quid cadentes detinet stellas polo? 
Pheebum moramur—redde jam mundo diem k— 


which plainly enough implies that the action of the play was 
opening at midsummer. 

1. Still more clearly, from the appearance of Strophius, 
directly after the murder of Agamemnon, yet coming from 
Elis where he had just gained the victory in the Olympic 
games. 


Phocide relicta Strophius Elea inclytus 
Palma revertor!. 


Cape hoc decorum ludicri certaminis 
Insigne frontis, leva victricem tenens 
Frondem™ virenti protegat ramo caput. 
Et ista donum palma Piszi Jovis 
Velamen eadem prestet atque omen tibi™. 


It is most probable therefore, though it is not certain, that 


i Vers. 42. k Thid. 53. 1 [bid. 918. ~ 
m 'The Palm. See supra, vol. iv. 482. n [bid. 935. 
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he also must have dated the capture on the 23rd or 24th of 
Thargelion, not long before midsummer in the natural 
year. 

111. Dares Phrygius, Dictys Cretensis, and Tryphiodorus. 
i. Dares Phrygius may be added to the number of those who 
depose to the date of the capture as the twelfth of the month. 
At the end of his narrative, he sums up the duration of the 
war as follows: Pugnatum est Annis x. Mensibus viii. Diebus 
xii.°. In the first of these numbers however there is pro- 
bably an error of x. for ix.; for, at the beginning of the 
fifteenth chapter, when Achilles was consulting the oracle at 
Delphi, he gave us to understand the war was destined to 
last only nine years complete, and part of a tenth: Cum 
Achilles Delphos venisset, ad oraculum pergit, et ex adytis 
respondetur Greecos victores, decimoque anno Trojam captu- 
ros. We may presume therefore that he dated the close of 
the war on the 12th day of the ninth month in the ¢enth year, 
but as it does not appear, any where in his work, from what 
epoch in the natural year he reckoned the years of the war, 
we cannot undertake to say at what period in it he supposed 
the eighth month of the tenth year to have ended and the 
ninth to have begun; though it is on every account most 
probable that he dated the beginning of his years some time 
in the spring quarter, between the vernal equinox and the 
summer solstice, and therefore the conclusion of the war at 
last, somewhere in the autumnal quarter, much nearer to the 
winter solstice than the autumnal equinox. With respect 
then to the beginning and the end of the war, his chronology 
is uncertain and ambiguous. With respect to its duration, 
it would not be difficult, were it worth while, to make out the 
whole of the specified interval of nine years, eight months, 
twelve days, from its own intimations. 

ii. Dictys Cretensis, on the other hand, has not defined in 
so many words either the length of the war or the date of 
the capture. He merely supposes the expedition to have 
lasted, in some sense or other, ten years in all; eight of them 
devoted to preparations for it, the remaining two to the war. 
He has a double beginning of the expedition; one in the 
summer of the eighth year, when it got as far as Meesia, the 


© Cap. 44. 
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other, in the spring of the next yearp. He mentions two 
winters also; the first that of the ninth year4, the second 
just after the capture of the city": and as his winters begin 
at the usual time with the ancients, (the Πλειάδων δύσις,) he 
must be added to the authorities which dated the close of 
the war in the autumnal quarter, and the Néoros or return 
of the Greeks in the spring *. 

ii. With regard to Tryphiodorus, whose age is very uncer- 
tain}, it is not easy to discover what particular date of the 
capture he must have adopted; yet we are of opinion it was 
more probably some day in the spring quarter, than in the 
autumnal, of the natural year. Tzetzes, in his Posthomericas, 
finds fault with him for crowning the wooden horse with 
flowers, which in fis opinion, who dated the capture at mid- 
winter, was a great anomaly: but not so, if the actual time 
of the event, as Tryphiodorus was at liberty to assume, was 
some day in the spring, and in the month Thargelion. And 
that he probably dated the capture on the traditionary day 
in that month, the 23rd or 24th, and consequently in the 
last quarter of the lunar month, may be inferred from his 
supposing no moon at sunset, two evenings before the cap- 


* It must not be supposed that we quote either of these writers except 
as evidences of the opinions entertained in their time, and adopted by 
themselves, on these questions of ancient Greek history. Of the pre- 
tended work of Dares, nothing is known, except that, being itself sup- 
posed to have been written originally in the Phrygian language, in the 
form of the Latin version in which it exists at present, it has been attri- 
buted to Cornelius Nepos: see the pretended letter of Cornelius Nepos to 
Sallustius Crispus, commonly prefixed to this work of Dares. ‘The work 
of Dictys, we are told by Malela (v. 133.1: x. 250.1. cf. Suidas, Δίκτυς), 
came to light in Crete, in the 13th year of Claudius Cesar (A. D. 53), 
having been discovered there in a tomb, which was laid bare by an earth- 
quake. 


+ All that is known about him at present is that he was an Egyptian: 
Suidas, Τρυφιόδωρος. He is probably to be classed with Nonnus of Pano- 
polis, author of the Dionysiaca; or with Coluthus, the author of the poem 
De Raptu Helene, who also, as Suidas tells us, was an Egyptian, of Ly- 
copolis in the Theban nome, and flourished in the reign of Anastasius, 
A.D. 491-518. 


P Lib. i. 16,17, 18. 22: ii. 7.9. 10. 41, 42. q ii. 41.52: iii. 1-4. 
ΤΣ τὸς 17. 5 Ver. 700. 
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ture, when the Greeks set fire to their tents, and retired 
to Tenedos— 
Ἠέλιος δ᾽, ὅτε νύκτα παλίνσκιον ἀνδράσιν €AKor, 
ἐς δύσιν ἀχλυόπεζαν ἑκηβόλον ἔτραπεν ἠῶ ἵ--- 
These fires burn all the night— 
Ἡ δὲ περὶ κλισίῃσιν ἐμαίνετο παννυχίη φλόξν. 
And it is still dark when the Trojans, in the morning, be- 
come aware of what they had done— 
Ἤδη δὲ Τρώεσσι καὶ Ἰλιάδεσσι γυναιξὶν 
ὄρθρον ὑπὸ σκιόεντα πολύθροος ἤλυθε φήμη. 
δήϊον ἀγγέλλουσα φόβον σημάντορι κάπνῳ *. 
And the night before the capture too is dark at sunset-— 
Ἤδη yap καὶ φέγγος ἐδύετο' δαιμονίη δὲ 
Ἴλιον αἰπεινὴν ὀλεσίπτολις ἀμφέβαλεν νύξ. 
iv. Virgil. 
Nos delubra deim miseri, quibus ultimus esset 
Ille dies, festa velamus fronde per urbem. 
Vertitur interea ccelum, et ruit oceano nox, 
Involvens umbra magna terramque polumque 
Myrmidonumque dolos: fusi per meenia Teucri 
Conticuere: sopor fessos complectitur artus. 
Et jam Argiva phalanx instructis navibus ibat 
A Tenedo, tacite per amica silentia lune, 
Litora nota petens, flammas quum regia puppis 
Extulerat 2. 

That this allusion to the amica silentia lune is not in- 
tended of that period of the synodic month to which the 
ancients gave the name of the Lune silentium, or silent 
moon, (the last three days of one moon and the first three 
days of the next to it,) is clear, from the mention of moon- 
light even after this®. In these different allusions however 
to the moon and the night, which occur in the course of this 
narrative of the capture, there is something deserving of par- 
ticular consideration, as calculated to illustrate the actual 
date of the capture which must have been assumed by Virgil, 
and as necessary to reconcile together seemingly contra- 
dictory representations. 

i. The time of the return of the fleet, and of the surprise 
of the city, is thus described : 


t Vers. 209. Vv Ib. 230. x Ib. 235. Υ Ib. 452. 
2 Aneid, ii. 248. 8 ii. 340. 
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Tempus erat quo prima quies mortalibus egris 

Incipit, et dono divim gratissima serpit >— 
and that must have been intended of some time before mid- 
night at least. ii. We have then the appearance of the ghost 
of Hector to Aineas, which first makes him aware of the sur- 
prise of the city: and after that his discovery of the fires 
already blazing, his colloquy with Panthus, and lastly his 
sallying out himself in arms to the assistance of his country- 
men—yet all so soon after the allusion to the first sleep, that 
if that denoted a time before midnight, these events too must 
have happened before midnight, or at least not later than 
midnight. i. Immediately after he has gone forth, another 
allusion occurs to the moon — 

Addunt se socios.... 

SORERIOT oblati per lunam Hypanisque Dymasque ¢. 
And it is very observable that ¢his and the former, at the 
time of the return of the fleet, are the only such allusions 
which can be discovered in the whole of the description which 
ensues of the proceedings the same night. There are re- 
peated allusions, even after this, to the night and to the dark, 
but there is none to the moon. 

Nox atra cava circumvolat umbra 4, 


Multaque per ceecam congressi preelia noctem 
Conserimus ©. 


Illi etiam, si quos obscura nocte per umbram 
Fudimus‘. 


Et spissis noctis se condidit umbris 8. 
Genitorque per umbram 
Prospiciens ἢ, 
Vestigia retro 

Observata sequor per noctem?. 

Sic demum socios consumta nocte reviso , 
Down to the appearance of the morning star— 

Jamque jugis summe surgebat Lucifer Ide, 

Ducebatque diem!. 

These allusions would as necessarily imply that there was 
no moon on this night, as the other ¢wo that there must 
have been one. But all these others belong to a time after 
midnight; the two former to one defore midnight, or not 


b ii. 268. © Tb. 339. 4 Th, 360. © Tb. 397. ἐ Ib. 420. 
8 Ib. 621. Balibeey size i lb. 753. Κ Tb. 795. 1Tb. 801. 
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later than midnight: and there is one supposition of the 
state of the case which will reconcile both together; viz. 
That the moon, on the night of the capture of Troy, was old 
enough to shine until midnight, but not old enough to shine 
after midnight: that is, it was just at that age when it would 
set at midnight *. On this principle however Virgil must 
have adopted the traditionary date of the 8th of the lunar 
month, not that of the 23rd or 24th, as the true day of the 
event. And were there any reason to doubt of the justness 
of the inference thus deducible from such premises, it would be 
removed by another remarkable circumstance in his account 
of these proceedings, belonging to the day before the cap- 
ture; the true meaning of which has escaped his commenta- 
tors, both ancient and modern, yet, when explained, will not 
only confirm the preceding conclusion, but will throw fresh 
light on the studious regard to decorum and consistency 
even in the minutest particulars, which is shewn in the whole 
of this description. 

The day of the discovery of the horse, by the Trojans, and 
the day of the capture of Sinon, (which is of course the day 
before the night in which the city was surprised,) is repre- 
sented by Virgil as that of a stated sacrifice to Neptune or 


Posidon. 
Laocoon, ductus Neptuno sorte sacerdos, 


Sollemnis taurum ingentem mactabat ad aras™. 
Servius’ commentary on this passage is a proof that he had 
little idea of its meaning. That the sacrifice however was 
something usual on this day, and therefore that the day itself 
must have been sacred to Posidon, may be inferred from the 
epithet Sollemnes, applied to the altar on which it was being 
offered. Now the eighth of the month, in the Greek calen- 
dar of later times, was sacred to Posidon"; and if Virgil’s 


* Tt is observable also, that the escape of Sinon, the night before the day 
on which he was to have been sacrificed, (which could not long have pre- 
ceded the day of the capture,) is evidently dated at the end or the begin- 
ning of the lunar month, when the night was dark all through— 


Eripui fateor leto me et vincula rupi, 
Limosoque lacu per noctem obscurus in ulva 
Delitui.—ii. 134. 


m 11], 201. u See Vol. i. 267: iii. 375: vi. 265, and note. 
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date of the capture of Troy was the eighth of the month too, 
(especially as reckoned by the Julian or Roman rule, from mid- 
night to midnight,) with reason might he suppose a sacrifice 
to Posidon to have been going on, at the usual altar, and 
with the usual description of victim, (to Posidon in particu- 
lar,) a bull *, on the same day. 


* That the victim peculiarly sacred to Posidon, in the times of which 
Homer treats, must have been the Bull, appears from the ceremony going 
on at Pylus!, when Telemachus arrived there. The victims on that occa- 
sion were all bulls; and as there were nine ἕδραι, and nine bulls to every 
ἕδρα, 81 at least must have been offered on this occasion all at once. 

A certain number of bulls were sacrificed to Posidon by Nestor, at 
Gerzestus, as soon as he arrived there from Troy 2: on which the Scho- 
liast—'Eriparo yap ἐν Vepaot@ (ὁ Wooedav)—these victims being offered 
to him, τὸ μὲν ὡς ἐγχωρίῳ τὸ δὲ ὡς θαλαττίῳ. And this points to the 
reason or principle of the consecration of the bull in particular to this 
divinity, as the impersonation of the element of water, and the god of the 
seaS—Tavp@ ἀπεικάζουσι τὸν Ποσειδῶνα διὰ τὸ δίκην ταύρου ὑπὸ τῶν κυμά- 
των ὠρύεσθαι ὅ--᾿ Ἐντεῦθεν καὶ οἱ ταῦροι αὐτῷ προσήκουσι, καὶ θύουσιν αὐτῷ 
ταύρους παμμέλανας, διὰ τὴν χροιὰν τοῦ πελάγους 4. For the same reason 
the bull was sacrificed to rivers, as Homer too implies in the case of the 
river Xanthus— 

“Qu δὴ δηθὰ πολέας icpevere ταύρους ὅ. 
And rivers were usually represented with the head of a bull (ταυρόκρανοι). 
For the same reason ταύρειος or ravpeos was a common epithet of Posidon 
in the Greek poets. 

Ἠθεϊ᾽ ἢ μάλα δή τι πατὴρ ἀνδρῶν τε θεῶν τε 

τιμᾷ σὴν κεφαλὴν, καὶ ταύρεος ᾿Εννοσιγαῖος ὅ---- 


On which the Scholiast :...*H ὅτι ταύρειος Ποσειδῶν ἐν πόλει Βοιωτίας, διὰ 
τὸ ταύρους θύεσθαι αὐτῷ, καὶ μάλιστα ἐν ᾿Ογχηστῷ---Ταυρία᾽ ἑορτή τις ἀγο- 
μένη Ποσειδῶνος7. And Posidon himself was called Ταῦρος, though in 
the sense of ravpevos. Ταῦρος" ταύρειυς, ὁ Ποσειδῶν 5, And in some in- 
stances his priests or ministers also—Or δὲ παρὰ ᾿Εφεσίοις of ἐν τῇ τοῦ 
Ποσειδῶνος ἑορτῇ οἰνοχοοῦντες ἤΐθεοι ταῦροι ἐκαλοῦντο, ἐν τοῖς τοῦ ᾿Αθηναίου 
καὶ αὐτὸ κεῖται 9. 
Pindar applies the epithet of Ταυροφόνος to the Isthmian Panegyris, as 

sacred to Posidon. 

Ἔν ᾿Αμφικτυόνων 

ταυροφόνῳ τριετηρίδι 19, 


1 Od. Γ. 5-8. 6 Hesiod, Scutum, 103. 

2a Detiges 7 Hesychius. 

3 Anecdota Gr. Paris. iii. 410. in 8 Hesychius. cf. Phot. Lex. 572. 
Od. Γ. 2. 9 Hustath. ad 1]. T. 224. 1205, 22. 

4 Phurnutus, 22. De Neptuno. cf. Athen. x. 25. 

oT). Φ' 131. 10 Nemea, vi. 68. 
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Lastly, with respect to his testimony, it may be observed 
also that, as the day of the capture thus recognised by him 
must have been the eighth of the lunar, in the sense of the 
calendar, month; so the time of the year or season of the 
capture, supposed by him too, must have been the autumnal 


Τουτέστιν, says the Scholiast, ἐν 7 ταύρους φονεύουσι καὶ ἱερουργοῦσι τῷ 
Ποσειδῶνι 11], ὡς καὶ Ὅμηρος 12. In another instance, he supposes the 
sacrifice of a bull to Posidon, enjoined by Athena herself, in the directions 
given to Belierophon. 
Evdes 
Αἰολίδα βασιλεῦ ; 
ἄγε φίλτρον τόδ᾽ ἵππειον δέκευ, 
καὶ Δαμαίῳ μιν θύων 
ταῦρον ἀργὸν πατρὶ δεῖξον, K, τ. Δ. 
ὅταν δ᾽ εὐρυσθενεῖ 
καρταίποδ᾽ αὖ ἐρύῃ Ταιηόχῳ kK, τ.λ. 15--- 
where the Scholiast observes, Κραταίποδα δὲ τὸν ταῦρόν φησιν οὕτω δὲ 
Δελφοὶ ἰδίως ἐκάλουν. ‘The bull was sacrificed to Posidon every year at 
Athens also, by being let down into the sea !4, 
Tis ποθ᾽ ἡ Bon, τί τοῦργον ; ἐκ τίνος φόβου ποτὲ 
βουθυτοῦντά μ᾽ ἀμφὶ βωμὸν ἔσχετ᾽ ἐναλίῳ θεῷ, 
τοῦδ᾽ ἐπιστάτῃ Κολωνοῦ 1 ;— 





Ἔνθα Aui ῥέξαντες ὑπερμενεῖ ἱερὰ καλὰ, 
ταῦρον δ᾽ ᾿Αλφειῷ, ταῦρον δὲ Ποσειδαῶνι 16 καὶ, τ.λ. 


Taurum Neptuno, taurum {101 pulcher Apollo 17. 


Dii quibus imperium est pelagi ... 
Vobis letus ego hunc candentem in litore taurum !8, 


Tibi, rector aquarum, 
Summus honor : tibi ceruleis in litore vittis 
Et Zephyris Glaucoque bovem Thetidique juvencam 
Dejicit Anczeus !9— 


Cadit ardua taurus 
Victima Neptuno pariter pariterque Tonanti 20. 


11 Cf. Philostratus, Icones, i. Palee- 16ST Δ 727: cl Od. Α΄, 22:2 Ὲ- 
mon, 803 C. 17 Mneid. iii. 119. 

12 Od. Γ. 6. cf. ad Olymp. xiii. 98. 18 Ib. v. 235. 

13 Olymp. xiii. 95. cf. Pyth. iv. 362 19 Valerius Flacc. Argon. i. 188. 
—367. 20 Silius Italicus, Punica, xv. 251. 

14 Phot. Lex. and Anecdota, (270. οἵ. Ovid. Metam. iv. 755: Statius, 
8) in Kd@erov : Suidas, Κάθετος. Achilleis, 11. 298: Plato, Opp. Pars iii. 


15 Soph. Gidip. Col. 887. cf. 1157— Tom. ii. 170, 171. Critias: Arnobius, 
1159: also Eurip. Helene, 1581-1588. νἱϊ. 224, 225. 
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quarter, or, according to the division of the quarters by the 
ancients, the beginning of winter. So may we infer from the 
description of the weather before, and at, the time of the con- 
struction of the wooden horse, which he puts into the mouth 
of Sinon— 
Seepe illos aspera ponti 

Interclusit hiems, et terruit Auster euntis. 

Preecipue, quum jam hic trabibus contextus acernis 

Staret equus, toto sonuerunt «there nimbi °. 

This allusion to the south wind implies that the Etesian 
winds were now over; for the cessation of these, according 
to the Parapegmata of antiquity, was followed by the setting 
in of winds from the south—and the time when the Etesian 
winds were supposed to cease was the first week in Septem- 
ber: and as there is even after this an allusion to a mission 
to DelphiP, and after the answer of the oracle itself had been 
received, an interval of ten days before the designation of 
the future victim by Calchas, and then the interval (whatso- 
ever that was) between the devotion of Sinon, and the day 
of his intended sacrifice4, it is clear that Virgil could not 
have supposed, from the first of these allusions P to the day 
of the capture of Sinon, less than the interval between the 
first week of September and the middle of October *. 

v. Posthomerica of Tzetzes. 

Τρυφιόδωρος δ᾽ οὐκ εἰδὼς ὅτε πέρθετο Tpoin, 


πολλοῖς σὺν ἑτέροις κἀμὲ δοκέων ἀπαφίσκειν, 


* ? , A ov > r 
ἄνθεσιν ἐστεφάνωσε τὸν ἵππον ἐκ ποταμοῖο, 


χειμῶνος μεσάτοιο ἐόντος ὡς ἐρεείνω" TF 


* It may also be observed that if, as Macrobius tells us, this second 
book of the Aineid was taken almost word for word from the ᾿Ιλίου Πέρ- 
ots of Pisander, Virgil’s representations on these points must have been 
founded on those of Pisander; who, on this principle, must be added to 
the rest of our authorities for the date of the capture on the 8th of the 
month, and in the autumnal quarter of the year. Cf. Saturnalia, v. 2. 62: 
Pisander of Camirus, see Pausanias, ii. xxxvii. 4: vill. xxil. 4: Clemens 
Alex. Strom. vi. 2. § 25. page 112. 1.7. 


+ The passage of Tryphiodorus to which Tzetzes here referred was most 
probably verse 316— 
Orie 110: Pi 114: q 126-132. 
Lil 2 
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? 
᾿Ορφεὺς yap μ᾽ ἐδίδασκεν, am’ ἀνέρος ἄλλου ἀκούσας, 
ψευδέα μήποτε μῦθον ἐνίσπειν ἀνθρώποισιτ. 





"ANN ὅτε δὴ κατέμαρψεν ἐπ᾽ ἄμβροτος ὕπνος ἅπαντας, 
νὺξ δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἔην μέσση λαμπρὴ δ᾽ ἐπέτελλε σελήνη, 
καὶ τότε δὴ Δαναοῖσι Σίνων φλόγα δεῖξεν ἑταίροις 5. 





ἢ τς > A as, εἰ ἐν A τ 
Αὐτὰρ ἐγὼν ἐρέω, περὶ τέρματι Μοῦσαν ἑλίσσων, 

, € , ’ > 7. er 3 ΄“΄ 
Τροίην ὁππότε πέρσαν ἀρήϊοι υἱὲς ᾿Αχαιῶν. 

, ΄ 3 , , 
πρωτίστης προπάροιθεν ᾿Ολυμπιάδος μεγακύκλου 
μέτρον ἀπειρέσιον τετρακοσίων λυκαβάντων, 

» ΄ ΄ fee 5A > 
ὀγδοάτων δεκάτων τε Τρώϊον ὥλετο ἄστυ, 
ὡς Σικελὸς Διόδωρος ἐν ἹἹστορίῃσιν ἐνείρει. 
ἀλλὰ τὰ μὲν κατέλεξα κύκλα μεγάλων ἐνιαυτῶν. 
= . » Sey Sp > >Q7 Pa 
μῆνα δὲ ἤδη ἐρείω ἦμάρ τ᾽ ἠδέ τε ὥρην 
οἰκτροτάτου λυκάβαντος, ὃς ἄλγεα θήκατο Τροίῃ. 
δωδεκάτη μὲν ἔην μηνὸς Θαργηλιῶνος, 
΄ » > ΄ » \ - * 
τόν p Αἰωνάριον κικλήσκει μὲν Λογγῖνος *, 
᾿Ιανουάριον δ᾽ ἀνέρες πάντες καλέουσι. 

Te πα Ψ 
νὺξ δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἔην μέσση λαμπρὴ δ᾽ ἐπέτελλε σελήνη, 
παρθένου εἰσελάουσα δρόμον μεγάλοισιν ἐν ἄστροις, 
᾿Ηελίου ἀμφ᾽ Αἰγόκερον Κρόνου οἶκον ἐόντος. 
Καλλιστὼ δ᾽ ἱέρεια κλειναῖς ἢν ἐν ᾿Αθήναις 

> , , , , > ad 
οἰκτροτάτου μεγάλου λυκάβαντος. κείνῃ ἐν ὥρῃ 
᾿ 
κείνῃ νυκτὶ ὁ Λέσβιος Ἑλλάνικος ἀείδει, 





ἔλνθεα δὲ δροσόεντος ἀμησάμενοι ποταμοῖο 
ἔστεφον αὐχενίους πλοκάμους σφετέροιο φονῆος. 
Cf. ad 95 also. 
It is a wonder that he did not pass the same censure on Quintus (as he 
calls him) also; since he too decorated his horse in the same way. 
“Ὡς οἵγε σφίσι πῆμα ποτὶ πτόλιν ἔργον ᾿Επειοῦ 
πανσυδίῃ μογέοντες ἀνείρυον" ἀμφὶ δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ αὐτῷ 
πολλὸν adnv στεφέων ἐριθηλέα κόσμον ἔθεντο. 
xll. 432. 

* This Longinus was no doubt a different person from the author of 
the work Περὶ ὕψους, the preceptor of Zenobia, contemporary with Aure- 
lian, circa A.D. 272. Lydus, De Mensibus, iv. i. 51. το. De Jano: ΓΑλλος 
δὲ Αἰωνιάριον αὐτὸν ἑρμηνεῦσαι βιάζεται, ὡσεὶ τοῦ αἰῶνος marepa—Anecdota 
Greca Paris. iv. 99. 6. Etymolog. M.: Αἰωνάριος" ὁ ᾿Ιανουάριος μήν" οὕτως 
ἑρμηνεῦσαι Λογγῖνος αὐτὸν βιάζεται ὡσανεὶ αἰῶνος matépa—Suidas: Αἰω- 
νοάριος" ὁ ᾿Ιαννουάριος μήν" οὕτω Λογγῖνος αὐτὸν ἑρμηνεῦσαι βιάζεται ὡσανεὶ 
αἰῶνος πατέρα. cf. in ᾿Ιανουάριος. 


r Vers. 700. 5 Vers. 719. 
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σὺν τῷ καὶ Δοῦρις, Τροίην ἑλέειν ἸΠαναχαίους, 
οἴκαδε δ᾽ ἐλθέμεναι λυγρὸν τὸν νόστον ἰδόντας TF. 

This testimony is valuable, not so much on its own ac- 
count, as because it certifies us of another authority for the 
12th of the month, as the day of the capture, in addition to 
Hellanicus and others, viz. Duris of Samos. As to the rest 
of its particulars, if it refers to Diodorus Siculus, for the in- 
terval in years between the capture and the first Olympiad, 
it is plain it has made a mistake in estimating this interval, 
on Ais authority, at 418 years, instead of 408. As it adopts 
the testimony of the Little Iliad to the rising of the moon at 
midnight, when the city was in the act of being taken, it 
must have adopted the corresponding day of the month as 
the day of the capture. And this is confirmed by the sup- 
posed place of the sun at the time, in Capricorn, (270°) and 
that of the moon, at the ingress into Virgo; for that implies 
that the moon’s longitude was 150°; 120° (=nine day’s mean 
motion,) less than 270°: so that in ten days’ time it would be 
in conjunction with the sun again; and therefore at this time, 
that of the capture, must have been 20 or 21 days old. 

It is clear then that the season of the capture, according 
to Tzetzes, (as in fact he himself declares ’,) must have been 
the middle of winter; and the 12th of Thargelion, the day of 
the capture, must have been intended of the 12th of a month 
so called, the seat of which in the natural year was after the 
winter solstice, and more or less the same with that of the 
Julian January—the same which he calls here Αἰωνάριος : 
consequently the month so called in one of the solar or Julian 
types of the Attic calendar, of which we gave an account in 
the first Part of this work *, and probably the ecclesiastical, 
Type i B, in which Hecatombzeon corresponded to March, 
and therefore Skirrhophorion to February, and Thargelion to 
January. 

vi. Dionysius of Halicarnassus. No date of the capture 
of Troy perhaps is more familiar to the learned than this, 
which we have reserved for the last, and which has come 


+ The Scholia on this part of the Posthomerica, as we saw supra (v1. 


71), date the capture on the 23rd of the Delphian month Heracleius, 
answering to the 23rd of the Attic Thargelion. 


t Vers. 761. Y Vers. 704. x Vol. ii. 169 sqq. 171. 
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down under the name of Dionysius of Halicarnassus: Ἴλιον 
μὲν yap ἥλω τελευτῶντος ἤδη τοῦ θέρους, ἑπτακαίδεκα πρότερον 
ἡμέραις τῆς θερινῆς τροπῆς, ὀγδόῃ φθίνοντος μηνὸς Θαργηλιῶνος 
ὡς ᾿Αθηναῖοι τοὺς χρόνους ἄγουσι. περιτταὶ δὲ ἦσαν αἱ τὸν ἐνιαυτὸν 
ἐκεῖνον ἐκπληροῦσαι μετὰ τὴν τροπὴν εἴκοσι ἡμέραι. ἐν δὴ ταῖς 
ἑπτὰ καὶ τριάκοντα, ταῖς ἀπὸ τῆς ἁλώσεως διαγενομέναις, τά τε 
περὶ τὴν πόλιν οἴομαι διοικήσασθαι τοὺς ᾿Αχαιοὺς K,T.A.Y 

The first observation which may be made on this statement 
is that it is the first, which we have yet met with, in which 
the summer solstice is mixed up with the assumed time and 
circumstances of the capture. And with regard to that par- 
ticular character of the date of the event, we have already 
declared our opinion2, that it could not be traced to any 
older authority than that of Dionysius himself; and the 
truth of that opinion we think is now sufficiently established. 

Secondly, that this date itself proceeds upon an assumption 
which must have been false in point of fact, viz. that of the 
existence of the very same Attic calendar at the time of the 
capture of Troy which was in use in Dionysius’ own time, 
appears from its own statements. The Attic calendar of his 
time however was the vulgar Metonic calendar, the calendar 
first made public by Meton, B.C. 432, and continued in use 
from that time to this without any change, except what was 
the effect of time and of its own rules. And that being the 
case, this date of Dionysius is an interesting and important 
one, if for no other purpose, yet as serving directly to the 
illustration of the state of the vulgar Metonic calendar in his 
time, and to confirm our representations of it from the date 
of its publication to that of this allusion to it. For this rea- 
son, we will beg the reader’s permission to consider it some- 
what particularly, in order to shew in what manner it might 
have been, and probably was, derived from the Attic calendar 
of Dionysius’ time. 

We must begin with determining the time when he was 
writing his Antiquities. Now he has given us the following 
account of himself before he set about this work ὃ ; That he 
came to Italy first at the close of the civil wars, Olymp. 


y Ant. Rom. i. 63. 69: iv. 61,62: vii. 70. ad fin: viii. 
z Page 454. 87: Photii Biblioth. Codex, 83. pag. 
a Ant, Rom. i. 7. cf. 6. ad fin: iii. 64, 65. 
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elxxxvil. med. ; which per se would designate either B. C. 31- 
30, or B.C. 30-29, but must here be understood of the latter, 
as answering most properly to U.C. 724 and 725: in the 
former of which too the last of the civil wars was actually 
terminated by the death of Antony in Egypt, in the month 
of August, B.C. 30>: That for 22 years after his coming he 
was employed in studying the Roman language and the an- 
cient Roman history ; that is, (to use his own words,) having 
devoted ¢wenty-two years of his residence in Italy to the col- 
lection of his materials, at the end of that time he set about 
reducing them—Tore ἐπεχείρησε τῇ γραφῇ. 

Now 22 years from Β. (. 29 bring you to Β.. 7. And 
that this was actually the year in which he began to write 
his Antiquities, appears from another passage of the first 
book ὁ, in which he sums up the chronology of Roman his- 
tory, from the foundation to the time when he was writing, 
in these words: Ταῦτα δὲ πέντε καὶ τετταράκοντα ἤδη πρὸς τοῖς 
ἑπτακοσίοις ἔτεσίν ἐστιν εἰς ὑπάτους Κλαύδιον Νέρωνα τὸ δεύτερον 
ὑπατεύοντα καὶ Πίσωνα ΚΚαλπούρνιον, ot κατὰ τὴν τρίτην ἐπὶ ταῖς 
ἐννενήκοντα καὶ ἑκατὸν ᾿Ολυμπιάσιν ἀπεδείχθησαν. Dionysius’ 
date of the foundation was the Catonian4¢; according to 
which U.C. 745 answered to U.C. 747 of Varro; and ac- 
cording to either, to the consular year of Tiberius Claudius 
Nero 1. and L. Calpurnius Piso, and Olymp. cxciii. 1-2, 
B. C. 7, ex Kalend. Januariis. There can be no doubt then 
that he was setting about the composition of his Antiquities, 
BCs 7. 

The next thing to be considered is the date of the capture 
of Troy (in terms of the year) adopted by him. And this, it 
might always have been presumed, must have been that of 
Eratosthenes ; forasmuch as he has himself declared his ap- 
proval of the canons of that chronologer in particular ὁ: Ὅτι 
δέ εἰσιν οἱ κανόνες ὑγιεῖς οἷς ᾿Ερατοσθένης κέχρηται, καὶ πῶς ἄν 
τις ἀπευθύνοι τοὺς Ῥωμαίων χρόνους πρὸς τοὺς “EAAnviKods, ἐν 
ἑτέρῳ δεδήλωταί μοι λόγῳ. But it is placed out of question by 
the fact of his reckoning 432 years exactly from the date of 


b Cf. our Fasti Catholici, ii. 585: iv. d See our Origines Kalendariz Ita- 
472-477; and our Origines Kalendarie __ lice, i. 47. ; 
Italice, 11. 324. e Ant. Rom. i. 74. 
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Troja capta to that of the foundation of Rome, Olymp. vii. 
1f: and this being assumed=B. C. 751, ex Palilibus ¢, the 
date of Troja capta must have been B.C. 1188, ex Palilibus, 
or at least some time between the Palilia and midsummer; 
which is known to have been Eratosthenes’ date of the 
capture. 

In the next place, to consider this date of Dionysius itself, 
specified as it is in terms of the vulgar Metonic calendar, 
first of all, it is an obvious inference from it that, as he 
reckoned 17 days from the 23rd of Thargelion to the summer 
solstice, and 37 days from the same day of that month to the 
end of the year, he must have reckoned both Thargelion and 
Skirrhophorion menses pleni—he must at least have reckoned 
Skirrhophorion a /u// month, with ten days in it before the 
solstice, and twenty after it, thirty days in all; and Tharge- 
lion also a full month too, or at least as full from the 23d to 
the end: i.e. if there was any exemptile day in this month, 
which made it a month of 29 days instead of 30, he must 
have supposed it to have come between the first and the 
twenty-third of the month itself. 

Now by the rule of the Metonic cycle, there were only 
two years in which Thargelion and Skirrhophorion could 
both be plent; one, the seventh—the other, the nineteenth : 
and there were only stv in which Skirrhophorion could be 
plenus and Thargelion cavus, so that the exemptile day should 
come before the 23rd of the month; the first year, exemptile 
15; the third, exemptile 21; the ninth, exemptile 6; the 
eleventh, exemptile 12; the thirteenth, exemptile 18; and 
the eighteenth, exemptile 15. To determine which of these 
years was meant in the present instance, we must proceed 
as follows. 

Dionysius must have taken it for granted that either the 
vulgar Metonic calendar of his own time, or one exactly 
similar to it, was in use at the time of the capture of Troy. 
To ascertain therefore in what year of the era of such a 
calendar the capture must have fallen out, we apprehend he 
would calculate first of all the interval between his assumed 
year of the capture (B. C. 1183) and his own time, B.C. 7— 


ἘΠῚ 7D = Cf. our Origines Kalendariz Italice, i. 5. 
h See Vol.i. 497: and Vol. iii. Appendix, Table vii. 
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which he would find to be 1176 years. Secondly, he would 
reduce this interval of 1176 years to the Metonic cycle of 19 
years; which he would find to enter it 61 times completely, 
with 17 years over of a 62nd cycle. Assuming therefore that 
B.C. 7, the 1177th year from the capture of Troy, was the 
18th year of the 62nd of a series of cycles of this kind— 
bearing date from the epoch of the capture, B. C. 1183—he 
must have assumed B.C. 24 as the first. His first cycle of 
19 years, beginning to be current at a given epoch, B. C. 
1183 ; his 62nd must have begun to be current at the same 
epoch, B.C. 24, ‘Taking it for granted then, that, howsoever 
far back these cycles might extend, they must all have begun 
and proceeded alike ; he must have assumed that the epoch 
of the first, dated at midsummer B.C. 1183, and that of the 
sixly-second, dated at midsummer B. C. 24, were absolutely 
identical. 

Now this year, B. C. 25-24, in the era of the vulgar Me- 
tonic calendar, as our Tables shew', corresponded to the 
408th year from the epoch, Period vi. 28, Cycle xxii. 9: in 
which year the anticipation amounting to five days complete, 
the Julian epoch of Thargelion 1 was May 14, and that of 
Skirrhophorion 1 was June 12, and by the law of exemption 
in that year of the cycle, while Skirrhophorion was plenus, 
Thargelion was cavus, but so that the exemptile day fell on 
the sixth of the month, and the month, though cavus from 
the first to the 23rd, was plenus from the 23rd to the end. 

In this discovery we possess all the clue to the explanation 
of the statements of Dionysius on these points, which can be 
desired. His date of the capture, Thargelion 23, would fall 
on June 4; his date of the solstice, 17 days after, on June 
21: the end of the year, 20 days after the solstice, exclusive, 
(which he called the ἡμέραι περιτταὶ, the days remaining over 
and above to the end of the year,) would end on July 11, 
and the first day of the next year would fall on July 12— 
the proper date of Hecatombeon 1, Period vii. 29 of the 
Vulgar Metonic correction, B.C. 24. All this is so plain and 
so consistent, as soon as the true principle of the reckoning 
is pointed out, that we know not what exception can be 


1 Vol. i111, Appendix, Table vii. 
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taken to it*. It must however be evident from it that the 
date, thus assigned to the capture, and more especially the 


* It may indeed be objected that the date of the summer solstice, on this 
principle, must have been assumed as June 21, and yet that the Metonic 
date of the solstice was June 27!. There is little weight in this objection. 
Dionysius naturally took the date of the summer solstice from the Julian 
calendar of his own time, not from the Metonic, in which, as the same 
with the lunar correction so called, no such date as this of the solstice ap- 
pears to have been formally recognised even from the first. 

And should it be objected to this supposition also that the Julian in the 
sense of the Roman date of the summer solstice was June 24, not June 21; 
the answer to that objection too is that the proper date of the summer 
solstice in the Julian correction, and in the Roman style, was viii Kal. 
Julias ; and the proper Julian meaning of the viii Kal. Julias, in the cor- 
rection of Cesar, as we have proved by every argument which could be 
desired, in our Origines Kalendarie Italice 2, at first was June 22, not 
June 24—and it was still so in the time of Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 

And should it be objected even to this explanation, that Dionysius’ date 
of the solstice was June 21, not June 22; the proper answer to that objec- 
tion in this instance is the same which we had occasion to return to the 
same kind of objection in a former one, when we were considering Livy’s 
date of the summer solstice at the time of the battle of Pydna®. 

The truth is, as we then explained, the dates of the cardinal ingresses in 
the Julian correction, according to the principles and assumptions of the 
time, are to be supposed to have extended over three days, the proper 
style of each of which in the Roman calendar was the ixth, the viith, and 
the viith Kalendas respectively. On this principle the date of the summer 
solstice might be assumed either ix Kalendas Julias, (June 23 Roman, 
June 21 Julian, of Livy’s and Dionysius’ time,) or viii Kalendas Julias, 
(June 24 Roman, June 22 Julian,) or vii Kalendas Julias (June 25 Ro- 
man, June 23 Julian): and having the choice of any of these three terms 
in the style of the calendar of the time being for the date of this natural 
phenomenon, they naturally fixed upon the first and earliest, June 23 Ro- 
man, June 21 Julian. 

As to the further objection, that Dionysius must have supposed the 
Julian date of the solstice in his own time to have been equally applicable 
to its date at the time of the capture of ‘Troy—we should consider that to 
be no difficulty. This supposition would be a necessary consequence of 
the opinion which was probably entertained by all the better informed of 
the ancients of this time, that there was no difference between the mean 
Julian and the mean natural year, and that the cardinal dates in the for- 
mer, having been once fixed and settled in the latter, were the same in 
their proper Julian style, for any distance of time either before or after the 


1 See Vol.i. p. 445. 2 Vol. iv. 47. Diss. xix. Ch. ii. sect. ili. sqq. 
3 Orig. Kal. Ital. iv. 67, 68. 
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criterion of the time and season of the event, the summer 
solstice, is simply hypothetical. It agrees with the old tra- 
ditionary date in nothing but the day of the month, the 23rd 
of Thargelion *. The other characters of the date were con- 


Julian correction. ‘The correction itself, as we shewed in our Origines 
Kalendariz Italicze 4, was founded on this assumption. 

One thing only requires any additional explanation; and that is, that 
Dionysius must have reckoned his 17 days between the 23rd Thargelion 
and the solstice inclusive of the solstitial date, and his 20 days after the 
solstice to the end of the year, exclusive of it—17 days from June 4 exelu- 
sive to June 21 inclusive, on the one hand, and zo from June 21 exclusive 
to July 11 ielusive on the other. On this principle too, he could have 
reckoned no day the true solstitial date but June 21; and therefore the 
date assigned in our Origines Kal. Italicee ὅ, June 22, should be corrected 
by June 21. 

* Gaza has quoted this testimony twice!; and while he supposes so 
much of it as relates to the day of the month, the 23rd of Thargelion, to 
have been derived from Ephorus, he adds, with respect to this other ob- 
servation relating to the distance of time before the solstice, Ov μὴν δὲ καὶ 
πρότερον ἑπτακαίδεκα ἡμέραις τῆς θερινῆς τροπῆς λέγει (scil. ὁ "Eqopos) : 
which proves very plainly that he did not consider that part of the state- 
ment to have been derived from Ephorus also. It must be admitted how- 
ever that there is no reason to suppose he speaks here from his own 
knowledge of what Ephorus had actually said on this subject ; since he 
refers to Plutarch’s Life of Camillus? as his authority for it. It is morally 
certain however that though this date of the capture of Troy, as the ὀγδόη 
φθίνοντος of Θαργηλιὼν, might very possibly have been assigned by Epho- 
rus, as it was by so many both before and after him, the further criterion 
of the same day, as such and such a time before the summer solstice, could 
not have been specified by him. 

We take advantage of this opportunity to observe that this same passage 
of Dionysius is quoted in the Armenian version of the Chronicon of Euse- 
bius?; but with a very remarkable differeuce—that of 17 days before the 
winter solstice. It is difficult to account for this substitution—though we 
must not suppose it peculiar to the Armenian version of the Chronicon, 
and not to have characterized Eusebius’ own Greek Chronicon also; for 
the same statement occurs in Syncellus, Ἴλιον ἥλω τῷ φθινοπώρῳ πρὸ ιζ΄ 
ἡμερῶν τῆς χειμερινῆς τροπῆς 4, taken most probably from the Greek of 
Eusebius itself. It is confirmed too by the name of the month, assigned 
to the capture, in this version, Elaphebolion, instead of Thargelion, taken 
most probably from the Ecclesiastical Type (Type iii. A.) of the Attic 


4 Vol. iv. 8. 14. 36 .: 48. 63 n. 5 iv. 69. 


1 De Mensibus, viii. 290 D: ix. 294 C. 2 Quoted supra, p. 502. 
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sequentially deduced by Dionysius, from premises of his own, 
the falseness of which, in point of fact, it is superfluous to 
prove at present. 


CHAPTER II. 


Section I.—On the true Characters or Criterions of the date 
of the Capture, deducible from the preceding Testimonies. 





i Criterion. The Month of the Capture. 


It appears from the preceding statements, that five dif- 
ferent months have been assigned to the capture of Troy : 1. 
The month which Longinus called Aiwvdpios, and Tzetzes 
Januarius or Thargelion. u. The Macedonian Panemus. 
ii. The Delphian Heracleius. iv. The Attic Thargelion. ν. 
The Attic Skirrhophorion. 

With regard to the first in this list, we may set it aside 
altogether. With respect to the second, it has been already 
observed that the Macedo-Hellenic Panemus and the Attic 
Thargelion, so far as this question is concerned, would be 
the same month under a different name. The same may be 
said of the Delphian Heracleius. The question then of the 
true month of the capture, according to testimony, after all, 
lies between the Attic Thargelion and the Attic Skirrhopho- 
rion: and of these in particular it may be observed—i. That 
in every state and form of the Attic calendar they were con- 


Julian calendar, in which Elaphebolion corresponded to December®. It 
is confirmed probably too, by Tzetzes’ date, supra ®, which also confidently 
assigned the capture to the month of January. But it would be still more 
difficult to account for this difference, if the contrary statement was really 
as original and authentic a criterion of the time and season of the event, 
as any other which might have been transmitted from antiquity concern- 
ing it; and known to Eusebius to have been so. In that case he would 
hardly have ventured to shift it to the opposite quarter of the year. But 
if he knew that this was a mere conjecture of Dionysius’, he might think 
himself at liberty to dissent from it—and even, if he saw fit, to date the 
capture as many days before the winter solstice as he had done before the 
summer solstice. 


5 See Vol. ii. 172. 6 Page 516. 
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secutive months—i. e. whatsoever the place of Thargelion in 
the calendar for the time being, that of Skirrhophorion was 
next to it. ii. That though Thargelion in the Metonic ca- 
lendar of the Athenians was the eleventh month, and Skir- 
rhophorion was the twelfth ; in the Octaéteric calendar Thar- 
gelion was the fifth month and Skirrhophorion was the sixth: 
and i. That Thargelion being the fifth month, and Skirrho- 
phorion the sixth, in the Octaéteric correction, derived from 
the Primitive solar calendar, and substituted for it B.C. 592, 
Thargelion must have been the fifth and Skirrhophorion the 
sixth month in the Primitive solar calendar also, whether 
called by those names in that calendar, as well as in the 
Octaéteric correction derived from it, or not. 

The question therefore of the true month of the capture 
in the Attic calendar, whether Thargelion or Skirrhophorion, 
is ultimately reducible to this issue; whether Troy was taken, 
according to the tradition and testimony of antiquity, in the 
fifth month of the ancient Greek calendar, or in the sixth ? 
And here we are bound to take into consideration the fact 
that though, as Clement of Alexandria told usk, some of his 
authorities (some of the Attic historians themselves) dated the 
capture on the same day, a day in Skirrhophorion, as those 
to whom he had just referred did in Thargelion ; he named 
no author who actually did so. He gave us every reason to 
conclude, even from his manner of referring to these other 
authorities, that the best known, the best accredited, and the 
raost commonly recognised date of the capture, in terms of 
the month, was that which assigned it to the Attic Tharge- 
lion, not to the Attic Skirrhophorion. With respect then 
to this first criterion of the true date, the month of the ca- 
lendar for the time being, the concurrence of ancient testi- 
monies leads only to one conclusion; viz. that it must have 
been the fifth, not the sixth, the month which, in the correc- 
tion of Solon, directly derived from the Primitive calendar, 
was called Thargelion, not that which was called Skirrho- 
phorion. 


ii Criterion. Day of the Month. 


The date of the capture of Troy, in terms of the month 


k Page 503, supra. 
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in which it was supposed to have happened, is represented, as 
we have seen, in a fourfold relation to that month; that of the 
eighth, that of the twelfth, that of the twenty-third, and that 
of the twenty-fourth, day of this month respectively. 

Of these, with regard to the last two, they may be consi- 
dered as virtually the same, and both to be meant of the 
lunar month, and of a certain age of the moon, in that 
month, which might be expressed either by the 23rd or by 
the 24th. These different dates therefore, in terms of the 
days of the proper month, are reducible to three, the eighth, 
the twelfth, and the twenty-third. 

With respect then to these themselves; if we look at the 
first and the third, both being lunar dates, and both taken, 
or supposed to have been taken, from a lunar calendar, like 
that of later times, we shall see that these also were vir- 
tually the same, that both at least were simply the expression 
of the same state of the lunar phasis, that of the lunar dicho- 
tomy. The ancients distinguished two dichotomies in every 
lunar month; a first and a second, but no more. The first 
dichotomy was intended of the age and appearance of the 
moon when half way between the change and the full; the 
second, of its age and appearance half way between the full 
and the change. The first dichotomy was dated on the 
eighth of the month, the second on the twenty-third; and 
the interval from one to the other was assumed at fifteen 
days!, 

It is evident therefore that both these dates admit of being 
reduced under the same category; that of the calendar date 
of the lunar dichotomy. It is an obvious explanation of the 
origin of both, that Troy was known, or believed, to have 
been taken at the lunar dichotomy. That note of time per 
se would be ambiguous. It might be understood of the first 
dichotomy or of the second. If it was to be understood of the 
first, then the day of the capture must have been the eighth 
of the month; if of the second, it must have been the twenty- 
third. So far then as this criterion of the true date is con- 
cerned, the proper inference from the concurrence of testi- 
mony, in our opinion, is simply ¢his; That the capture of 
Troy, if a real event, must have happened at one of the lunar 


1 See our Origines Kalendariz Italic, i. 233 566. 
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dichotomies; and the proper inference from this criterion, 
and the last considered, taken in conjunction, in our opinion, 
in like manner would be, that the event of the capture, if it 
really happened in its proper order of time, must have fallen 
out in the fifth month of the calendar of the time being, and 
at one of the lunar dichotomies in that month. 

But with regard to the remaining date of this description, 
the twelfth of the month, the first remark suggested by it, 
and especially as compared with the other two, is, That all 
these terms, being supposed to be lunar dates alike, and all de- 
scriptive of the same state of the lunar phasis, they would be 
incompatible with each other: and if each rests on a tradi- 
tion and testimony of its own, and each is to be received on 
the strength of the authority by which it is recommended, 
there is but one mode of reconciling them together, and yet 
reserving to each its proper credit; and that is, that this 
date of the capture, as the twelfth of the month, should be 
understood of the twelfth of the solar month, as those other 
two, the eighth and the twenty-third, were to be of the 
eighth and the twenty-third of the lunar month respectively. 
There was no reason ὦ priori why the solar date of such an 
event as the capture of Troy should not have gone down to 
posterity as much as the lunar: or rather, it was much most 
probable that the solar date of the event would be handed 
down from the first, and be the best known and remembered 
of all, because this, and this only, must have been the date 
which could have been taken from the calendar in common 
use at the time. 

The first authority for this date of the 12th of the month, 
among the testimonies produced above, as we saw, was Hella- 
nicus of Lesbus, and the birth of Hellanicus is commonly 
dated B. C. 496; the first for the other was the author of the 
Little Ihad, a native of Lesbus also (if it was Lesches of 
Pyrrha, in that island, to whom the ancients attribute that 
poem), and much older than Hellanicus *. But the question 


* Lesches, of Pyrrha or Mytilene in the island of Lesbus!, and son of 
Aischylenus 2, is placed by Eusebius ὃ Olymp. xxx. 3 or 4, B.C. 658 or 657; 
1 Schol. in Arist. ad Lysistr. 135 : 3 Chron. Arm. Lat. ad ann. 1338. 


Proclus, Chrestomathia. cf. Jerome in Chron. Ol. xxxi. 4. 
2 Tabula Iliaca. 
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in the present instance does not concern the antiquity of 
either of these dates in comparison of that of the other, or 
the authority of the one in contradistinction to that of the 
other ; because there is in reality no inconsistency between 


and made a contemporary of Aleman: and this latter date is adopted by 
Mr. Clinton 4; though Clemens Alex.° and Syncellus® appear to date both 
him and Aleman Ὁ]. xix, B. C. 704-700. 

With respect to Hellanicus, (who also was of Lesbus, and a native of 
Mytilene,) A. Gellius, quoting from Pamphile, observes’, Hellanicus, He- 
rodotus, Thucydides, .... non nimis longe distantibus fuerunt etatibus. 
nam Hellanicus initio belli Peloponnesiaci fuisse quinque et sexaginta 
annos natus videtur, Herodotus tres et quinquaginta, Thucydides quad- 
raginta. scriptum hoc libro undecimo Pamphile. On this principle, he 
was twelve years older than Herodotus, and born B.C. 496 or 4958. That 
he was older than Herodotus seems to have been agreed. Μαρτυρεῖ δ᾽ 
αὐτῷ, says Plutarch9, τῶν μὲν πρεσβυτέρων “Ἑλλάνικος, τῶν δὲ νεωτέρων 
Ἔφορος. Thucydides quotes him in his summary 10, as one of his autho- 
rities, between the Persian war and the Peloponnesian; and Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus classes him with Charon of Lampsacus!!, among those older 
than Herodotus—and with Xanthus the Lydian, and Damastes of Sigeum, 
among those who flourished a little before the Peloponnesian war 12. 

The learned in modern times have called in question the date of his 
birth, thus assigned from Pamphile!%. According to Lucian 14, he died 
at 85. Consequently, if born B.C. 495, he could not have been alive after 
B.C. 411 or 410. Yet there is reason to infer from the scholia on the 
Rane 15, that he must have been living and writing as late as the year of 
Antigenes, B.C. 407-406 16, 

Damastes of Sige or Sigeum, another of our authorities for the lunar 
date of the capture, according to Suidas!7, was the son of Dioxippus, a 
disciple of Hellanicus, and older than the Peloponnesian war. Among his 
works, Suidas 17 enumerates one in two bocks, Περὶ γονέων καὶ προγόνων 
τῶν eis Ἴλιον στρατευσαμένων--- πα alludes to another !® under the de- 
scription of a genealogy, Τῶν ἐπὶ Ἴλιον στρατευσάντων Ἑλλήνων καὶ Bap- 
βάρων, καὶ πῶς ἕκαστος ἀπήλλαξε. It is probable therefore that his date 
of the capture was often mentioned in those works of his to which the 
ancients had access, though they have not come down to us. Dionysius 


4 F, Hell. i. in anno. terature, iv. 217, 218, note 7. cf. 538, 

5 Strom. i. xxi. § 131. p. 88, 26. 539. Appendix, i. 

6 402. 6. 14 Opp. 111. 224. Macrobii, 22. 

7 xv. 23. 15 Ad vers. 706. cf. ad 732. 

8 Cf. Clinton, F. Hell. in anno. 16 Cf. also, Plut. Alex. xxi: Pho- 

9 De Herodoti malignitate, xxxvi. tius, Bibl. Cod. 261. Andokides, 488. 

10 i, g7. 23: Scholia in Aves, 1403: Suidas, 

11 Opp. vi. 769. 4. Epistola ad Cn. "Ανδοκίδης, Ἑλλάνικος, ἐπέβαλεν. 
Pompeium, cap. 3. 17 In nomine. 

12 [bid. 818 8. De Thucyd. 5. 18 In Πῶλος. 


13 See Mure, History of Greek Li- 
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them, no opposition of the one to the other. Troy might 
have been taken on the 12th of the solar month, and yet at 
either of the lunar dichotomies also; and this distinction 
should by all means be kept in mind, viz. that the testimony of 
Lesches, such as it is, is given to the age of the moon at the 
time of the capture, and not to the day of the month; that 
of Hellanicus, on the contrary, to the day of the month, not 
to the age of the moon: and there would be no inconsistency 
whatsoever ὦ priort in supposing that Troy was taken on the 
12th of the month according to the one, and when the moon 
was rising at midnight, according to the other. To the other 
criteria therefore of the true date of the event—the fifth 
month of the Primitive solar calendar, and one of the lunar 
dichotomies in that month—we may add ¢his, as not the least 
precise and definite of all, of a lunar dichotomy in the fifth 
Primitive month of the time being, which must have coin- 
cided also with the twelfth of that month. 


in Criterion. Year of the Capture. 


With regard to the third Criterion, that of the year; we 
have produced no testimonies to that point, because, as we 
observed supra™, we consider so much deference to be due 


of Halicarnassus, as we have seen 19, was acquainted with him. And it 
would seem from Strabo 20, that Eratosthenes must have quoted him with 
approbation, though he himself appears to have thought little of him. 
Festus Avienus alludes to him in his Ora Maritima 2! — 

Quin et Damastes, nobili natus Sige. 

With respect to Ephorus, his history began with the return of the He- 
raclide, and ended with the siege of Perinthus, by Philip, B. C. 341-340 22; 
though mention was made in it also of the passage of Alexander into Asia, 
B.C. 33423. 

Callisthenes, as we have seen 24, was a contemporary of Alexander’s, 
and put to death by him, B. C. 329 or 328. Duris of Samos (whom Plu- 
tarch 25 represents as a lineal descendant of Alkibiades) began his history 
with the year of Dyskinetus 26, B.C. 370, and was certainly living and 
writing later than the conquests of Alexander; to which, according to 
Clemens Alex.?7, he reckoned a thousand years from the capture of Troy. 


19 Opp. vi. 818. 11. De Thucyd. 5. 24 Vol. 111. 136 n. 
20 i. 3. 74 a. ἢ: 25 Alkib. xxxii. cf. Pericles, xxviii, 
21 Vers. 46. Geographi Min. iv. 26 Diodor. Sic. xv. 57-60. 
22 Diodor. Sic. xvi. 76. 74. 27 Strom. i. xxi. § 139. p. 93, 27. 
23 Cf. Clinton, F. Hell. in B.C. 333. 

m Page solr. 
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-to the authority of the most learned of the chronologers of 
antiquity—who bestowed more pains and labour on the inves- 
tigation of this pomt than on any other, and the results of 
whose inquiries into it have been handed down from their 
own time to ours—as to justify us in taking it for granted, 
that if the true year of the capture is capable of being ascer- 
tained at all, it must be sought for, first of all, somewhere 
about the time where they saw reason to place it. Not that 
even their conclusions, from such data as they possessed, and 
after the most careful use which they could make of them, 
from the nature of the case, could be more than an approxi- 
mation to the truth. But in the present instance an ap- 
proximation may be all that is necessary to enable us to 
arrive at the truth itself; by way of preliminary at least to 
the application of those tests and criteria which our own re- 
searches have brought to light. We assume therefore that, 
if such an event as the capture of Troy ever happened, in its 
proper order of time, (of which we ourselves entertain no 
doubt,) its true year will be found somewhere about the time 
to which Eratosthenes or Apollodorus saw reason to deter- 
mine it—that is, B. C. 1183 or 1184—not necessarily indeed 
in one of these years, yet, in all probability, in some year not 
long before or not long after either of them *. 


* With regard to these two dates of the Capture, Apollodorus’ and Era- 
tosthenes’, the former was adopted by Diodorus Siculus !—Akodovdas 
᾿Απολλοδώρῳ τῷ ᾿Αθηναίῳ.... συλλογιζόμενοι τοὺς χρόνους ἀπὸ τῶν ἐν Aake- 
δαίμονι βασιλέων---ἃπα, as it appears from him here that this chronologer 
reckoned from 'Troja ecapta to the return of the Heraclide, 80 years, and 
from the return of the Heraclidz to the first Olympiad, 328 years, he 
must have reckoned from Troja capta to the first Olympiad, 408 years. 
And this gives his date of the capture B. C. 776 + 408, or B.C. 1184. 

There are frequent references to this date in the sequel of the history of 
Diodorus; from all which, alike, where the numbers are not corrupt, it is 
seen to have been B.C. 1184; as, 

i. Olymp. xci. 1. Aristomnestus (Arimnestus), B.C. 416-415. From 
Troja capta to the Sicilian expedition of the Athenians, 760 years 2: which 
is in error for 768: but being corrected gives Troja capta, according to 
Apollodorus, B. C. 416 + 768, B.C. 1184. 

ii. From Troja capta to the end of the Peloponnesian war, 779 years? ; 
which being reckoned from B.C. 405, gives Troja capta B.C. 1184. 


11, 5. cf. Plut. Lycurgus, i. 2 xii, ©: xii. 82. 3 Xiv. 2. 
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ili. In like manner, from Troja capta to the next year, that of the ᾿Αναρ- 
xia, at Athens, Olymp. xciv. 1, 780 years4; which, reckoned in like man- 
ner from B.C. 404, gives the date of the capture B. C. 1184. 

iv. From Troja capta to the last year of his xviiith book (B.C. 318 5), 
the year before the beginning of the tyranny of Agathocles, 866 years §&; 
which also gives Troja capta B. C. 1184. 

v. From Troja capta to the year before the expedition of Agathocles to 
Africa (B.C. 3117) 883 years 8—which, corrected by 873, gives the date 
of the capture, as in every other instance, B.C. 1184. 

Skymnus of Chios, in his Orbis Descriptio, gives the following account 
of a chronological work, brought down from the capture of Troy to the 
reign of Attalus, surnamed Philadelphus, (the fifth of the kings of Perga- 
mus %,) which, it is agreed, must have been this lost work of Apollodorus’, 
though he is not mentioned by name as its author 10, 


Τῶν ᾿Αττικῶν τις γνησίων τε φιλολόγων, 
γεγονὼς ἀκουστὴς Διογένους τοῦ Stwikov, 
συνεσχολακὼς δὲ πολὺν ᾿Αριστάρχῳ χρόνον, 
συνέταξεν ἀπὸ τῆς Τρωϊκῆς ἁλώσεως 
χρονογραφίαν στοιχοῦσαν ἄχρι τοῦ νῦν βίου. 
ἔτη δὲ τετταράκοντα πρὸς τοῖς χιλίοις 
ὡρισμένως ἐξέθετο, καταριθμούμενος 

πόλεων ἁλώσεις, ἐκτοπισμοὺς στρατοπέδων, 
μεταναστάσεις ἐθνῶν, στρατείας βαρβάρων, 
ἐφόδους, περαιώσεις τε ναυτικῶν στολῶν, 
θέσεις ἀγώνων, συμμαχίας, σπονδὰς, μάχας, 
πράξεις βασιλέων, ἐπιφανῶν ἀνδρῶν βίους, ͵ 
φυγὰς, στρατείας, καταλύσεις τυραννίδων, 
πάντων ἐπιτομὴν τῶν χύδην εἰρημένων. 
μέτρῳ δὲ ταύτην ἐκτιθέναι προείλετο, 

τῷ κωμικῷ δὲ, τῆς σαφηνείας χάριν. 





Ἐκεῖνα μὲν οὖν κεφάλαια συναθροίσας χρόνων 

εἰς βασιλέως ἀπέθετο Φιλαδέλῴφου χάριν" 

ἃ καὶ διὰ πάσης γέγονε τῆς οἰκουμένης, 

ἀθάνατον ἀπονέμοντα δόξαν ᾿Αττάλῳ, 

τῆς πραγματείας ἐπιγραφὴν εἰληφότι 1}. 
This work consequently began Β. Ο. 1184, and if it contained 1040 years 
exactly, was brought down to B. C. 144, the 14th or 15th year of the 
second Attalus. 

With regard to the date of Eratosthenes; Clemens Alexandrinus has 

preserved an abstract of his chronological system from Troja capta to the 


death of Alexander (B. C. 323) 13, {From 
4 xiv. 3. 9 Cf. xviii. 1. Gexix ie 7 xix. 2. 105-110. SRK 2» 
9 See Vol. 11. 425 n. 10 Geogr. Min. ii. Skymni Chii, &c. pag. 2. 1. 19. 


11 Thid. 1, 45. 
12 Strom. i. xxi. ὃ 138. pag. 92. cf. § 139. pag. 93 : and § 130. pag. 87. 1, 25-209. 
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Section II.—On the Fourth Criterion of the date of the 
Capture, the Cosmical setting of the Pleiads. 

It may now be considered that we have ascertained three 
different criteria of the true date of the capture of Troy, 
traditionally handed down from the first—The fifth month 
of the primitive civil year, The twelfth day of that month, 
and The lunar character of that day, the first or the second 


From Troja Capta 


To the return of the Heraclidz Ἢ we .. 80 years 
To the Ionic migration oes Ἐς ee (OS 
To the regency of Lycurgus at Shari ΡῈ Bienes ist 
To the year before the first Olympiad es v2 108 


Consequently, from Troja capta to the year before the 

first Olympiad (Eis τὸ προηγούμενον ἔτος τῆς πρώτης 

᾽Ολυμπιάδος)--- . .. 407 years 
Which would be ἜΝ ΤΕ ΝῚ ἴο Β. @ eee 

if the last of these 407 years be supposed B. C. 777 


Clemens continues : 
From the year before the first Olympiad 


To the AcaBaors or invasion of Xerxes ie ok! 209 
To the Peloponnesian war .. 5 46 
To the dissolution of the ἀρχὴ of the horse eae Lila 
To the battle of Leuctra Be ἐς ἐν “« 34 
To the death of Philip of Macedon .. δ: fo 8s 
To the death of Alexander .. be εἰ eee 


Consequently, from ‘l'roja capta to the death of 
Alexander .. 3 on τ es οὐ .. ϑύο years 


. Which being reckoned from midsummer B. C. 1183 gives the death of 
Alexander, midsummer, B. C. 323, exactly in accordance with the 
truth 18, 

From this review of the systems of these two chronologers respectively, 
it appears there was only one year’s difference between the cardinal or 
primary date of each, that of the capture, B.C. 1184, according to the 
one, Β. C. 1183, according to the other. And the date of the first Olym- 
piad being the same in each, between this date and the cardinal epoch in 
the system of Apollodorus, the interval was 408 years; between the same 
and that of Eratosthenes it was 407. These intervals often occur ἁπλῶς in 
the systems of later chronologers, especially of the Christian chronologers 
—and they must be understood accordingly, one of the interval according 
to Apollodorus, the other of that according to Eratosthenes. 


13 See Vol. iii. 173 sqq. 
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dichotomy. But we do not yet know the time of the year of 
the capture; nor consequently in what part of the natural or 
the Julian year to look for the concurrence of these different 
criteria on some particular day. 

And when we reflect that the civil year of these times, 
the primitive equable one, was liable to revolve perpetually 
through one season of the natural or Julian year after an- 
other, this further character of the true time of the event, 
(the period of the natural or Julian year at which it hap- 
pened,) will not appear to be the least interesting or import- 
ant of all. It is therefore very satisfactory to know that 
there is still a fourth criterion of the date of the capture of 
Troy, (not yet mentioned,) which rests on as good authority 
as any of the rest, and in order to the use and application 
of all of them, supplies the only desideratum of which we 
are still in want—by directing us where to look for them, in 
the natural year, or Julian calendar, and where to find them, 
in either, if they are to be found at all. And it may well be 
matter of surprise, considering the nature of this criterion, 
the authority on which it rests, and the plainness and dis- 
tinctness with which it is stated, and the very important use 
which it serves in making every other of the same kind avail- 
able for its proper purpose, that so little attention should 
have been paid to it heretofore by those who have treated of 
this question. 

In the first speech which Aischylus has put into the mouth 
of Agamemnon, upon his return to Argos, both the mode in 
which, and the time at which, Troy had been taken, are 
alluded to as follows: 

᾿Ἐπείπερ καὶ πάγας ὑπερκότους 

ἐπραξάμεσθα, καὶ γυναικὸς οὕνεκα 

πόλιν διημάθυνεν ᾿Αργεῖον δάκος, 

ἵππου νεοσσὸς, ἀσπιδηστρόφος λεὼς, 

πήδημ᾽ ὀρούσας ἀμφὶ Πλειάδων δύσιν ™. 
The important part of this testimony is the last line, 

πήδημ᾽ ὀρούσας ἀμφὶ Πλειάδων δύσιν. 
No one, who is familiar with the Greek idiom in the use of 
such phrases as these, can doubt that the Πλειάδων δύσις, 
here alluded to, is to be understood in the ordinary sense of 


n Agamemnon, 822, 
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the Cosmical setting of the Pleiads; nor consequently that 
the time and season of the capture of Troy, defined by it, 
must have been that of the Cosmical setting of the Pleiads. 
Now the Cosmical setting of a star, or a constellation, in the 
language of the astronomers of antiquity, was its setting in 
the west, as the sun was rising in the east; just as the 
Acronychal rising, (the phenomenon opposed to this,) was its 
rising in the east after the sun had set in the west. And with 
respect to the time and season of this phenomenon in the case 
of this particular constellation, there was no parallel of lati- 
tude in the ancient world, from the beginning of things down 
to the time of A®schylus, for which it was ever known to 
happen, or possibly couid have happened, except in the au- 
tumnal quarter of the natural year; nor is there any at 
which it happens at present except at the same season of the 
natural year. Among the Greeks in particular, and in every 
Parapegma or delineation of the sphere for any climate of 
theirs, these phenomena of the Cosmical setting, and the 
Heliacal rising, of the Pleiads defined the two great divisions 
of the natural year, the winter half and the summer half re- 
spectively °—the Cosmical setting the beginning of winter, 
the Heliacal rising the beginning of summer P. 

It is impossible therefore that a plainer description of the 
true time and season of the capture, as the end of the au- 
tumnal and the beginning of the winter quarter of the natu- 
ral year, according to the ancients, could have been given 
than by these words of A‘’schylus ; and we cannot but repeat 
our surprise that in the controversies which have been agi- 
tated at different times respecting its date, so little attention 
has been paid to it—so much so, that if it cannot be sup- 
posed to have been unknown to the learned, one might 
almost conclude that, in their opinion, there was nothing in 
this testimony of Auschylus’, contrary to the common tradi- 
tion and belief, which attached the time of the event to the 
very opposite season of the year—or that this Cosmical 
setting of the Pleiads, at the time of the event, according to 
Aischylus, must actually have been intended of their Helia- 
cal rising. 

Now that in defining the season of the year by this crite- 


© Cf. Vol. ii. 510. Ρ Vol. i. 146 sqq. 160 sqq. 
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rion of the capture in particular, A’schylus was not express- 
ing an opinion of his own, but the common tradition and 
belief of his time, and of the times before his, may be inferred 
Jirst, from the fact that the oldest sidereal observations, 
known to have been made and recorded among the Greeks, 
were ¢hree in numnber—all of this particular phenomenon— 
the Cosmical setting of the Pleiads ; the first and oldest, one 
by Thales of Miletus, the next by Hesiod, the third and last 
by Anaximander, a disciple of Thales4. It is manifest there- 
fore, that there must have been some special reason, which 
directed the attention of the Greek astronomers so early and 
so exclusively, to this one sidereal phenomenon. And what 
could that be so probably as the tradition connected with 
this one? that the most important and interesting event in 
their early history, (with which too so many others, scarcely 
less important and less interesting to the national sympathies 
of the Greeks, were associated,) the capture of Troy, hap- 
pened at that time and season of the year, which in every 
climate of their own country or of Asia Minor, with which 
they were acquainted, was characterized by this phenome- 
non. And even that the day of this phenomenon itself, for 
the latitude of Troy in particular, was the day of the capture 
of Troy. 

Secondly, from the fable relating to the Pleiads, and to 
the disappearance of one of their number. The Pleiads are 
a group of seven stars; six of which however alone are dis- 
tinguishable by the naked eye. In the mythology of anti- 
quity they passed for the daughters of Atlas; yet one of 
them, Electra, as the mother of Dardanus, (and consequently 
of the whole of the royal line of Troy from Dardanus to 
Priam,) by Jupiter": and to account for the invisibility of 
one out of these seven stars, this one star was represented to 
have been Electra, and its disappearance the effect of her 
maternal sympathies with the fortunes of her descendants— 
as if, rather than be an eyewitness of the final catastrophe of 


q Pliny, H. N. xviii. 57. 188. 
Yr Virgil, 
Dardanus, Lliacee primus pater urbis et auctor, 
Electra, ut Graji perhibent, Atlantide cretus. 
fEneid viii. 134. 
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Troy, she preferred to withdraw herself from the society of 
her sisters, and to become ever after invisible *. 


* i, Aratus, De Perseo!. 


“Ayxe δέ of σκαιῆς emvyovvidos ἤλιθα πᾶσαι 
Πληϊάδες φορέονται. ὁ δ᾽ οὐ μάλα πολλὸς ἁπάσας 
~ y+ A > > Ν » is > , 
χῶρος ἔχει, καὶ δ᾽ αὐταὶ ἐπισκέψασθαι ἀφαυραί. 
ἑπτάποροι δὴ ταί γε μετ᾽ ἀνθρώποις ὑδέονται, 
ἐξ οἷαί περ ἐοῦσαι ἐπόψιαι ὀφθαλμοῖσιν. 
» 7 > ΄ > ‘ > A 3 Ἁ 
οὐ μέν πως ἀπόλωλεν ἀπευθὴς ἐκ Διὸς ἀστὴρ, 
ἐξ οὗ καὶ γενεῆθεν ἀκούομεν, ἀλλὰ μαλ᾽ αὕτως 
” cue ks ‘ et) a > , s 
εἴρεται" ἑπτὰ δ᾽ ἐκεῖναι ἐπιρρήδην καλέονται, 
᾿Αλκυόνη, Μερόπη τε, Κελαινώ τ᾽, ᾿Ηλέκτρη τε, 
‘ , \ -, . , a 
καὶ Στερύπη;: καὶ Tnvyetn, καὶ πότνια Maia. 


The Scholiast olgerves on this passage, Φασὶ δέ τινες... «ὅτι μία ἐκ τῶν 
ἑπτὰ διὰ τὸ τοῦ ᾿Ιλίου πάθος ὑπεχώρησε τοῦ συστήματος. And again?, Ὧν 
> ‘ ‘ 3: N cw > \ ~ 2 ΄ , ΄ 
ἐστὶ καὶ αὐτὸς (sc. ὁ "Αρατος)" ἐν γὰρ τῷ εἰς Θεόπρομον (Θεόπομπον,) ποιή- 
ματί φησι φυγεῖν τὴν ᾿Ηλέκτραν, καὶ μὴ ὑπομεῖναι ἰδεῖν τὴν Ἴλιον ἁλισκο- 
μένην. And so Festus makes him say even in this present passage of the 
Phzenomena. 


Pars ait Idee deflentem incendia Trojze 

Et numerosa sue lugentem funera gentis 
Electram tetris meestum dare nubibus orbem, 
Szepius obscuris caput ut sit cincta tenebris ὅ. 


i. Ovid. Ad iv Non. Apriles 4. 
Nox ubi transierit, coelumque rubescere primo 
Ceeperit, et tactee rore querentur aves ; 


ee 


Pliades incipiunt humeros relevare paternos, 
Que septem dici sex tamen esse solent. 

Seu quod in amplexum sex hinc venere deorum ; 
Nam Steropen Marti concubuisse ferunt, 

Neptuno Halcyonen, et te, formosa Celzeno, 
Maian et Electran Taygetenque Jovi. 

Septima mortali Merope tibi, Sisyphe, nupsit Ὁ. 
Poenitet, et facti sola pudore latet. 

Sive quod Electra Trojz spectare ruinas 
Non tulit, ante oculos obposuitque manum. 


li. Quintus Smyrneus, after relating how Laddike, one of the daugh- 


+ Cf. Eratosthenes Catasterismi, xxiii: Servius ad Georg. i. 138. 


1 Pheenomena, 25 4. 2 Ad vers. 250. 3 Vers. 585. 
4 Fasti, iv. 165. 
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The historical date of this addition to the original fable, 
which made the Pleiads merely the daughters of Atlas, could 
not have been earlier than the capture of Troy; and the his- 
torical foundation, supplied for its invention by any matter of 
fact, could have been nothing but this, which we learn most 
distinctly from the testimony of Aischylus, that the close 
and consummation of the calamities of Troy coincided criti- 
cally with the cosmical setting of the Pleiads. The city was 
taken and destroyed by the Greeks the very night on the 
morning of which the Pleiads first disappeared before the 
sun. 


Section III.—On the true Lunar Character of the date of the 
Capture, the first Dichotomy, not the second. 


We have now ascertained a certain number of criterions 
of the date of the capture, which, by their meeting together 
in a single instance, would be abundantly competent to place 
it out of doubt; and we should now be in a condition to 
apply them to any year, which might be required, were it 
not for the ambiguity which still attaches to one of them, 
the lunar character of the date. We have discovered thus 
much concerning this character, that it must have gone 


ters of Priam, in consequence of her own prayer that she might not go 
into captivity, was swallowed up by the earth at the time of the capture f, 
proceeds to speak of the behaviour of Electra on the same occasion as 
follows ὃ: 
Ἡ δ᾽ ἐννεσίῃσι θεοῖο 

κούρην δέξατο δῖαν ἔσω κοίλοιο βερέθρου, 

Ἰλίου ὀλλυμένης, ἧς εἵνεκά φασι καὶ αὐτὴν 

᾿Ἠλέκτρην βαθύπεπλον ἑὸν δέμας ἀμφικαλύψαι 

ἀχλύϊ καὶ νεφέεσσιν, ἀπεχθομένην χορὸν ἄλλων 

Πληϊάδων, αἱ δή οἱ ἀδελφειαὶ γεγάασιν" 

ἀλλ᾽ αἱ μὲν μογεροῖσιν ἐπ᾽ dei ἀνθρώποισιν 

ἱλαδὸν ἀντέλλουσιν ἐς οὐρανόν" ἡ δ᾽ ἄρα μούνη 

κεύθεται αἰὲν ἄϊστος, ἐπεὶ ῥά οἱ υἱέος ἐσθλοῦ 

Δαρδάνου ἱερὸν ἄστυ κατήριπενϑ κ',τ.λ. 

+ There is an Epigram, Anthologia, iv. 247, ᾿Αδέσποτα, Dexiv, on this 1.δὃ- 
dike, shewing how her sepulchre was discovered, and her statue replaced upon it, 
in the time of a Roman proconsul, Maximus. 

5 xiii. 5409. Proclus and Tzetzes: Hyginus, Fa- 

6 Cf. Schol. ad Iliad. =. 486. (Eu- _ bule, cxcii: Poet. Astron. ii. xxi. De 


stathius, 1155. 58): Hesiod. Opp. et Tauro: Servius, in Mneid. x. 272: 
Dies, 382, and the Commentaries of Statius, Sylva, 111, ii. 11, 
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down to posterity as that of the Lunar Dichotomy; but the 
Lunar Dichotomy, in itself, being equally capable of denot- 
ing the eighth lunar term, in the course of a given lunar 
month, and the twenty-third, we have seen also reason to 
conclude that, according to one class of testimonies, this cha- 
racter must have descended to posterity as the 8th of the 
month, and according to another as the 23rd. We must 
therefore, if possible, clear up the ambiguity which still hangs 
over this particular criterion of the truth ; and we shall per- 
haps best be enabled to do so by going at once to the source 
of this character, or pointing out the calendar from which it 
was taken, and consequently the sense in which it must have 
been originally intended. 

For that this traditionary character of the true date of the 
capture is essentially a lunar one, and must have been de- 
rived from some lunar calendar of the time being, it can 
scarcely be necessary to prove. There is such a thing, it is 
true, in the natural lunar month as the Luna octava, or 
Luna vicesimatertia; but the lunar dichotomy was a civil 
term of that kind, and in the style and idiom of the calendars 
of antiquity was never understood of any thing but the eighth, 
or the twenty-third, (or at least the twenty-second.) of the civil 
lunar month. 

Now it has been shewn in the xiith Dissertation of this 
part of the present work, that the Greeks had an Octaéteric 
cycle among them, older than the Trojan era, the reputation 
and sacredness of which had been established before the 
Trojan war, and the decursus of which measured the dura- 
tion of the war, reckoned by years, exactly—the first year 
of the war, and the first year of one of these cycles, having 
been absolutely coincident, and remembered to have been 
so as long after as the time of Homer at leasts—the Pythian 
cycle of Philammon of Delphi. It is morally certain that, if 
the years of the war were kept and registered from the first 
in the era of this cycle, the date of the last and most im- 
portant event of all, that of the capture of the city, would 
be recorded in terms of the reckoning of this cycle also. 
And it is still more certain that if it actually weut down to 


5. See supra, vol. v. page 687 sqq. 
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posterity just as it was shewn by the Pythian cycle of the 
time being, it must have gone down as the first Lunar dicho- 
tomy; for the calendar date of the capture, in this cycle, as 
we shall see hereafter, was the eighth of the second month ; 
that is, the Luna octava, the calendar style of the first di- 
chotomy. 

And yet in this coincidence merely, as handed down by 
tradition from the first, along with another, which also ap- 
pears to have held good at the time, and to have descended 
to posterity accordingly, that the city was taken at midnight, 
it is easy to see there must always have been a possibility a 
priori that the true lunar character of the event in the course 
of time would be mistaken, and the first dichotomy be con- 
founded with the second. For if Troy was taken at the 
lunar dichotomy, and also at midnight, it must have been 
taken either when the moon was setting, or when the moon 
was rising: and if the decision of this point was to be left to 
conjecture, and to such reasons as different persons might 
imagine for themselves, it might easily appear a priori as 
probable that the city must have been surprised just as the 
moon was rising, as just when it was setting. 

In our opinion this is the true explanation of the origin of 
that class of testimonies which assign the capture to the 23rd 
or 24th of the lunar month. ‘They are all to be resolved into 
the same mistaken inference from the two genuine characters 
of the event, the lunar dichotomy and midnight. And 
though there is no reason to suppose that Homer himself 
was ignorant of the truth on this point, any more than con- 
cerning any other of the circumstances of the capture, it is 
far from improbable that so nice and critical a distinction as 
this, whether the first or the second dichotomy was the true 
lunar character of the event, though still known and remem- 
bered in his time, might have been more or less forgotten, by 
the time of Lesches, the oldest authority who seems to have 
adopted the date of the second dichotomy, yet 300 years later 
than Homer, and 500 years later than the event itself *. 


* Servius observes on the allusion in Virgil, 
Tacite per amica silentia lune !— 
Et sciendum septima luna captam esse Trojam; cujus simulacrum apud 


1 Supra, page 510. 
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Section IV.—On the confirmation of the true Lunar Cha- 
racter, the first Dichotomy, by the October Equus of the 
Roman calendar. 


i. Διὰ τί ταῖς Δεκεμβρίαις εἰδοῖς ἱπποδρομίας γενομένης 6 
νικήσας δεξιὸς (ὡς) ἱερὸς (or read δεξιόσειρος) “Aper θύεται; καὶ 
Ν, Ν aS 5 Ὁ Ν SIN Ἂς Cp ip c 7 , 
τὴν μὲν οὐρὰν ἀποκόψας τὶς ἐπὶ τὴν ᾿Ρηγείναν ( Ῥηγίαν) καλουμε- 


Argos est; quod relata victoria constitutum est, ab imagine ejus que tunc 
erat, dividuo orbis modo. And it deserves to be remarked on this state- 
ment, first, that it asserts the existence of this memorial of the capture at 
Argos, even in Servius’ time—Simulacrum apud Argos est: secondly, 
that it was as old as the event commemorated by it, having been dedicated 
by the captors themselves as soon as they returned, Quod relata victoria 
constitutum est. 

If the city was really taken at the first dichotomy, there is no antecedent 
improbability that a memorial like this, simply expressive of that coinci- 
dence, and of the fact that the city was actually taken when the moon was 
exhibiting the appearance represented by this memorial, might have been 
dedicated at the time ; and it would be only one among many other monu- 
ments of the siege and capture, which, if tradition is to be believed, were 
still to be seen long after, in various quarters. We may appeal at least to 
this memorial, and thus represented wheresoever it was set up, if it really 
existed at Argos, as one among the other proofs that the city was always 
believed to have been taken at the lunar dichotomy. 

It is important however, on the present question of the liability of one 
of the lunar dichotomies to be confounded with the other, to observe that 
if there was a material representation of the lunar date of the capture, at 
Argos, like this, it would be ambiguous—it would be liable to a double 
construction. This Lune simulacrum was no doubt that of the half moon, 
to which the ancients compare the Pelta of antiquity, the characteristic 
shield of the Amazons : 


Ducit Amazonidum lunatis agmina peltis 
Penthesilea furens 2— 


on which Servius: Scutis brevissimis, in modum lune jam medie— 
Magnogue ululante tumultu 
Feminea exsultant lunatis agmina peltis 8: 
or as the shield of Penthesilea herself is described by Quintus of Smyrna— 
“Av δ᾽ ἔθετ᾽ ἀσπίδα δῖαν, ἀλίγκιον ἄντυγι μήνης, 
ἣ θ᾽ ὑπὲρ ὠκεανοῖο βαθυρρόου ἀντέλλῃσιν, 
ἥμισυ πεπληθυῖα περὶ γναμπτῇσι κέραιῃς 4. 
Now there are two of these lunar half-moons in every lunar month, be- 


2 Aneid. i. 490. 3 Aineid. xi. 662. 
4 i. 147. cf. our Origines Kalendariz Italice, 1. 235 7. 
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νην κομίζει, καὶ τὸν βωμὸν αἱμάσσει, περὶ δὲ τῆς κεφαλῆς, οἱ μὲν 
ἀπὸ τῆς ἱερᾶς ὁδοῦ λεγομένης, οἱ δὲ ἀπὸ τῆς Σιβούρης, καταβάντες 
διαμάχονται ; πότερον, ws ἔνιοι λέγουσιν, ἵππῳ τὴν Τροίαν ἡλωκέ- 
᾽ὔ Ὁ“ / A \ ’ 
ναι νομίζοντες, ἵππον κολάζουσιν, ἅτε δὴ καὶ γεγονότες 
Τρώων ἀγλαὰ τέκνα μεμιγμένα παισὶ Λατίνων ; 


ἢ ὅτι θυμοειδὲς καὶ πολεμικὸν καὶ ἀρήϊον ὁ ἵππος ἐστὶ, τὰ δὲ προσφιλῆ 
μάλιστα καὶ πρόσφορα θύουσι τοῖς θεοῖς ; ὁ δὲ νικήσας θύεται, διὰ τὸ 
νίκης καὶ κράτος οἰκεῖον εἶναι τὸν θεόν; 7) μᾶλλον ὅτι τοῦ θεοῦ στά- 
σιμον τὸ ἔργον ἐστὶ, καὶ νικῶσιν ob μένοντες ἐν τάξει τοὺς μὴ μένοντας 
ἀλλὰ φεύγοντας, καὶ κολάζεται τὸ τάχος ὡς δειλίας ἐφόδιον, καὶ μαν- 
θάνουσι συμβολικῶς ὅτι σωτήριον οὐκ ἔστι τοῖς φεύγουσιν t,—il. 
Tdeo flamini sacrorum equum tangere non licet, qaum Rome 
publicis sacris equus etiam immoletur’—iii. Equus Marti 
immolabatur, quod per ejus effigiem Trojani capti sint ; vel 
quod eo genere animalis Mars delectari putaretur *—Panibus 
redimibant caput equi immolati Idibus Octobribus, in Campo 
Martio ; quia sacrificium fiebat ob frugum eventum, et equus 
potius quam bos immolabatur quod hic bos frugibus parien- 
dis aptus Y—October equus appellatur qui in Campo Martio 
mense Octobri immolatur quotannis Marti, bigarum victri- 


tween which there is no other sensible distinction, except that at the first 
the light half faces the west, and at the second the east. Servius himself 
observes on the allusion to the Tria Virginis ora Diane’, Quibusdam ideo 
triplicem placet, quia Luna tres figuras habet, prima tanquam 9) : sequens 
tanquam O: tertiatanquam C. The first and third are the appearance of 
the moon half way between the change and the full, and half way between 
the full and the change respectively ; but they would alike agree to the 
figure of the ancient Pelta, and both would come under the category of the 
appearance of the moon at the lunar dichotomy. 

A material representation then, like this, though intended of one of the 
dichotomies in particular, would be equally well adapted a priori to express 
the other; and if any thing of this kind actually existed at Argos, and 
especially if from the first, it would be a standing confirmation of the tra- 
ditionary lunar date of the capture, and a very effective means of keeping 
it in mind as the lunar dichotomy, and it might have been known at first 
to have been intended of the first dichotomy; but it must have been liable 
a priori to be confounded with the second, and in the course of time could 
scarcely fail by some one or other to be mistaken for the second. 


9. Aineid. iv. 511. 


t Plutarch, Queestiones Rom. xcvii. x Festus, v. 130. 17. 
v Pliny, H. N. xxviii. 4o. 242. Y Ibid. xiv. 323. 4. 
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cium dexterior ; de cujus capite non levis contentio solebat 
esse inter Suburanenses et Sacravienses, ut hi in Regiz 
pariete, illi ad turrim Mamiliam id figerent: ejusdemque 
cauda tanta celeritate perfertur in Regiam ut ex ea sanguis 
destillet in focum, participande rei divine gratia. quem 
hostize loco quidam Marti bellico deo sacrari dicunt, non, ut 
vulgus putat, quia velut supplicium de eo sumatur quod 
Romani [lio sunt oriundi, et Trojani ita effigie in equi sint 
capti. multis autem gentibus equum hostiarum numero haberi 
testimonio sunt Lacedzemonii, qui in monte Taygeto equum 
ventis immolant *, ibidemque adolent, ut eorum flatu cinis 
ejus per finis quam latissime deferatur: et Sallentini, apud 
quos Menzanz Jovi dicatus vivus conjicitur in ignem: et 
Rhodii, qui quotannis quadrigas soli consecratas in mare 
jaciunt quod is tali curriculo fertur circumvehi mundum 2. 

Laying these testimonies together, we collect from them 
that the true month of the ceremony here described, or 
alluded to, must have been October, not, as Plutarch would 
imply, December; and the true day the ides of October. 
And this conclusion is confirmed by the testimony of Lydus, 
De Mensibus, also; who has an observation in his account of 
the days between Pridie nonas and Pridie idus Octobres, 
which could have come in there only because of the connec- 
tion of some one of these days, and in that month, with 
the stated sacrifice of an horse: Περὶ τοῦ δουρείου ἵππου, ὁ 
Εὐφορίων φησὶν πλοῖον γενέσθαι τοῖς “ἕλλησιν ἵππον λεγόμενον ἃ 
K,T.A: and if so, that of the October equus. 

Now with respect to the explanation of this ceremony in 
the Roman calendar, it appears from Polybius >, that Timeeus 
was aware of it, and considered it an annual memorial of the 
capture of Troy by means of the horse of wood: Καὶ μὴν ἐν 
τοῖς περὶ τοῦ Πύρρου πάλιν φησὶ τοὺς Ῥωμαίους ἔτι viv ὑπόμνημα 
ποιουμένους τῆς κατὰ τὸ Ἴλιον ἀπωλείας ἐν ἡμέρᾳ τινὶ κατακοντί- 
ζειν ἵππον πολεμιστὴν πρὸ τῆς πόλεως ἐν τῷ κάμπῳ καλουμένῳ, 
διὰ τὸ τῆς Τροίας τὴν ἅλωσιν διὰ τὸν ἵππον γενέσθαι τὸν Δοῦριν 
προσαγορευόμενον. Polybius indeed, (like Plutarch,) would 


* Pausanias, iii. xx. 5. says it was sacrificed to the sun. 


Z Ibid. xiil. 302. 3. Cf. quee sequuntur, Paulo ascripta. 2 iv. 88, 108. I. 
b Excerpta Vaticana, Altonz, 1830. 6 libr. xii. 2. 
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account for the ceremony on a totally different principle—ob- 
serving, that to sacrifice an horse, before going to war, was 
usual among the barbarians almost everywhere. But the 
Romans were not to be classed with the barbari of Polybius’ 
time; and it is a very important distinction, between this 
sacrifice at Rome, and the same kind of sacrifice among these 
barbarians, according to Polybius himself—that among the 
Romans, that sacrifice took place annually and in a time of 
peace, among these barbarians, only before going to war, and 
as a kind of omen of the event of the war—Aua τῆς τοῦ Gov 
πτώσεως---ἃ8 he himself observes *. 


* Euripides also seems to allude to the sacrifice of the horse as a cha- 

racteristic of the barbari, in contradistinction to the Greeks— 

Ἔν βαρβάροις μὲν ἵππον ἢ ταῦρον νόμος 1--- 
and yet in reality this particular kind of sacrifice does not appear to have 
been usual among the former, any more than the latter, except for special 
reasons and on particular occasions. 

The horse was sacrificed to the sun by the Massagete and by the Per- 
sians ; by both for a reason of this kind—Oecéy δὲ μοῦνον ἥλιον σέβονται, 
τῷ θύουσι ἵππους. νόμος δὲ οὗτος τῆς Ovoins’ τῶν θεῶν τῷ ταχίστῳ πάντων 
τῶν θνητῶν τὸ τάχιστον δατέονται 2— 

Placat equo Persis radiis Hyperiona cinctum, 
Ne detur celeri victima tarda deo 3. 


And this same reason seems to have been the true cause of that sacrifice 
of the horse to the winds by the Lacedemonians, on Mount Taygete, al- 
luded to by Festus; viz. as the fleetest of animals, and so much the fitter 
to be offered to the swiftest and most active of natural agents, the winds, 
especially with such an object in view as the dispersion of the ashes of the 
sacrifice over the surface of the country far and wide, by the instrumentality 
of those agents themselves. 

The horse was sacrificed in Britain and Gaul by the Druids before 
going to war: by the Lusitani to Mars4; by the Heneti to Diomed 5; by 
the Amazons, according to Apollon. Rhod.§®, to Mars; by the Sauromate, 
according to Pausanias?. But the Scythians were almost the only barbari 
of antiquity of whom we are told they sacrificed the horse out of preference 
to any other victim 8. 

Homer speaks of the sacrifice of horses, among the Trojans, to the river 
Xanthus, by drowning— 


1 Helene, 1258. ὃ. 1} vate 917. 1415. 
2 Herod. i. 216. 6 ii. 1176-1180. 
3 Ovid Fasti, i. 385. Cf. Lactantius, Y Tes Soa tek, 

i, 20, 8 Herod. iv. 61. 


4 Strabo, iil. 3. 248. 
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It is certain that, except in this particular instance, the 
horse was not usually sacrificed among the Romans *: and 
the conjectures advanced by Plutarch, in explanation of it, 
so far as they differ from the traditionary and historical one, 
are evidently fanciful, and do not require to be treated se- 
riously. For our own part, we are persuaded that the com- 
mon and popular explanation, after all, is the true one. If 
we do not reject without reserve the unanimous testimony of 
antiquity, beginning with Homer, to the mode in which Troy 
is said to have been taken at last; no one could say it was 
improbable, much less impossible, @ priort that some memo- 
rial of the fact might have been kept up at Rome, even in 
the shape of this October equus. And whatsoever might be 
thought of this custom in the time of Polybius, Festus, or 


“Qu δὴ δηθὰ πολέας ἱερεύετε ταύρους, 
ζωοὺς δ᾽ ἐν δίνῃσι καθίετε μώνυχας ἵππους ὃ--- 
and according to Servius 3, the horse was sacrificed by drowning among 
the Illyrians also. But neither was this peculiar to those who were not 
Greeks. The Argives, according to Pausanias, once drowned horses in 
the same way in honour of Posidon : To δὲ ἀρχαῖον καθίεσαν εἰς τὴν Δεινὴν 
(near Mantinea) τῷ Ποσειδῶνι ἵππους of ᾿Αργεῖοι, κεκοσμημένους χαλινοῖς 10 ; 
and at Rhodes, as we were told by Festus, a chariot and four horses were 
let down into the sea every year, in honour of the sun. 

This mode of sacrificing the horse, and to rivers in particular, was cer- 
tainly usual among the Persians; Herodotus furnishes one example of it, 
in the sacrifice of an horse to the Strymon by the Magi, in the year of the 
expedition of Xerxes !!, and Tacitus another, in the sacrifice of an horse to 
the Euphrates, in the reign of Tiberius, U. C. 788, A. Ὁ. 35 !2, by Tiri- 
dates, at that time on his way from Rome to Parthia. 


* In proof of this, we may appeal to the Emperor Julian. In his fifth 
oration (In Matrem Deum, p. 176 C.) he recognises the fact of a sacrifice of 
this kind, even at Rome, but not as an ordinary one, nor more than once 
in a year: and there can be no doubt that by this sacrifice he meant the 
October equus. ᾿Αλλ᾽ ἔχομέν τι καὶ πρὸς τοῦτο εἰπεῖν, (he was answering 
some one, supposed to object that certain things, which are not allowed to 
be eaten, were nevertheless, in certain rites, offered in sacrifice,) καὶ θύο- 
μέν ye, ἔφην, ὦ μακάριε, ἔν τισι τελεστικαῖς θυσίαις" ws ἵππον Ῥωμαῖοι" ὡς 
πολλὰ καὶ ἄλλα θηρία καὶ ζῶα, κύνας ἴσως Ἕλληνες “Ἑκάτῃ, καὶ Ῥωμαῖοι δέ" 
καὶ πολλὰ παρ᾽ ἄλλοις ἐστὶ τῶν τελεστικῶν, καὶ δημοσίᾳ ταῖς πόλεσιν, ἅπαξ 


“ο΄ a κ᾿ a ΄ 
τοῦ ἕτους ἢ δὶς, τοιαῦτα θύματα. 


8 Il. Φ. 131. 9 Ad Georg. i. 13. 10 viii. vii. 2. 
11 vii. 113. 12 Ann. vi. 37. (31.) 
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Plutarch, 'Timzeus was 150 years older than Polybius, and 
300 years older than Festus, and 400 years older than Plu- 
tarch ; and living and writing at a time when the old and tra- 
ditionary meaning of the ceremony was still rife and lively 
among the Romans. Nor is this the only instance in which 
he makes us aware of the extent of his inquiries into the 
most curious and recondite points of Roman antiquity ¢. 

With respect however to the question of the reference of 
this ceremony in the Roman ritual to the tradition of early 
Greek and early Roman history, concerning the time and 
mode of the capture of Troy ; 1 our opinion it is decisive, 
that the ceremony itself was fixed to the Ides of October, and 
for any thing which is known to the contrary, was as old in 
the Roman calendar as Numa Pompilius. For let the reader 
attend to the following coincidence. The Greek tradition, as 
we have seen, attached the capture of Troy to the first dicho- 
tomy. This Roman ceremony, (explained by the popular tra- 
dition,) attached it to the Ides of October, that is, to the first 
dichotomy also. We have shewn in our Origines Kalendariz 
Italicee ἃ that, in the calendar of Numa, the Nones were the 
seat of the τριακὰς, and the Ides the seat of the first dicho- 
tomy, all round the year—the distance from one to the other, 
in every month of the calendar alike, being eight days exactly 
——the distance between the τριακὰς and the first dichotomy in 
the natural lunar month. 

It is clear then that upon this point there was no differ- 
ence between the Greek tradition and the Roman. The tra- 
ditionary date of the capture among the Greeks was the Luna 
Octava ; the memorial date of the capture among the Romans, 
as attached to this ceremony in their calendar, was the 
Luna Octava also; and that is a coincidence which could not 
have been produced by chance *. 


* There is little reason, in our opinion, to doubt that this ancient and 
prescriptive ceremony of the October equus was one of the reasons (and 
probably the strongest of all) which induced Virgil to place the capture of 
Troy in the autumnal quarter of the year, and to adopt the lunar date of 
the first dichotomy as the day of the event. He was too well versed both 
in Greek and Roman antiquity not to have been aware of the harmony of 


¢ See Dionys. Hal. Ant. Rom. i. 67—His account of the Dii Penates of the 
Romans. ἃ 1, 233-245. 
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We may add this therefore to the other tests and criterions 
of the true day of the capture—that it must have been some 
one which came within the limits of the October of Numa 
Pompilius ; and that is a criterion which, as pointing directly 
to the time and season of the event, can be considered second 
in importance only to that which we deduced from the testi- 
mony of Aischylus, in the cosmical setting of the Pleiads. 
The October of Numa Pompilius could never fall materially 
differently from the Julian October of the same epoch. The 
Kalends of his October might fall as early as October 1, and 
as late as October 31, but their normal position, relatively to 
the Julian, was October 13 * ©. 


the traditions of both nations on this one point, and not to have perceived 
that the October Equus of his countrymen, mutatis mutandis, was the 
Equus Durateus of the Greeks. 


* The tradition of antiquity is as invariable to the mode in which Troy 
was taken at last, as to the fact of the capture itself; nor can we consis- 
tently believe in the latter on the faith of testimony, and not believe in the 
former also. ‘Edd δὲ τὸ Ἴλιον, says Plutarch!, .. ὑπὸ ᾿Αγαμέμνονος διὰ τοῦ 
Δουρείου προσαγορευθέντος ἵππου. Homer has three allusions to this λόχος 
in the horse, one at great length?; from each of which it is clear it must 
have been the common belief in his time: and A®schylus, as we have 
seen 3, alludes to it through the mouth of Agamemnon himself 4. 

This horse, from the materials of which it was made, was called by the 
later Greeks, Aovpevos, or Aovptos, and by the Latins, the Equus Dureus, 
Durateus, or Ligneus 5; i. 6. the wooden horse: and the effigy of an horse 
was kept in the citadel at Athens ®, which, though made of brass, passed 
by this name of the Ἵππος Δούριος. 


“ © , ΄ 6 a c , bf 
Ιππὼν ὑπόντων μέγεθος σον ὁ Aovptos’. 


Nec clam Durateus Trojanis Pergama partu 
Inflammasset equus nocturno Grajugenarum 8. 


Ille non inclusus equo, Minerve 

Sacra mentito, male feriatos 

Troas et letam Priami choreis 
Falleret aulam 9. 


1 Sertorius, i. cf. Agesilaus, vi. 6 Pausanias, i. xxiii. 10. 

2 Od. ©. 492-520. cf. A. 271-289: 7 Aristoph. Aves, 1128. and the Schol. 
A. 522-531. cf. Hesych. Aotpios ἵππος : Kpibs ἀσελ- 

3 Supra, pag. 533. γόκερως : Suidas, Δούρειος. 

4 Cf. Euripides, Troades, 517. 8 Lucretius, i. 477. 

5 Cf. Hyginus, Fabb. eviii. 9 Horace, Od. iv. vi. 13. 


e See our Origines Kal. Italic, iv. pag. cxvi. Table ii. 
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Nam quis equo pulsas abiegno nosceret arces, 
Fluminaque 4.monio cominus isse viro !0? 


Sola Parin Phrygiz fatum componere, sola 
Fallacern patriz serpere dixit equum ἢ}. 





Jam bene spondebant tunc omina, quod nihil illam 
Leserat abiegni venter apertus equi 12, 


Vertite equum, Danai! male vincitis! Ilia tellus 
Vivet, et huic cineri Jupiter arma dabit 13. 





Nunc age fama prior notum per secula nomen 
Dardanii miretur equi, cui vertice sacro 
Dindymon et czsis decrevit frondibus Ida 14, 


It is agreed too that the fabricator or builder of this horse was Epeus, 
mentioned by Homer in the Iliad only in the account of the games of Pa- 
troclus, and there called the son of Phanoteus !5, but twice in the Odys- 
sey 16, in this relation to the horse— 

Et ipse doli fabricator Epeos 17. 


Epeus 18, nomen cujusdam fabri qui eqaum Dureum fecit. 


Et licet antiquo manibus collatus Epeo 
Sit prior, irata Pallade mancus erit 19. 


« 
Ο γὰρ Παρνάσιος 
᾽ ΄- 
Φωκεὺς ᾿Επειὸς μηχαναῖσι Παλλάδος 
ἐγκύμον᾽ ἵππον τευχέων ξυναρμόσας 
΄ ” > A »\7 ΄ δ 
πύργων ἔπεμψεν ἐντὸς, ὀλέθριον βάρος 
ὅθεν πρὸς ἀνδρῶν ὑστέρων κεκλήσεται 





δούρειος ἵππος, κρυπτὸν ἀμπίσχων δόλον 20, 


Δέρκεο τὸν Τροίας δεκέτη λόχον᾽ εἴσιδε πῶλον 
εὐόπλου Δαναῶν ἔγκυον ἡσυχίης. 

τεκταίνει μὲν ᾿Επειὸς ᾿Αθηναίη δὲ κελεύει 
ἔργον" ὑπαὶ νῶτον δ᾽ Ἑλλὰς ὅλη δύεται. 

ΟΝ 6, , > , , A > A > - 

ἢ pa μάταν ἀπόλοντο τόσος στρατὸς, εἰ πρὸς Apna 
ἦν δόλος ᾿Ατρείδαις ἐσθλότερος πολέμου 2!, 


Q. Calaber describes its construction 22: and according to him it was 


finished in three days. [As 
10 Propertius, iil. i. 25. cf. ix. 39-42. 21 Anthologia, ii. 156. Antiphilus, x. 
11 Ibid. xiii. 63. 12 iv. i. 41. cf. i. 246. Dioscorides, x: iii. 48. Luci- 
13 bid. 53. lius, xcv: iv. 25. Agathias, Ixiii. Ac- 
14 Statius, Sylve, i.i. 8. on amon- cording to Aristotle, (De Mirabilibus, 
ster-horse of Domitian’s. 108. Opp. 840. 27-35,) the tools (fer- 
15 Ψ, 665. 16 ©. 493: A. 522. ramenta) used by Epeus in this work, 
17 Virg. Ain. ii. 264. were dedicated by him in the temple 
18 Festus, v. 130. 2. of Athena Hellenia near Metapontum. 
19 Ovid. Fasti, iii. 825. Cf. Justin, xx. 2,1: and Vell. Pat. i. 1. 
20 Troades, 9. 22 xii, 103-150. cf. Alneid. ii. 15 sqq. 
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Section V.—Application of the different Criteria of the true 
date of the Capture, to October 19, B. C. 1181. 


Let us now proceed to apply the different tests and criteria 
of the Capture, thus determined, to the true year and month 
and day of the event. 

i. With respect to the year. It has been already explained 
that, without stopping to compare together the different years 
which have been proposed by the different chronologers of 
antiquity, we owe so much deference to the acknowledged 
erudition, sagacity, and diligence of ¢wo of their number, 
Eratosthenes and Apollodorus, as to approach this question 
with a presumption in favour of the two years assigned by 
them, as the likeliest a priori to have come nearest to the 
truth. And without trying one year after another, within 
any prescribed limits of either of these, let us be permitted 
to begin with B.C. 1181, which is only two years later than 
the date of Eratosthenes, and only three later than that of 
Apollodorus; and therefore, if it turns out to be what we 
are in search of, will be so much the more striking a con- 
firmation of their conclusions. 

Now if the true year of the capture was this year, B.C. 
1181, then the true month and true day of the capture must 
have been some month and some day in this year. Let us 
therefore apply to it first of all the solar character of the 
true day of the capture, as the first of those which we have 
ascertained concerning it—the 12th of the Primitive Tharge- 


As to the size of this horse; according to Quintus it was large enough 
to contain 30 of the chiefs of the Greeks, whose names he enumerates 23, 
Homer has nowhere specified the numbers concealed in it. Eustathius 24, 
after Stesichorus, supposes them 100. Servius, in Ain. ii. 150, observes, 
Hunc tamen equum quidam longum centum viginti, latum triginta fuisse 
tradunt. But what was that in comparison of the horse of wood, intro- 
duced on the stage at Rome, B.C. 552°, at the dedication of Pompey’s 
theatre 26—with 3000 cetrati, or targeteers, in its belly. For so Cicero 
appears to describe it, in a letter to one of his friends?7; Quid enim de- 
lectationis habent sexcenti muli in Clytemnestra, aut in equo Trojano 
cetrarum tria millia? 


23 xii. 314-335. 78-81. 
24 Ad Od. A. 522. 1698. 26 Cf. Cicero, De Officiis, ii. 16, 57. 
20 Cf. Middleton, Life of Cicero, ii. 27 Ad Fam. vii. I. 
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lion; i.e. the 12th of the fifth month of the Primitive equable 
solar year: premising only that, if that was the true equable 
date of the capture, and this the true Julian year of the 
event, the 12th of Thargelion this year must have fallen out 
somewhere in the autumnal quarter. 

Now B.C. 1181 in the Aira vulgaris corresponded to Aira 
cyclica 2826; and Ara cyclica 2826, as our Tables shew, the 
first of the Primitive Gamelion, reckoned according to the 
Julian rule from midnight, falling on June 10 at midnight— 
the first of the Primitive Anthesterion was falling July 10 at 
midnight—the first of the Primitive Elaphebolion August 9 
at midnight—the first of the Primitive Munychion Sept. 8 at 
midnight—and the first of the Primitive Thargelion October 8 
at midnight. Consequently the 12th of the Primitive Thar- 
gelion, October 19 at midnight. This therefore must have 
been the Julian date of the capture, if the year was B.C. 
1181, and the equable solar date was the 12th of the Primi- 
tive Thargelion that year. And it answers to the first of the 
conditions prescribed for the true date, that of falling out in 
the autumnal quarter, B.C. 1181; in the first month of that 
quarter too, whether in the natural or in the Julian year. 

11. Let us in the next place apply to this Julian date of the 
capture, October 19, B.C. 1181, as the Julian expression of 
Thargelion 12, Aira Cyclica 2826, the lunar character of the 
true day of the capture, the Luna octava or first lunar dicho- 
tomy. It has been already observed that this character 
must have been derived from some lunar calendar of the 
time being; and it has been explained that there was one 
lunar calendar well known to the Greeks at that time, and a 
priort the most likely of all to have supplied it, the Pythian 
calendar of Philammon of Delphi. Let us then proceed to re- 
duce this date, Thargelion 12, Aira Cyclica 2826, October 19, 
B.C. 1181, to its place in the Pythian calendar for the time 
being. 

The first cycle of the Pythian ennead having borne date 
August 26, B.C. 1222, the sixth would bear date August 26, 
B.C. 1182; and the second year of that cycle August 14, 
B.C. 1181 The first month therefore Period i. 42, Cycle 
vi. 2 of the Pythian calendar bearing date August 14, B.C. 


f See supra, v. 719. 
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1181, whether the months in that calendar alternated 29 and 
30 days, or 30 and 29 days, respectively, the third month 
would bear date October 12; and the first of the third 
month, Period i. 42, Cycle vi. 2, bearing date October 12 at 
midnight, the eighth of the third month would bear date Oc- 
tober 19 at midnight. The lunar character therefore of the 
true day of the capture would be as true of this day, October 
19, B.C. 1181, as the solar one, the 12th of the Primitive 
Thargelion, Avra Cyclica 2826. And that October 19, which 
thus united both the traditionary solar, and the traditionary 
lunar, character of the true day of the capture, was not only 
the Luna octava of the calendar for the time being, or the 
first lunar dichotomy, but the true Luna octava also, the 
eighth lunar term in the natural lunar month for the time 
being, is placed out of doubt by calculation *. 

11. The third of the traditionary characters of the true day 
of the capture which it is necessary to apply to this Julian 
date of October 19, B.C. 1181, is that of the Cosmical setting 
of the Pleiads also on the morning of this day, and for the 
latitude of the ancient Troy. If this was the true Julian 
date of the capture, and this character and criterion of the 
date was really handed down from the first, then it must 
have been the case that on the morning of this day, and for 
the latitude of the ancient Troy, the Pleiads were setting as 
the sun was rising. But in order to put this to the test, we 
must have recourse to a calculation similar to that which we 
instituted for the same kind of purpose on a former occa- 
sion, and make use of the same kind of data, and proceed — 
in the same way, in this instance as in that. 


* We obtain from calculation, B. C. 1181— 
h. m. 6. 
The mean new moon Oct.12 14 50 40 m.t. Greenwich. 
ΘΟΕ Στ 36122 ΤΩΣ Ὁ Troy. 


True new moon Oct.12 20 42 54 m.t. Greenwich. 
ΘΟΕ 22: 28. 27 7? mvt roy. 


= Vol. 1. page 281 note. 
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Calculation of the Meridian Passage, and the time of setting, of n Tauri οὐ 
Lucida Pleiadum, October 18 and 19, for the latitude of the ancient Troy. 








Ie . Οττῖϑι: 
Jn, tiie 8. 
Tabular Mean V. E. April 2 8 44 96 
Correction +12> Il 31-2 
True Mean V. E. at Jerusalem April2° 20 ss 408 
pas iene 
True Mean V. E. for the meridian of the 
ancient Troy April2 20 20 268 
ii. B.C. 1181. Mean Sidereal Time. 
—. For the meridian of Troy. 
h. m. 5. ΤΠ τῆ: 8. 
April 2 20 20 26:8 QO) 9 @o 
FTG, ΟΝ "352 +2 34.3455 
April 3 tz. OF 0:0 O\ 2). 34-345 
+ 198 FES Ὁ ΟΠ ΌΣΙΣ 
Oct. 18 iz, 6 6-0 1} 5 122 


Mean Sidereal Time, or Mean R. A. of the sun, October 18, at mean 
noon, for the meridian of the ancient Troy. 


8 


iii. Annual variation of n Tauri in Mean R. A. + 35443 
Secular correction, inclusive of proper motion —354-43 xk 

+ 0-896 x k? 

in which, k being assumed = 30-1 and k? = 906-01 
8, 5. 
-854.43 xk = — 106 68°343 
and + 0.896xk?= + 811-785 
— 985 6-558 
Secular correction, 30-1 centuries —2h. 44m. 16-558 sec. 


iy. A.D. 1830; 


—_ ths as 8. 
Jan. 1 (Ν. 5.) M. R. A. of η Tauri at M. N. 3 37 23°62 
Fraction of the year + 2-94 
Oct. 30 (N. S.)=Oct. 18 (O. 5.) M. R. A. a6 g70 226-56 
Subtract 30-1 centuries —2 44 ‘16-56 
Mean R. A. of η Tauri October 18, B.C. 

1181, at m.n. Ὁ 52 τὸ 





h Supplementary Tables of the Fasti Catholici, Table xli. Part i-iii. 
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γν. ΒΟ. LIS. 
h. ἴα, 8 
R. A. οἵη Tauri, October 18, Μ. Ν. 24°53) 10 
R. A. of sun 53-4 9 129 
Mean Sidereal time {τ 40 5 77 
Correction! πι 563 
η Tauri on the meridian, October 18, 
mean time from noon ὙΠ ΒΝ pied 
vi. Annual variation of 7 Tauri in Declination + 11-690 2 
Secular correction, 
—1169"02 xk =1169":02 x 30.1 — 351 87"-502 
- 21:286xk?= 21”-286 x 906-01 — 192 85-328 86 
— 544 72"-830 86 
Correction, 30-1 centuries before A. D. 1830= — 15° 7’ 52”-831. 


vil. A. D. 1830. 





Jan.1(N.S.) M.N. Declination of 7 Tauri 23° 34’ 22”-0N, 
Fraction of the year 





+ 9-7 

Oct. 30 (N.S.)=Oct. 18 (Ο. 5.) Decli- 
nation of 7 Tauri 23°, δ, ἢ 
Correction, 30-1 centuries — Tre, ν᾿ e238 


Declination of 7 Tauri, October 18 M.N. 
Β.Ο. ττὅ1 8. 26 .53855.0Ν.- 
vii. Latitude of the ancient Troy 
Declination of n ‘Tauri, October 18 M.N. 
B.C. 1181 8° 26° 38”-9N. 
Log. Tt. of latitude 9:923 813 5 
Log. Tt. of declination 9-171 594 4 


Log. cos. SNA. =9-095 4079=cos. 82° 50’-65 
= §h. 31m. 236. 
whence SNA. = (6h; 28m. 575: 





os. B.C. 1181, for the latitude of the an- 


cient Troy, ἡ Tauri on the meridian, ἢ, m. 
October 18 


Semi-nocturnal arch + 


5. 


48 1:4 m.t. from midn, 
37 


16 38-4 apparent time. 


iS) 

al aw 
to 
[55] 


n Tauri setting October 19 
Sunrise, latitude of the ancient Troy, Oc- 


apparent time, ex- 
tober 19 6 21 2 clusive of refraction. 
7 Tauri setting October 19 before sunrise 4 236 





i Supplementary Tables of the Fasti Catholici, Table xliii. Part i-in. 
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It is clear therefore according to this calculation, that if 
Troy was actually taken between midnight and sunrise, Oc- 
tober 19, B. C. 1181—no more certain characteristic of the 
true date of the event could have gone down to posterity than 
this third one, derived from the Cosmical setting of the 
Pleiads for the same locality and on the same day—since, if 
there is no material error in the above calculation, it is im- 
possible that the Pleiads could be said to have set cosmically, 
that is, exactly as the sun was rising, on any day in the 
autumnal quarter, B. C. 1181, for the latitude of the ancient 
Troy, so critically as on this, or on October 18, the day 
before. 

iv. Nothing therefore remains in order to complete the 
proof of this one day, October 19, B. C. 1181, as combining 
all the tests and criterions of the true day which have been 
handed down, except to consider that which is supplied by 
the date of the October Equus in the Roman calendar. It 
has been already observed that the Ides of the Roman Octo- 
ber, the October of Numa Pompilius, howsoever far back- 
wards or forwards the cycle of his calendar might be carried 
from the proper date of his correction, B.C. 712, could 
seldom, if ever, fall beyond the limits of the Julian October. 
And since it is of the nature of every cycle to apply either 
backwards or forwards to any extent, if there was any year 
in the cycle of Numa in which the Ides of his October fell on 
the Julian date of the capture, we are at liberty to assume 
that he might carry back that year if necessary to the Trojan 
cra itself. But with respect to this Julian date, assuming 
even that the actual date of the destruction of the city was 
October 19, between midnight and sunrise, the actual date 
of the surprise must still have been October 18, between 
sunset and midnight. Numa therefore was clearly at hberty 
to reckon it either October 18 or October 19. 

Now the fourth year of the cycle of Numa was a year in 
which the stated Julian date of the kalends of his October 
was October 4, and consequently the stated Julian date of 
the Ides was October 18*. Let us suppose then that he 
went back from the Ides of October in the first year of this 


k See our Origines Kal. Italicz, iv. exvi. Table ii. 
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description, in the decursus of his own correction, B C. 709, 
480 years, (120 cycles of the Julian leap-year, and 20 cycles 
of his own Hicositetraéteris). It would bring him from the 
Ides of October, October 18. B. C. 709, to the Ides of Octo- 
ber, October 18, B.C.1189. And though B.C. 1189 was 
not the true year of the capture of Troy, it was only eight 
years in excess of the truth: and it is very observable that 
both the true year, B.C. 1181, and this year, B. Ὁ. 1189, 
assumed to have been the true, stood in the same relation to 
the decursus of the Pythian cycle; the former being the 
second year of the sixth cycle from the epoch, B.C. 1222, 
and the latter the second of the fifth. It is very observable 
also that as the siege of Troy came to an end in the second 
year of the sixth of these cycles, so it began in the first of 
the fifth. It was very possible therefore that Numa Pompi- 
lius might have confounded the second year of the fifth 
Pythian Cycle with the second of the sixth in connection 
with the years of the siege—and therefore have assumed 
B.C. 1189 as the date of the capture, instead of B.C. 1181: 
in which case, supposing his calendar to have been in exist- 
ence, at the time of the event, the date of the capture and 
the Ides of his October must have been the same. Both 
must have been the Luna octava, and both the Julian Octo- 
ber 18 that year, alike *. 


Section VI.—On the date of the Νόστος ; or the Return of 
the Greeks from Troy. 


The probable date of the return of the Greeks from Troy, 
(or of the Νόστος, as it was called,) is a corollary to the 
preceding conclusions. It remains briefly to consider this 
point also, before we make an end of the present Disser- 
tation. 

The Néoros, or return of the Greeks, after the capture of 


* Jt is manifest also that, as 480 years were just equal to three Periods 
of the Octaéteric cycle, (160 x 3.), the Pythian date of the capture, B.C. 
1189, would appear to be the same B.C. 709, and vice versa. ‘That 
Numa Pompilius was aware of the existence of this Pythian Octaéteris, 
we consider to be extremely probable—though we cannot assume it for 
certain. 
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Troy, was one of the parts of the Epic cycle; and in the 
order of its subjects the last of all. The Odysseis of Homer, 
in strictness, is a Néoros—only as concerning one individual, 
among all who returned. But the burden of this division of 
the Cyclus Epicus was the adventures of the whole body of 
the Greeks, who had taken part in the expedition, in their 
way home again: and in this sense and relation it is briefly 
summed up by Quintus Smyrnzus, in the latter half of his 
xivth Book!, the last of his Posthomerica. The Poem, ad- 
mitted into the cycle, under this title, according to Proclus, 
was attributed to Augeas of Troezen™: the Νόστος in five 
books. Eumelus of Corinth was another of the authors who 
wrote on this subject". Tzetzes, in his Posthomerica, men- 
tions by name only the work so called ascribed to Stesi- 
chorus. 


Ad \ > \ , , »” 4 
ὑτὰρ ἐπεὶ τετέλεστο μακρόχρονον ἔργον "Ἄρηος, 


ὠκυάλων ἐπέβαινον νηῶν κυανοπρώρων, 

ἐς πάτραν δ᾽ ἀνάγοντο βαθύρροον οἶδμα περῶντες. 
Στησίχορος δ᾽ ἐρέησιν ἑοῖς ἐπέεσσιν νόστον, 

ἢ μὲν ὅσοι πελάγει φθάρεν ἠδ᾽ ὅσοι ἤλυθον ἄλλῃ. 
7d ὅσοι εἰσαφίκοντο φίλην παρὰ πατρίδα γαῖαν. 
κεῖνος ταῦτ᾽ ἐρέησιν ἀνὴρ K,T. X. 

There are various allusions to the Νόστος in Homer; nor 
is it ever mentioned by him except with some reference also 
to the calamities by which it was rendered memorable? ; and 
these are summed up by him under two heads, that of ship- 
wreck, and that of dispersion. Of those who survived the 
dangers of the war, some perished by shipwreck on their way 
home ; others were driven out of their course by storms, and 
never arrived at home, but were compelled to settle in new 
abodes elsewhere. We are concerned at present only with 
the first of these two general divisions of the history of the 
return. 

No fact indeed in the traditionary accounts of the Trojan 
expedition is more confidently and more invariably asserted 
than this of some storm, encountered by the Greeks just as 
they were reaching their own shores, in which as many 


1 From verse 370. m Scholia in Homer. Iliad. Bekkeri. Preefatio. 
π΄ Schol. in Pind. ad Olymp. xiii. 31. cf. ad 74. © Vers, 744 sqq- 
Pp Cf. Odyss. A. 11: I. 37: IT. 133: A. 496: E. 108 sqq. 
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perished at once, as in the whole course of the war before. 
Homer couples the war and the sea, in the same category of 
the causes and instruments in the work of destruction to the 
confederate Greeks in general. 

"Ev ἄλλοι μὲν πάντες, ὅσοι φύγον αἰπὺν ὄλεθρον, 

οἴκοι ἔσαν, πόλεμόν τε πεφευγότες ἠδὲ Θάλασσαν . 

The storm at the Νόστος is described by Aischylus’; it is 
recognised in the Troadess and the Helenet of Euripides; 
there is a particular account of it in the Culex of Virgil’; 
and it is more than once alluded to in the Aineid®. The 
ultimate cause of this calamity is attributed to the μῆνις of 
Athena, provoked either by the act of Ajax Oilei, at the 
time of the capture of the city, or by some offence of the 
victors in general, after their final success, towards herself 
in particular—the nature of which has not been distinctly 
explained— 

Φησί τοι ἄνδρα παρεῖναι ὀϊζυρώτατον ἄλλων 
τῶν ἀνδρῶν, οἱ ἄστυ πέρι Πριάμοιο μάχοντο 
εἱνάετες, δεκάτῳ δὲ πόλιν πέρσαντες ἔβησαν 
οἴκαδ᾽ ἀτὰρ ἐν νόστῳ ᾿Αθηναίην ἀλίτοντο, 


Ld nN 2) ΄ \ ‘ 7 ΄ 
7 σφιν ἐπῶρσ᾽ ἄνεμόν τε κακὸν καὶ κύματα μακράν. 


Pallasne exurere classem 
Argivim, atque ipsos potuit submergere ponto, 
Unius ob noxam et furias Ajacis Oilei*? 


Quietiore nec feratur equore 
Quam Graia victorum manus, 
Cum Pallas usto vertit iram ab Ilio 
In impiam Ajacis ratem ἃ, 
And the scene of this shipwreck, it is still more generally 
agreed, was off the island of Eubcea, and the headland of 
Caphareus, or Caphereus, the south-eastern promontory of that 
island, in the straits between Eubcea and Andrus. Gerzstus 
indeed is so represented also: Ἔν Εὐβοίᾳ Γεραίστια ὑπὸ πάντων 


4 Odyss. A. 11. taphia Heroum.)—the Epigrams, as- 
r Agamemnon, 648-670. cribed to Aristotle, on the Heroes of 
5. 65, 66. 75-94. Troy ; No. 3 Ajax Oilei: 19 Meges: 
t 127-130. 766, 767. 37 Gouneus : 38 Prothous, &c., all of 
Vv 336-356. cf. Scholia in Pindar. whom perished in this storm. 

ad Nem. vii. 53. y Odyss. E. 105. 


X 1. 39-45: xi. 259. cf. Anthologia z AMneid. i. 39. 
Greca, i, 112. (Ausonius, xi. 228. Hpi- a Horace, Epod. x. rt. 
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Γεραιστίων ἄγεται Ποσειδῶνι, διὰ τὸν συμβάντα χειμῶνα ἐν Γεραι- 
στῷ >: but Gerestus was close to Caphareus, on the western 
side of the island, as that was on the eastern.—Contigerunt 
autem ista, says Servius®, circa Caphareum montem Eubeee— 

Spargimur, et ventis inimica per equora rapti, 

Fulmina noctem imbres iram ccelique marisque 

Perpetimur Danai, cumulumque Capharea cladis 4. 





Ut mihi felices sint illi szepe vocati, 


Quos communis hyems importunisque Caphareus 
Mersit aquis °— 


Quicumque Argolica de classe Capharea fugit, 
Semper ab Eubcicis vela retorquet aquis f. 


Viscera sic aliquis scopulus tua figat, ut olim 
Fixa sub Euboico Graja fuere sinu &. 


Omnia perpetiar, seevus licet urgeat Eurus, 
Velaque in incertum frigidus Auster agat, 
Quicumque et venti miserum yexastis Ulyxem, 

Et Danaum Euboico litore mille rates ἢ, 


Saxa triumphales fregere Capharea puppes, 
Naufraga quum vasto Grecia tracta salo esti, 

It is an obvious inference from these representations, that 
those, who encountered the storm under such circumstances, 
must have been taking the same course from Troy as Nestor, 
Diomed, Menelaus, who having set out before them, escaped 
the storm ; viz. straight from the shores of Troy to Gerestus 
in Eubcea, where they touched first*. The capture of Troy 
however having taken place on the 19th of October, 15 or 
16 days later than the autumnal equinox, October 3 or 4, 
B.C. 1181; it cannot be made a question, whether the 
Greeks could have been returning this year, or not. It is 
morally certain that, at this period in the history of naviga- 
tion, no one would have ventured to sea on a voyage of any 


b Schol. in Pind. Ol. xiii. 159. 

© On Mneid. i. 45. Scopuloque in- 
fixit acuto, De Ajace Oilei. Cf. the 
Icones of Philostratus, ii. 799. 

4 Ovid. Metam. xiv. 470. 

€ Ibid. 480. 

f Tristia, i. i. 83. 

& Ibis, 339. 

» Propertius, ii. xxvi. 35. 


i [bid. iii. vii. 39: cf. Virgil, Culex, 
351-356: Pausanias, ii. xxxii. 2: iv. 
xxxvi. 4: Sophocles, Ναύπλιος Πυρ- 
καεύς : Hyginus, Fabb. exvi: Seneca, 
Trag. Agamemnon, 567: Philostratus, 
Heroica, 681 A. Ajax Locrensis : 690 
D. Palamedes: Solinus, xi. 25. 

k See supra, page 467 sqq. 
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length and risk, sixteen days after the autumnal equinox ; 
much less an army like that of the confederated Greeks, 
with a fleet of a thousand ships: to say nothing of the length 
of time which, even after the capture of Troy, would have 
been necessary to make their preparations for departing ; 
and which Dionysius of Halicarnassus, as we saw!, did not 
reckon at less than 37 days. We may take it for granted 
therefore that, if the city was really captured October 19, 
B.C. 1181, the Greeks could not have returned before the 
spring or summer of B.C. 1180. 

But with regard to the actual time of this return ; though 
it must be admitted there is the same difference of testimony 
to this point also as to the time and season of the capture of 
the city, it may yet be observed that if there was any differ- 
ence on the latter of these points, it was naturally to be ex- 
pected there would be also on the former. Those who dated 
the reduction of the city in the autumnal quarter of the 
year, or (according to the division of the year by the an- 
cients) at the beginning of the winter quarter, would date 
the return in the spring; and those who dated the former in 
the summer quarter, according to the same division, would 
date the latter in the autumnal. And this appears to be the 
actual state of the case with respect to the different classes 
of testimony on this pomt; that the return of the Greeks 
in every representation of the kind which has come down is 
dated either in the spring, just after the vernal equinox, or in 
the summer, just before the autumnal. 

Nec referam Sczas, et Pergama Apollinis artes, 
Et Danaum undecimo vere redisse rates ™— 
where though there is a various reading of decimo for unde- 
cimo, it makes no difference to the fact, asserted or implied, 
in either case, that the Greeks returned in the spring. 
Again, Servius on Aineid, xi. 259. 
Scit triste Minerve 
Sidus, et Euboice cautes, ultorque Caphereus— 
Fabula hoc habet: propter Cassandre stuprum Grecis ira- 
tam Minervam—vel quod ei victores per superbiam sacrificare 
noluerunt. unde eos redeuntes gravissima tempestate fatiga- 


1 Supra, p. 518. m Propertius, ll. ix. 39. 
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tos per diversa dispersit...revera autem constat Greecos tem- 
pestate laborasse @quinoctio vernali, quando manubie Miner- 
vales, id est fulmina, tempestates gravissimas commovent. 
unde perite dicendo sipus utrumque complexus est; nam 
sidus et tempestatem significat, et revera sidus. hec autem 
numina, que inter sidera non videmus, licet sua signa pro- 
pria non habeant, cum aliis potestate sunt permixta. ut Ophiu- 
chus ipse est Aisculapii: Gemini Apollinis et Herculis esse 
dicuntur: sic Minerve Aries esse dinoscitur. 

ii. Solinus, describing the promontory of Caphereus, and 
alluding to the storm encountered there by the Greeks, dates 
it in the autumn": Caphereus prominet in Hellespontum ; 
ubi post Ilii excidium Argivam classem vel Minerve ira, vel, 
quod certior prodit memoria, sidus Arcturi, gravibus affecit 
casibus. The phenomenon here adverted to is the Heliacal 
rising of Arcturus; to which, as we saw on a former occa- 
sion®, the ancients attributed an ἐπισημασία, or influence 
upon the weather, of the most potent kind. And the stated 
date of this phenomenon in the Julian calendar being Sep- 
tember 12?, or at least some day between the 12th and the 
16th or 17th of that month, it is clear that in the opinion of 
Solinus, and according to the certior memoria, to which he 
appeals in comfirmation of it, the storm, encountered by the 
Greeks in this quarter, must have been encountered in the 
Julian month of September, and not long before the au- 
tumnal equinox: a natural consequence, as we have already 
intimated, of the preconceived opinion of the time of the 
capture, and of the conclusion of the war, not long before 
the summer solstice. Pausanias, again, to judge from the 
account which he has given of a temple of Dionysos at Ar- 
gos, and a statue there4, seems to date the storm at the 
Νόστος, in the cold; i. e. the winter of the natural year: as 
if the Greeks, having captured the city at the beginning of 
the winter quarter, had returned home before the end. 

These different representations of one and the same mat- 
ter of fact, and its circumstances, are sufficient to prove that 
the later tradition on this point is not uniform nor con- 


n xi, 25. xv. 3: xvii. 74: Columella, De Re 
© Vol. i. page 474. Rust. xi. ii. 63. 65. 
ΒΟΥ ΡΙ ΙΝ Hee Nis 475) χὶ, τὰ: @ il, xxiii. I. 
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sistent ; and that, consequently, if we would arrive at a pro- 
bable idea of the actual course of things in this respect, we 
must go to Homer, and see what can be collected from his 
account of it. Ἶ 

Now we have already seen reason to infer from his testi- 
mony, both in the [iad and in the Odyssey’, that the return 
of the Greeks, according to the tradition and belief of his 
time, must have taken place exactly at the end of the tenth 
year of the war; that as the expedition set out, or was at 
first intended to set out, in the first month of the first year, 
so it returned in the last month of the tenth. And we have 
seen reason also to conclude that the years of the war were 
the years of the calendar for the time being too. On this 
principle, if the expedition set out on a certain day in the 
month Gamelion, B.C. 1190, it must have returned before 
the same day in the same month, B.C. 1180: and therefore 
the storm, encountered at the return, must have been en- 
countered in the month Gamelion, B.C. 1180. This is the 
point which we must endeavour to establish, if possible, both 
by means of the traditions relating to the storm, and by 
other testimonies. whether of the same antiquity, or later, 
yet connected with the subject of the storm also. 

Now one confirmation of this kind, it appears to us, is 
supplied by the personal history of Ajax Oilei—who, it is 
agreed, was one of those who perished in the storm; and 
against whom, in fact, the storm itself, as the effect and con- 
sequence of a divine judgment, was especially directed. His 
fate at the time is alluded to prophetically in the Alexandra 
of Lycophrons; but the point to be attended to, for our pre- 
sent purpose, is the manner in which it was commemorated 
by his countrymen the Locrians, as we learn from the com- 
mentary of Tzetzest: Μαθοῦσα δὲ 7 Aoxpls ἅπασα τὸ συμβὰν 
ἐπὶ χρόνον ὅλον μελανοφοροῦσα τὸν ἄνδρα ἐπένθησε, Kal ἐτησίως 
ὁλκάδα πληροῦσα θυσιῶν μεγαλοπρεπῶν, καὶ πῦρ ἐμβάλλουσα τῇ 
ὁλκάδι, ἐξαρτῶσά τε μέλαν ἱστίον αὐχένων χωρὶς, ἔπεμπε πρὸς τὸ 
πέλαγος κατακαίεσθαι, θυσίαν τῷ ἡρῶϊ. This statement indeed 
is not found in any other author at present; but that is no 
reason why Tzetzes might not have had older authority for 
it, and better than his own: and it is evidently a different 


τ Supra 312 sqq. 417. 457 sqq. 8 361-402. t Ad v. 365. 
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thing from the ceremony of the Isidis navigium, at Corinth, 
described by Apuleius. of which we ourselves may some time 
or other have to give an account". It is observable however 
that, according to this representation, the Locrians first 
mourned a whole year for the death of Ajax; and then insti- 
tuted a yearly offering to his manes in the shape of this ship. 
And both these things imply that this year’s mourning was 
a civil year’s mourning—a mourning which began and ended 
with the civil year of the time being—and this despatch of 
a ship, every year, was at the beginning of the civil year. 
If so, the death of Ajax in the first imstance must have hap- 
pened at the beginning of the civil year; and if the death 
of Ajax, the storm in which he perished. And if so, in the 
Primitive Gamelion of the time being. 

The commentary of Tzetzes (ad ver. 1141) continues : 
DOopa δὲ καὶ λοιμὸς μετὰ τρίτον ἔτος ἔσχε τὴν Λοκρίδα... ἔχρησε 
δ᾽ ὁ θεὸς ἱλάσκεσθαι τὴν ἐν ᾿Ιλίῳ ᾿Αθηνᾶν ἐπὶ ἔτη χίλια, δύο παρ- 
θένους πέμποντας ἐπὶ κλήρῳ καὶ λαχήσει. And this third year 
too here alluded to is most naturally to be understood of the 
third from Gamelion B.C. 1180, i.e. Gamelion B.C. 1178. 
The fact of this annual mission of a number of Locrian vir- 
gins to Ilium, (probably as ‘IepddovAm, and as dedicated to 
the service of the temple there,) and very soon after the 
capture of Troy, however improbable it may appear @ priori, 
is attested by Strabo alsov: and Suidas, under the head of 
ΠΠοινὴ, has a similar account taken from AXhan. Strabo tells 
us this annual tribute continued to be paid while the Per- 
slans were masters of Asia as well as before: and Tzetzes, 
that it lasted a thousand years: Χιλίων δ᾽ ἐτῶν παρελθόντων 
μετὰ τὸν Tpwikov πόλεμον, ἐπαύσαντο τῆς τοιαύτης θυσίας, ὥς φησι 
Τίμαιος ὁ Σικελός" μέμνηται δὲ τῆς ἱστορίας καὶ ὁ Κυρηναῖος Καλ- 
λίμαχος «7. λον These thousand years Duris of Samos made 
to terminate with the passage of Alexander into Asia*; Plu- 
tarch not long before his own time Y. 

The next confirmation of the conclusion, respecting the 
time of the return and the storm, deduced from Homer, is 


u Cf. Philostratus, Heroica, 681 B-D. w Cf. also the scholia on 1]. N. 66. 
Ajax Locrensis. x Clemens Alex. Strom. i. xxi. § 139. 
V xili. i. 111 ἃ. cf. also Servius ad pag. 93. cf. Strabo, xiii. i.a11 Ὁ. 
7m. i. 41. y De Sera Numinis Vindicta, xii. 
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supplied by the traditionary circumstances of the storm it- 
self, and the part attributed to Nauplius in bringing about 
the shipwreck of the Greeks. There is nothing indeed in 
Homer respecting the agency of Nauplius on the occasion, 
much less respecting the cause or motive to which also tra- 
dition ascribed it2: and whether this silence must be consi- 
dered to prejudice the truth of either of these traditions, or 
whether it was intentional on his part, (as it is explained by 
Philostratus in his Heroica®,) is another question. Certainly 
neither Palamedes nor Nauplius is ever alluded to either in 
the Ihad or in the Odyssey *. But Homer has nowhere de- 
scribed, though he has often referred to, this storm; and so 
far his testimony is neutral, and neither affirms nor contra- 
dicts the common belief of later times, which attributed the 
disastrous consequences of it mainly to the contrivance of 
Nauplius, in revenge for the unjust condemnation and death 
of Palamedes his son. 

For the popular tradition on this point was that Nauplius, 
who, like Aigisthus, had been on the watch day and night 
for the return of the Greeks, just at the time when it was 
expected, on the night of the storm, and in the dark, by 
holding out false lights on the most dangerous parts of the 
coast, purposely drew the ships of the Greeks upon the rocks, 
where so many of them perished— 

Πολλοὺς δὲ πυρσεύσας Proyepov σέλας ἀμφὶ ῥυτὰν 
Εὔβοιαν εἷλ᾽ ᾿Αχαιῶν 

μονόκωπος ἀνὴρ, πέτραις 

Καφηρίσιν ἐμβαλὼν 

Αἰγαίαις τ᾽ ἐνάλοις ἀκταῖς, 

δόλιον ἀστέρα λάμψας 

ἀλίμεν᾽ ἀν᾽ ὄρεα μέλεα βαρβάρου στολᾶς, 


* Homer’s omission of the mention of any forces from Eubcea, or under 
the command of Palamedes, in his catalogue, would easily be explained by 
the fact, that if Palamedes had been really put to death, in the manner in 
which tradition and common fame represented, long before the action of 
the Ilad began, his followers must have returned home. They could not 
have continued to serve under Agamemnon any longer: and their return, 
and the report which they brought of the treatment of his son, would pro- 
bably first suggest to Nauplius the scheme of his revenge. 


5. Cf. the scholia on the Orestes, 54 and 422. a Palamedes, and Achilles. 
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ὅτε σύτο πατρίδος ἀποπρὸ χειμάτων πνοᾷ 


΄ > ΄ > >» 
τέρας, οὐ τέρας, ἀλλ᾽ ἔριν 


col i! 
Δαναῶν νεφέλαν ἐπὶ ναυσὶν ἄγων, 


εἴδωλον ἱρὸν Ἥρας Ὁ. 
Σοφοκλῆς Ναυπλίῳ' 


᾽ a 
Ἐπεύχομαι δὲ νυκτὶ τῇ κατουλάδις---- 


«τον τῇ πανωλέθρῳ ἐσομένῃ τοῖς “Ἑλλησιν ©. 


Ὅσων δὲ θύννων ἠλοχισμένων ῥαφὰς 
πρὸς τηγάνοισι κρατὸς, ὧν καταιβάτης 
σκηπτὸς κατ᾽ ὄρφνην γεύσεται δηουμένων" 


ὅταν καρηβαρεῦντας ἐκ μέθης ἄγων 
λαμπτῆρα φαίνῃ τὸν ποδηγέτην σκότους 
σίντης, ἀγρύπνῳ προσκαθήμενος τέχνῃ “. 


Argolides cuperent fugisse Capharea puppes, 
Teque, senex, luctus ignibus ulte tuos 5. 





Illum Troja virum nen leserat; ille furentem 
Nauplion Euboicos transieratque sinus. 


Nec rediere tamen Danai: tu diruta fletum 
Supprime, et Euboicos respice, Troja, sinus. 

Nauplius ultores sub noctem porrigit ignes, 
Et natat exuviis Grecia pressa suis. 

Victor Oilide, rape nune, et dilige vatem, 
Quam vetat avelli veste Minerva sua &. 


Et face szeva 


In tua mox Danaos acturus saxa, Caphareu, 
Nauplius; et tortum non ab Jove fulmen Oileus 
Qui gemet, Euboicas nato stridente per undas }, 


Manet inmotis nox Dorica lustris i. 


Dabo tollere fluctus, 


Quum reduces Danai, nocturnaque signa Caphareus 


Exseret Κ, 


Now it has been seen! that Nestor and Diomed, taking 
the direct course from Troy (i.e. from Lesbus to Eubea), 
and setting out on the first Epagomene, reached their destina- 


tion by the first of Gamelion. 


b Helene, 1726. 

c Photius, Κατουλάδα. 

4 Lycophron, 381. 

€ Ovid, Remedium Amoris, 735. 

f Heroidem Epistole, Sabinus, Ulys- 
ses Penelope, 75. 

& Propertius, iv. 1. £3. 


The length of the voyage to 


h Valerius Flacc. Argon. i. 370. 

i Ibid. ii. 573. 

k Statius, Achilleis, i. 93. cf. Auso- 
nius, Eidyll. 345. De Historiis: Hygi- 
nus, Fabb. xcvi: Seneca Tragoedus, 
Thyestes, 459-470. 

' Supra, page 467. 473. 
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Eubeea by that route did uot require more than three or four 
days’ sail™. The rest of the Grecks, following, as we con- 
cluded, on the first of Gamelion, and taking. as they ap- 
peared to have done, the same course, might arrive at Eubaa 
by the fifth of Gamelion. Now Gamelion 1, Aira cyc. 2827, 
fell on June 10, B.C. 1180; and June 6 that year the moon 
was new, and June 13, the 4th of Gamelion, would be the 
eighth of that moon—when it would be setting at midnight. 
It is far from improbable that this day, June 13, Gamelion 4, 
Jira cye. 2827, was the actual date of the memorable storm 
at the Néoros: and if it did oceur at this juncture, just as 
the Greek fleet was approaching the straights between Eu- 
beea and Andros, nothing would be better calculated a priori 
to explain and account for the traditionary circumstances of 
the storm itself. 

In further confirmation of this, as the probable date of the 
arrival of the fleet at Euboea, we may refer to a custom, pe- 
culiar to Euboea, of which Plutarch gives the following 
account": Διὰ τί τοῖς Θεσμοφορίοις αἱ τῶν Eperpi€wy γυναῖκες 
οὐ πρὸς πῦρ, ἀλλὰ πρὸς ἥλιον, ὀπτῶσι τὰ κρέα: κ', τ. λ. ἢ ὅτι ταῖς 
αἰχμαλώτοις, ἃς ἦγεν ἐκ Τροίας ᾿Αγαμέμνων, ἐνταῦθα συνέβη 
Θεσμοφόρια θύειν. πλοῦ δὲ φανέντος, ἐξαίφνης ἀνήχθησαν ἀτελῆ 
τὴν θυσίαν ἀπολιποῦσαι: We may infer from this representation, 
i. That this custom was not older in Eubcea than the return 
of the Greeks from Troy. u. That it took its rise in the 
heat of the summer, at a time of the year when flesh could 
be cooked by exposure to the rays of the sun, and therefore 
that the Greeks must have returned in the middle of the 
summer—as they would do, if they returned by June 14— 
only 20 days before the summer solstice, July 4. ii. That 
this incident happened after the storm, and when the fleet 
was waiting for fine weather in the island of Eubcea itself. 
iv. That the ceremony, here alluded to by the name of the 
Θεσμοφόρια, whatsoever it was, had only just begun, when it 
was broken off by the occurrence of a favourable opportunity 
for setting sail. v. That the effects of a storm, such as the 
Greeks had encountered on their approach to Eubcea, were 
not likely to have subsided in less than five or six days at 


m See supra, 468 n. n Questiones Greece, xxxi. 
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least ; consequently if they encountered the storm on the 4th 
or 5th of Gamelion, not before the 9th or 10th of the month. 
vi. That the 10th of Gamelion, as the last day of the first 
decad of the month, was as likely as any to have been the 
stated date of a religious ceremony, like that which was going 
on, according to this tradition, when it was interrupted by 
the sudden departure of the fleet *. 

There is another allusion also in Plutarch to a remarkable 
custom at Augina; the origin of which too was referred by 
tradition to the time and circumstances of the return®: Τίνες 
ev Αἰγίνῃ ot Μονοφάγοι ; τῶν ἐπὶ τὴν Τροίαν στρατευσάντων Ai- 
γινητῶν πολλοὶ μὲν ἐν ταῖς μάχαις ἀπώλοντο, πλείονες δὲ κατὰ 
πλοῦν ἀπὸ τοῦ χειμῶνος. ὀλίγους οὖν τοὺς περιλειπομένους οἱ προσ- 
ἥκοντες ὑποδεξάμενοι, τοὺς δ᾽ ἄλλους πολίτας ὁρῶντες ἐν πένθεσι 
καὶ λύπαις ὄντας, οὔτε χαίρειν ᾧοντο δεῖν φανερῶς οὔτε θύειν τοῖς 
θεοῖς. ἀλλὰ κρύφα καὶ κατ᾽ οἰκίαν ἕκαστοι τοὺς σεσωσμένους ἀνε- 
λάμβανον ἑστιάσεσι καὶ φιλοφροσύναις, αὐτοὶ διακονούμενοι πα- 
τράσι καὶ συγγενέσι καὶ ἀδελφοῖς καὶ οἰκείοις, ἀλλοτρίου μηδενὸς 
παρεισιόντος. ταῦτ᾽ οὖν ἀπομιμούμενοι, τῷ Ποσειδῶνι θυσίαν ἄγουσι 
τοὺς καλουμένους Θιάσους, ἐν ἣ καθ᾽ αὑτοὺς ἐφ᾽ ἡμέρας ἑκκαίδεκα 
μετὰ σιωπῆς ἑστιῶνται, δοῦλος δὲ οὐ πάρεστιν᾽ εἶτα ποιήσαντες 
᾿Αφροδίσια, διαλύουσι τὴν ἑορτήν. ἐκ δὲ τούτον Μονοφάγοι κα- 
λοῦνται. 

The duration of this ceremony, siwteen days, is remarkable; 
and that it should have begun with a sacrifice to Posidon, 
and ended with one to Aphrodite, is remarkable too: and 
yet, it appears to us, that both these its peculiarities admit 
of a natural and consistent explanation, if the former sacrifice 
{and in fact the whole of the ceremony in general) comme- 
morated the storm, and the latter the safe return and restora- 
tion to their country and friends of those who had survived 


* The Θεσμοφόρια had been in existence 130 years, B. ©. 1180, and 
therefore by that time might have been introduced into all parts of Greece. 
And though the Thesmophoria, properly so called, were a feast of seed- 
time, there was another solemnity among the ancient Greeks (originally, 
perhaps, intended as supplementary to this,) in honour of the Kore, which 
also might have been called by the name of Θεσμοφύρια, and was as proper 
for midsummer, and the season of harvest, as the other for seed-time. See 
supra, vol. iv. page 211. 
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it—and the intermediate period, and the purposes to which 
it was devoted, the loss, and the mourning for the loss, of 
those who had perished. And we might thus aceount for 
the 16 days’ duration of the ceremony ever after, from what 
might have intervened in this first instance, between the 4th 
and the 20th of Gamelion—if the storm happened on the 4th 
of that month, and the survivors put to sea again, after it 
was over, on the 10th, and the A®ginetans in particular 
reached their homes on the 11th, and the ἔννατα, or mourning 
for the dead in the island, beginning on the evening of the 
11th, lasted till the evening of the 20th. 

Lastly, the distance from Eubcea to Argolis, or that part 
of Argolis where Agamemnon must be supposed to have 
landed, (near Mykene P) being a day’s sail greater than from 
Eubcea to Adgina, if the Aginete reached their home on the 
llth of Gamelion, Agamemnon might do so on the 12th. 
And as the time of his death was that of the δεῖπνον, or 
morning’s repast, the day after his arrival 4, it follows that he 
must have arrived sometime before the evening of the 12th 
of Gamelion. And this conclusion is confirmed in a striking 
manner by the actual date of his death. 

That the traditionary date of his death must still have 
been preserved in the time of Sophocles might very probably, 
though not necessarily, be inferred from the words which he 
puts into the mouth of his Electra— 


? > κ κ 
Αλλ᾽ ὥσπερ ἐγγελῶσα τοῖς ποιουμένοις, 
εὑροῦσ᾽ ἐκείνην ἡμέραν, ἐν 7 τότε 
΄ " 91 τι » ΄ ΄ 

πατέρα τὸν ἀμὸν ἐκ δόλου κατέκτανεν, 

»,» ‘A ao ΄ 
ταύτῃ χοροὺς ἵστησι καὶ μηλοσφαγεῖ 

"δὴ, Ἀν Ἄ 
θεοῖσιν ἔμμην᾽ ἱρὰ τοῖς σωτηρίοιςτ. 


But it is placed out of doubt by the Scholiast; who tells us 
that, according to the Argive historians, it was the 13th of 
Gamelion: Οἱ ᾿Αργολικοὶ συγγραφεῖς ty’ εἶναί φασι μηνὸς Γαμη- 
λιῶνος" ὡς Δεινίας ἐν ζ΄ ᾿Αργολικῶν *. Dinias was one of the 


* Dinias, here referred to, is quoted also by the Scholia on the Orestes, 
verse 859-861 ; and by those on Apollonius Rhodius, ii. 701. 


P See supra, 470. 4 Supra, 470. 
τ Hlectra, 277. cf. 201-204. Also Harpocration in Ἐπιμήνια. 
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historians who had recorded this day ; but there is no reason 
to suppose he was the only one. Nor is it any objection that 
it is recorded, apparently, as if taken from the Attic calen- 
dar. It is first and properly to be understood of the primi- 
tive Gamelion, which was the first month of the primitive 
Greek calendar everywhere ; and we have seen reason to con- 
clude that the first month even in the lunar correction of the 
Argives, which represented this primitive one, was called 
Γαμηλιὼν in that calendar as much as in the Attic. 


DISSERTATION XVII. 


On the name of the Attic Month Ταμηλιών. 


Section I.—On the formation of the Names of the Months in 
the Attic Lunar Calendar in general. 


Tuer names of the months in the lunar correction of the 
Athenians were distinguished 5 from those of any other of 
the lunar calendars of the Greeks, (excepting such as might 
have been expected a priori to be influenced in this respect 
by the Attic calendar, the Ionic calendar, the calendar of 
Kyzicus, the calendar of Lampsacus, and the two insular 
calendars of Tenos and Paros,) by their termination, ov, with 
the accent upon it. Eustathius remarked this distinction in 
the case of the month Ληναιὼν ἵ, adding καὶ τοὺς λοιποὺς ᾿Αττι- 
κοὺς μῆνας, as if he took Ληναιὼν for one of the Attic months, 
though it was in reality an Iunic one’. The Greek gram- 
marians observe also that these names ended in ov preceded 
by ει: Ta ἐπὶ μηνῶν τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων εἰς wv λήγοντα τῷ t παραλή- 
γεται...᾿ Ανθεστηριὼν, Βοϊδρομιὼν, Πνανεψιὼν. κ',τ.λ----Ποσειδεὼν 
only being excepted: ᾿Επιστατέον οὖν τὸ...Ποσειδεών...διὰ τοῦ ἢ 
ε; though in strictness perhaps the name of ᾿κατομβαιὼν 


* The reason of this exception in all probability is that, this month 
having been already consecrated to Posidon, (as it might be inferred at 
least from the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer,) it was considered sufficient 
by Solon, when he gave the months of the lunar calendar their names, to 
take that of this from the name of Posidon, merely changing the accent, 


8 Vol. i. 95. t Ad Iliad A. 473. 138. II. v See Vol. i. 248 sqq. 
pened GUS qq 
x Anecdota Greca Oxoniensia, ii. 27. 32. Θεογνώστου Kavéves, ρνα΄. 
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should have been excepted also, as ending in τὼν indeed, but 
not preceded by a consonant, like the rest Y. 


Section I].—Analogy of the form of Γαμηλιὼν to that of the 
rest of the names of the Attic months ; and inference thence 
derivable of its etymon and meaning. 


The names so terminated, it is almost superfiuous to ob- 
serve, in every other instance must have been derived from 
adjectives in ws: ᾿Ανθεστηριὼν from ᾿Ανθεστήριος, ᾿Ελαφηβο- 
λιὼν from ᾿Ελαφηβόλιος, Μουνυχιὼν from Μουνύχιος, “Exatopu- 
βαιὼν from ᾿Εκατομβαῖος. The name of Γαμηλιὼν therefore, 
according to the same analogy, must have been derived from 
Γαμήλιος ; and γαμήλιος being ultimately derivable from γά- 
μος, and γάμος denoting marriage in Greek, γαμήλιος must 
have denoted ‘of or belonging to marriage.’ In the other 
instances of the use of this term in Greek, its reference to 
marriage is clear—'H γαμήλιος 2, 1. 6. Nubilis, “of an age to 
be married”—To αὔλημα, γαμήλιον 8---- 

Πρὶν λέκτρα καὶ γυναῖκα καὶ γαμηλίους 

εὐνὰς ἀγῆλαι, λαμπάδας τ᾽ ἀνασχεθεῖν ὃ--- 
Οὗτος θεῶν γαμηλίων τε καὶ ὁμογνίων καὶ γενεθλίων θεσμὸς ἐπὶ 
πάσῃ ζώων φύσει τεταγμένος  --- Γαμήλιος ἅ" 6 εἰς τοὺς γάμους 
πεσσόμενος πλακοῦς----Κἀμήλια:" αἱ ἐπὶ γάμοις ἑορταί ---Γαμηλία ἴ. 
φέρνη εἰς γάμου παρασκευὴν, καὶ δεῖπνον ὃ τοῖς φράτορσιν ἐποίει 
ὁ γαμῶν---Η δὲ ἐπὶ γάμῳ θυσία ἐν τοῖς φράτορσι γαμηλία. καὶ τὸ 
ἔργον γαμηλίαν εἰσενεγκεῖν 8. 

On this principle, the month which derived its name from 
this etymon of γαμήλιος must have been so called by reason of 
some relation in which it stood, or was supposed to have stood, 


Ποσειδεὼν, for Ποσειδέων or Ποσειδῶν. The adjective Ποσείδεος does not 
occur in Greek, though Ποσιδεῖος and Ποσείδειος, and Ποσιδήϊος, do; and 
it should be observed that in the fragment of Anacreon, quoted on a former 
occasion, (Vol. iii. 347.) the name of the month occurred in the form of 
Ποσιδηϊών. 


v Cf. Ibid. 38. 5: Canon C E. 229. 3: Etym. M. TaunAia: Eusta- 
z Suidas. thius, ad Il. Σ. 4gr. 1156. 44. 
a Pollux, iii. iii. 4. 284. 37. (cf. iv. e Anecdota, 229. II. 

X. 3. 394. 50: £ Hesychius. 
b Euripides, Medea, 1026. & Pollux, iii. iii. 4. 287. § 41. cf. 
© Maximus Tyrius, xxvi. vi. 313. Harpocration, and Suidas, and Anec- 


ἃ Hesychius. cf. Anecdota Greca, dota, (228. 4.) Γαμηλία. 
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to marriage. Its name itself must have designated the mar- 
rying month; nor is it surprising that, arguing from etymo- 
logy merely, Eustathius should have been led to the conclu- 
sion that the month so denominated must have been set 
apart for marriage, must have been consecrated to marriage ; 
though why it was so, more than any other in the calendar, 
it does not appear he was aware: Οὗ (sc. γάμος) παρώνυμον 
ὥσπερ ὁ γαμήλιος λόγος οὔτω καὶ μὴν ᾿Αττικὸς ὁ Γαμηλιὼν, γάμοις 
ἀφωρισμένος, οἷς γαμηλία Ἥρα ἐπεστάτει }. 

The name of the month Γαμηλιὼν then, in the Attic calen- 
dar, had no reference to the season of the year, like that of 
᾿Ανθεστηριὼν, or Θαργηλιὼν, or Μαιμακτηριών ; nor did it com- 
memorate any historical fact, like that of Μεταγειτνιὼν or 
Βοηδρομιών ; nor was it taken from any proper name, like 
Μουνυχιὼν or Ποσειδεών Ἔ: but it had a plain and distinct 
reference to the ceremony of marriage—so much so that the 
grammarians of antiquity, though for any thing which ap- 
pears to the contrary, ignorant of the reasons of the refer- 
ence, were led to the recognition of the fact of it, virtute ter- 
mint, and as necessarily implied in the name itself. 

The foundation of this reference however was an usage of 
primitive antiquity, whereby marriages were wont to be cele- 
brated on a large scale, at a stated time; and that time ori- 
ginally, and among the Greeks in particular, the beginning 
of the year. If this custom was still kept up in Solon’s time, 

* Tt is no objection that by some of the ancient grammarians the month 
Γαμηλιὼν is said to have been sacred to Hera or Juno. Γαμηλιών 1" ὁ τῶν 
μηνῶν τῆς Ἥρας ἱερός. It was dedicated to Hera, because it was the 
month sacred to marriage—and Hera was the goddess of marriage: Διὰ 
τοῦτο καὶ Ἥρα τελεία ἡ ζυγία. ταύτῃ yap τοῖς προτελείοις προὐτέλουν τὰς 
κόρας, καὶ ᾿Αρτέμιδι καὶ Μοίραις 2—Adpos ἡμιτελής .. .. ἡμίγαμος, τέλος γάρ 
ἐστιν ὁ γάμος. καὶ Ἥρα τελεία καὶ Ζεὺς τέλειος, ὅτι γαμήλιοί εἰσιν 8--- Λέγει 
δὲ μητέρα τελείαν τὴν Ἥραν. καὶ Αἰσχύλος" 

Ἥρα τελεία Ζηνὸς εὐναία δάμαρ 4— 
Ἥρα τελεία καὶ Ζεὺς τέλειος ἐτιμῶντο ἐν τοῖς γάμοις, ὡς πρυτάνεις ὄντες 
τῶν γάμων" τέλος δὲ ὁ γάμος. διὸ καὶ προτέλεια ἐκαλεῖτο ἡ θυσία ἡ πρὸ 
τῶν γάμων γινομένη ὃ. 


1 Hesychius. 4 Schol. in Pind. ad Nemea, x. 31. 
2 Pollux, iii. iii. 4. 285. 38. cf. Sui- ὅ. Scholia in Aristoph. ad Thesmo- 
das, in Προτέλεια, and TeAela. phoriazusas, 982. 


3 Hesychius, in Aduos ἡμιτέλης. 
h Ad Iliad. Σ. 491. 1156. 43. 
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or if he knew it to have been the rule and practice of former 
times ; that would be sufficient to account for his having 
given the name of Γαμηλιὼν to the first month in his calen- 
dar. And, in our opinion, the actual state of the case in this 
respect, at the time of the correction of Solon, was such that 
this month was not only traditionally remembered as the 
marrying month of former times, but was still more or less 
the marrying month; and among the Athenians in parti- 
cular, as far as Solon could provide for such a contingency, 
was intended to continue so. 

In the further prosecution of this subject however, we 
must begin with endeavouring to establish the fact of such a 
custom among the nations of antiquity in general; and then 
pass to the proof of its existence, from the earliest times 
down to a comparatively recent period, among the Greeks in 
particular: the point which we propose to attend to in each 
instance, and to make out if possible by testimony, being 
this, of the celebration of marriages on a large scale and at 
one time or season, and that time and season, as far as we 
have the means of judging of it from testimony, the begin- 
ning of the civil, or that of the natural, year. 


Section III].—On the Primitive rule of public and private 
life, the Celebration of Marriages at one time and in one 
month of the year. 


i. Among the nations of antiquity distinct from the ancient 
Greeks. 


i. Diodorus Siculus tells us: the reigning king of Egypt— 
the father of the celebrated Sesostris or Sesodsis—when his 
son was born caused all the male children, born on the same 
day throughout Egypt, to be collected together, in order to 
be brought up with him as his future companions in arms ; 
and he tells us also the sum total of those so born, and asso- 
ciated and trained and educated together—not less than 
1700. We do not undertake to vouch for the truth of this 
statement * ; but, if we may be allowed to receive it at pre- 


* We have met with a confirmation and an illustration of the statement 


‘i. 53» 54: 
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sent on the authority of Diodorus, as he, no doubt, received 
it on that of the priests of Egypt, we may infer from it that 
the custom to which we have alluded, and the evidence of 
which we are in search of, must once have existed in Egypt. 
For, i. Sesostris was no doubt the eldest son of the reign- 
ing king, and therefore his first-born. 11. These 1700 male 
children, all born on one day, were either all the male child- 
ren born in one year or they were not. If they were; then 
the births of all these on one day, or at least at or about one 
time, at last, will be a strong presumptive proof that the 
marriages of their parents must have been celebrated at one 
time previously, especially if these also were the first-born of 
their respective parents, as Sesostris was of his. If these were 
not all who were born in one year, and yet were all born on one 
day; how many, on that supposition, must have been born in 
the course of the whole year? If there was nothing to deter- 
mine 1700 births to some one day of the year, in particular, 
more than another, and 1700 were actually found to have 
fallen out on this one day; what reason is there ὦ priort why 
the same coincidence might not have characterized any other 
day in the year, distinct from this? What reason is there to 
suppose that 1700 male births would be accidentally deter- 
mined to one day in the year more than another? and if not 


in the text, in ‘ Osburn’s Monumental History of Egypt,’ London, 1835, 
from which, Vol. ii. 436, we subjoin the following extract. 

““ The institution mentioned in this passage we have found to have ex- 
isted in Egypt long before the time of Sesostris, and apparently to date 
from the foundation of the monarchy (see Vol. 1. 74. 160. 436, 437). A 
troop of male children certainly were collected on the birth of the heir ap- 
parent, who were brought up together with him in a palace or temple, de- 
voted to this purpose, and richly endowed. ‘This nursery is not unfre- 
quently mentioned in the hieroglyphic inscriptions. In the tomb of 
Nehopt at Beni-hassan it is entitled ‘the house of Stu-amt, the royal 
nurslings of Lower Egypt.’ In the ‘ Book of the Dead’ it is also fre- 
quently mentioned under the title of ‘the abode of the king’s children.’ 
This custom likewise appears in the representations of Kings in their 
infancy, on the walls of the temples throughout Egypt. The infant King, 
generally in the arms of a male nurse, seems to be repeated many times 
over; so that, in some instances, a row of infants and nurses fills the 
whole plane on a long wall. This is frequent in the old palace at Luxor. 
By this was doubtless intended the King and his troop of Heterz (ἑταῖροι) 
as we have elsewhere entitled them.” 
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—then if 1700 male children were found to have been born 
de facto on this one day, why should not 365 times 1700 
have been found to have been born in the course of the 
whole year? The number of male births, on this principle, 
in the course of the whole year, being 1700x365 or 
620,500—the number of male and female births, both toge- 
ther, could not have been less than double this amount, 
1,241,000 at least: and that being assumed as the annual 
rate of the increase of the population of ancient Egypt—and 
in the reign of the father of Sesostris—what must have been 
the amount of its entire population, even at this early pe- 
riod? Certainly, much greater than its utmost amount in 
its most flourishing state in aftertimes under the Ptolemies, 
or the Roman emperors, when it never exceeded six or seven 
millions *. 

In order then to escape from this reductio ad absurdum at 
last, if we admit the fact, recorded by Diodorus, of the birth 
of 1700 male children in Egypt on one day, the necessity of 
the case requires that these should be understood of all the 
male births in the course of that one year; and if all the 
males, born in this one year, were born on one day, or if on 
different days, yet so near to each other as easily to be 
classed together as all the male births of the year, the in- 
ference from this fact too, if not necessary, will be highly 
probable at least, that these births, including those of the fe- 
male children, who must have been born at or about the 
same time too, must have been the fruit of all the marriages 
in Egypt of the year; and these births having all taken 
place together at last, those marriages must have been cele- 
brated together previously *. 


* Herodotus, ili. 14, informs us that when Cambyses reduced Egypt 
(B. C. 525) he put to death the son of the reigning king, Psammenitus, 
and along with him, 2000 Egyptian youths of the same age with him— 
2000 of the same age with the son of Psammenitus ; consequently born at 
or about the same time as he—and therefore, we may presume, according 
to the rule and custom of the country, (stili kept up down to the time of 
Amasis and Psammenitus,) brought up together with him. For such is 
the natural inference from this fact; viz. that these 2000 ὁμήλικες of the 


k Cf. our Dissertations on the Prin- mony of the Gospels, iv. 499-506. 
ciples and Arrangement of an Har- Append. Diss. xxiii. 
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li. De Babyloniis: Νόμοι δὲ αὐτοῖσι ὧδε KaTeoTéaTat’ ὁ μὲν 
σοφώτατος ὅδε κατὰ γνώμην τὴν ἡμετέρην, τῷ καὶ ᾿Ιλλυρίων ᾿Ἔνε- 
τοὺς πυνθάνομαι χρῆσθαι. κατὰ κώμας ἑκάστας ἅπαξ τοῦ ἔτεος ἑκά- 
στου ἐποιέετο τάδε" ὡς ἂν αἱ παρθένοι γενοίατο γάμων ὡραϊαι ταύτας 
ὅκως συναγάγοιεν πάσας ἐς ἐν χωρίον ἐσάγεσκον Gd€as! κ᾽, τ. λ. 
He then proceeds to relate in what manner they were dis- 
posed of on these occasions, all at once. Now the phrase 
ἅπαξ τοῦ ἔτεος implies once in the year, and once for all™: 
and though nothing is said of its being done thus once in the 
year only at the beginning of the year, neither is anything 
said to the contrary. We are at liberty at least to assume it 
was done at some stated time every year, yet only once, and 
once for all: consequently on a large scale, and throughout 
the country. All the marriageable young women, and every 
where, must have been thus disposed of, and at once. Nor 
is it any difficulty that Herodotus adds at last : Ὃ μέν νυν 
κάλλιστος νόμος οὗτός σφι ἦν. οὐ μέντοι νῦν ye διετέλεσε ἐών. 
It is sufficient for our argument that, whether still retained 
in his time or not, it once existed among the Babylonians, 
and as an usage of primitive antiquity. It is observable also 
that what he thus asserts of the Babylonians, Strabo asserts 
of the Assyrians": Τἄλλα μὲν οὖν ἔοικε τοῖς Περσικοῖς" ἴδιον δὲ 
τὸ καθεστάναι τρεῖς ἄνδρας σώφρονας ἑκάστης ἄρχοντας φυλῆς, οἱ 
τὰς ἐπιγάμους κόρας προσάγοντες εἰς τὸ πλῆθος ἀποκηρύττουσι τοῖς 
νυμφίοις ἀεὶ τὰς ἐντιμοτέρας πρώτας. οὕτω μὲν αἱ συζυγίαι τε- 
λοῦνται. And it is evident from this account that it was not 
taken from Herodotus’, and could not have been intended of 
the same people as his. It is observable likewise that Hero- 
dotus himself alludes to the same kind of custom, among the 
Veneti in Illyricum, of his own time, as something which had 
come to his knowledge also: and this coincidence between 
the rule of public and private life, and such a rule as this, 
(affecting the nearest and closest of public and private rela- 


son of Psammenitus, the heir-apparent of his father’s crown, before the 
conquest of Egypt by the Persians, and specially selected by Cambyses to 
share in the fate of the heir of the crown himself—were as much the σύν- 
τροφοι of the son of Psammenitus, as the 1700, in the time of the father 
of Sesostris, were of his. 


1 Herodotus, i. 196. m See the illustrations of this idiomatic sense 
of ἅπαξ, ii. 556 m supra. nN xvi. I. 347 b. 
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tions,) in two quarters of the world, so remote from each 
other as the ancient Babylonia and the ancient Illyricum, 
would be very inexplicable, if the rule in each instance were 
not ultimately resolvable into one of the customs of primi- 
tive antiquity, common originally to all mankind. 

iii. An extract from Palladius de Brachmanibus occurs in 
Suidas°, from which we may infer the existence of the same 
rule in ancient India. This author was describing the Brah- 
mins: Kal οἱ μὲν ἄνδρες, says he, πρὸς τὸ μέρος τοῦ ὠκεανοῦ 
προσπαροικοῦσιν" at δὲ γυναῖκες ἐντεῦθέν εἰσι τοῦ Γάγγον, παραρ- 
ρέοντος εἰς τὸν ὠκεανὸν ἐπὶ τὸ μέρος τῆς ᾿Ινδίας. οἱ οὖν ἄνδρες πε- 
ρῶσι πρὸς τὰς γυναῖκας ᾿Ιουλίῳ καὶ Αὐγούστῳ μηνὶ, παρ᾽ οἷς ὑπάρ- 
χουσι ψυχρότεροι, τοῦ ἡλίου πρὸς ἡμᾶς καὶ βορρᾶν ὑψωθέντος .. .. 
καὶ ποιήσαντες μετὰ τῶν γυναικῶν αὐτῶν ἡμέρας po πάλιν ἀντι- 
περῶσι. If this was meant of the intercourse of the married 
Brahmins with their wives, as living separate from them, ex- 
cept at stated times ; then the fact of its being renewed at a 
stated time every year will imply that marriages must have 
taken place at the same time of the year also: and if this 
time was July and August-—births, as the fruit of such mar- 
riages, would probably take place in April and May. 

The cyclico-Julian correction of the Hindus was attached 
to September 25P; and it was lable to recede in the course 
of its proper period to August 26. The lunar correction, 
substituted for it P B.C. 946, was attached to October1; and 
this day, or some day not very different from it, is still the 
beginning of the lunar year of the Hindus. And though the 
head of the lunar calendar of the Hindus at present cannot 
fall in August or July; it is to be observed that, at the epoch 
of their cyclico-Julian correction, Athyr 17, Aira Cyc. 2701, 
Sept. 25, B. C. 1306, the first of the primitive Thoth was fall- 
ing July 11; and marriages celebrated in the primitive Thoth, 
at that time, must have been celebrated between July 11 and 
August 10. And as the calendar first became fixed by this 
correction ; on this fact, and on the ancient custom of cele- 
brating marriages in the first month of the year, among the 
Indians as well as the rest of the world, might this rule of 
the later Brahmins, that of visiting their wives only in the 


° Bpaxpares. P See our Fasti Catholici, iv. 31, Diss. xv. ch. xii. 
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two months of their calendar which corresponded to July and 
August, have been founded. 

iv. The Amazons, a nation of women in ancient times, may 
or may not have had an actual existence; and yet the rule of 
proceeding, attributed by ancient testimony even to them, 
for the propagation and continuance of their nation itself, 
may be appealed to, nevertheless, as one of the other proofs 
of the traditionary rule and principle with respect to mar- 
riage everywhere. Servius, De Amazonibus4: Has quidam 
dicunt stato die solitas Sinthiis coire.—Avo δὲ μῆνας, says 
Strabo τ, ἐξαιρέτους ἔχειν (ἔχουσι) τοῦ ἔαρος, καθ᾽ ods ἀναβαίνου- 
σιν εἰς τὸ πλησίον ὄρος, τὸ διορίζον αὐτάς τε καὶ τοὺς Γαργαρέας. 
ἀναβαίνουσι δὲ κἀκεῖνοι κατὰ ἔθος τι παλαιὸν, συνθύσοι:τές τε καὶ 
συνεσόμενοι ταῖς γυναιξὶ τεκνοποιΐας χάριν--- Bardesanes Syrus 5: 
Αἱ δὲ ᾿Αμαζόνες πᾶσαι ἄνδρας οὐκ ἔχουσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς τὰ ἄλογα ζῷα 
ἅπαξ τοῦ ἔτους περὶ τὴν ἐαρινὴν ἰσημερίαν ὑπερβαίνουσαι τοὺς 
ἰδίους ὅρους κοινωνοῦσι τοῖς πλησιοχώροις, ἑορτήν τινα ταύτην 
ἡγουμένοις KT. A. 

v. It is distinctly attested by Strabot that in Persia in 
particular marriages were celebrated at one time and season: 
Οἱ δὲ γάμοι κατὰ Tas ἀρχὰς THs ἐαρινῆς ἰσημερίας ἐπιτελοῦνται : 
and though this time and season appears to be thus defined 
as that of the vernal equinox—i.e. the first of the cardinal 
epochs of the natural year—it was in reality the beginning of 
the civil year of the Persians; which ever since the correction 
of Gjemschid, B.C. 702, had been attached to the vernal 
equinox. We have met with an historical confirmation of 
this Persian rule in the marriages celebrated by Alexander, 
at Susa, B.C. 326’. Its origin in Persia however is probably 
to be traced to Bactria, and to the earlier correction of the 
Bactrian reformer and legislator, Zerdusht or Zoroaster, 
from which that of Gjemschid itself was derived. And yet 
at the time of this earlier correction also, both this Persian 
and probably Bactrian rule, and the old and primitive one, 
were virtually the same; for the head of the primitive year, 
at the epoch of the Bactrian correction, was falling at or 


q Ad Mneid. xi. 6509. Tix. 5. 418 De 
5. Eusebius, Preparatio Evang. vi. 10. 87. 29. 
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about the vernal equinox itself*. If we are permitted to 
treat of the ancient Persian calendar, we may probably have 
occasion to shew that there were five days in that calendar, 
answering to the five Epagomene of the equable solar year, 
the proper style of which in the Persian was Viricipes, viri 
capture dies; being so called because the young women, in 
these five days, were allowed to choose their own husbands— 
no doubt preparatory to the celebration of their marriage, on 
a large scale, in the month next ensuing, the first month of 
the year. 

vi. A fact is recorded in the Toxaris of Lucian, which, if 
true, attests the existence of a similar rnle among the people 
on the shores of the Bosporus, contiguous to Scythia. 
Toxaris is there relating an adventure of three friends, 
Makentas, Lonchatas, and Arsacomas J, arising out of the 
passion, conceived by the last-mentioned of them, for the 
daughter of the king of the Bosporus: ‘O yap ᾿Αρσακόμας 
οὗτος ἠράσθη Μαζαίας τῆς Aevxavopos, τοῦ βασιλεύσαντος ἐν 
Βοσπόρῳ, ὁπότε ἐπρέσβευεν ὑπὲρ τοῦ δασμοῦ, ὃν οἱ Βοσπορανοὶ 
ἀεὶ φέροντες ἡμῖν τότε ἤδη τρίτον μῆνα ὑπερήμενοι ἐγεγένηντο. ἐν 
τῷ δείπνῳ γοῦν ἰδὼν τὴν Μαζαίαν... ἤρα. The story continues: 
Ἔθος δέ ἐστιν ἐν Βοσπόρῳ τοὺς μνηστῆρας ἐπὶ τῷ δείπνῳ αἰτεῖν 
τὰς κόρας... καὶ δὴ καὶ τότε ἔτυχον ἐν τῷ δείπνῳ πολλοὶ μνηστῆ- 
pes παρόντες... δεῖ δὲ τῶν μνηστήρων ἕκαστον προσαγγείλαντα 
ἑαυτὸν διότι μνηστευόμενος ἥκει, δειπνεῖν ἐν τοῖς ἄλλοις κατακεί- 
μενον ἐφ᾽ ἡσυχίας" ἐπειδὰν δὲ παύσωνται δειπνοῦντες αἰτήσαντα 
φιάλην ... μνηστεύεσθαι κ', τι λ. Marriages. it thus appears, 
were wont to be celebrated at a stated time in the Bosporus 
also ; against which, suitors were expected to come and de- 
clare themselves, and actually did so. 

The question is then, about this time. In this present in- 
stance it was three months from the time when the tribute 
to the Scythians had become due—i. e. (as it may very well 
be supposed) from the beginning of the year. And as the 
suit was going on in the ¢hird month, the marriage, it may 
be presumed, was expected to take place in the fourth. Now 
though we do not know for certain at what period in the 
history of that part of the world this incident happened, yet, 

x See our Fasti Catholici, ii. 80-85, Diss. ix. ch. iv. sect. v. 
v Opp. ii. 551. Toxaris, 44. 55 564. 
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to judge from the name of the king, Acuxdvwp, and from what 
Toxaris tells us of himself, that he was later than Anacharsis 
(a contemporary of Solon’s), yet a contemporary of Arsaco- 
mas, who figures in the story itself, it may reasonably be con- 
jectured it was some time in the fourth or fifth century be- 
fore Christ, when the head of the primitive year was falling 
in December, and the fourth month was falling in March ; 
and we should account for and explain this Bosporene rule, 
with respect to the time and season of marriage, might we 
suppose they too had adopted the Persian rule of celebrating 
marriages at the vernal equinox. 

The Armenian and the Cappadocian correction of the pri- 
mitive calendar (as we hope to shew on a future opportunity 2,) 
were both conformed to the Persian, B.C. 462; and in both, 
at that time, the fourth month, by virtue of the correction, 
was constituted the first, and for 120 years, from B.C. 462 
to B. Ὁ. 342, would continue to be the first: and marriages 
celebrated in the fourth month of the primitive calendar 
would be celebrated in the first month of this correction. The 
Bosporene calendar was as likely a priori to be assimilated to 
the Persian, as the Armenian or the Cappadocian; and if 
that was actually done with it B.C. 462, and this adventure 
of the Toxaris of Lucian came anywhere between B.C. 462 
and B. C. 342, its circumstances would be explained by that 
coincidence, 

vii. Strabo*®: Φασὶ δὲ νόμον εἶναι τοῖς Σαννίταις. καλὸν καὶ 
προτρεπτικὸν πρὸς ἀρετήν" οὐ γὰρ ἔξεστι διδόναι τὰς θυγατέρας οἷς 
ἂν ἐθέλωσιν, ἀλλὰ κρίνεσθαι κατὰ ἔτος δέκα μὲν παρθένους, δέκα δὲ 
τῶν νέων τοὺς ἀρίστους, καὶ τὰς ἀρίστας τούτων τῷ πρώτῳ τὴν 
πρώτην δίδοσθαι, τῷ δευτέρῳ τὴν δευτέραν, καὶ ἑξῆς οὕτως" ἐὰν δὲ 
ὁ λαβὼν τὸ γέρας μεταβαλλόμενος γένηται πονηρὸς, ἀτιμάζουσι 
καὶ ἀφαιροῦνται τὴν δοθεῖσαν---ΝΙοοΪαα8, Περὶ edov>: Παρὰ 
Σαυνίταις κατ᾽ ἔτος οἵ τε ἠΐθεοι κρίνονται δημοσίᾳ καὶ αἱ παρθένοι" 
ὁ δὲ κριθεὶς ἄριστος εἶναι λαμβάνει ἢν βούλεται, εἶθ᾽ ὁ μετ᾽ ἐκεῖνον 
δεύτερος" καὶ οὕτως ἐφεξῆς. If the best and most deserving of 
one sex among the Samnites were thus matched at a stated 
time all together to the best or most beautiful of the other, 
it is to be presumed that the rest of the youth of both sexes 


z Cf. also our Fasti Catholici, i. 557, 558. a v. 4. 405 ἢ. 
Ὁ Stobeus, Florilegium, 11. 224. 1. 5. xliv. 
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were matched at the same time also; i.e. that marriages 
among them generally were celebrated at one and the same 
time of the year. For this latter appears to be implied in 
the former—and the particular rule, thus ascribed to the 
Samnites, to have been only per accidens different from the 
general custom of these early times; viz. to dispose of the 
youth of both sexes in marriage at the same time and all 
together, yet, as a special reward of extraordinary merit or 
good promise, to marry the most deserving of their young 
men, extra ordinem, to the most attractive of their young 
women, first of all, and after that the rest of the former to 
the rest of the latter, according to the prescribed rule, what- 
soever that was. 

vii. And here the Ver Sacrum of antiquity, as it was 
styled, the practice of setting apart the whole of the births 
of a particular year, and for a particular purpose, to which so 
many allusions occur in ancient history, and especially in 
ancient Italian history, may very well be appealed to as one 
of the other proofs of the fact for which we are contending, 
the celebration of marriages on a large scale, at a certain 
time of the year, all at once; and as the natural consequence 
of that, the births of children, at a certain time of the year, 
on a large scale too. To μὲν πρῶτον, observes Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus ¢, of the aborigines of Italy 4, ἱερά τις ἐξελθοῦσα 
νεότης, ἄνδρες ὀλίγοι, κατὰ βίου ζήτησιν, ὑπὸ τῶν γειναμένων 
ἀποσταλέντες, ἔθος ἐκπληροῦντες ἀρχαῖον, ᾧ πολλοὺς βαρβάρων τε 
καὶ Ἑλλήνων ἐπίσταμαι χρησαμένους" ὁπότε γὰρ εἰς ὄχλου πλῆθος 
ἐπίδοσιν αἱ πόλεις τισὶ λάβοιεν, ὥστε μηκέτι τὰς οἰκείας τροφὰς 
ἅπασιν εἶναι διαρκεῖς... θεῶν ὁτῳδὴ καθιεροῦντες ἀνθρώπων ἐτείους 
γονὰς ἐξέπεμπον, ὅπλοις κοσμήσαντες, ἐκ τῆς σφετέρας “.- Ν οΥ 
sacrum vovendi mos fuit Italis. magnis enim periculis adducti 
vovebant queecunque proximo vere nata essent apud se ani- 
malia immolaturos. sed cum crudele videretur pueros ac 
puellas innocentes interficere, productos in adultam etatem 
velabant, atque ita extra fines suos exigebant ‘—Servius, in 
Sacrane Aciesf: Alii Sacranas acies Ardeatium volunt, qui 


¢ Ant. Rom. i. 16. e Festus, xix. xx. 587. 19. Cf. m 
d Cf. i. 23, 24. De Pelasgis. Also, Mamertini, xi. 218. 1: Fragm. p. 4, 5. 
Eusebius, Przparatio Evang. iv. 16. f Ad Mneid. vii. 796. 
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aliquando cum pestilentia laborarent ver sacrum voverunt: 
unde Sacrani dicti sunt. ver sacrum autem immolationis est 
genus. mos enim Italis fuit ut magnis in periculis addicti vove- 
rent quecumque proximo vere nata essent apud se animalia 
immolaturos—L. Cornelius Sisenna?: Quondam Sabini ferun- 
tur vovisse, Si res communis melioribus locis constitisset, se 
ver sacrum facturos. quo voto damnati fetum omnem dicuntur 
ejus anni statim consecrasse—De Picenis": Orti sunt a Sabi- 
nis, voto vere sacro—De Samnitibus:: Ali aiunt Sabinis, 
vere sacro voto, hoc genus hominum extra fines ejectum, 
Comio Castrorum duce occupasse collem cui nomen Samnio: 
a quo Samnites—Ilep? δὲ Σαννιτῶν καὶ τοιοῦτός τις λόγος ἐκφέ- 
ῥεται, διότι πολεμοῦντες Σαβῖνοι πολὺν χρόνον πρὸς" τοὺς ᾿Ομβρε- 
κοὺς, εὔξαιντο, καθάπερ τῶν “Ελλήνων τινὲς, τὰ γενόμενα τῷ ἔτει 
τούτῳ καθιερῶσαι... νικήσαντες δὲ, τῶν γενομένων τὰ μὲν κατέθυ- 
σαν, τὰ δὲ καθιέρωσαν. ἀφορίας δὲ γενηθείσης, εἶπέ τις. ὡς ἐχρῆν 
καθιερῶσαι καὶ τὰ τέκνα. οἱ δ᾽ ἐποίησαν» τοῦτο, καὶ τοὺς γενομένους 
τότε παῖδας “Αρεως ἐπευφήμισαν' ἀνδρωθέντας δ᾽ ἔστειλαν εἰς 
ἀποικίαν, ἡγήσατο δὲ ταῦρος. ἐν δὲ τῇ τῶν ᾿Οπικῶν κατευνασθέντος, 
ἐτύγχανον δὲ κωμηδὸν ζῶντες, ἐκβαλόντες ἐκείνους ἱὸρύθησαν av- 
τόθι, καὶ τὸν ταῦροι' ἐσφαγίασαν τῷ Αρει τῷ δόντι αὐτὸν ἡγεμόνα 
κατὰ τὴν τῶν μάντεων ἀπόφασιν k—Namque Galli abundante 
multitudine, cum eos non caperent terre que genuerant, 
trecenta millia hominum ad sedes novas queerendas veluti ver 
sacrum miserunt!. 

With regard then to this kind of vow, which, though not 
peculiar to ancient Italy, appears to have been most charac- 
teristic of it, the principal thing to be observed is, that the 
colonies, sent out on these occasions, were numerous enough 
to relieve an existing pressure, whether from the scarcity of 
subsistence, or from any other public evil, and to lay the 
foundation of powerful communities which grew up out of 
them. They must therefore have constituted a considerable 
part of the population of the mother country. And yet they 
were, in every instance, a ver sacrum; they were born in the 
spring, and sent out on these occasions in the spring; and 
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being all sent out in the spring at once, must all have been 
born in the spring at once. 

And when we consider that the calendar of the ancient 
Italians, almost without exception, was the nundinal one, of 
ten months™, and that among the Sabines and Latins in 
particular the first month in this nundinal calendar was sa- 
cred to Mars; the observation of Strabo, that those who 
were sent out on the occasion referred to by him, from 
among the Sabini, and became the nation of the Samnites, 
were dedicated to Mars. and sent out under the guidance 
and tutela of Mars, will appear to be significant. It will ap- 
pear to authorise the inference that these must have been 
born in the month sacred to Mars, the month which was 
called Martius; the first month in the nundinal calendar of 
the Sabines and Latins. 

And here it is worth while to compare another gloss of 
the Roman grammarian Festus, under the head of Verne": 
Verne, qui in villis vere nati; quod tempus duce natura 
feturze est: et tunc rem divinam instituerit Marti Numa 
Pompilius pacis concordizeve obtinendz gratia inter Sabinos 
Romanosque, ut verne vincerent, (id est, viverent.) This 
definition of Verne must include all, who were vere nati, 
whether bond or free; though the later idiom would re- 
strict it to the former: and if it included the free population 
as well as the slave, then all, both freemen and slaves, must 
have been usually born in the spring. And that by being 
born in the spring was meant being born in Martius, the 
month sacred to Mars, may be inferred from the sacrifice to 
Mars, the Res Divina of Mars, instituted by Numa in that 
month, and on the first of that month too; and the object 
to which it was directed—Pacis concordieve gratia inter 
Sabimos Romanosque—through the favour of Mars thereby 
conciliated ; and from the final end proposed by this peace 
and concord itself—Ut vernze vincerent, 1. e. viverent; not 
only might be born, but grow up to maturity in peace and 
concord. 

If then there was any foundation for these statements, in 
the matter of fact, we must infer that the cycle of marriages 


™ See our Origines Kalendariz Italice, ii. 341 sqq. Diss. xi. 
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and births was so ordered in ancient Italy, or at least among 
the ancient Sabines, that the former took place in the second 
month of the old nundinal calendar, and the latter in the 
first. Marriages, for instance, being celebrated on the first 
of the second month, births, by the laws of nature, might be 
looked for about the fourth or fifth of the first. On this 
principle too, marriages later than the second month would 
be unusual—contrary to rule and custom; and the first 
mouth, later than the second, in which they could take 
place, being the third, the name of which in the calendar 
of Romulus was Maius, it is a curious coincidence, that 
among the Romans and Latins, and no doubt the Sabines 
also, there was an old prejudice against marrying in the 
month of Maius. 
Nec vidue tedis eadem, nec virginis apta 
Tempora: que nupsit, non diuturna fuit. 
Hac quoque de causa, si te proverbia tangunt, 
Mense malas Maio nubere vulgus ait °. 
There might be other reasons for this prejudice 4150}: and 
yet it would serve to account for it simply that the second 
month in the nundinal calendar being that which was regu- 
larly appropriated to marriage, none would ordinarily be mar- 
ried in the third month, except those whom no one would 
marry in the second. And hence the saying— 
Mense malas Maio nubere vulgus ait. 


And though the first month i the nundinal calendar could 
not always fall in the spring of the natural year, yet cycli- 
cally reckoned, it might be treated as the spring month of 
the calendar perpetually ; and in five natural years it was 
liable to revolve through every season, and to come round to 
the same again: and it was always in the power of those 
who made these vows of the Ver Sacrum, so to time the cir- 
cumstances of the case, that the proper subjects of such an 
obligation should be born in the spring, and come to maturity 
in the spring. 

ix. Δαψιλίβυες ὅτ᾽ av συναχθῶσι, πάντες ἅμα γαμοῦσιν ἐν μιᾷ 
ἡμέρᾳ μετὰ δύσιν Πλειάδος: καὶ μετὰ τὴν ἑστίασιν, χωρὶς τῶν 
γυναικῶν κατακειμένων, κατασβέσαντες τὸν λύχνον εἰσέρχονται, 


ο Ovid. Fasti, v. 487. cf. Plutarch, Questiones Romane, Ixxxvi. 
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καὶ 6 τυχὼν ἣν ἂν τύχῃ AapBaverd. These Δαψιλίβυες were no 
doubt a particular tribe of the Libyans; and there is no 
reason to suppose that this custom of celebrating all their 
marriages in one day was any thing peculiar to them, in con- 
tradistinction to the rest of the people of Libya, in general, 
though the manner in which they appropriated their wives to 
each other respectively, might be, and probably was so. The 
Libyan calendar in general, as we hope to shew on a future 
occasion, was altogether the same with the Primitive; and 
the above account of the marriage rule, of this one nation of 
Libya, might have been taken by Nicolaus from some author 
who wrote about them, and described their customs, at a 
time when the head of the primitive calendar was falling 
about the Πλειάδων δύσις, 1. 6. about November 10: which 
would be the case B.C. 317-313. We may add this testi- 
mony therefore to the number of those, which lead to the 
conclusion that marriages, according to the ancient rule, were 
celebrated at the beginning of the primitive year. 

x. The same author added in the same work", Λιβύρνιοι 
κοινὰς τὰς γυναῖκας ἔχουσι, Kal τὰ τέκνα ἐν κοινῷ τρέφουσι μέχρι 
ἐτῶν πέντε. εἶτα τῷ ἔκτῳ κ', τ. A.—proceeding to relate in what 
manner they assigned each at last to its proper father, viz. 
according to their likenesses. Now if these children were 
all kept together, apart from their fathers, until they were 
all five years old, they must all have been born at the same 
time. Therefore their parents must all have been married 
at the same time. That their wives were common, makes no 
difference to this fact; or rather, if the wives of the adult 
part of the nation were common, the more likeiy were they 
to have been married all at once. 

Aristotle has a similar statement concerning some of the 
tribes in Libyas: Εἶναι γάρ τισι τῶν ἄνω Λιβύων κοινὰς τὰς 
γυναῖκας" τὰ μέντοι γινόμενα τέκνα διαιρεῖσθαι κατὰ τὰς ὁμοιότη- 
tas: and this, it appears from Herodotus t, was meant of the 
Αὐσεῖς, on the lake Tritonis. Herodotus implies also Ὁ, that 
among the ᾿Αδυρμαχίδαι, another tribe of Libya, the young 
women were all married at once. 


4 Nicolaus of Damascus, apud Sto- 8 Politica, li, 3. pag. 26. 14. 
beeum, ii. 226. Tit. 44. t iv. 180. 178. 
x Apud Stobeum, loc. cit. p. 224. Vv iv. 168. 
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xi. C. Hostilius Mancinus*: Eo die Numantini forte sol- 
lemni nuptu filias locabant : et unam speciosam duobus com- 
petentibus, pater puellze conditionem tulit ut ei illa nuberet qui 
hostis dextram retulisset. profecti juvenes abscessum Roma- 
norum in modum fugz properantium cognoscunt: rem ad 
suos referunt. illi statim quatuor millibus viginti millia Roma- 
norum ceciderunt. The date of this defeat of Mancinus be- 
fore Numantia was B.C. 137. At this time consequently it 
was still the rule at Numantia to celebrate marriages in one 
day. But there is no reason to suppose this custom was 
peculiar to them, and not common to the rest of the people 
of Spain. Had more been made known to us of the circum- 
stances of this defeat, we have little doubt it would have 
been found to have happened about the beginning of the 
Primitive Thoth, B. C. 137, September 26. 

xii. Mos erat Cypriis, virgines ante nuptias statutis diebus, 
dotalem pecuniam quesituras, in queestum ad litus maris 
mittere, pro reliqua pudicitia libamenta Veneri soluturas Y. 
If they were all required to prostitute themselves, at a stated 
time, in order thereby to raise a nuptial dowry, it is to be 
presumed they were all to be married, some time or other 
afterwards, at once. We may have occasion to consider this 
incident on a future occasion, and to shew that it came very 
near the end of the primitive year. 

From the fact which the same author relates? of Hanno’s 
attempt on the tyranny at Carthage, (some time between 
B. C. 356 and 347, in the time of Dionysius the younger®,) it 
may very probably be inferred that the primitive rule of the 
celebration of marriages at the beginning of the year was 
still kept up at this time in Carthage. 

xiii. De Getis»: Nupture virgines non a parentibus viris 
traduntur, sed publice aut locantur ducende aut veneunt. 
utrum fiat, ex specie et moribus caussa est. probze formoszeque 
in pretio sunt: ceteras qui habeant mercede queruntur. This 
was the custom which Herodotus commended in the case of 
the ancient Babylonians; and yet it would be absurd to sup- 
pose these Getz borrowed it from them. In both, it was 


x Auctor De Viris Ilustribus, 50. a Tbid. 3, 9. cf. Clinton, F. Hell. 
y Justin, xviii. 5, 2. 356 and 343. 
Z XXl. 4, I-5. Ὁ Pomponius Mela, ii. 2. pag. 39, 40- 
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simply the same reflection, or the same modification, of the 
Primitive rule of all mankind. 

From the account too which Justin has given of the foun- 
dation of Massilia among the Segobrigii in Gaul¢ (about 
B. C. 6004), it may be inferred that, among that people also, 
and at this time, the young women were married publicly, 
and at once; and what is more, had the privilege of choosing 
their own husbands. The same story is related by Athenzeus ὃ, 
after Aristotle, "Ev τῇ Μασσαλιωτῶν πολιτείᾳ, with no other 
difference in the circumstances except that here the young 
woman is called Πέττα, and by Justin Gyptis (Tua7és—which 
may be only a corruption of Ilérra), and the Phoceean who 
married her, Euxenus, not Protis; and that too is explained 
by the fact that Protus (whence Justin’s Protis) was the 
name of the oldest son of Euxenus and Petta, and their de- 
scendants were called Πρωτιάδαι after him. 


ii. Among the ancient Greeks. 


i. It has been seen from the testimony of Homer f, that 
the rule of life in his time, and in the times of which he 
treated in his Iliad and his Odyssey, with respect to mar- 
riage, was to celebrate marriages in the first month of the 
year. And this conclusion, so plainly deducible from the 
Odyssey aud the Iliad, it must be admitted, is strongly con- 
firmed by the name of this month in later times. 

We do not know that either the first month of the civil 
calendar of Homer’s time, or before his time, or any other 
of the Primitive calendar of the same antiquity, had a 
name of its own; but if from time immemorial it had been 
devoted among the ancient Greeks to the ceremony of mar- 
riage, whether distinguished as yet by any proper name, ex- 
pressive of that relation, or not, it would go down not only 
to Homer’s time, but beyond it, as the traditionary month 
of marriage. When then, as soon as names began to be 
given to the months among the Greeks, we find a name given 
to one month in the Attic calendar, and that the first of all, 
the representative of the Primitive solar Thoth in the first 
lunar correction of the Greeks, a name which, virtute termini, 

¢ Lib. xliii. 3. “ See Geographi Minores, ii. Skymnus of Chius, Orbis 
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declares its own relation to the ceremony of marriage; what 
can be inferred from this fact, except that the first month in 
the calendar was still as sacred to marriage, or as well re- 
membered to have been so, in the time of Solon as in the 
time of Homer? and that Solon purposely gave it the name 
of Γαμηλιὼν in his lunar correction, in order to express by 
the name itself either what it still was, or what it had for- 
merly been ? 

τ. We have seen reason also to conclude 8, that not only 
the first month in the Attic calendar, from the time of Solon 
downwards, but the first in the Argive also, from the date of 
their proper lunar correction, was called Γαμηλιὼν too ; which, 
if true, is a proof that the first month in the Primitive calen- 
dar was still the marrying month, or still remembered to 
have formerly been so, among the Argives, fifty years later 
than the time of Solon. We have seen too that, as there was 
a month called Γαμηλιὼν in these lunar corrections of the 
Primitive solar year, among the Greeks, so was there one 
called Mvaotnp. Hesychius has this gloss—Mvacrip: τῶν 
μηνῶν οὕτω καλεῖταί tis—which proves that he knew of a 
month so called. And though he does not tell us also to 
what calendar it belonged, the form of the word itself is 
Doric, Μναστὴρ for Mynorjp—and consequently authorizes the 
inference that it must have belonged to one of the Doric ca- 
lendars: and we have declared our opinion that it was de 
facto one of the ancient Spartan calendar. 

Now as the name of Γαμηλιὼν implies a certain relation of 
the mouth so called to marriage, directly, so does this name 
of Μναστὴρ one of the month so called, indirectly. Μνηστὴρ 
or Μναστὴρ was the Greek for procus in Latin, or suitor in 
English: Ὃ μὲν τοίνυν ἀνὴρ, says Polluxi, πρὸ μὲν τοῦ γῆμαι 
μνηστὴρ, καὶ μνώμενος" καὶ τὸ ἔργον μνηστεία καὶ μνηστεύσασθαι, 
καὶ μνηστὴ ἣ νύμφη, ὡς Ὅμηρος-- 

Tye ἄλοχον μνηστήν *. 

And it is almost superfluous to observe that the process of 
wooing being preliminary to marrying ; if there was a stated 
time for marrying there must have been a stated time for 
wooing, and consequently, if there was a stated marrying 


& Supra, 201. h Vol. iis 203. i iii. iii. 4. 
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month there was probably a stated wooing month. The only 
question, which could be raised on this point, would seem to 
be, whether the wooing month was actually distinct from the 
marrying month? or whether the same month stood in an 
equal relation both to the ceremony of the wooing, and to 
the ceremony of the marrying—to the former in one part of 
its decursus, to the latter in another. Nor would it make 
any difference to the fact of a stated time for both, in what 
way this question might be decided. But, to judge from the 
testimony of Homer, if the first month of the year in his 
time was the marrying month, the last month must have 
been the wooing month; for it is in the /ast month only that 
he supposes the attendance of the suitors on Penelope to have 
begun—and from this month only that he reckons its dura- 
tion, year by year!. And indeed a distinction like this, that 
the month devoted by usage and prescription to the wooing 
of suitors, should be individually a different one from the 
marrying month, and yet immediately prior to it, would seem 
to be founded in the reason of things, and agreeable to de- 
corum and propriety. Nor in fact could it have been other- 
wise, if, as we have collected from the description of the 
shield of Achilles, even in the marrying month itself the ce- 
remony was restricted to the first decad of the month; and 
most probably to the first day of that decad itself. 

il. Speaking expressly of the best time for marriage, Ari- 
stotle observes, in his Politica™, Περὶ μὲν οὖν τοῦ πότε δεῖ 
ποιεῖσθαι τὴν σύζευξιν, εἴρηται" τοῖς δὲ περὶ τὴν ὥραν χρόνοις ὡς 
οἱ πολλοὶ χρῶνται, καλῶς καὶ νῦν, ὁρίσαντες χειμῶνος τὴν συναυ- 
λίαν ποιεῖσθαι ταύτην. The common rule then in his time, 
and that of which he approved himself, was to marry in win- 
ter. And yet, at first sight, that would be contrary to the 
analogy of the course of nature—which would rather have 
prescribed the spring": and we may add, to the deliberate 
judgment of Hippocrates °—'Qpy δὲ ἐαρινὴ ἀρίστη κυήσιος--- 
not to say his own, in another instance P. But if it was the 
ancient practice of the Greeks to celebrate marriages in the 
first month of the year, down to the time of their respective 


! See supra, page 321. © Operum i. 475. 13. Περὶ ἐπικυή- 
m vii. 16. pag. 211. 23. σιος. 
n See our F. Catholici, ii. 120-124. P Historia Anim. v. 8, pag. 110. 13. 
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lunar corrections ; there was not one of these, from the first, 
B. C. 592, to the sixth, B. C. 468, in the case of which the 
first month of the preexisting solar year, and consequently 
the marrying month, was not falling in the winter—some 
time at least between Jan. 19 and December 20. In this 
coincidence then we see all the explanation which can be ne- 
cessary of the prejudice in favour of the winter season, as the 
season of marriage, still continuing in Aristotle’s time, and 
virtually approved of by himself... It was nothing more or 
less than the natural partiality of the common people for an 
old and long established rule of life, still kept up, after the 
last of these corrections of the calendar, as it had always 
been before. Hence it was that in one of the fragments of 
Menander, winter was designated as the marriage-season ap- 
pointed by the gods themselves, and those marriages as the 
most auspicious which were then consummated — Καθάπερ 
Μένανδρος ἐν Συνεφήβοις" * * * Ὅτι 
᾿Αγαθὸν γάμον χειμῶνος ὁ θεὸς δίδωσιν 4. 

And though it was entirely per accidens that the month 
Γαμηλιὼν, in the correction of Solon, was fixed to this season 
of the year, Olympiodorus, on the Meteorologica of Aristotle’, 
derived from that coincidence the reason of the name itself; 
as if the season, at which it happened to be then falling, having 
first of all determined it as the month of the ceremony of 
marriage, its being appropriated to that ceremony determined 
its name *: Γαμηλιὼν δὲ ἐλέγετο μὴν παρ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίοις, διὰ τὸ κατ᾽ 
ἐκεῖνον τὸν χρόνον γάμους ἐπιτελεῖσθαι" εὔλογον γὰρ ᾧοντο τότε 
σπείρειν ὅτε καὶ ἡ γῆ ἀρδεύεται. ἐπιτήδειος γὰρ 6 καιρὸς πρὸς καρ- 
πῶν γένεσιν. And if the season as here represented appears 
to be that of the spring, rather than the winter, it should be 
remembered that even the Γαμηλιὼν of Solon stood on the 
confines of winter and spring, and its latter half coincided 
with the early spring; and in the time of Olympiodorus it 
had got so much in advance of its original site in the natural 
year. that it might be considered the first of the months of 
spring §. 

iv. This rule of social life among the Greeks, being nothing 


* Apud Meursium, Grecia Feriata, v. Προτέλεια, Opp. ill. 949 A. 
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more nor less than one of their national and characteristic 
usages everywhere, it is reasonable to suppose would be as 
common originally to the ancient Macedonians as to the rest 
of the ancient Greeks; and not only is there good ground 
for believing that was the case, but what is more, that this 
primitive custom, of private and public life among all the 
Greeks, was longer observed, and more strictly in accordance 
with the primitive rule, in Macedonia, than anywhere else in 
Greece. 

In the history of Alexander, or in that of the Διάδοχοι, 
mention frequently occurs of the Σύντροφοι, as a certain class 
of persons who stood in a particular relation to the princes 
of the blood in Macedonia, not as belonging to the same 
family, but as brought up with them, as their associates from 
their infancy, as their companions, or ministers in after life, 
filling the most confidential posts about their persons, and 
discharging the most important offices in their service. Nor 
could the relation of this class of individuals to the Macedo- 
nian princes of the time being be more exactly paralleled, 
than by that of the Σύντροφοι, of the princes of the royal 
family in Egypt, of which we gave an account from Diodorus 
and others, supra’; young men, as nearly as possible of the 
same age with the heir of the crown, and consequently born 
at the same time, and purposely brought up with him *. 

The inference consequently from this rule of state in 


* It is not often that the age of these Σύντροφοι of Alexander happens 
to be specified, by which we might judge of the proportion of the age of 
any one of them to his; but in the case of Seleucus, the founder of the 
dynasty of the Seleucide, who was undoubtedly one of the number, and 
perhaps the most illustrious of all, this desideratum has been supplied, and 
it is thereby proved that he must have been exactly of the same age as 
Alexander. 

We are told by Justin (xvii. 1. 9. το. ef. Orosius, iil. 23. 209, 210) that 
Seleucus was 77 at the time of his last battle with Lysimachus: and the 
date of that having been B. U. 280 (see cap. 2. 4. 13), he must have been 
born B.C. 356, in the same year as Alexander himself. Cf. however Mr. 
Clinton’s F. Hell. 11. 237, 238. 


τ Cf. Plutarch, Alexander, v: Arrian, viii. De iv. Consulatu Honorii, 374 : 
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Macedonia is just the same as that from the similar one in 
Egypt; viz. that in both countries marriages and births on a 
large scale must have been liable to fall out simultaneously : 
and though the origin of this Macedonian rule, according to 
some of our authorities, was not older than Philip, the father 
of Alexander, that will make no difference to the fact for 
which we are contending—the celebration of marriages at 
one time and season of the year among the Macedonians, and 
consequently the births of children, at one time and season 
also. Philip might have been the first of their kings to take 
advantage of this national rule and custom, in order to create 
a body of Σύντροφοι for Alexander his son, though even that 
is a doubtful point; but the rule itself must have been much 
older than Philip. Moreover, there is reason, as we have 
seen, to conclude that the month appropriated to the mar- 
riage ceremony in the Macedonian calendar was that which 
corresponded to the Attic Gamelion, viz. Peritius. The cele- 
bration of the marriage of Cleopatra, the daughter of Philip, 
was going on in that month, at the time of his assassination, 
and on the first and second of that month itself *. 

And this serves to illustrate one of the facts in the history 
of the first year of Alexander’s invasion of Asia, B.C. 334; 
viz. that while he himself, with the main body of his army, 
as it was naturally to be expected, went into winter quarters 
on the spot, part of his troops were sent home to winter 
in Macedonia. But these were such as had lately been 
married ; Τῶν Μακεδόνων δέ ἐστιν οἱ συνεστρατευμένοι ᾿Αλεξ- 
ἀνδρῳ ἦσαν νεωστὶ πρὸ τῆς στρατείας γεγαμηκότες" καὶ τούτων 
ἔγνω οὐκ ἀμελητέα εἶναί οἱ ὁ ᾿Αλέξανδρος" ἀλλ᾽ ἐκπέμπει γὰρ 
αὐτοὺς ἐκ Καρίας διαχειμάσοντας ἐν Μακεδονίᾳ ἅμα ταῖς γυναιξὶ 
«,1.A.Y This is explained, as soon as it is understood that 
the Macedonians celebrated their marriages once in the year, 
and in the second mouth of their calendar, and that Alexander 
set out on this expedition only three months afterwards *. 


* Atheneus! has given an account of the wedding feast of Caranus, a 
Macedonian nobleman, celebrated on a scale of great magnificence, and 
described in a letter from one of those who were present at it, (Hippolochus, 


1 iy. 2-6. 
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v. From one of the epistles ascribed to Adschines +, it may 
be proved that the old rule of the celebration of marriages, at 
a stated time, and all at once, was still kept up in the parts 
about the Hellespont, (the ancient Troas at least,) as late as 
the time of the writer, which could not have been earlier 
than B. C. 830. The tenth of these epistles gives an account 
of a visit paid by him, soon after his retirement to Rhodes 
(B. C. 330), to lum: Κατὰ θέαν...τῆς τε γῆς Kai θαλάττης 2— 
In company with an acquaintance, whom he calls Kimon. 


a Macedonian also,) to Lynkeus, of Samos, a disciple of Theophrastus 2, 
and a contemporary of Demetrius Poliorketes%, and brother of Duris, the 
historian. 

This letter ends as follows: Σὺ δὲ μόνον ἐν ᾿Αθήναις μένων εὐδαιμονίζεις, 
τὰς Θεοφράστου θέσεις ἀκούων, θύμα καὶ εὔζωμα καὶ τοὺς καλοὺς ἐσθίων στρε- 
mrovs, Λήναια kai Χύτρους θεωρῶν: from which we may infer that the writer 
probably expected his letter to be received by Lynkeus at Athens, about 
the time of the Lenza, that is, in Anthesterion, and therefore that the 
letter itself was probably written in Gamelion ; from which it will follow, 
that the entertainment, of which it gives an account, was celebrated in the 
Attic Gamelion, and therefore in the Macedonian Peritius. If so, that it 
was still usual in Macedonia to celebrate marriages in that month. Cf. 
also cap. 3, where there is another allusion to the χύτρους, at Athens, as 
going on at the same time. 


+ It would not make much difference to the matter of fact, in proof of 
which we appeal to the epistle, whether Aischines or some other person 
was the author of the epistle itself. Yet there is no reason to doubt of the 
genuineness of the epistle. The epistles ascribed to Avschines are recog- 
nised generally by Philostratus 4: Ἔστι δὲ καὶ τέταρτον αὐτοῦ φρόντισμα, 
ἐπιστολαὶ, οὐ πολλαὶ μὲν εὐπαιδευσίας δὲ μεσταὶ καὶ ἤθους. Photius also, 
enumerating his genuine remains, observes ὃ, Τρεῖς γὰρ μόνους αὐτοῦ φασι 
γνησίους (Adyous) εἶναι, καὶ ἐννέα ἐπιστολάς §, And though this seems to 
exclude the tenth, (which contains the account in question,) that too, and 
the account given by it, are recognised by Eustathius7: Ὅτι δὲ ras at- 
oxpas ἐν ποταμοῖς φιλότητας μυθοποιΐαις of παλαιοὶ ἐσέμνυνον .. . εἴσεταί τις 
ἐντυχὼν καὶ τῷ τοῦ Αἰσχίνου ἐπιστολιμαίῳ Κίμωνι, καὶ μαθὼν τὸ ἐκεῖ λεχθὲν 
ὑπό τινος ἐγχωρίου κόρης κ, τ. Χ. Of Adschines’ retirement to Rhodes, 
after the decision of the cause De Corona, and of his subsequent history, 
ef. the Schol. in A’schin. 385. De Falsa, 84. 4. Tas τέχνας : Phot. Codex, 
61. p. 20. 1. 22. 1. 32: Cod. 264. p. 4go. 1. 30: and Plut. Decem. Oratt. vi. 


2 iv. 1. viii. 18. 3 iii. 59. iv. ἃ. vi. 62, 63. 4 Vite Soph. 510 C. Ὁ. 
5 Codex, 61, p. 20. Aischines, 1. 5. 6 Cf. also Cod. 264. 490. 33. 
Aéschines. ' 7 Ad Odyss. A. 238. 1682. το. 
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And while they were both there. as it relates4, ᾿Εμπίπτει 
ἡμέρα, ἐν ἧ πειρῶνται τοὺς γάμους οἱ πλεῖστοι τῶν θυγατέρων, 
ὅσων ἐπιτρέπει ἡ ὥρα, ποιεῖν. ἐγένοντο δὲ συχναὶ αἱ γαμούμεναι. 
νενόμισται δὲ ἐν τῇ Τρωάδι γῇ τὰς γαμουμένας παρθένους ἐπὶ τὸν 
Σκάμανδρον ἔρχεσθαι, καὶ λουσαμένας ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ, τὸ ἔπος τοῦτο 
ὥσπερ ἱερόν τι ἐπιλέγειν, “λαβέ μου Σκάμανδρε τὴν παρθενίαν "Ὁ. 

The ancient custom in this respect, or one obviously 
founded upon it, is thus recognised as still existing at Ilium, 
in the time of Afschines ; and it appears from the sequel 
that a similar custom existed at the same time at Magnesia 
περὶ Μαίανδρον. With regard indeed to the season of the 
year at which this ceremony was taking place in Troas; it is 
not specified: but, from the bathing in the Scamander which 
preceded it, we may infer it must have been in the spring. 
And though the time of the year at which such a ceremony 
was taking place in a particular instance, for the purpose of 
our argument, is not of so much importance as the fact of 
the ceremony itself; yet there is reason to believe that in 
this instance it was actually the spring—and even a certain 
day of the spring, which might be conjectured, itself. 

vi. The history of the Partheniz 4 (as they were called), 
who afterwards, under their leader Phalanthus, founded 
Tarentum in Italy, is probably only another illustration of 
the ancient rule of marriage, at this time in Greece in gene- 
ral, or at Sparta in particular. The head of the primitive 
Gamelion at this period, as we hope to shew in the next 
Dissertation, was falling in the winter; at that season of the 
natural year, when military operations, under all cireum- 
stances, must have been more or less suspended: nor would 
it probably have been anything unusual in a time of peace 
that the young men and young women, who were of a mar- 
riageable age, should have been united in marriage at this 
particular juncture. The anomaly consisted in sending the 
young men home, from the army and from the siege of 
Ithome, going on at the time, not to be married to the young 
women, and to stay at home with them, but for a special 
purpose, and to return. And yet the time itself might have 


a Page 582. > Cf. Pag. 583. 6-584. 3. © Pag. 584. το. 
4 Strabo, vi. 3. 43, 44: Servius, ad Georg. iv. 126: Ain. 111. 551. 
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been, and probably was, the ordinary one of the marriage of 
the youth of both sexes. 

It is certain at least that, according to one of the consti- 
tutions of Lycurgus, the young men and the young mar- 
riageable women were required to be matched all at once, at 
a stated time, and in a very peculiar way; of which Athe- 
neeus has given the following account °: Kal yap ras γαμετὰς 
ὁ καλὸς ἡμῶν ἑστιάτωρ ἐπαινῶν, “ρμιππον ἔφη ἐν τῷ περὶ νομο- 
θετῶν ἱστορεῖν ὅτι ἐν Λακεδαίμονι εἰς οἴκημά τι σκοτεινὸν πᾶσαι 
συνεκλείοντο αἱ κόραι, συγκεκλεισμένων καὶ τῶν ἀγάμων νεανίσκων, 
καὶ ἕκαστος ἧς ἐπιλάβοιτο ταύτην ἀπῆγεν ἄπροικον. 

It is certain also that a similar rule was enforced in Crete; 
the constitutions and customs of which most nearly resembled 
those of Sparta: Γαμεῖν μὲν ἅμα πάντες ἀναγκάζονται παρ᾽ ad- 
τοῖς, οἱ κατὰ τὸν αὐτὸν χρόνον ἐκ τῆς τῶν παίδων ἀγέλης ἐκκρι- 
θέντες. There is no reason however to suppose either Minos 
or Lycurgus, in prescribing such a rule, was enjoining any- 
thing new and unheard of in Crete, or Sparta, until then; 
and not merely taking advantage of an ancient and familiar 
usage of public and private life, for a particular purpose of 
his own. And it is far from improbable that they were not 
the only two legislators of antiquity, who made a similar use 
of one of the oldest customs of society; and that if Aristotle’s 
account of the different πολιτεῖαι among the Greeks or the 
barbarians had come down entire, we should have seen repeated 
proofs of that fact. 

vii. There were many among the laws and regulations of 
Solon at least, which directly concerned the distinctions, 
the education, and the disposal of the rising generation 
among the Athenians—the subjects of which were children, 
before they became of the age of ephedi, or ephedi before they 
were classed with men; which clearly presupposed that the 
youth of his community, at a given time, must have been on 
a par in point of age—must have grown up together —so as 
both to require and to allow of being legislated for as a body, 
the individual members of which, as the subjects of the edu- 
cation and discipline which the laws were prescribing for 
them, were all circumstanced alike. Now that could never 
have been the case, unless, as a general rule, every collection 

€ xii. 2. f Strabo, x. 4. 383 a. 
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of individuals of this kind was a class of ὁμήλικες or equals 
in age, in the strictest sense of the term; which had both 
been born more or less at once, and grown up, and passed 
through the several stages, from childhood to maturity, ex- 
actly in the same time and by the same steps. Nor could 
that have been the ease, unless, as a general rule, marriages 
also took place on a large seale, and at the same time. 

To particularise everything of this kind, which was charac- 
teristic of ancient Athens, and would be ultimately resolv- 
able into the laws and constitutions of Solon, would take up 
too much time. Gregory of Nazianzum mentions one of 
these customs, which was no doubt derived from Solon, with 
distinguished approbation s: Νόμος ἦν ᾿Αθήνῃσι παλαιὸς, ὡς δ᾽ 
ἐγώ φημι καὶ κάλλιστα ἔχων, ἐπειδὰν φθάσειαν" εἰς ἥβην οἱ νέοι, 
mpos τέχνας ἄγεσθαι, ἄγεσθαι δὲ τὸν τρόπον Todrov—and he pro- 
ceeds to relate in what way the particular genius or inclina- 
tion of these ephebi was put to the test—and the fittest art 
or employment to which he could be set was determined ©. 
The thing to be observed in reference to it, for our purpose 
at present, is, That this trial was made with a number of 
youths at once, all more or less of the same age, whether 
that of puberes, 14, or that of ephebi, 16; and all were thus 
disposed of at once. 

We shall content ourselves however at present with illus- 
trating one only of these peculiar constitutions of Solon ; 
but one which is so much the more apposite to our argument, 
that if the rule and practice with regard to the celebration of 
marriages in his time was such as we are contending for, it 
is nothing more than what was to be expected a priori, as 
the natural consequence of the acknowledged observance of 
such arule. We mean the institution of the Apaturia, the 
reasons in which it was founded, and the purpose for which 
it was intended. 


S Opp. ii. 145 Β΄: Epp. elxxviii: Hudoxio ‘Pytop:. 
4 Cf. Vitruvius, Lib. vi. Preefatio. pag. 161. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


On the Apaturia of the Athenians. 


Section I.—On the origin of the Apaturia, and the etymon 
of the name. Testimonies. 


Two different accounts of the origin of this institution, 
and of the meaning of the name, have been handed down. 
According to one, it commemorated the victory of Melanthus, 
the father of Codrus, over Xanthus the king of the Beeoti- 
ans ; and that having been won by a stratagem, the institu- 
tion took its name from that circumstance, and the feast of 
the Apaturia, on this principle, meant only the feast of the 
᾿Απάτη, the feast of the Stratagem, Deception, or Trick. Ac- 
cording to the other, it was so called from the annual meet- 
ing of all of the same family, clan, or tribe, at Athens, (more 
especially of all who were married men and fathers of fami- 
hes,) to take part in a ceremony which concerned first of all 
their infant children, and secondly, the parents and kinsmen 
of these children. And if this is the true account of its ety- 
mon, and of the purpose for which it was intended ; it must 
have taken its name from a in the sense of 6éuot—from alpha 
intensive or collective, and wdéryp—and the proper meaning 
of the name, so derived and so compounded, must have been 
that of the “ Feast of all-fathers,” ““ All-fathers’ feast.” The 
ceremonies of the institution are found to have been such as 
could have suited this meaning of the name alone: nor can 
there be any doubt that such is its real explanation, and that 
its end and design are to be understood accordingly *. 


* And yet it does not follow that the other account of the institution, 
which made it simply historical, was destitute of foundation. It might 
have happened, and probably did happen, that both the month and the day 
of the month, which Solon fixed upon for his Apaturia, were the same 
which tradition had handed down to his time as the date of the victory of 
Melanthus: and this month being supposed Pyanepsion, (the tenth month 
of the Primitive calendar,) it would not be difficult to shew, that when this 
event probably happened, (one generation or two only before the return 
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a “ a δ 9 
Πυανεψιῶνος δὲ ᾿Απατούρια ᾽"--- Λέγει δὲ νῦν περὶ ᾿Απατουρίων, 
€ ° > / “ > if Ν᾽ lal 7 / Ν 
ἑορτῆς ἐπισήμου δημοτελοῦς ἀγομένης παρὰ τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις κατὰ 
Ν a lo “2 ν᾿ na «ς / a XN Ν > , 
τὸν Πυανεψιῶνα μῆνα ἐπὶ τρεῖς ἡμέρας" καλοῦσι δὲ THY μὲν πρώ- 
> a 2 as 
τὴν Δόρπειαν, ἐπειδὴ Ppatopes ὀψίας συνελθόντες εὐωχοῦντο" τὴν 
a ΝΜ ας \. 
δὲ δευτέραν ᾿Ανάρρυσιν, ἀπὸ ἀναρρύειν δ, τοῦ θύειν, ἔθυον δὲ Ari 
a A Ni a ΝΥ , 
φράτορι καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾷ. τὴν δὲ τρίτην Κουρεῶτιν, ἀπὸ τοῦ τοὺς κόρους 
/ τα lal 
Kal Tas κόρας ἐγγράφειν εἰς τοὺς pparopas!.... οἱ δέ φασιν ὅτι τῶν 
a a - 
πατέρων ὁμοῦ συνερχομένων διὰ τὰς τῶν παίδων ἐγγραφὰς, οἷον 
ς ’ J Ν ε ΄ ς 7 , ΄ A Ss 
ὁμοπατόρια λέγεσθαι τὴν ἑορτήν. ὁποίῳ τρόπῳ λέγομεν ἄλοχον τὴν 
A , > 
ὁμόλεκτρον, καὶ ἄκοιτιν τὴν ὁμόκοιτιν, οὕτω Kal ὁμοπατόρια ἀπα- 
“ / cal Sere 
ropia ™— Avdppvots pia τῶν ᾿Απατουρίων ἡμέρα ... τρεῖς δὲ ἦσαν 
lal n ’ 
αἱ ἡμέραι τῶν ᾿Απατουρίων' Δόρπεια, KovpeGrios, ᾿Ανάρρυσις "— 


of the Heraclide, B.C. 1097,) the Primitive Pyanepsion was falling at a 
time and a season in the natural year, when a military expedition was as 
likely to have been going on as at any. Nonnus alludes to this incident 
in early Attic history as follows. 


Αἰγίδα σεῖο τίνασσε προασπίζουσα Avaiov, 

σεῖο κασιγνήτου, μελαναίγιδος, ὃς σέο πάτρην 

ῥύσεται, ἐξελάσας Βοιώτιον ἡγεμονῆα" 

καὶ μέλος ἀείσει ζωάγριον ἀστὸς ᾿Ελευθοῦς, 

πιστὸν ἀνευάζων ᾿Απατούριον υἷα Θοώνης. 

οὗ μέτα δὴ Φρύγα ῥυθμὸν ἀνακρούσουσιν ᾿Αθῆναι 

Διμναῖον παρὰ Βάκχον, ᾿Ελευσινίῳ Διονύσῳ. ‘ 

XXVil. 261. 

But to derive ᾿Απατούρια from ἀπάτη or ἀπατᾷν offends against all ana- 
logy: and it is really surprising that the grammarians of antiquity should 
have acquiesced in such an etymon, for the name of a feast too, which so 
plainly declared by its own ceremonies that it must have derived its appel- 
lation from something which concerned fathers and their children more 
than anything else. There is no difficulty in deriving ἀπατούρια from α 
collective and πάτηρ, through the intermediate form of ἀπάτωρ, ἀπάτορος ; 
from which ἀπατούρια might be derived for ἀπατόρια, according to the 
same analogy as κοῦρος for κόρος. ᾿Απατόριος from ἀπάτωρ indeed may not 
occur ; but Εὐπατόριος from εὐπάτωρ does so. 

Hesychius, ᾿Αγάλακτος" ἡ ὁμόθηλος ---᾿ Αγάλαξ' ὁμότηθος --- Αγάστορες" 
ἀδελφοὶ didvpor— Αδελῴοί" οἱ ἐκ τῆς αὐτῆς δελφύος γεγονότες. δελφὺς γὰρ ἡ 
μήτρα λέγεται---᾿ A€rea’ τὰ τῷ αὐτῷ ἔτει γεννώμενα---"Ακοιτες᾽ ἡ ὁμόκοιτις--- 
"Οπατρον᾽ τὸν ἐκ τοῦ αὐτοῦ πατρὸς ἀδελφόν. Cf. Etym. Μ. ᾿Αγάλακτες--- 
᾿Αγαστόρων ---᾿Αδελφός --[ΑἌκοιτος, &c. On the same principle, ᾿Απατόρια, 
or ᾿Απατούρια. 


? Theophrastus, Characteres, 3. ᾿Αδο- 1 The story of Melanthus and Xan- 
λεσχία. thus comes in here. 

k Cf. Suidas in ᾿Αναρρύει: ἀντὶ τοῦ m Scholia in Acharn. 146. 
θύει καὶ σφάττει. Ἐὕὔπολις. καὶ ἡ θυσία n Scholia in Pacem, 890. The story 


δὲ ᾿Ανάρρυσι5. of Melanthus and Xanthus again. 
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Δύρπειαο' ἡ τῶν ᾿Απατουρίων πρώτη ἡμέρα οὕτω καλεῖται---Δορ- 
Tela? ἡ πρώτη ἡμέρα, ἣ τῶν ᾿Απατουρίων. 7 δ᾽ ἑξῆς ᾿Ανάρρυσις" 
KovpeGres δὲ ἡ τρίτη I— Hye μὲν ἡ πόλις ὡς οἶσθα τὴν Κουρεῶτιν 
< / na = \ lal n ε / 5 Os ‘ 
ἡμέραν ἵ---Κουρεῶτις μηνὸς τοῦ [[νανεψιῶνος ἡμέρα, ἐν ἢ Tas 
ἀπὸ τῆς κεφαλῆς τῶν παίδων ἀποκείροντες τρίχας ᾿Αρτέμιδι θύου- 
σιν---Κουρεῶτις δὲ ἑορτὴ, τῶν ᾿Απατουρίων ἡ τρίτη" ἐν ἣ οἱ κοῦροι 
> , > Ν, Τὰ “» / t 3 ͵7ὔ 
ἀποκειρόμενοι εἰς τοὺς φράτορας ἐγγράφονται ἵ---᾿ Επιδορπίσματα, 
καὶ Δορπία, ἣ πρώτη τῶν ᾿Απατουρίωνγ --- Απατούρια" ἑορτὴ ᾿Αθή- 
5 / , se ww δὲ Ν ° / SEN « io 
vats ἀγομένη Διονύσῳ .... ἤγετο δὲ τὰ Απατούρια ἐπὶ ἡμέρας 
τρεῖς. καὶ ἐκαλεῖτο ἡ μὲν πρώτη, ἐν 7) συνδειπνοῦσι μόνον, Δορπία" 
ἡ δὲ δευτέρα, ἐν 7 θύουσιν, ᾿Ανάρρυσις. ... 7) δὲ τρίτη ἡμέρα Κουρεῶ- 
/ 3 / xX \ “ ,ὕ " , \ a 

τις λέγεται. ἐν ταύτῃ yap τοὺς κούρους εἰσάγουσι, Kal συνιστᾶσι 
τοῖς συγγενέσι καὶ γνωρίμοις κ',τ. \— Απατούρια, ἑορτή ἐστι παρὰ 
᾿Αθηναίοις, Πυανεψιῶνος τελουμένη ἐπὶ ἡμέρας τρεῖς) ----ΚΚουρεῶτις" 
ἑορτή ἐστιν ἐπὶ τρεῖς ἡμέρας τελουμένη 2.... τῇ μὲν οὖν πρώτῃ 
ἡμέρᾳ δειπνοῦσι, καὶ καλοῦσιν ᾿Αναρρυσία .... τῇ δὲ τρίτῃ τοὺς 
κούρους εἰσάγουσιν εἰς τὴν ἑορτὴν, καὶ συνιστᾶσι τοῖς συγγενέσι 

\ / \ 3 / ’ Ν fe ε Ν « x 
καὶ γνωρίμοις, καὶ eyypdpovow εἰς τὴν πολιτείαν. ἡ δὲ ἑορτὴ 
καλεῖται Κουρεῶτις ἃ--- Μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα (Arginusse, B. C. 406) 
Sev > ΄ 3 χω ¢ / \ ς a ? 
ἐγένετο ᾿Απατούρια ἐν οἷς of τε πατέρες καὶ οἱ ξυγγενεῖς ξύνεισι 
σφίσιν αὐτοῖς "---᾿ Αθηναῖοι τῷ στρατηγήματι τῆς ἀπάτης νικήσαν- 
τες ἐτήσιον ἑορτὴν κατεστήσαντο, ἣν γε δὴ κλήζουσιν ᾿Απατουρίαν ¢ 
—De Xantho et Melantho¢. Hine et Apaturion, id est 
fallaciarum, sollennitas celebratur, quia victoria fraude pre- 
cesserat. 


Section II.—On the number of days for which the Apaturia 
lasted. 


The above accounts are agreed in dating the Apaturia in 
the same month, Pyanepsion, and in representing the num- 
ber of days for which they lasted apparently as only three ; 


ο Hesychius. P Suidas. 


y Ibid. 417. 22. The story of Me- 
q Cf. in ᾿Απατούρια. 


lanthus is repeated here too: cf. 205. 


© Alkiphron, Epp. iii. xlvi. 

S Hesychius. 

t Suidas. Both this and the pre- 
ceding gloss were probably founded on 
a mistaken idea of the etymon of the 
name of this day, as if derived from 
Kelpw or κείρομαι. not from κούρη or 
κοῦρος. 

v Pollux, vi. xvii. § 102. 

x Anecdota, 416. 24—417. 4. 
story of Melanthus follows. 


The 


27. ᾿Απατούρια : 273. 1. Κουρεῖον. 

z Etym. Magnum. The story of 
Melanthus follows. 

a Cf. in ᾿Απατούρια. 

b Xenophon, Hellenica, i. vii. 8. 

© Polyzenus, i. xix. Melanthus: cf. 
Harpocration, ᾿Απατούρια : Photius, 
Codex 186. 138. 40. Conon. Διηγησ. 
xxxix: Syncellus, 355. 6. 

d Jerome, in Chron. ad ann. 880. 
οἵ, Eusebius, Chron. Arm. Lat. ii. 141. 
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and yet it may be inferred from other testimonies that they 
must have lasted in some sense or other four days. Athe- 
nzeus has quoted a decree, which would imply that they lasted 
even more than four®: Εὐρίσκω δὲ καὶ ψήφισμα ἐπὶ Κηφισοδώ- 
ρου ἄρχοντος ᾿Αθήνῃσι γενόμενον, ἐν ᾧ ὥσπερ τι σύνθημα οἱ προ- 
τένθαι εἰσὶ, καθάπερ καὶ οἱ παράσιτοι ὀνομαζόμενοι, ἔχον οὕτως" 
Φῶκος εἶπεν" “Ὅπως ἂν ἡ βουλὴ ἄγῃ τὰ ᾿Απατούρια μετὰ τῶν ἄλ- 
λων ᾿Αθηναίων κατὰ τὰ πάτρια, ἐψηφίσθαι τῇ βουλῇ ἀφεῖσθαι τοὺς 
βουλευτὰς τὰς ἡμέρας, ἅσπερ καὶ αἱ ἄλλαι βουλαὶ αἱ ἀφεταὶ, ἀπὸ 
τῆς ἡμέρας ἧς οἱ προτένθαι ἄγουσι, πέντε ἡμέρας Ἔ. The προτέν- 
θαι, it seems, began to keep such feasts as these a day before 
other people: and hence their name. Kal Φίλυλλος ἐν Ηρακλεῖ: 

Βούλεσθε δῆτ᾽ ἐγὼ φράσω Tis εἴμ᾽ ἐγώ ; 

ἡ τῶν προτενθῶν Δορπία καλουμένη t, 
Yet the Apaturia, as commonly kept, must have lasted four 
days; and so it is distinctly stated by Harpocration: ’Aza- 
Tovpla’ ἑορτή ἐστι παρ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίοις, ... ἣν ἄγουσι Πνανεψιῶνι ἐφ᾽ 
ἡμέρας 6° ὥς φασι» οἱ τὰ περὶ ἑορτῶν γράψαντες Τ. 

The truth is, the Apaturia were properly a feast of three 
days; but a fourth was kept, at the end of the ceremony, 
called ᾿Επίβδα. The meaning of this term in general was 
that of Μεθέορτος ἡμέρα---ἃ day which came next to an holi- 
day, or a series of holy days, and so shared in some degree in 
their sauctity of character ; but in its specific sense it denoted 
the fourth day of the Apaturia. 

Μεθέορτοι ἡμέραι, as stated parts of festival times and occa- 
sions, are recognised absolutely by Pollux: Καιροὶ δ᾽ ἱεροὶ... 
μεθέορτοι ἡμέραι, κατὰ ᾿Αντιφῶντα---Πεδοτα, corr. πεδόρταϊι" ἡμέρα 


* The date of this decree is not of much importance. Corsini (F. Att. 
iv. 13) refers it to B. C. 366, when there was an archon Cephisodorus: οἵ. 
Diodorus, xv. 76. But so there was B.C. 323 also; and since it appears 
from Atheneus, iv. 67, that Phocus (the mover of this decree) was the son 
of Phocion, it is perhaps more probable he should have done it B.C. 323 
than B.C. 366. 


+ Here also the explanation of the name follows; i. 6. the historical, not 
the etymological; from which we learn that, among those who derived the 
occasion and the name of the institution from the stratagem of Melanthus, 
the historian Ephorus was one. 


€ iv. 71. { Tbid. Cf. Scholia in Nubes, 1086. Sib ster 
h Hesychius. 
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ἐν 7) ov γίνεται ἑορτή --- Μετακοκκώ * ἡμέρα μεθέορτος (ita leg.) 
(ἐν) 7} ἑορτὴ οὐκ ἔστ. But the proper designation of such 
days was ’Ex(Bdar—MeOeopror ἡμέραι k ἃς τινες ἐπίβδας" at tats 
ἑορταῖς ἐπαγόμεναι--- En(Bdar' αἱ μεθέορτοι ἡμέραι. ἀπὸ τοῦ ἐπι- 
, a ε lal > yx 5b) oi Bal x Ἂς bret aes fad 
βάζεσθαι ταῖς ἑορταῖς οὐκ οὔσαις ἐξ αὐτῶν... ἢ ... διὰ TO ἐπὶ TH 
\ ae Cosy 2 > le Pa € / € , 
δαιτὶ καὶ ἑορτῇ ἄγεσθαι αὐτάς- ᾿Επίβδαι πι: αἱ μεθέορτοι ἡμέραι, 
διὰ τὸ πρὸς ἐπίδειξιν ταῖς προτέραις ἡμέραις γενέσθαι, ἄλλης ἐπι- 
βαινούσης : where also it is observed these days were some- 
times called ᾿Επίμναι---Ἐκ δὲ τοῦ ἐπήλυθον ὧραι, at ἐπίβδαι τοῖς 
Δωριεῦσιν ἐλήφθησαν, αἱ μεθέορτοί εἰσιν ἡμέραι, ῥηθεῖσαι οὕτω 
παρὰ τὸ ἐπιβαίνειν ταῖς ἑορταῖς, ἤγουν ἐπ᾽ αὐταῖς ἔρχεσθαι, τουτ- 
έστι per αὐτάς, The complaint of the ὑστέρα πρὸς τὴν ἑορτὴν 
(according to the story told by Plutarch®) must be under- 
stood of such a day after the feast as this. The word occurs, 
and apparently in its proper sense, in a fragment of Cra- 
tinus P— 
Xaip’ ὦ pey ἀχρειόγελως, Sure ταῖς ἐπίβδαις--- 
and in Pindar metaphorically, for the day of retribution ; 
which must of course be later than the day of the offence, 
howsoever soon it may follow upon it— 
Ἐντὶ μὲν θνατῶν φρένες ὠκύτεραι 
ς κέρδος αἰνῆσαι πρὸ δίκας δόλιον, 
τραχεῖαν ἑρπόντων πρὸς ἐπίβδαν ὅμως I— 
where the Scholiast explains it in its proper sense: Τὸ δὲ 
᾿ / Ν , Ν c XN Ν 3 ,ὔ « / 
ἐπίβδας, Tas μεθεόρτους φασὶν, ὡσανεὶ Tas ἐπιβαινούσας ἡμέρας 
τῇ πανηγύρει--- Επίβδαι κυρίως καλοῦνται αἱ ἐχόμεναι τῶν ἑορτῶν 
ἡμέραι, αἱ μεθέορτοι, ἐπιβάδες τινὲς οὖσαι, οἷον ἐπαγόμεναι TH 
ἑορτῇ. That this at least was the style and title of the fourth 
day of the Apaturia, we learn from Hesychius: ᾿Απατούρια" 
ἑορτὴ ᾿Αθήνῃσιν, ἐπὶ ἡμέρας τέσσαρας. ὧν ἣ πρώτη Δόρπεια καλεῖ- 
ται. ἣἡ δευτέρα ᾿Ανάρρυσις. ἧ τρίτη Κουρεῶτις. ἡ τετάρτη ᾿Επίβδα. 
And also from Simplicius on Aristotle"; Κουρεῶτις δὲ ἦν ἡ 
,ὔ lal ° ?, € / σ ¢€ / / mS « 
τρίτη τῶν ᾿Απατουρίων ἡμέρα, ὥσπερ ἣ πρώτη Δορπία, καὶ ἡ δευ- 
ij ’ , ΔΕ / τ / 
τέρα ᾿Ανάρρυσις, καὶ ἣ τετάρτη “EntBoa. 
It appears then, from all these testimonies laid together, 


i Hesychius. K Photii Lex. xv. Περὶ ἀσυναρτήτων. Cf. Suidas, ’A- 
! Hesychius. m Etym. M. χρειόγελως. 
n Eustathius, ad Odyss. A. 294. 4 Pythia, iv. 247. 

1686. 16. τ Scholia, 388. 40 a. In Physice 
ο Themistocles, xviii. Auscult. iv. 218 Ὁ. 21. (Simplicius, 


p Apud Hephestion. De Metris, cap. [Ὁ]. 167.) 
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that the Apaturia was a ceremony of the Attic ritual, in 
which persons of kin to one another (of the same φράτρια, 
γένος, or φυλὴ) were most concerned. On the first day of 
this ceremony they assembled and messed (or supped) to- 
gether; whence the name of this day, Δόρπεια or Aopzia, 
Messing-day : on the second day they joined in some com- 
mon act of sacrifice to Ζεὺς Pparpios, and the tutelary god- 
dess of Athens, Athena; and from the mode in which sacri- 
fices were offered to the Olympic gods in particular, this day 
was called ᾿Ανάρρυσις *—literally, Drawingback-day. On the 
the third day (the most important of all, and that to which 
the other two were merely preparatory) their κόροι and κόραι, 
their boys and girls, their infant children of both sexes, were 
produced and exhibited to the rest of their kindred, and had 
their names entered on the register of the tribe, gens, or 
phratria to which they belonged; and hence the name of 


* There is no difference between dvappvew and αὖ epvew. Both mean 
properly to draw back—and secondarily the peculiar mode of sacrificing, 
by forcing the head of the victim backwards, and so laying bare its neck. 
Ad ἐρύσαι is the regular phrase in Homer for the act of sacrifice ; and the 
scholiast observes on the first instance of its occurrence |—Av ἔρυσαν. εἰς 
τοὐπίσω ἀνέκλων τὸν τράχηλον τοῦ θυομένου ἱερείου. He adds—Kupaior 
δὲ ἔθος τὸ avepveww—which probably is to be understood of the custom in 
his own time. Pindar uses the phrase of the sacrifice of the bull to Posi- 
don by Bellerophon 2—’Avappveu’ σφάζει 9— Ἀνέρυσαν᾽ (Ad ἔρυσαν)" eis 
τοὐπίσω ἔκλασαν 4—Avepvovta’ eis τοὐπίσω ἕλκοντα ὅ---᾿Ανάρρυσις .. καὶ 
ἀναρρύειν, τὸ ἐπιθύειν, ἀντὶ τοῦ θυσίαν ἐπιτελεῖν ὃ--- Αναρρύειν᾽ θύειν" ᾿Αναρ- 
ρύσις" ἡ θυσία᾽ ἐπειδὴ θύοντες ἀνέκλων τοὺς τραχήλους τῶν θυομένων, ἐπὶ τὰ 
ἄνω τρέποντες .. Ὅμηρος" Ad ἔρυσαν. 

And this being the mode of sacrificing to the Dii Superi, Ceelicole, or 
gods of Olympus, by turning the head of the victim towards the sky, so that 
of sacrificing to the Dii Inferi, the Dii Manes, or the Heroes, (which was 
properly called ἐναγισμὸς,}) was the reverse of this, by holding the head of 
the victim down towards the ground, and cutting its throat (called ἐν- 
τέμνειν) in that position.— Evrepvovor® τοῖς ἥρωσιν ἐναγίζουσιν--"Ἔντομα * 
τὰ τοῖς κατοιχομένοις θυόμενα" ἐντέμνεται yap τούτων ὁ τράχηλος" τὰ δὲ τοῖς 
οὐρανίοις θεοῖς ἀνακλᾶται-- ντομα 10 δὲ τὰ σφάγια κυρίως τὰ τοῖς νεκροῖς 
ἐναγιζόμενα, διὰ τὸ ἐν τῇ γῆ αὐτῶν ἀποτέμνεσθαι τὰς κεφαλάς. οὕτω γὰρ 
θύουσι τοῖς χθονίοις. τοῖς δὲ οὐρανίοις ἄνω ἀναστρέφοντες τὸν τράχηλον 


σφάζουσιν. 
1 Iliad. A. 459. 2 Olymp. xiii. 14. 3 Hesychius. 4 Ibid. 
5. Ibid. 6 Schol. in Pacem, 890. 
7 Etym. M. cf. in Αὐέρυσαν. Suidas, ᾿Αναρρύει : αὖ ἔρυσαι. 8 Hesychius. 


9 Ktym. M. 10 Schol. in Apollon. Rhod. i. 587. 
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that too, the Kovpedéris—the Boys’ and Girls’-day—from the 
old Attic or Ionic form of κόρος and κόρη---κοῦρος and κούρη. 
On the fourth day too, something, no doubt, was done; but 
not something which properly belonged to the Apaturia, and 
to the occasion commemorated by it; and therefore, as su- 
peradded to the proper complement of the Apaturian holi- 
days, and to the proper business to which it was intended 
they should be devoted—this day was called ᾿Επίβδα, the 
After-day, the Hpagomene of the Apaturian Ferie. 


Section I1I.—On the age at which children underwent the 
ceremony of the Apaturia at Athens. 


If then we proceed in the next place to inquire into the 
age at which the children of the Athenians underwent this 
ceremony ; 1. to judge from the testimony of Proclus, in Ti- 
meum, it must have been at three or four years of ages: Ta 
᾿Απατούρια ἑορτή τις ἣν els Διόνυσον, ἐπὶ τῇ Μελάνθον καὶ Ξάνθου 
τοῦ Βοιωτοῦ μονομαχίᾳ, καὶ νίκῃ τοῦ Μελάνθου δι’ ἀπατης, Βοιω- 
τῶν καὶ τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων ὑπὲρ Οἰνόης πολεμούντων ἀλλήλοις. ἐπε- 
τελεῖτο δὲ ἐν ἡμέραις τρισὶν, ὧν πρώτη μὲν ἐκαλεῖτο ᾿Ανάρρυσις, 
διότι πολλαὶ θυσίαι ἐν αὐτῇ ἐδρῶντο. ἡ δὲ δευτέρα Δόρπια, εὐωχίαι 
γὰρ ἐν ταύτῃ καὶ δεῖπνα πολλά. ἣ δὲ τρίτη Κουρεῶτις" ἐν ταύτῃ 
γὰρ τοὺς κούρους ἐνέγραφον εἷς τοὺς φράτορας, τριετεῖς ἢ τετραε- 
τεῖς ὄντας. ἐν δὲ τῇ ἡμέρᾳ ταύτῃ καὶ τῶν παίδων οἱ ἐντρεχέστεροι 
ποιήματα ἄττα δον, καὶ ἐκράτουν ἄλλοι ἄλλων, οἱ μνήμην πλειόνων 
ἔχοντες. ἐρραψώδουν γὰρ τὰ τῶν παλαιῶν *. 

He adds: Περὶ δὲ τῶν φρατόρων τοσοῦτον ἰστέον" ὅτι τῶν φυ- 
λῶν μετὰ Ἴωνα τεσσάρων γεγενημένων, ἀπὸ δὲ Κλεισθένους δέκα, 
μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα δώδεκα, τῶν φυλῶν ἑκάστη διῃρέθη εἰς τρία, καὶ φρά- 
τορες οἱ εἰς τὴν αὐτὴν ταττόμενοι φυλὴν καὶ φρατρίαν, ὡς ἀλλήλων 
συγγενεῖς. καὶ εἰς τούτους τοὺς φράτορας ἡ ἐγγραφὴ τῶν κόρων 


* This is explanatory of the allusion to this custom, which occurs in this 
part of the Timeeus: cf. also the Critias of Plato. 

The boys who exhibited their powers of memory, and acted the part of 
rhapsodists, on these occasions, could not of course have been the sub- 
jects of the presentation ceremonies on the Κουρεῶτις, even though the 
proper subjects of that ceremony were never less than three or four 
years of age. 


* A, (i.) 62=27 E. on ‘H δὲ Κουρεῶτις ἡμῖν ἐτύγχανεν οὖσα ᾿Απατουρίων. 
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ἐγίγνετο * καὶ TH ἡμέρᾳ TO ὄνομα ἐντεῦθεν ἣν ἀπὸ τῶν ἐ ο 
γίγν καὶ τῇ ἡμέρᾳ μα ἐντεῦθεν ἣν ἀπὸ τῶν ἐγγραφο- 
μένων παίδων, Κουρεῶτις, καθάπερ εἴπομεν ἵ. 


* The distinction implied in this allusion to the φράτορες, of φυλαὶ, 
τριττύες, γένη, and dparpia, was illustrated on a former occasion !—Tpiry 
δὲ μοῖρά ἐστι τῆς φυλῆς ἡ φρατορία, οὕστινας τριττὺν λέγει 3---Τριττύς > τὸ 
τρίτον μέρος τῆς φυλῆς. αὕτη γὰρ διήρηται εἰς τρία μέρη, τριττῦς καὶ (ἔθνη) 
γένη καὶ φράτορας, ὡς ᾿Αριστοτέλης φησι "---Φρατορία μὲν τὸ τρίτον μέρος 
τῆς φυλῆς... -.φράτορες δὲ οἱ ἐγγραφόμενοι εἰς τὸ ληξιαρχικὸν γραμματεῖον 
τῇ τῶν ᾿Απατουρίων ἑορτῇ 4—parpia ἐστὶ τὸ τρίτον μέρος τῆς φυλῆς" φρά- 
τερες δὲ οἱ τῆς αὐτῆς φρατρίας μετέχοντες. καὶ φρατρίζειν τὸ τῆς αὐτῆς φρα- 
τρίας μετέχειν ὅ---Φρατρία ἐστὶ τὸ τρίτον μέρος τῆς φυλῆς. 6 οὖν τούτου τοῦ 
μέρους ἡγούμενος, φρατρίαρχος ἐκαλεῖτο. ἐγγράφεται δὲ πατρόθεν εἰς τοὺς 
φράτορας τῇ τῶν ᾿Απατουρίων ἑορτῇ... τὸ δὲ γράφεσθαι εἰς τοὺς φράτορας 
σύμβολον εἶχον τῆς συγγενείας ὅ--- Ληξιαρχεῖον 7. Tpapypareiov εἰς ὃ τοὺς 
νέους ἐνέγραφον---χαλκοῦν πινάκιον 8" ᾿Αθηναῖοι εἶχον ἔκαστος πινάκιον πύξι- 
νον, ἐπιγεγραμμένον τὸ ὄνομα τοῦ (τὸ) αὐτοῦ καὶ τοῦ δήμου πατρόθεν I— 

Φράτωρ, 6 μετ᾽ ἐμοῦ φρατριάζων 10, «καὶ θεοὶ φράτριοι καὶ φίλιοι 11]. τὸ δὲ 
ἱερὸν εἰς ὃ συνήεσαν φράτριον ἐκαλεῖτο, καὶ τὸ σύστημα φρατρία, οἱ δὲ καθ᾽ 
ἕκαστον φράτορες, καὶ ὄϊς φράτηρ, καὶ φράτριος ἀϊξ, ἡ θυομένη τοῖς φράτορ- 
σι. ἐκαλοῦντο δὲ καὶ φράτορες. φρατρίαι δ᾽ ἦσαν δυοκαίδεκα, καὶ ἐν ἑκάστῃ 
γένη τριάκοντα, ἕκαστον ἐκ τριάκοντα ἀνδρῶν. ἐκαλοῦντο δ᾽ οὗτοι καὶ ὁμογά- 
λακτες καὶ ὀργεῶνες. ἡ δὲ ὑπὲρ τῶν εἰς τοὺς φράτορας εἰσαγομένων παίδων 
οἴνου ἐπίδοσις, οἰνιστήρια 12 ἐκαλεῖτο. τὸ δὲ ἱερὸν τὸ ὑπὲρ αὐτῶν μεῖον, καὶ 
μειαγωγεῖν τὸ εἰσάγειν ἱερεῖον. κέκληται δὲ ἢ ὅτι ἔσκωπτον, ὡς μεῖον τοῦ 
δέοντος, ἢ κ΄. τ.λ. 18, 

The use by Pollux of such a term for the members of these γένη, and 
through them of these @parpiat, collectively, as this of ὁμογάλακτες, is re- 
markable. It implies not simply relations, (who might have stood at any 
distance from each other in point of age, and still have been of kin,) but 
relations of the same age—partakers as it were of the same mother’s milk 
—and at least suckled together, and consequently born and brought up 
together. It appears too that both these terms which he applies to them 
here also, that of ὁμογάλακτες, and that of ὀργεῶνες, denoted originally the 


1 Vol. i. page 65. note *. Πινάκια. 

2 Schol. in Aves, 766. 10. ieoy Drees 1115 thas Git Gee 

3 Phot. Lex. Cf. Etym. M. ἀφρήτωρ. 11 Cf. Athenzeus, xi. 3. 

4 Anecdota, 313. 27. Spdropes. 12) Cf: Pollux, vi. tii. 1. § 22. 

5 Suidas, Φράτορες. cf. in Φατρία. 13 Cf. Scholia in Ranas, 810. Me:a- 

6 Ibid. Spdropes καὶ Φρατρίαι καὶ τγωγήσουσι: Harpocration, Metoy καὶ 
Φρατρίαρχο5. Μειαγωγός : Photius, Μειαγωγῆσαι, 

7 Hesychius. cf. Harp. and Suidas, Μεῖον, Μειαγωγός : Anecdota, Μεῖον : 
in Ληξιαρχικὸν Γραμματεῖον. Suidas, Μειαγωγεῖν, Μεῖον : Hesychius, 

8 Ibid. Μειαγωγός. 


9 Cf. Harpocration, Πινάκια : Suidas, 


t Cf. the Scholia on Plato, ii. 376, Convivium, 439.14: ii. 424, Timeeus, ii. 5 : 
Φρατέρων : 10. 19. 21. Κριτίας. 
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same thing as the γεννῆται, in the sense of the individual members of 
these different γένη. Γεννῆται 13... οὐχ of συγγενεῖς μέντοι ἁπλῶς καὶ οἱ 
ἐξ αἵματος γεννῆταί τε καὶ ἐκ τοῦ αὐτοῦ γένους ἐκαλοῦντο, ἀλλ᾽ οἱ ἐξ ἀρχῆς 
εἰς τὰ καλούμενα γένη κατανεμηθέντες. Φιλόχορος δ᾽ ἐν τῇ δ΄ φησὶ πρότερον 
ὁμογάλακτας ὀνομάζεσθαι, ods νῦν γεννήτας καλοῦσιν---ΠΠερὶ δὲ τῶν ὀργεώνων 
γέγραφε καὶ Φιλόχορος" Τοὺς δὲ φράτορας ἐπάναγκες δέχεσθαι καὶ τοὺς ὀὁρ- 
γεῶνας καὶ τοὺς ὁμογάλακτας οὗς γεννήτας καλοῦμεν 15: the reason of which 
must have been that originally all the members of these γένη were not 
only of kin to each other, (strictly of the same γέννα or family,) but of the 
same age, ὁμογάλακτες too. 

The classification of ages, and consequently of births, at Athens, is 
attested by another of the regulations, if not of Solon, yet at least of 
Cleisthenes, that of the ᾿Ἡλικιῶν ἐπώνυμοι ; the most correct account of 
which, in our opinion, is that which has been given by Harpocration : 
i. In Ἔπώνυμοι.. .Διττοί εἰσιν of ἐπώνυμοι. of μὲν ¢ τὸν ἀριθμὸν ἀφ᾽ ὧν ai 
φυλαὶ, ἕτεροι δὲ β΄ καὶ μ΄’, ἀφ᾽ ὧν αἱ ἡλικίαι προσαγορεύονται τῶν πολιτῶν 
καθ᾽ ἕκαστον ἔτος, ἀπὸ ιη΄ ἐτῶν μέχρις E16, ii. In Στρατεία ἐν τοῖς ἐπωνύ- 
μοις.. «Τίς ἣν ἡ ἐν τοῖς ἐπωνύμοις στρατεία δεδήλωκεν ᾿Αριστοτέλης ἐν ᾿Αθη- 
ναίων πολιτείᾳ λέγων᾽ Εἰσὶ γὰρ ἐπώνυμοι ( μὲν οἱ τῶν φυλῶν, β' δὲ καὶ μ' οἱ 
τῶν ἡλικιῶν. οἱ δὲ ἔφηβοι ἐγγραφόμενοι πρότερον μὲν εἰς λελευκωμένα γραμ- 
ματεῖα ἐνεγράφοντο, καὶ ἐπεγράφοντο αὐτοῖς ὅ τε ἄρχων ἐφ᾽ οὗ ἐνεγράφησαν, 
καὶ ἐπώνυμος 6 τῷ προτέρῳ ἔτει δεδεικτικὼς (aliter ἐπιδεδημηκώς)" νῦν δὲ 
εἰς τὴν βουλὴν ἀναγράφονται" καὶ per ὀλίγα Χρῶνται δὲ τοῖς ἐπωνύμοις καὶ 
πρὸς τὰς στρατείας, καὶ ὅταν ἡλικίαν ἐκπέμπωσι προγράφουσιν ἀπὸ τίνος ἄρ- 
χοντὸος ἐπωνύμου μέχρι τίνος δεῖ στρατεύεσθαι. διείλεκται περὶ τούτων καὶ 
Φιλόχορος ἐν δ' τῆς ᾿Ατθίδος 17. 

The explanation of this, it appears to us, is the fact that the male popu- 
lation at Athens were liable to serve as soldiers, from the age of 18 to the 
age of 60—42 years in all: though for the first two years, from 18 to 20, 
their duties were only those of the περίπολοι !8, whose services were con- 
fined to Attica. An account therefore was kept of the names and num- 
bers of them all, for each of these 42 years; with a distinct entry, and a 
distinct ἄρχων, for every year, called ἐπώνυμος ἡλικιῶν, in contradistinc- 
tion to the ἐπώνυμοι of the tribes, and the ἐπώνυμος of the Fasti. 

It is manifest therefore, under these circumstances, that all those, who 
were entered as 18 years of age under the first of these ἐπώνυμοι ἡλικιῶν, 
in the first of these 42 years, would be 19 years of age the next year, when 
all who were 18 in that year would be entered under the next of these 
ἐπώνυμοι ἡλικιῶν ; and 20 the third year, when all the young men of 18 
would be entered under the third of these ἐπώνυμοι, and so on, up to the 
42nd, when all those who had been entered under the first of these ἐπώ- 


14 Harpocration. cf, Hesychius,P<v- Suidas. ᾿Επώνυμοι. 


VITAL. 17 Cf. Photius and Suidas, in Στρα- 
15 Suidas, ᾿Οργεῶνας. On this word 71a ἐν τοῖς ἐπωνύμοις. 
see Vol. iv. 185. 18 Cf. Harpocration, Photius, and 


16 Cf. Photius, Ἑπώνυμοι: Anecdota, Suidas, in Περίπολος : Ulpian, pag. 35. 
Ἐπώνυμοι, 245. 17: Etym. M, and In Demosth. Olynth. iii. 61, 2. 
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νυμοι would be sixty years of age, all who had been entered under the se- 
cond, would be 59; while those who were entered under this 42nd him- 
self would be only just of the military age, 18. 

These Tables therefore of the ᾿Ἡλικιῶν ἐπώνυμοι, with their respective 
entries, would shew the Athenians, at any time and at one glance, what 
number of persons, and of a given age, there were whose services might 
be put in requisition, if necessary; and they had only to call out those 
whose names had been entered under such and such an eponym, down to 
such and such an eponym, to have the whole military force of the com- 
monwealth, between these limits, at their disposal. The thing to be ob- 
served for our present purpose, with respect to these regulations, is, that 
as these entries appear to have been made under one eponym, and at one 
time, yet for the whole of a particular year, the rising generation must 
have come to the military age, in something like a regular manner, as 
many in one year as another; which must imply that they were born and 
brought up together—they all attained to the age of ephebi*, and to the 
military age, more or less together. 


* We may take it for granted that those who were thus required to enter 
their names under these ᾿Επώνυμοι ἡλικιῶν, as soon as they became hable 
to serve as soldiers, were the Ephebi. The age of ὑπ6 ΓἜφηβος is differently 
represented. Harpocration, ᾿Επιδιετὲς ἡβῆσαι, observes—Aidupos φησιν, 
ἀντὶ τοῦ gay us’ ἐτῶν yevovra’ τὸ yap ἡβῆσαι μέχρι ιδ΄ éeotw!. ἀλλ᾽ οἱ 
ἔφηβοι παρ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίοις ὀκτωκαιδεκαετεῖς γίνονται, καὶ μένουσιν ἐν τοῖς ἐφήβοις 
ἔτη β΄ και τι λ. The Scholiast on Plato? has ἃ similar statement : ᾿Αθήνῃσι 
γὰρ οἱ νέοι εἰς μὲν τοὺς ἐφήβους εἰσήεσαν ὀκτωκαίδεκα (ἔτη) ἐτῶν γενόμενοι, 
δύο δὲ εἰς περιπόλους ἠριθμοῦντο K,T.X. The Etym. M.3 has both state- 
ments: Τουτέστιν ἐτῶν ἑξκαίδεκα γενέσθαι" τὸ yap ἡβῆσαι μέχρι δεκατεσσά- 
pov ἐστίν. ἄλλ᾽ οἱ ἔφηβοι παρὰ ᾿Αθηναίοις ὀκτωκαίδεκα ἐτῶν γενόμενοι ἐλέ- 
γοντο. καὶ ἔμενον μὲν ἐν τοῖς ἐφήβοις ἔτη δύο κ΄. τ.λ. 

To judge however from the proper signification of the word ἔφηβος, it 
must have been intended first of all to express the age next to that of ἥβη, 
or puberty; which could not be reckoned anywhere later than fourteen, 
and is sometimes, among the Greeks, reckoned at twelve. Λέγεται δὲ 6 
ἀπὸ τεσσαρεσκαίδεκα ἐτῶν ἄχρι τῶν ὀκτωκαίδεκα φθάσας ἠΐθεος 4-- Ανηβος ὃ. 
ὁ μήπω φθάσας τὴν ὀφείλουσαν ἡλικίαν, τουτέστιν Sadexaérns— AveBor δ’ 
ὥσπερ δώδεκα ἐτῶν ὄντες---᾿Απάγελος 7. ὁ μηδέπω συναγελαζόμενος παῖς. ὁ 
μέχρι ἐτῶν ἑπτακαίδεκα Κρῆτες. Censorinus 8 distinguishes these different 
ἡλικίαι, or stages of human life—that of the παῖς 14; that of the μελλέφη- 
Bos 15; that of the ἔφηβος as 16; that of the ἐξέφηβος as17. Ovid, de- 
scribing this age in the case of his Narcissus, puts it at τό too 9— 


1 Cf. Anecdota Greca Bodl. ii. 494. ὃ Hesychius. 
53. ᾽Εκλογαί. ’Em) διετὲς ἡβῆσαι. 6 Tbid. 
2 ii. 385: Alkibiades Primus, 302-6. 7 Ibid. 
3 Em) διετὲς ἡβῆσαι. 8 De Die, xiv. 
4 Schol. in Od. T. 401. ’Hi@eos. 9. Metamorph. iii. 351. 
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We could not undertake to say that this might not have 
been the rule in Proclus’ time, or some time or other before 
it: but even so, it would not follow that it must have been 
the rule from the first, and not rather an innovation on the 
old and original practice. 

nu. To judge from the testimony of Pollux, on the other 
hand, and its prima facie construction, it could not have 
been the infant children of the Athenians, but their Joys and 
girls, properly so called, who were the subjects of the Apa- 
turian ceremony: Περὶ φρατόρων: Els τούτους τούς τε κόρους 
καὶ τὰς κόρας εἰσῆγον᾽ καὶ εἰς ἡλικίαν προελθόντων, ἐν τῇ καλουμένῃ 
Κουρεωτίδι ἡμέρᾳ ὑπὲρ μὲν τῶν ἀρρένων τὸ κούριον ἔθυον, ὑπὲρ δὲ 
τῶν θηλειῶν τὴν γαμηλίαν ἔ. But it is manifest that in the 


Jamque ter ad quinos unum Cephisius annum 
Addiderat; poteratque puer juvenisque videri 10, 


It is very observable that in the passage from Aristotle, quoted supra, 
the young men were recognised as already ἔφηβοι one year, if not two, at 
least before they became περίπολοι. We should be entirely of opinion 
therefore that Didymus, in making the age of the ἔφηβος 16 was right, and 
that Harpocration and others, who represented it at 18, were mistaken, the 
origin of their mistake probably having been that even the ἔφηβοι, having 
acquired that name at 16, retained it until they were 20, when they were 
called dvépes—and at 18 acquired the name of περίπολοι also, by becom- 
ing liable to that kind and degree of military service. This was suffi- 
cient to make their 18th year an epoch in the period during which they 
were passing from the state of ἔφηβοι to that of ἄνδρες, and politically or 
civilly speaking, to make their 18th year itself the date of their ἐφηβεία--- 
the time at least when they were first recognised by the state as ἔφηβοι, 
and in that capacity considered liable to the duties of those who were no 
longer to be treated as boys, but were not yet to be treated as men. 





* Koupeiov!....idiws δὲ τὸ διδόμενον ὑπὸ τῶν πατέρων τοῖς φράτορσιν, 
ὅταν εἰσφέρωσι τοὺς παῖδας εἰς φράτορας. τὸ οὖν θυόμενον τότε ἱερεῖον κου- 
κ΄ a , ‘ “ 
ρεῖον éxadeiro2—TapunXia. ἡ εἰς τοὺς φράτορας ἐγγραφὴ γαμηλία λέγεται. 
γαμηλίαν δέ φασι πανήγυριν εἶναι οὕτω καλουμένην, ἡ ἔθυον τοῖς δημόταις οἱ 
΄ > ~ , 
τοὺς ἐφήβους ἐγγράφοντες. οἱ δὲ γαμηλίαν φασὶ θυσίαν τοῖς ἐν τῷ δήμῳ 
΄“΄ 3 , 4 4 > A , nt > A ‘ > A > A 
θεοῖς >—Tapnria4. ἡ εἰς τοὺς φράτορας διδομένη ἐγγραφὴ καὶ εἰσαγωγὴ ἐπὶ 
, a 3 , τ a € ΄ ᾿ , A 4 - 
γάμοις, ἣν ὠνύμαζον καὶ κουρεῶτιν. of δέ φασι γαμηλίαν θυσίαν, ἣν ἔθυον τοῖς 


10 Cf. also iv. 292. the age of Hermaphroditus. 


1 Anecdota, 273. 1. 2 Cf. Schol. in Ranas, 810. Μειαγωγήσουσι. 
3 Anecdota, 228. 4. cf. in Γαμηλίαν εἰσενεγκεῖν, 233. 31. 4 Etym. M. 


V) Vill, 1X2 28. 
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latter part of this passage he was alluding to a much later 
occasion, though at the Apaturia also, and on the same day, 
the Kovpe@ris, of that solemnity. 

ii. The Etymologicum Magnum however has a statement 
on this point, which differs from each of the preceding, and 
in our opinion attests and declares the first and original rule 
of proceeding in this respect, most correctly of all : ᾿Απατούρια 
οὐν ἑορτὴ ἐπιτελουμένη τῷ Διονύσῳ, τῷ Πυανεψιῶνι pnvi—and so 
called, it proceeds, ᾿Επειδὴ ἐν ταύτῃ τῇ ἑορτῇ τοὺς γεννωμένους 
ἐν τῷ ἐνιαυτῷ ἐκείνῳ παῖδας τότε ἐνέγραφον ὀμνύντες οἱ πατέρες 
ἦ μὴν ᾿Αθηναίους ἐξ αὐτῶν ᾿Αθηναίων. 

These words, Τοὺς ἐν ἐνιαυτῷ ἐκείνῳ γεννωμένους παῖδας, are 
very important to the present question. Their proper mean- 
ing is, “The children, which were being born in that year :” 
and from this description of the subjects of the ceremony on 
the one hand, and the time of the year at which it was going 
on, on the other, we may infer that, by the children who 
were being born in that year, must have been meant the 
children who had been and were being born in Pyanepsion 
that year. We have no doubt that, from whatsoever quarter 
this account was obtained, it is a true representation of the 
original rule of the Apaturian ceremony. The children of 
the freemen and the freewomen of Athens were entered in 
the register of citizens, according to their proper tribe and 
family, very soon after they were born*. And if they were 


δημόταις of εἰς τοὺς ἐφήβους ἐγγραφόμενοι, kal μέλλοντες γαμεῖν. ἐγένετο δὲ 
ἡ θυσία Ἥρᾳ καὶ ᾿Αφροδίτῃ καὶ Χάρισι---Γαμηλία... ἔστι δὲ θυσία τοῖς ἐν 
τῷ δήμῳ θεοῖς. ἡ εἰς τοὺς φράτορας ἐγγραφὴ τῶν ἐφήβων Γαμηλία Πανήγυρις 
ἐλέγετο---Αλλὰ μὴν ὥς γε οὔτε γαμηλίαν εἰσήνεγκεν ὁ θεῖος ἡμῶν, οὔτε τὴν 
θυγατέρα.... εἰσαγαγεῖν εἰς τοὺς φράτορας ἠξίωσε... καὶ περὶ τῆς τοῖς φρά- 
τορσι γαμηλίας μὴ ἀμνημονεῖτε ὅ---Ἐπείσθη ἂν καὶ γαμηλίαν ὑπὲρ αὐτῆς τοῖς 
φράτορσιν εἰσενεγκεῖν 7 — Δίδυμος ὁ γραμματικὸς ἐν μὲν τοῖς ᾿Ισαίου ὑπο- 
μνήμασί φησιν εἶναι γαμηλίαν τὴν τοῖς φράτορσιν ἐπὶ γάμοις διδομένην, παρα- 
τιθέμενος λέξιν Φανοδήμου, ἐν ἡ οὐδὲν τοιοῦτον γέγραπται. ἐν δὲ τοῖς εἰς Δη- 
μοσθένην ὁ αὐτὸς πάλιν γαμηλίαν φησὶν εἶναι τὴν εἰς τοὺς φράτορας εἰσαγω- 
γὴν τῶν γυναικῶν, οὐδεμίαν ἀπόδειξιν τῆς ἐξηγήσεως παρατιθέμενος 8. 

* The scholia on Lucian, ii. 671: Jupiter Trageedus, 26. 44, appear to 
confirm the Etymologicum on this point. Σὺ δὲ καὶ πάνυ ἤδη ἔννομος εἶ 
δημήγορος, πρόπαλαι μὲν ἐξ ἐφήβων γεγονὼς, ἐγγεγραμμένος δὲ ἐς τὸ τῶν 


9 Etym. M. 6 Iseeus, Περὶ τοῦ Πύρρου κλήρου, iii. g2—96. 7 Ib. § 97. 
8 Farpocration, Γαμηλία. 
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so entered at the Apaturia, and the Apaturia every year were 
celebrated in Pyanepsion, births, it is evident, must have fallen 
out more or less generally in Pyanepsion. Let us therefore 
consider how far this conclusion will be consistent with the 
presumption already established, that marriages must have 
been celebrated in Gamelion. 

Now, if marriages were to take place in the first month of 
a given lunar calendar ; births, it is evident, according to the 
laws of nature, could not be expected to take place before 
the tenth. Gamelion was the jirs¢ month in the Attic lunar 
calendar, and Pyanepsion was the fenth. If then marriages 
were to be celebrated at Athens in Gamelion, births might 
be expected in Pyanepsion ; and if the former was one of the 
constitutions of Solon, or something which was usual in his 
time, and which he both approved of himself and desired to 
perpetuate, in that fact we see the explanation of ¢his other ; 
viz. his making provision for the reception of children in 
Pyanepsion, the tenth month of his calendar from Gamelion. 

And if in the time of Solon, Gamelion (as the marrying 
month) was falling next after the winter solstice; Pyane- 
psion, the month of births, as the tenth from Gamelion, 
must have been falling next, or next but one, after the au- 
tumnal equinox; and the month next after the autumnal 
equinox, being the regular vintage month for the climate of 
Attica* ; we should thus account for the statement which 
appears in many of the preceding testimonies, that the Apa- 
turia, like the Lenzea, were sacred to Dionysos, though there 
was nothing, peculiar to them (not even the οἴνου ἐπίδοσις, or 
οἰνιστήρια mentioned by Pollux y), to justify such a state- 
ment; nothing, in short, but the time of the year at which 
they were in course, and the natural season of the vintage— 
which must repeatedly have coincided. 


δώδεκα ληξιαρχικόν. On which the scholiast : Avo ἧσαν γραμματεῖα παρὰ 
τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις. καὶ ἐν τῷ ἑνὶ ἐνεγράφοντο ἅμα τῷ γεννηθῆναι (i. 6. as soon as 
> δὴ “ΧΕ, , € , a > , c , > , “ ‘ 
they were born), ev δὲ τῷ ἑτέρῳ ἡνίκα τῆς ἐννόμου ἡλικίας ἐγένοντο. τοῦτο δὲ 
ἐκαλεῖτο Ληξιαρχικόν. Vide que sequuntur. cf. also the note, supra, 80. 


x See Vol. i. 385 2. y Supra, page 602. 
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Section IV.—On the Calendar-Date of the Apaturia; or the 
dates of the Apaturian Ferize in the month Pyanepsion. 

The calendar-date of the Apaturia is assigned in none of 
the testimonies as yet quoted, except generally, as some day 
in the month Pyanepsion; and it has hitherto been con- 
sidered a very uncertain point. But whether, by the help of 
the considerations which have just been suggested, or of 
others of the same kind, not yet adduced, it may not be 
possible to approximate to it, within narrow limits, and even 
to determine it, remains to be seen. 

In the first place, if marriages in the time of Solon were 
celebrated in one month, it is most probable that they were 
celebrated on one day in that month, and that this one day 
was the jirst of the month. Such appears to have been the 
rule in the time of Homer at least; as we have collected, 
both from the opening scene in the description of the shield 
of Achilles, and from the close of the action of the Odyssey. 

ii. We have seen reason also to conclude that there must 
have been a Γαμηλιὼν, or marrying month, in the Argive 
calendar, as well as in the Attic—and we are told that there 
were two ceremonies in ¢his calendar, one, on the last day of 
the year, in honour of ᾿Αφροδίτη νικηφόρος, the other, on the 
first day of the year, a λαμπαδηφορία, or feast of torches 2, in 
honour of the marriage of the daughters of Danaus and the 
sons of Algisthus in general, or of that of one of each, 
Hypermnestra and Lynkeus, in particulara: from which it 
must be inferentially deducible that according to tradition, 
the marriage of Hypermnestra and Lynkeus took place at 
the end of one year, and the beginning of the next—1. e. on 
the first day of the new year, reckoned according to the 
primitive rule, from evening. 

iii. The first of the month in a lunar calendar would be 
properly the first of the moon; the calendar date of the 
σύνοδος : and the σύνοδος, mystically regarded as the union 
of Zeus, represented by the sun, and Hera, represented by 
the moon, being a type of marriage ; we are told that, among 
the Athenians, the marriages of individuals were bound to 


Z Monde Primitif of Court de Gebelin, iv. 240. 
a Cf. Pausanias, ii. xxv. 4: also Pindar, Pyth. ix. 195. 
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be preceded by a typical marriage of this kind, an ἱερὸς γάμος 
or Ocoyauta—the parties in which were Zeus and Hera, the 
patrons of marriage, or as Suidas calls them >, the Πρυτάνεις 
τῶν ydpwov* —AOnvaior ἑορτὴν Atos ἄγουσι καὶ Ἥρας, ἱερὸν 
γάμον καλοῦντες — Οἱ γαμοῦντες ποιοῦσι τῷ Διὶ καὶ τῇ “Ἥρᾳ 
ἱεροὺς γάμους. And it may be collected from Proclus, on 
the Ἡμέραι of Hesiod 9, that the stated date of this ceremony 
was the Σύνοδος or lunar conjunction’: and this is confirmed 
by the Attikist Alkiphron, who has an allusion to this custom 
in one of his epistles—from which it appears that the θεογα- 
μία or ἱερὸς γάμος having been celebrated on the ἔρνη καὶ νέα, 
the marriage would take place the day after, i. 6. on the 
νουμηνία or conjunction: Οὐκ εἰς μακρὰν δὲ ὁ περίβλεπτος οὗτος 
καὶ ἀοίδιμος γάμος Χαριτοῦς καὶ Λεωκράτους μετὰ τὴν ἔνην καὶ 
νέαν Πυανεψιῶνος (ἔσται 8). 

The Σύνοδος, or lunar conjunction, being the natural sym- 
bol of the marriage union, and the calendar of the heroic 
times, in the opinion of Euripides, being the same in general 
with the Junar one of his own time, that marriages, in his 
opinion, must then too have been celebrated at the conjunc- 
tion, and consequently on the first of the month, may be 
inferred from the sentiment which he has put into the mouth 
of Evadue, the widowed bride of Capaneus, only a year after 
their marriage— 

Ti φέγγος, τίν᾽ αἴγλαν 
ἐδίφρευε τόθ᾽ ἅλιος 

σελάνα τε kat αἰθέρα, 
λαμπάδ᾽ ἵν᾿ ὠκυθόαι νύμφαι 
ἱππεύουσι dv ὄρφνας, 

ig ἘΠ ἁνίκα γάμων 
τῶν ἐμῶν πόλις ΓΑργους 
ἀοιδὰς εὐδαιμονίας 
ἐπύργωσε καὶ γαμέτα 
χαλκεοτευχοῦς Καπανέως ἢ ; 

* Proclus, indeed, on the Timzeus, says, Uranus and Gé or the Earth: 
v. 711=293 C: Ὃ δὴ καὶ οἱ θεσμοὶ τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων εἰδότες προσέταττον 
Οὐρανῷ καὶ Τῇ προτελεῖν τοὺς γάμους. It makes no difference to the prin- 
ciple or rationale of the custom, whether it was Uranus and Gé or Zeus 
and Hera. See however, supra, Vol. iv. page 265. 


b In TeAcia. e Ad vers. 780. 

¢ Photii Lexicon, Ἱερὸν γάμον. * Cf. Vol. iv. 649 n. 

4 Τ 14. Appendix, 670.1. 28.cf. Suidas, & Epp. iii. xlix. 
Τριτοπάτορες. h Supplices, 990. 
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For this clearly supposes that neither the sun nor the moon 
at that time was giving any light, and therefore that they 
were In conjunction; in other words, that her marriage, ac- 
cording to the primitive rule, having begun to be celebrated 
at evening, on the first of the month, both the sun and the 
moon at that time were set. 

Tn the case of the marriages of the gods too, the σύνοδος 
was considered so indispensable, that supposing the octaéteric 
calendar of later times carried back to the heroic age, we 
find the poets carrying back also the most characteristic 
property of the lunar time of that calendar; and while they 
assume the lunar date of such marriages, the ἀτρεκὴς σύνοδος, 
they assume the σύνοδος itself, under particular circumstances, 
on a very different day from the first of the month. Of this 
we have a remarkable example in the vilith Isthmian ode of 
Pindar, where he was speaking of the contest among the 
gods themselves for a time, which should be the possessor of 
Thetis, and afterwards of their agreement to make her the 
spouse of Peleus. 

Ἔν διχομηνίδεσσι 

δὲ ἑσπέραις ἐρατὸν 

λύοι κεν χαλινὸν ὑ- 

dP ἥρωϊ παρθενίας ἰ--- 
The prima facie construction of these words would make them 
imply the very contrary to their real meaning. They appear 
to describe the full of the moon, but they do in reality de- 
note the conjunction, which in this instance is supposed to have 
been falling about the middle of the month. Διχόμηνος, as we 
have often had occasion to explain, is never to be understood of 
the middle of the moon (i. e. the full moon), but always of the 
middle of the month. The calendar of Boeotia, in Pindar’s 
time, was the octaéteric; and in the Beeotian type of the 
octaéteris, when this ode was written, the lunar precession 
amounted to sixteen days, and the conjunctions were falling 
about the middle of the month. For the date of this Isth- 
mian ode, as we observed on a former occasion *, was B.C. 
478, Cycle xii. 2, of the Boeotian lunar correction, and the 
new moons were then falling on the 16th or 17th of the 
month!. It is clear then that Pindar must have accommo- 


i vill. 93. k Supra 181. 1 See Vol. i. page 42. Table. 
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dated the supposed date of this marriage of Thetis and 
Peleus to the common opinion, which considered no day 
proper for it but that of the σύνοδος; and the date of the 
σύνοδος, to the state of the calendar as that of his own time 
even then: which he was at liberty to do, if he thought proper, 
and might even do, without reflecting about it *. 

In the next place, marriages being assumed to have been 
celebrated in one month, Gamelion, and on one day of the 
month, the first of Gamelion, at what distance of time from 
that day was the birth of children, according to the laws of 
nature, to be expected? The προθεσμία, defined by Pytha- 
goras, in this particular case. was 40 weeks™; i.e. thirty- 
nine weeks complete, and part of a fortieth, at least: and 
both ancient and modern experience appear to be agreed 
that while it could not, under any circumstances, be assumed 
at less than 39 weeks complete, or 273 days, it might, under 
some circumstances, be assumed at 40 complete, or 280 
days". And since, in a case of this kind, the προθεσμία 
which Solon would be most likely to adopt must have been 
the greatest which in the nature of things was possible, it is 
selfevident that no ceremony of his appointing, for the re- 
cognition of children, which presupposed the marriage of 
their parents on the first of Gamelion, could have been pre- 
scribed by him for an earlier date than the 28] εὐ day from the 
first of Gamelion, that is, the 16th of Pyanepsion. 

On the strength therefore of this consideration alone we 
might assume that the stated date of the Apaturia, in the 
Attic calendar, from the time of Solon downwards, could not 
have been earlier than the 16th of Pyanepsion. But it is to 


* In the second year of the Beotian cycle the stated Julian date of the 
Beeotian Hermezus, the second month, was Jan 31, and that of the 18th 
Feb. 17: and B.C. 478, the Tables of Pingré have a solar eclipse, Feb. 
17, at 10 A. M. for the meridian of Paris, and a lunar eclipse, March 3, at 
1:30 p.M. the second of Prostaterius, the third month in the Beeotian 
calendar. 


m See our Prolegomena, cap. ii. remarkable instances, by the Egyptians. 
pag. 110. See Fasti Catholici, ii. 503, 505. iv. 
n And 280 days, as we have seen, 163, 1@4: also supra, iv. 134. 
was the προθεσμία assumed in many 
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be observed, that there were other solemnities in the month 
Pyanepsion, from the time of Solon downwards also ; and if 
it is only reasonable to suppose that the date of the Apaturia, 
as fixed by him, could not have clashed with that of any of 
these, it will follow that it must either have come before them 
or followed after them. 

i. The seventh of Pyanepsion was the stated date of the 
Pyanepsia. 11. The eighth was consecrated to Theseus and 
Posidon. The Apaturia’ therefore must have fallen clear of 
each of these dates; as they would, if they were not earlier 
than the 16th. iii. There was the still older and more im- 
' portant solemnity of the Thesmophoria, which, as we shewed°, 
Solon himself, when correcting the calendar, transferred 
from the 15th of his Boédromiom to the 14th of his Pyanep- 
sion; and which having been thus attached to the 14th lasted 
to the 17th inclusive. It is morally certain that Solon would 
not permit any ceremony in the month besides to interfere 
with this ; and therefore if the Apaturia were not already 
over by the thirteenth, they could not possibly have begun 
until after the seventeenth at least. 

But again, it is further to be considered that, before the 
new born citizens of either sex could be enrolled in the album 
or register of citizens in general, they must have received 
their names; and consequently that, at this period of our in- 
quiry into the calendar-date of the Apaturia, nothing is more 
important than the question whether there was any stated 
time among the Athenians, after the birth of children, when 
they received their names. 


Section V.—On the distance of time after the birth of children 
at Athens, at which they received their names. 


The rule of the Athenians in this respect, it must be ad- 
mitted, is differently represented; yet that children among 
them did not receive their names under a certain time from 
their birth is agreed upon. And though this interval itself is 
stated at five, at seven, and at ten days respectively, it is 
always at one or other of these; among which, in our opinion, 


© Vol. iv. 278 sqq. 
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the old and original rule is most correctly represented by the 
last. The weight of authority at least is in favour of that 
statement, as the following testimonies will shew. 


i Πότερα πάλαι τεκοῦσαν ἢ νεωστὶ δή ; 
Δέχ᾽ ἡλίους ἐν οἷσιν ἁγνεύει λεχώ, 





Δεκάτῃ σελήνῃ παιδὸς ὡς νομίζεται 4. 








il. Ὅτι δὲ καὶ φίλημα ἣν ἄθλον, ἑξῆς λέγει ὁ Εὔβουλος. 
Elev γυναῖκες" νῦν ὅπως τὴν νύχθ᾽ ὅλην 
ἐν τῇ δεκάτῃ τοῦ παιδίου χορεύσετε ἴ-- 
in which the day is reckoned from the night. 
ili. Οὐκ ἄρτι θύω τὴν δεκάτην ταύτης ἐγὼ, 
καὶ τοὔνομ᾽ ὥσπερ παιδίῳ νῦν δὴ ᾿θέμην 5 ; 





"Es δεκάτην γάρ ποτε παιδαρίου κληθεὶς ὑπέπινον ἐν ἄστει ὕ. 


On which the Scholiast : Ὅτι τὴν δεκάτην εἱστίων ἐπὶ τοῖς τι- 
κτομένοις, καὶ ἐν αὐτῇ τὰ ὀνόματα ἐτίθεντο τοῖς παισί" καθάπερ 
Εὐριπίδης ἐν Αἰγεῖ: 
Τί σε μάτηρ ἐν δεκάτῃ τόκου ὠνόμασεν" 

ὁ δὲ ᾿Αριστοτέλης ἐν ταῖς ἑβδόμαις φησὶν ἐπιτίθεσθαι τὰ ὀνόματα, 
γραφὼν οὕτως Χ Τὰ πλεῖστα δὲ ἀναιρεῖται πρὸς τὴν ἑβδόμην (πρὸ 
“ «ς ὃ , ~ X\e ὃ Ν Ν Ν > , , (a c , 
τῆς ἑβδόμης *)* διὸ καὶ τὰ ὀνόματα τότε τίθενται, ὡς πιστεύοντες 

, Ν Χ las a 
τότε (ἤδη *) μᾶλλον τῇ σωτηρίᾳ. 

» A , 5 co € Ud ‘ 3 7 las , 

Iv. Δεκάτῃ OvopevY: τῇ δεκάτῃ ἡμέρᾳ τὰ ὀνόματα τοῖς βρέφε- 
σιν ἐτίθεσαν. ὁ δὲ ᾿Αριστοτέλης τῇ ἑβδόμῃ φησί 2—EBdopevd- 
μενα ἃ... τοῖς ἀποτεχθεῖσι παιδίοις τὰς ἑβδομάδας καὶ τὰς δεκάτας 
> \ fi Ξ 1.2 2 2 vas ε Ν “οὶ δ: ΄ ε Ν 
γον, καὶ τὰ γε ὀνόματα ἐτίθεντο αὐτοῖς οἱ μὲν τῇ ἑβδόμῃ ... οἱ δὲ 
τῇ δεκάτῃ. ᾿Αριστοτέλης δὲ ἐν θ΄ περὶ ἕῴων ἱστορίας γράφει ταυτί. 
The same quotation follows here—Ackdrny ἑστιᾶσαι > τὸ τῇ 

/ «ς / “ ᾽ὔ cal \ a ἊΝ na 
δεκάτῃ ἡμέρᾳ τῆς γεννήσεως τοῦ παιδὸς συγκαλεῖν τοὺς συγγενεῖς 

᾿ Ν Ἅ x Ζ » ἴον Ν Nj = val \ 
καὶ τοὺς φίλους, καὶ τίθεναι ὄνομα τῷ παιδὶ, kal εὐωχεῖν τοὺς συν- 
εληλυθότας--Δεκάτην ἑστιᾶσαι ο' ἔθος ἣν παίδων γεννωμένων τοῖς 
᾿Αθηναίων ἀστοῖς, τῇ δεκάτῃ τῶν νυκτῶν ἀπὸ τῆς γενέσεως (the 
tenth day, reckoned from the evening) συγκαλεῖσθαι τοὺς πρὸς 

, γ ρ 


Ρ Huripides, Electra, 653. y Hesychius. 

4 Thid 1126. cf. 1122. 2 Cf. ἴὴ Ἕβδομαι. 

* Athenseus, xv. 7. a Harpocration. cf.Suidas and Etym. 
5. Aves, 922. M. in ‘EBdoueudueva. 

Ὁ Ibid. 494. cf. Lysistrata, 758. b Anecdota, 237. 26. 

Y Cf. Suidas, in δεκατεύειν. ¢ Suidas. 

X Historia Anim. vii. 12. ad fin. 
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πατρὸς καὶ μητρὸς οἰκείους, Kal τοὺς ἐγγυτάτω φίλους, Kal παρόν»- 
των ἐκείνων τά τε ὀνόματα τοῖς παισὶ τίθεσθαι καὶ καλλιερεῖσθαι 
τοῖς θεοῖς. ἔπειτα εὐωχεῖσθαι τοὺς συνεληλυθότας. καὶ τοῦτό ἐστιν 
ἡ Oexatn— loatos, περὶ τοῦ Πύρρου κλήρου ἃ : Οἱ δὲ τοῦ Πύρρου 
θεῖοι, ἐν τῇ δεκάτῃ φάσκοντες παραγενέσθαι, τὸ τῆς τήθης ὄνομα 
Κλειταρέτην τὸν πατέρα ἐμαρτύρησαν θέσθαι αὐτῇ © 

The ceremony of naming the child was also called ᾿Αμφι- 
dpopra— Apdidpopial...iepa tis ἤγετο ἐπὶ τοῖς veoyvots Tat- 
δίοις, ἐν ἣ TO βρέφος περὶ τὴν ἑστίαν ἔφερον τρέχοντες K,T.A— 
Νήπιον...ἄρτι ἀπὸ γονῆς, ἄρτι ἐξ ἀμφιδρομίων &— Αμφιδρόμια Β" 
© , > , vad , =) τῷ \ ΄ \ Ν ε , 2 , 
ἡμέρα ἀγομένη τοῖς παιδίοις, ἐν ἡ τὸ βρέφος περὶ τὴν ἑστίαν ἐφέρον 
τρέχοντες κύκλῳ, καὶ ἐπετίθεσαν αὐτῷ ὄνομα, ὅτε ὑπὸ τῶν οἰκείων 

\ ΄ a 3 , 2 \ SS ς “ « Ν 5 Ν “ ΄ 
καὶ φίλων δῶρα ἐπέμπετο--- Εστὶ δὲ ἡμερῶν ἑπτὰ ἀπὸ τῆς γεννὴ- 

3 Φ \ / / \ SS ε Ν / 
σεως, ἐν ἣ TO βρέφος βαστάζοντες περὶ τὴν ἑστίαν γυμνοὶ τρέχου- 
σιν ᾿-----Αμφιδρόμια Κ' ἑστίασις ἀγομένη ἐπὶ τοῖς βρέφεσι μετ᾽ ὀλί- 

« / na an , , Ν 5 Ν ny >! Lal \ 
yas ἡμέρας τοῦ τεχθῆναι. ἐκλήθη δὲ ἀπὸ Tot ἀμφιδρομεῖν Kal 
περιτρέχειν πανταχοῦ μετὰ τοῦ παιδίου, ἐπιθύοντας τοῖς θεοῖς---- 
᾿Αμφιδρόμος ᾿: Αἰσχύλος. Σεμέλῃ, ἔπλασε δαίμονα καινὸν περὶ τὰ 
ἀμφιδρόμια, ὡς εἰ ἔλεγες τὸν γενέθλιον : and some other of the 
poets transposed the parts of which ἀμφιδρόμιος was composed, 
and made δρομιάμφιον ἦμαρ out of them, for the day of the 
ceremony ™. 

The Scholia on the Lysistrata" fix the date of this cere- 
mony also to the Δεκάτη ---Αμφιδρομία δὲ ἡ δεκάτη ἡμέρα τῶν 
τικτομένων παιδίων ἐν ἡ τὰ ὀνόματα αὐτοῖς τιθέασι περιδραμόντες 
κειμένοις. Suidas°® and the Scholia on ΕΪαΐο Ρ date it on the 
fifth, and the imposition of names on the tenth: ᾿Αμφιδρόμια, 
τὴν πέμπτην ἄγουσιν ἐπὶ τοῖς βρέφεσιν. ἐν ἣ ἀποκαθαίρονται Tas 
χεῖρας αἱ συναψάμεναι τῆς μαιώσεως, τὸ δὲ βρέφος περιφέρουσι 
τὴν ἑστίαν τρέχοντες, καὶ δῶρα πέμπουσιν οἱ προσήκοντες ... τῇ 
δεκάτῃ δὲ τοὔνομα τίθενται 4. 


d Oratio, iii. 35. cf. Demosthenes, P ii. 360. Theetetus, 215. 11. cf. 
XXXIx. πρὸς Βοιωτόν. ὃ 22 and 4. the Etym. M. in ᾿Αμφιδρόμια. 
e Cf. Harpocration, and Suidas in ᾳ Cf. Lucian, i. 18:. Halcyon, 5. ὃ 
Ἐνδεκάζοντες. ΄ 80. Among the Romans, male chil- 
f Harpocration dren received their names on the ninth 
% Pollux, 11. ii. § 2. day, female ones on the eighth: Fes- 
h Hesychius. tus, x. 209. 7: Lustrici dies infantium 
i Hesychius, Δρομιάμφιον. appellantur, puellarum octavus puero- 
k Anecdota, 207. 13. rum nonus, quia his lustrantur, atque 
! Hesychius. eis nomina imponuntur. ef. Plutarch, 
m Hesychius, Δρομιάμφιον. cf Htym. Questiones Romane, cli. Macrobius, 
M. ᾿Αμφιδρόμια. Saturnalia, i. 16. 282, 283. 


n Ver. 759. ο ᾿Αμφιδρόμια. 
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It seems then that names were not given to the children 
at Athens earlier than the seventh day from their birth, 
under any circumstances, nor later than the tenth, under or- 
dinary circumstances. We may therefore consider the latter 
to have been the rule in this respect, the former the excep- 
tion. It follows that as the latest προθεσμία for the births of 
children which Solon contemplated was the 281st day from 
the first of Gamelion, so the latest, for the imposition of 
-~ names on the children so born, which he could have contem- 
plated also, must have been the 291st. The earliest time 
then which he could have prescribed for the reception of 
children, through the ceremony of the Apaturia, must have 
been the 291st day from the first of his Gamelion also, the 
26th of Pyanepsion. And that the 26th of Pyanepsion must 
actually have been the date of the Apaturia in his calendar, 
may be rendered probable as follows. 


Section VI.—On the date of the Χαλκεῖα in the Attie Calen- 
dar ; and its relation to that of the Apaturia. 


There was a ceremony in the Attic calendar, called the 
Χαλκεῖα, the stated date of which was the ἔνη καὶ νέα of Pya- 
nepsion—XaAkela™ ἑορτὴ ἐν τῇ Atrix Ηφαίστῳ ἱερά---Χαλ- 
κεῖα S* ἑορτὴ ᾿Αθήνῃσιν & τινες ᾿Αθήναια καλοῦσιν" οἱ δὲ Πάνδη- 
μον, διὰ τὸ ἀπὸ πάντων ἄγεσθαι---Χαλκεῖα ἴ ἑορτὴ ἀρχαία καὶ 
δημώδης πάλαι: ὕστερον δὲ ὑπὸ μόνων ἤγετο τῶν τεχνιτῶν, ὅτι ὁ 
Ἥφαιστος ἐν τῇ ᾿Αττικῇ χαλκὸν εἰργασάτο. ἔστι δὲ Evy καὶ νέᾳ 
τοῦ Πυανεψιῶνος, ἐν ἣ καὶ ἱέρειαι μετὰ τῶν ἀρρηφύόρων τὸν πέπλον 
διάζονται *X—XadkelaY* ἑορτὴ παρ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίοις ἀγομένη [{πυανεψι- 
ὥνος ἔνῃ καὶ νέᾳ, χειρωναξὶ κοινὴ, μάλιστα δὲ χαλκεῦσιν" ὥς 
φησιν ᾿Απολλώνιος ὁ “Axapveds. ... Φανόδημος δὲ οὐκ ᾿Αθηνῷᾷ φη- 
σιν ἄγεσθαι τὴν ἑορτὴν ἀλλ᾽ ᾿Ηφαίστῳ. 

Now, as this made no part of the Apaturia, it follows that 
the Apaturia must have been over before it began; and the 
date of this ceremory having been the 30th of the month, 
the Apaturia could not have ended later than the 29th, nor 
begun later than the 26th. It is here to be observed that 
this mouth, being an even one, in the calendar of Solon, was 


r Pollux, vii. xxiv. 2. § 105. 5 Suidas. 
τ Suidas. cf. the Etym. Μ. in voce also. 
Χ cf. Supra vol. iv. pag. 99. y Harpocration. Cf. Suidas in XaAkeia. 
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a full month, and had five days from the 26th inclusive to the 
30th inclusive. Now, as this feast of the Xadxeta, according 
to many of the preceding authorities, is said to have been in 
honour of Hepheestus, so, according to Istrus, quoted by Har- 
pocration 2, even the Apaturia, in some part or other of their 
duration, must have been intended in honour of Hephzestus 
too: Ἴστρος δ᾽ ἐν a’ τῶν ᾿Ατθίδων, εἰπὼν ὡς ἐν τῇ τῶν ᾿Απατουρίων 
ἑορτῇ ᾿Αθηναίων οἱ καλλίστας στολὰς ἐνδεδυκότες, λαβόντες ἣμ- 
μένας λαμπάδας ἀπὸ τῆς ἑστίας, ὑμνοῦσι τὸν “Πφαιστον θέοντες, 
ὑπόμνημα τοῦ κατανοήσαντα τὴν χρείαν τοῦ πυρὸς διδάξαι τοὺς ἄλ- 
λους ἃ. A Λαμπαδηδρομία then made part of the ceremonial 
of the Apaturia, and as such must be distinguished from the 
same kind of ceremony at the Panathenea, the Prometheia, 
and the Hephesteia*. But on what day of the Apaturia ? 
The Scholiast on the Pax of Aristophanes observes "-- -Τῇ δὲ 
τρίτῃ τῶν ᾿Απατουρίων ἱπποδρομία #yero—but he says nothing 
about a λαμπαδηδρομία, either on that day, or any other of the 
three feriz of this feast. We must conclude then that if any 
day of the Apaturia was really devoted to this ceremony, it 
must have been the fourth, or the ἐπίβδα; and that would be 
the 29th of Pyanepsion, the day before the Χαλκεῖα, if the 
first of the Apaturia was the 26th. And the ᾿Επίβδα on this 
principle, being devoted as much as the Χαλκεῖα, by this cere- 
mony,tothe honour of Hepheestus, and coming between the last 


* Harpocration: Λαμπάς" Τρεῖς ἄγουσιν ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἑορτὰς λαμπάδας" 
Παναθηναίοις καὶ Ἡφαιστείοις καὶ Προμηθείοις. cf. Phot. Naymddos—Schol. 
ad Ran. 131. ᾿Αφιεμένην τὴν λαμπάδα' Λαμπαδηδρομίαι δὲ γίνονται τρεῖς ἐν 
τῷ Κεραμείκῳ, ᾿Αθηνᾶς, Ἡφαίστου, Mpounbéws—Ibid. ad τετο. Λαμπάδα δ᾽ 
οὐδείς" "Ἔδει γὰρ λαμπαδουχεῖν ἐν Ηφαιστείοις καὶ Παναθηναίοις. ἐν ᾿Αθή- 
vais ἐστὶ γυμνάσιον ἐν ᾧ ἐλαμπαδηφόρουν οἱ γυμναζόμενοι" ὅτι τῆς λαμπάδος 
ἀγὼν ᾿Αθήνῃσιν ἤγετο, Προμήθεια, Ηφαίστεια, ἸΠαναθήναια---γτη. M. Ke- 
paperkos*. . Τίνονται δὲ τρεῖς λαμπαδρομίαι ἐν Κεραμεικῷ, ᾿Αθηνᾶς, ᾿Ηφαίστου, 
Προμηθέως. 

Cf. supra, Vol. iv. 70: Herodotus, vi. 105: vill. 98: Scholia in 
Equites, 769: Aves, 395: Ranas, 1125: Xenophon, De Republica Athen. 
11. 4: Schol. in GEdip. Colon. 56: Pausanias, i. xxx. 2: Anthologia, iv. 
142. ᾿Αδέσποτα, exxii. cxxiii.: Plutarch, Solon, i.: Corpus Inscript. 213: 
Hesychius, Λαμπάς : Anecdota, Γυμνασιάρχαι : Λαμπάς : Suidas, Ovpaos : 
Κεραμεικός : Λαμπαδεύεσθαι : Auschylus, Agamemnon, 312: Lucretius, 
i 8: 


z In Λαμπᾶς. 8. Cf Suidas, in Δομπάδος. Ὁ Ad vers. got. 
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day of the Apaturia and the Χαλκεῖα, this coincidence serves to 
account for and explain the distinction which appears in some 
of the preceding authorities; viz. that all the Athenians took 
part in the ceremony of the λαμπαδηδρομία at the Apaturia, in 
honour of the discovery of fire; the workers im brass only, in 
that of the Χαλκεῖα, in honour of their patron god. 

Lastly, as a further argument of the relation of the 
Apaturia to the decursus of their proper month, we may 
observe that the following story is found on record, of some 
thing which once happened at the time of this feast ¢. 
Ὃ μέντοι Εὔδημος τὴν ἀπὸ τῆς Σαρδοῦς παρεὶς πίστιν, ἔκ τινος 
᾿Αθήνῃσι συμβεβηκότος αὐτὸς τὸ λεγόμενον πιστοῦται. λέγεται 
γὰρ, φησὶ, θυσίας οὔσης δημοτελοῦς ἑστιᾶσθαί τινας ἐν καταγείῳ 
σπηλαίῳ, μεθυσθέντας δὲ κατακοιμηθῆναι πρὸς ἡμέραν ἤδη καὶ av- 
τοὺς καὶ τοὺς οἰκέτας" καὶ καθεύδειν τὸ λοιπὸν τῆς νυκτὸς καὶ τὴν 
ἡμέραν καὶ ἔτι τὴν νύκτα" ἐπεγερθέντα γὰρ ἕνα τινὰ ὡς εἶδεν 
ἀστέρας πάλιν ἀπελθόντα ἀναπαύεσθαι. τῆς δὲ ἐπιούσης ἡμέρας ὡς 
ἠγέρθησαν τὴν Κουρεῶτιν ἄγειν, ὕστερον τῶν ἄλλων ἡμέραν. ὅθεν 
δὴ καὶ κατανοηθῆναι τὸ συμβάν. ἹΚουρεῶτις δὲ ἦν ἡ τρίτη τῶν ᾿Απα- 
τουρίων ἡμέρα κ', τ. A. 

These people then had gone to sleep on the night of the 
᾿Ανάρρυσις, the second day, and had slept through that night 
and the next day, (the third of the feast,) and the night of 
that day too; and when they awoke at last, having lost a 
day entirely in their reckoning, must have gone through the 
ceremonies of the Kovpeéris, or would have done so, on the 
᾿Επίβδα. It is observable however, that on the night before 
the ᾿Επίβδα, either the beginning or the end of it, the stars 
were visible, but not the moon. And this must be considered 
decisive that the Apaturian ferize all fell either at the begin- 
ning, or towards the end of the calendar month. And that 
would be the case, if their stated dates were the 26th, the 
27th, and the 28th of Pyanepsion ; on none of which (in the 
Metonic correction at least) could the moon ever be visible, 
either in the evening or in the morning *. 


* The many examples which have thus been produced of the celebra- 
tion of marriage at one time, and on a large scale, among so many na- 
tions, and from the earliest period in their history, can leave no doubt 


¢ Scholia in Aristotelem, 388. 31 a—42 a: Physice Auscult. iv. 218 Ὁ. 21. 
(Simplicius, fol. 167.) - 
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that, as a distinctive custom of public and private life, none could have 
been more ancient or more general than this. And with respect to the 
explanation of the fact itself, it is manifest that nothing could be compe- 
tent a priori to account for the concurrence of all mankind, and in parti- 
cular at the earliest period to which we can go back in the history of 
public and private life anywhere, in so peculiar a custom as this, but some 
cause Or motive common to mankind also, from the first, and likely to 
influence all alike, and to lead to the adoption of the same rule in this re- 
spect everywhere. And in our opinion, (whatsoever the sceptical and su- ~ 
percilious philosophy of the present day may think of such an explanation 
of the phenomenon in question,) the only adequate account of it is sup- 
plied by the Scriptural narrative of the origin of mankind, and of the in- 
stitution of marriage itself, at the beginning of things, in the first month 
of the primitive calendar. ‘That coincidence, both might and probably 
did consecrate the first month of the primitive calendar, in the estimation 
of the antediluvian world, and through the antediluvian, of the postdilu- 
vian, to the ceremony of marriage. And we have little doubt it was this 
coincidence, and another equally true in itself, and equally well remem- 
bered for a long time after, (that of the simultaneous origin of civil and 
natural time, at the vernal equinox, and of the consequent institution of 
marriage, both in the first month of the primitive civil year, and in the 
first of the natural year,) which led to the adoption of the peculiar rule, 
first of the Bactrians, in the time of Zoroaster, and again of the Persians, 
in that of Gjemschid—that of celebrating marriages at the vernal equinox 
—which was the primitive rule itself strictly applied in practice. 

The question therefore may naturally occur to the reader, whether any 
traces of a custom, which we thus suppose to have been as old as the 
origin of society itself, are discoverable in Scripture. In answer to which 
it may be observed; i. That with respect to the history of the antediluvian 
world, there is reason to conclude that the births of the ten patriarchs, 
who carry on the succession from Adam to Noah, must all have fallen out 
very much alike relatively to the primitive civil year of the time being ; 
and that would be the case if this succession, in every instance, (as it 
appears to have been,) was that of the father and the eldest son ; and if it 
was the rule and practice of social life then also to celebrate marriages in 
the first month of the year. On that supposition, it would be nothing 
extraordinary that the births of these ten individuals should all have 
fallen out in the same month relatively to the beginning of the year, the 
tenth month from the primitive Thoth. See on this subject our Fasti Ca- 
tholici, ii. 248, and the Table there exhibited. 

ii. In the history of the postdiluvian patriarchs, Scripture supplies no 
data by means of which an opinion could be formed on this point, except 
in what it has related of the marriage of Isaac and Rebecca, and of that 
of Jacob and Leah and Rachel: and both these must be considered to 
have been brought about so entirely κατ᾽ οἰκονομίαν, that they cannot be 
regarded as cases in point on either side of the present question. ‘The 
head of the primitive calendar, for the whole of the period comprehended 
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by the history of the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, as our Tables 
shew, was falling in December or November; but both these marriages 
(both that of Isaac and Rebecca, and that of Jacob and Leah, or Jacob 
and Rachel) appear, from circumstantial evidence of a very critical kind, 
to have been determined to the opposite season in the spring or the sum- 
mer of the natural year. 

ii. It is discoverable however that the marriage of Joseph and Asenath, 
the daughter of the priest of On, so soon after his promotion by Pharaoh, 
must have happened at the very beginning of the civil year; and therefore 
it might be only an instance of one among other marriages celebrated at 
the same time, according to rule, in Egypt in particular. And it may be 
inferred too, from Exodus i. 15-21, that, at that period in the history of 
the sojourn in Egypt, among the Israelites births must have taken place 
on a large scale all at once; and if births, no doubt marriages. It is not 
easy to see on what other supposition the office of midwife in behalf of the 
Hebrew women could have been discharged by the same two persons, at 
the same time, for the whole of the married females of the Hebrews, or 
how the orders, now given them by the king of Egypt, supposing them to 
have been obeyed, could have answered the purpose for which they were 
intended, that of putting to death the whole of the male births of the year 
at once, and saving alive only the female. 

And before this too, there is reason to believe that, if the nature of the 
occasion on which Dinah, the daughter of Jacob, after his return from 
Padan-Haran, is represented as going out “to see the daughters of the 
land,” had been more circumstantially explained, it might have been 
found to have had some connection with the primitive usage in question. 
The Jewish Rabbis speak of a custom which once existed in Palestine, 
whereby, notwithstanding the reserve maintained by the female sex at all 
other times, the young women were allowed to be seen in public on one 
day in the year, in the presence of the young men, preliminary to their 
being disposed of in marriage. And a day is still noted in their calendar, 
as if once appropriated to such an use and purpose. It is manifest that 
the existence of such a custom, at this early period, or of one analogous 
to it, would supply the most natural explanation of the treatment of Dinah 
by Shechem; who would thus seem to have done no more than what the 
young men might be considered privileged to do, viz. choose their own 
wives out of the young women assembled on such an occasion. 


DISSERTATION XIX. 


On such proofs of the nature of the Ancient Civil Year 
of the Greeks, as have not yet been adduced. 


CHAPTER I. 


Section I.—On the nature of the Civil Year, according to 
Pindar, at the time of the Argonautic Expedition. 


NotwitustanpineG the various proofs of the true nature of 
the earliest form of the civil year among the Greeks, which 
have been produced in this and the preceding Part of the 
present work; it is nevertheless certain, howsoever im- 
probable it may appear, that the recollection of this year 
must have totally passed away among them long before the 
Christian sera. The grammarians and scholiasts invariably 
suppose that there was no difference between the civil year 
of the ancient Greeks and that of their own day. Euripides 
speaks of the year of the Phrygians, during the siege of Troy, 
as lunar, like that of the Greeks of his own time. All the 
dates of the capture of Troy, which we adduced in our seven- 
teenth Dissertation, except one, were lunar; and Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus’ in particular was calculated solely on the 
hypothesis that the vulgar Metonic calendar was in use at 
the siege of Troy. Lycophron has put a sentiment into the 
mouth of his Alexandra, which recognises no measure of time 
from the first but the lunar— 

Οἰκτρὸν γὰρ οἰκτρὸν κεῖν ἐπόψομαι φάος, 

καὶ πημάτων ὕψιστον, ὧν κράντης χρόνος 

μήνης ἕλίσσων κύκλον αὐδηθήσεται Ἃἃ--- 
On which Tzetzes: Οἱ παλαιοὶ κατὰ σελήνην τοὺς μῆνας ἐψή- 
φιζον, διὰ δὲ τῶν μηνῶν 6 χρόνος ἀπαρτίζετα. And hence it 
was that the commonest and most popular mode of account- 


a Vers. 304. 
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ing for the distinction to which the Arcadians laid claim— 
that of being mpooéAnvoi—was simply that they were older 
than the reckoning of time among the Greeks by the moon; 
they were already a nation before the introduction of the 
lunar calendar into the rest of Greece4. In short, it is al- 
most equally true to say that no form of the civil year was 
older among the Greeks than the Primitive solar year, and 
to say that the existence of none among them, after a time, 
was more completely forgotten. 

It was not however to be expected that this effect would 
be produced all at once. Nor indeed, so long as the Primi- 
tive calendar continued in existence anywhere in Greece, 
could it possibly have been so: nor could this calendar itself, 
before the date of the last of the lunar corrections derived 
from it, (the Macedonian,) be said to have ceased to be in 
use somewhere or other in Greece. In the intervening period 
therefore between the date of this last correction, B. C. 468, 
and that of the first, B. C. 592, we might expect to meet with 
allusions, obscure perhaps and indistinct in themselves, but 
rendered significant by being understood of the old Primitive 
solar year, rather than of the lunar, of later date. One such 
occurs in the Antigone of Sophocles, to what is there styled 
the months of the gods, apparently in contradistinction to 
those of men—as if the former still reckoned the course of 
time by the old solar year, the latter only by the more recent 
lunar one— 

Τὰν οὔθ᾽ ὕπνος αἱρεῖ ποθ᾽ ὁ παντόγηρως, 

οὔτ᾽ ἀκάματοι θεῶν 

μῆνες “-- 
And Eustathius‘ mentions from A¢lian (Περὶ προνοίας) that 
at Gadara (or Gades) in Spain, while there was one altar to 
the year, there was another to the month, Els τιμὴν χρόνου 
βραχυτέρου τε Kat μακροτέρου ---- πὸ solar year, and the solar 
month: though this fact perhaps is more proper to illustrate 
the old calendar of Spain than that of Greece. 

The true nature however of the ancient calendar among 
the Greeks, it may well be presumed, could not yet have 
been forgotten when Pindar was writing his fourth Pythian 
ode; which, it appears from the argument, was Pythiad xxxi 


ἃ See Vol. iv. 582 sqq. © Vers. 606. f Ad Dionys. Perieg. 453. 
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Olymp. Ixxix. 3, B.C. 462, ouly 180 years later than the first 
lunar correction of his countrymen, B.C. 592, and only six 
years later than the last, B.C. 468. In his commentary on 
this odes the Scholiast has quoted Pherekydes of Skyrus’ 
account of the history of Jason, down to his return to Phere, 
as here related by Pindar; and from this it appears the time 
of the return coincided with that of a stated sacrifice to Posi- 
don. Apollodorus also® supposes Pelias to have been hold- 
ing a feast to Posidon, by the sea-side, at the time of the 
recognition of Jason; which Hyginus calls an annual one of 
its kind!: Is cum annua sacra faceret Neptuno, Jason A‘sonis 
filius, fratris Peliz, cupidus sacra faciendi dum flumen Ku- 
henum transiret caleeamentum reliquit. 

Now, it has been seen from the testimony of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, that the month sacred to Posidon in the old 
Greek calendar was the last in the year. It was implied 
therefore in this tradition that the return of Jason took place 
in the last month of the year. Pindar seems to have been 
aware of this tradition; and to have adopted it so implicitly 
as to date the return on the very last day of this month it- 
self*: for immediately after his recognition by Alson his 
father, which takes place the same day, he represents both 
Jason and his friends as spending the next five nights and 
days in one continued feast; and these, we may well sup- 
pose, were the last five nights and days of the year itself— 
the five Epagomene of the Primitive year—of which we have 
often had occasion to observe, that by their very position, at 
the end of the months, without being included in them, 
though comprehended in the year, they appeared to be de- 


* Tt is worthy of remark also that (v. 184) Jason is made to say he was 
returning home, after having completed (ἐκτελέσαις, fully completed), in 
the family of Chiron, 20 years of his life. And he had been committed to 
the care of Chiron on the day of his birth. 

If Pindar was aware of the old rule relating to the time of marriage 
among the ancient Greeks, he would naturally date the birth of Jason to- 
wards the end of the year; probably in the tenth month of the year. If so, 
he might well be said to have completed so many years of his life in full, 
if he was coming home for the first time in the last month of the year, two 
months after his last birthday. 


s Ad vers. 133. h Biblioth. i. ix. 16. i Fabb. xii. Pelias. 
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signated for no use nor purpose but that of pastime and 
festivity. It is remarkable also that, in specifying the order 
of these last five days and nights, he gives precedence to 
the night—implying that, agreeably to the old and universal 
rule, the day was reckoned from the night before it— 

Ἔν δαιτὸς δὲ μοίρᾳ 

μειλιχίοισι λόγοις 

αὐτοὺς ᾿Ιάσων δέγμενος, 

fei’ ἁρμόζοντα τεύχων, 

πᾶσαν ἐν εὐφροσύναν τάνυεν, 

ἀθρύαις πέντε δραπὼν 


΄ a” » ¢ tA 
νύκτεσσιν ev θ᾽ ἁμέραις 


ς \ 3 es LA k 
ἱερὸν εὐζωᾶς ἄωτον *. 


On the sixth day (which would thus be the first day of the 
new year) the time of serious counsel, intended to be fol- 
lowed by action, is supposed to have arrived—and that also 
is a very observable coincidence. 


Section II1.—On the Chronology of the first and second Mes- 
senian war ; and the nature of the Civil Calendar, inferrible 
Strom it. 

The Primitive equable year being the only form of the 
civil year as yet in use among the Greeks, in the time of the 
first and the second Messenian war, of both of which some- 
thing like a circumstantial account has been left by Pausa- 
nias; the question may occur, Whether the history and chro- 
nology of these wars, as related by him, are calculated to 
throw any light on the nature of the calendar for the time 
being, or to enable us to judge whether it was the same with 
the Primitive equable one of the same era, or not? With a 
view therefore to the determination of this question, as far 
as the nature of the case may admit, we will beg leave briefly 
to review Pausanias’ account of each of these wars. 

i. The first is dated Olymp. ix. 2!: Ἣν Zevddoxos Μεσσή- 
vios ἐνίκα στάδιον : and this date, according to the Tables, 
answered to B.C. 743-742. The fourth Olympiad was re- 
ferred to just before™, in the history of Polychares, a con- 
temporary of this first war. We may assume then that this 
first Messenian war broke out some time in the summer, 


k Pythia, iv. 226. νυν M iy. iv. 4. 
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after June 25, B.C. 7434, Akra cyc. 8264—which entered 
Feb. 24, B.C. 748. 

Mention occurs of the fourth year°, B. C. 740; and of the 
next to thatp, B.C. 739. Ithome was occupied that year 4, 
the fifth of the war. The sixth year after the occupation, 
(consequently the eleventh of the war,) B. C. 733—is next 
mentioned’; and directly afters, the death of the king of the 
Messenians, Euphaes, who came to the throne just before 
the siege of Amphea t, and reigned thirteen years—all passed 
in this war with the Lacedemonians. His 18th year, as the 
13th of the war, would be B. C. 731-730. The fifth year of 
Aristodemus, his successor, is next mentioned’, B. C. 726, 
the 18th of the war; and then the 20th of the war* (B. C. 
724), in which Aristodemus died by a voluntary death, after 
relguing siz years, and some months of a seventh’; which 
would be consistent with the date of his accession, assumed 
to have been some time after the first of Gamelion, Atra cyc. 
3277, Feb. 21, B.C. 730: for, in that case, his seventh year 
would have begun to be current the same time after Game- 
lion 1, γα cyc. 32838, Feb. 20, B. C. 724, Upon his death, 
a Στρατηγὸς, Damis (with two colleagues, Cleonnis and Phy- 
leas) was appointed; and directly after the decisive battle 
was fought—in which all of them having fallen, the Messe- 
nians submitted five months afterwards, and, as Pausanias 
adds, towards the end of the year 4: ᾿Απέθανον δὲ οἱ στρατηγοί 
σφισιν ἅπαντες ... TO δὲ ἀπὸ τούτου μῆνας μέν που πέντε μάλιστα 
ἀντέσχον. περὶ δὲ τὸν ἐνιαυτὸν λήγοντα ἐξέλιπον τὴν ᾿Ιθώμην, 
πολεμήσαντες ἔτη τὰ πάντα εἴκοσι, καθὰ καὶ Τυρταίῳ πεποιημένα 
εἰσίν" 

Εἰκοστῷ δ᾽ οἱ μὲν κατὰ πίονα ἔργα λιπόντες 
φεῦγον ᾿Ιθωμαίων ἐκ μεγάλων ὀρέων. 
From another fragment of Tyrtzus’ however >— 
"App αὐτὸν δ᾽ ἐμάχοντ᾽ ἐννεακαίδεκ᾽ ἔτη 
νωλεμέως--- 


it appears that the precise duration of this first war must 


n Cf. Eusebius, Chronicon Arm. q iv. ix. I-5. LA 36 1 
Lat. ad ann. 1274. Ol. ix. 3: Jerome, SPiVia X03 t iv. v. 3, 4. 
ad ann. 1273. Ol. ix.1: Pausanias, iii. τον" ΧΙ: Σ iv. xii. 5. 
xv. I: vi. iii. 46: Strabo, viii. iv. 184. Y iv. xiii. 2. Z iv. xiii. 3. 


οἷν. Ὑ1|: 2: Ρ Ibid. 3. a iv. xiii. 3, 4. b iv. xv. I. 
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have been only nineteen years complete, and part of a twenty- 
eth*. Reckon then nineteen years from Gamelion 1, Aira 
cyc. 8264, Feb. 24, B. C. 743, and you come to Gamelion 1, 
fra cyc. 3288, Feb. 20, B.C. 724: and as the war began in 
the summer (after June 25 at least), B. C. 743, and ended 
five months after a battle fought in the summer also, yet 
περὶ τὸν ἐνιαυτὸν λήγοντα, towards the end of the year for the 
time being, it is manifest its termination must have coincided 
with the end of ASra cyc. 3283—the end of B. C. 724 and 
beginning of B.C. 723. And that would agree with Pausa- 
nias’ date of its close’, Olymp. xiv. 1. “Hv Δάσμων Κορίνθιος 
ἐνίκα στάδιον: Β. Ο. 724-723. The thing however, which it 
is important to observe, is the coincidence between the ter- 
mination of the war in the winter season, and towards the end 
of the current year ; for that necessarily implies that the end 
of the civil year at the time was falling in the winter, as that 
of Aira cyc. 8283 at this time was. 

ii. The second Messenian war is dated“ in the 39th year 
μετὰ ᾿Ιθώμης ἅλωσιν, and Olymp. xxii. 4, “Hv Ἴκαρος Ὕπερη- 
σιεὺς ἐνίκα στάδιον : and, as there were now annual archons at 
Athens, in the archontic year of Tlesias. The Tables exhibit 
the name of Icarius, Olymp. xxii. 1, B.C. 688; and as the 
fourth year of that Olympiad (dated from June 25, B.C. 


* Pausanias has given its chronology also in terms of the Decennial 
archons at Athens; and as the civil year of Athens, like the Messenian of 
this time, was simply the Primitive equable one, the chronology of the 
war in terms of the former should be the same as in terms of the latter. 

It broke out in the fifth year of Ausimedes, son of Aischylus!, and it 
was terminated in the fourth of Hippomenes?: ᾿Αθήνῃσι Μεδοντιδῶν τὴν 
ἀρχὴν ἔτι ἐχόντων τὴν δεκαέτιν, καὶ ἔτους ἹἹππομένει τῆς ἀρχῆς τετάρτου 
ἠνυσμένου---ὙΥὨ] ἢ implies the very end of the fourth year of Hippomenes, 
and therefore the end of the current equable year also. 


Yeari. Fifth of A’simedes, Aira cyc. 3264 


xi. Fifth of his successor 3274 
xvii. First of Hippomenes 3280 
xx. Fourth of Hippomenes 3283 
exeunte. exeunte. 
1 iv. v. 4. 2 iv. ΧΗ 5. 
ὁ iv. xiii. δ. 


ἃ iy. xv. 1. ef. v. xxiv. 1: vi. 3.45: Isocrates, vi. Archidamus, 66: Polyznus, 
i. xv: Polydorus, 1. 
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688), and the 39th year from B.C. 723 ineunte, would both 
meet B.C. 685—we may assume that this was the actual 
date of this second war—sometime after Gamelion 1, Ara 
cyc. 3822, Feb. 11, B.C. 685; and after June 25 the same 
year, but still in the course of the summer *. 

We have then the first year of this second war, and the 
battle of Δέραι, B. C. 685; and then the second year‘, 
B.C. 684; and the thirde, B. C. 683: in which, it would 
seem from the context, as if the Messenians having been be- 
trayed by Aristocrates, retired to Hirah. But as the end of 
this war is dated both Olymp. xxvii. 1, Ἣν ἐνίκα Xudvis Ad- 
κων, and in the archonship of Aristomenes', and also in the 
eleventh year of the siege of Eira‘; it is manifest that this 
siege must have been begun fen years complete before 5. C. 
668—consequently in B.C. 678, the eighth year of this se- 
cond war, not the third. 

That the contest lasted eleven years after the occupation 
of Hira, appears from the testimony of Pausanias himself! : 
᾿Αντήρκεσαν δὲ ὅμως of Μεσσήνιοι, καὶ μετὰ τὴν ἐν Τάφρῳ συμφο- 
ρὰν ἑνί τε καὶ δέκα ἔτεσιν ἀμυνόμενοι. τὸν δὲ χρόνον τῆς πολιορ- 
κίας γενέσθαι τοσοῦτον, δηλοῖ καὶ τάδε ὑπὸ “Pravod™ πεποιημένα 
ἐς τοὺς Λακεδαιμονίους" 

Οὔρεος ἀργεννοῖο περὶ πτύχας ἐστρατόωντο 


’ a” , 
χείματά Te ποίας Te δύω καὶ εἴκοσι πάσας. 


x 


χειμῶνας yap καὶ θέρη κατέλεξε, πόας εἰπὼν τὸν χλωρὸν σῖτον, ἢ 
ὀλίγον πρὸ ἀμητοῦ: so that he understood this note of time 
not of twenty-two winters and summers, equivalent to twenty- 
two years, but of eleven winters and eleven summers, as equi- 


* Eusebius dates the beginning of the second war!, Olymp. xxxvi. 3, 
B. C. 634, Jerome, Olymp. xxxv. 3, B. C. 638, 89 or 85 years after the 
first. Justin? also dates it 80 years after the first. Tyrtzeus dates the 
first war in the time of the grandfathers of those who fought in the 
second, πατέρες matépov—which would not be inconsistent with Pausa- 
nias’ length of the interval between the two, 39 years. The Parian Chro- 
nicle? may be considered to confirm Pausanias, by dating the archonship 
of Tlesias B. C. 682. 


1 Chron. Arm. Lat. cf. Jerome, Chron. 7H shi, EA πὸ 3 Epocha xxxiv. 
€ iv. xv. 2. f Ibid. 4. 8 iv. xvii. 2. h Tbid. 2-6. 
i iv. xxiii. 2. Κι ν. Vil One ΧΧΣ τ- 1 iv. xvii. 6. 


m Of Bene in Crete: Steph. Byz. in Βήνη: Pausanias, iv. i. 4, 6 Bnvatos: 
ἵν, ΝῊ BES Rio. Te 
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valent to eleven years. And as it clearly appears" that Eira 
was reduced at last about the beginning of winter, (Novem- 
ber in the natural year,) it follows that it must have begun 
to be besieged in the spring quarter, just ten years before, 
BG; 678. 

The particulars of the capture are circumstantially re- 
lated®. The account begins on a νὺξ ἀσέληνος P—when there 
was both rain and wind; and it lasts two days and nights 4, 
till the morning of the third day", when the survivors re- 
tired in a body, under Aristomenes, into Arcadia’. And 
that this was just at the beginning of winter, appears from 
the next observation of Pausaniast: ‘Qs δὲ és Κυλλήνην οἱ 
Μεσσήνιοι συνελέχθησαν, τὸν μὲν παρόντα χειμῶνα ἔδοξεν αὐτοῦ 
χειμάζειν ... ἅμα δὲ τῷ ἦρι ἐβουλεύοντο, ποῖ χρὴ σταλῆναι. This 
was the winter οἵ Olymp. xxviii. 1, Β. Ο. 668, which, by the 
common rule of reckoning, would be dated from the Πλειά- 
δων δύσις the same year (November), at which time Eira 
itself must have been taken’: "Ere: πρώτῳ τῆς ὀγδόης τε καὶ 
εἰκοστῆς ᾿Ολυμπιάδος, ἣν ἐνίκα Χιόνις Adxkwv — Autosthenes 
being archon at Athens: consequently before Gamelion 1, 
fara cyc. 38340, Feb. 7, B. C. 667. They settled finally at 
Zancle in Sicily *, Olymp. xxix. (1), Ἣν Χιόνις Λάκων τὸ 
δεύτερον ἐνίκα, Μιλτιάδου παρ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίοις ἄρχοντος. The Tables 
indeed exhibit Chionis for the first time, Olymp. xxix. 1, 
B. C. 664, but the date of this settlement at Zancle will still 
be B.C. 664—four years after the termination of the war. 
The duration of this war consequently was 17 years and four 
or five months; from sometime soon after June 25, B.C. 
685, Ara cyc. 3322, to November, B.C. 668, Afra cyc. 
3339: Ardys reigning in Lydia, Phraortes in Media. 


Section IIlI.—On the Year of Orpheus; and the Annus 
Magnus of Diogenes. 

i. We are told by some of the advocates of Christianity 
that in one of the works ascribed to Orpheus, a theogony of 
365 gods was proposed. Ti yap ὠφέλησεν Ὅμηρον συγγράψαι 
τὸν ᾿Ιλιακὸν πόλεμον .... ἢ ᾿Ορφέα οἱ τριακόσιοι ἑξήκοντα πέντε 


n iv, xx. 1-3: xxi. 1-6. Ο iv. xx. I-xxi. 8. μεν. χα: 2. 
q iv. xxi. 6. τ Tbid. 6-8. TA ΧΕΙ. ΖΣ 2. 
t iv. xxiii. 2. v Ibid. x Tbid. 2-5. VelyeeXxlval, (Cl, παι. 5. 
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θεοί; ovs αὐτὸς ἐπὶ τέλει τοῦ βίου ἀθετεῖ ἐν ταῖς Διαθήκαις αὐτοῦ, 
λέγων ἕνα εἶναι θεόν Σ. So likewise the author of the treatise 
De Monarchia, ascribed to Justin Martyr 4; Μαρτυρήσει δέ 
μοι καὶ ᾿Ορφεὺς, ὁ παρεισάγων τοὺς τριακοσίους ἑξήκοντα θεοὺς ἐν 
τῷ Διαθήκαις ἐπιγραφομένῳ βιβλίῳ, ὁπότε μετανοῶν ἐπὶ τούτῳ 
φαίνεται ἐξ ὧν γράφει: the meaning of which is not that 
these 360 gods were first proposed in the Διαθῆκαι of Or- 
pheus, but that they were again brought forward in that 
work, in order to be disclaimed and repudiated. This doc- 
trine of the multiplicity of gods was retracted in that work, 
in order to bear testimony to the Unity of the Godhead. 
That the author of this treatise states the number of these 
gods at 360, while Theophilus represents it as 365, is merely 
an accidental difference. Theophilus is confirmed by Lactan- 
tius>, who also refers to this dogma of Orpheus: Si eos mul- 
_titudo delectat, non duodecim dicimus, aut trecentos sexa- 
ginta quingue, ut Orpheus, sed innumerabiles esse arguimus 
eorum errores in diversum, qui tam paucos (Deos) putant. 

With respect however to this number itself, there cannot 
be much doubt it was first proposed in imitation of the num- 
ber of days in the Primitive equable year—one god for every 
day. The Arabian year, older than Mahomet, was this Pri- 
mitive equable year also; and the Arabians too, before their 
conversion to Islamism, had as many idols, (the statues of 
which surrounded the Kaaba at Mecca,) as there were days 
in that year. And in like manner, the mystical name of 
Abraxas, (the Supreme Principle of the Theogony of Basi- 
lides the Syrian,) was taken from the number of days in the 
Syrian calendar, which also was the Equable solar year; the 
numerical value of the letters in this name being just equal 
to 365—the number of days in that year. 

We may argue therefore that the Civil year, in the time 
of the author of this Theogonia, must have been the Primi- 
tive equable one; and it will make little difference to that 
conclusion, whether this author was really the Orpheus of 
antiquity, or some of the Greeks of later times who wrote in 
his name. There cannot indeed be much question that most 
of the productions, ascribed to Orpheus, which exist at pre- 


2 Theophilus ad Autolycum, iii. 2. 8 Pag. 37 D. De Monarchia, 2. Daraeye 
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sent, are spurious; yet some things may have come down 
under his name, which were older than the last of the lunar 
corrections among the Greeks. On this subject however, it 
is not necessary for us to enter at large. With regard to 
this particular dogma, as first broached in his Theogony, we 
are told he recalled it in his Διαθῆκαι, or Testaments, ad- 
dressed to his son Muszeus, and supposed to have been the 
last of his productions*. The Θεογονία then of Orpheus was 
one thing, and the Διαθῆκαι were another: and whether the 
former embodied his real opinions or not—it is clear from 
the fragments of the latter, (quoted by Justin Martyr and 
others,) that it bore too clear and distinct a testimony to the 
great truth of the unity of the Deity, not to have been, in all 
probability, the work of some Hellenistic Jew, writing under 
the name of Orpheus. 

il. Speaking of the different opinions of the philosophers 
concerning the measure of the Annus Magnus, Plutarch 
mentions one, according to which it was the product of the 
Primitive civil year and another factor4 : Tov δὲ μέγαν ἐνιαυ- 
τὸν οἱ μὲν ἐν τῇ ὀκταετηρίδι τίθενται, of δ᾽ ἐν TH ἐννεακαιδεκαετη- 
ρίδι, οἱ δ᾽ ἐν τοῖς ἑξήκοντα ἑνὸς δέουσιν. “Ἡράκλειτος ἐκ μυρίων 
ὀκτακισχιλίων ἡλιακῶν, Διογένης ἐκ πέντε καὶ ἑξήκοντα καὶ τρια- 
κοσίων ἐνιαυτῶν τοσούτων ὅσων ὁ κατὰ Ἡράκλειτον ἐνιαυτός" ἄλ- 
λοι δὲ δι᾿ ἐπτακισχιλίων ψοζ΄ (7777) °&. What Diogenes is here 
meant is doubtful, only that he must have been some philo- 
sopher of that name later than Heraclitus; and probably it 
was the Diogenes, commonly described as the Stoic, and the 
Babylonian, the preceptor of Apollodorusf. The peculiar 
standard of his Annus Magnus is remarkable. It was the 
great year of Heraclitus, 18,000 solar or natural years, mul- 
tiplied by the equable of 365 days ; consequently it recognises 
the equable year as the standard of the civil, in contradis- 
tinction to the natural. Indeed, Autolycus, (most probably 
the astronomer so called,) according to Censorinuss, assumed 
the standard of the former year as that of the year of nature 
itself. * 


e Cf. Cyrill. contra Julianum,i- 25 statement is repeated word for word. 
D-26 C, and Justin, 37 Ὁ. 1 Supra, pag. §31, cf. Diog. Laert. vi. 

4 De Placitis, ii. xxxii. ily 81. 

€ Cf. Galen, Opp. xix. 283.15, De & Cf. our Fasti Catholici, i. 73 n. 
Placitis Philosophorum, 16—where this 
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Secrion 1V.—On the Sphere of Thales. 


The chronology of the life of Thales is involved in much 
uncertainty ; and neither the date of his birth, nor that of 
his death, nor the length of his life, has come down to pos- 
terity, uniformly represented. Yet it may be assumed that 
he was both alive, and probably in his acme, (i. 6. 80 or 40 
years old,) B. C. 601. 

It is agreed that he visited Egypt, and if so, no doubt 
early in his life; because he went thither in search of know- 
ledge, especially of philosophical and scientific knowledge. 
We do not know that -he ever visited Babylon, or studied 
under the Chaldees. And though the date of his visit to 
Egypt is not found anywhere at present, we may sup- 
pose it must have been made before B. C. 601 at least ; 
and consequently some time in the reign of Psammetichus, 
B. C. 670-616 8, or in that of Necos, his son, B. C. 616-601 
or 600. 

The Egyptian kings, of the dyuasty of Psammetichus, were 
patrons of the Greeks ; and in particular of the Ionic Greeks, 
to whose assistance Psammetichus was indebted for his esta- 
blishment on the throne’. A Grecian colony was planted by 
this king at Naucratis; which, in after times, was one of the 
most flourishing cities of Egypt: and both he and his succes- 
sors maintained a body of Grecian mercenaries, on which 
they appear to have relied for their personal security, much 
more than on the native soldiery, the two military castes of 
the Egyptians. It is therefore not improbable that the 
Egyptian priests also would be as favourably disposed to- 
wards the Greeks, and especially the Ionic Greeks, during 
the reign of Psammetichus, and that of his successors, as 
they ever were before the era of the Ptolemies. Besides 
which, Thales, though a native of Miletus, yet, according to 
Herodotus », and to others of the ancients', was of Phoeni- 
cian extraction; and the asterism of Helike, or the Lesser 
Bear, by which, instead of the Great Bear, or Cynosura, the 
Pheenicians (the Tyrians and Sidonians) preferred to steer 


& Fasti Cath. ii, 544-550. ticwn Astron. ii. ii.: Clemens, Alex. 
hee ἘΞ shee hee ΕΥ̓ 

ΒΕ Be 9 cae Strom. i. xiv. § 62. pag. 45, 46. 

1 Diogenes, 1.1.22. ef. Hyginus, Poe- 
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their ships, (perhaps. because it was first pointed out by a 
countryman of their own,) is attributed to him. 

Kai τῆς ἀμάξης ἐλέγετο σταθμησάσθαι 

τοὺς ἀστερίσκους, 7) πλέουσι Φοίνικες *. 
And this oriental parentage of Thales might be an additional 
recommendation of him in particular, to the notice and fa- 
your of the priests of Egypt. 

The name of no astronomer (ἀστρολόγος) among the Greeks, 
who can be regarded as a real and historical character, is on 
record, older than that of Thales. nopides, Pythagoras, 
Cleostratus, Empedocles, and even Hesiod, were younger than 
he; and Chiron, to whom a sphere has certainly been attri- 
buted, as Chiron the Centuar can be treated only as a fabulous 
personage, though as Chiron the Thessalian he might have 
had a real existence!. Thales was the first of the Greek 
astronomers known to history: and so was he represented in 
the epigram upon his statue ™— 

Τόνδε Θαλῆν Μίλητος las θρέψασ᾽ ἀνέδειξεν 
ἀστρολόγον πάντων πρεσβύτατον σοφίᾳ. 

And there was once in existence a work entitled Ναυτικὴ 
ἀστρολογία, and (as we collect from Plutarch") written in 
verse, attributed to him: Οὐδ᾽ ἀστρολογίαν ἀδοξοτέραν ἐποίη- 
σαν ot περὶ Apiotapyor καὶ Τιμόχαριν καὶ ᾿Αρίστυλλον καὶ “In- 
παρχον, καταλογάδην γράφοντες, ἐν μέτροις πρότερον Εὐδόξου καὶ 
Ἡσιόδου καὶ Θαλοῦ γραψάντων, εἴγε Θαλῆς ἐποίησεν ὡς ἀληθῶς 
εἰπεῖν τὴν αὐτῷ ἀναφερομένην ἀστρολογίαν. And though it ap- 
pears from this passage itself that the genuineness of this 
work was suspected in Plutarch’s time, and it appears from 
the life by Diogenes °, that some of the ancients ascribed it 
to Phocus of Samos; yet that the attention of Thales was 
directed to the subject of astronomy, and that he did leave 
something behind him on that subject, known to be genuine, 
cannot be doubted. 

And of this kind was the Spurs attributed to him. It 
appears to have been handed down traditionally concerning 
Thales, that he was the first of the Greeks who delineated 


k Callimachus, Fragm. xciy. cf. Dio-  Catholici, iii. 384. 430: iv. 134. 
genes Laertius, Thales, ii. 23, Aratus, m 1,1, sect. vill. 34. 
Phenomena, 36-39, and the Scholia : Ὁ De Pythiz Oraculis, xviil. 
Achilles Tatius, Isagoge, i. 123 C. Oi. i, I. § 23. 


1 See supra, vol. v. 171, and Fasti 
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the course of the sun in the heavens, on an artificial prin- 
ciple; that is, he was the first author of a parapegma or 
sphere, for practical purposes. The solid sphere, as contra- 
distinguished to the hollow one, (a much later invention, at- 
tributed to Archimedes.) is assigned by Cicero to Thales P ; 
and though there is no distinct allusion to his sphere in his 
Life by Diogenes, yet, we hope to see by and by, it is vir- 
tually recognised even in that. CiceroP opposed the sphere 
of Thales to that of Eudoxus and Aratus, as something the 
same in kind, but different in particular; the difference con- 
sisting in this, that the former wanted the accompaniment of 
stars, which made part of the latter. And as the stars of the 
sphere, described by Eudoxus and Aratus, were simply those 
of the zodiac. it follows from this distinction that the Sphere 
of Thales must have represented the Heliptic, but not the 
Zodiac. It contained the signs, but not the zodiacal figures 
or constellations: and improbable as this may appear at first 
sight, it is far from impossible. The history of the Sphere of 
antiquity has never yet been known; nor, in fact, could have 
been, without a knowledge of that of the Phcenix Period, 
which (if we may be allowed to state the simple truth with- 
out offence) has been first brought to light in the first Part 
of this present work 4. 

It has been shewn in our Fasti Catholici® that there was a 
Primitive sphere, as well as a Primitive calendar; that men 
were as familiar from the first with the division of the ecliptic 
into signs, as with that of the year into months: and that 
this Primitive sphere was nothing but the ecliptic itself, and 
its component parts. It was in no sense as yet the same 
with the zodiac, or the signs of the ecliptic represented by 
animal figures, and called by corresponding names ; nor were 
its component parts, any more than those of the calendar, 
distinguished as yet, except by number, and the order of suc- 
cession. The Scriptural name of the sphere in this Primitive 
sense was Mazzaroth or Mazzaloth 5, (οἶκοι, domicilia, or cham- 
bers, i.e. of the sun, in his annual circuit of the heavens :) 
and this Mazzaroth sphere of Scripture was the tropical 
sphere in its simplest and most abstract form, and liable per 
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se to no difference from itself, at one time in comparison of 
another, except what was simply the effect of Precession. 
That is, the first and most cardinal incidence in this Primi- 
tive sphere being supposed the mean vernal equinox, in the 
year of the Mosaic Creation, B. C. 4004, and the proper Ju- 
lian date of the mean vernal equinox, of that time, (the first 
day in this natural year,) to have been April 25 at midnightt, 
neither the first day of this year, in the sense of the mean 
vernal equinox perpetually, nor the epoch of this Primitive 
‘sphere, nor the Julian date and exponent of both, vear by 
year, was liable to any change, except in proportion to the 
difference between the mean natural and the mean Julian 
year perpetually. 

Accordingly, this first and cardinal incidence, which A. M. 
1, B. C. 4004, was falling (for the primary meridianv) on 
April 25 at midnight—A. M. 2158, B. C. 1847, just 2157 
years afterwards, was found to be falling on April 8, as nearly 
as possible at mean noon *, for the same meridian, or for any 
other, (like the meridian of Heliopolis in Egypt,) which dif- 
fered only slightly from it. And this year, A. M. 2158, B.C. 
1847, distinguished by this coincidence, was assumed by the 
ancient Egyptians as the first year in the decursus of the 
entire series of their Phoenix cycles; and this Julian term 
April 8, the date of the mean vernal equinox for the year in 
question, as their proper Julian epoch of origination: only 
that being treated from the first as an integral period of 24 
hours of mean time, which terminated April 8 at mean noon, 
it was set back to April 7 at mean noon. This year was also 
the first of the oldest type of the Julian calendar among the 
Egyptians; only as reckoned from the first of Thoth in the 
current year of the Equable cera, Nov. 18 at midnight, B.C, 
1848y: and therefore, in all probability, it was also the date 
of the discovery of the mean Julian year itself; or, at least, 
of the application by the Egyptians of the principle of the 
mean Julian reckoning to any form of the Civil calendar. 

Now this Julian term, April 7 at mean noon, reckoned 


Ὁ See our F. Catholici, iii. 199—iv. | Prolegomena, cxiii: and cf. F.C. iv. 
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from March 24 at mean noon, would count as the /ifteenth ; 
and if March 24 at mean noon, A. M. 2158, B. C. 1847, had 
been assumed as the Julian date of the first degree in such 
an abstract conception of the sphere of nature as the sphere 
of Mazzaroth, April 7 at mean noon, it is evident, must have 
been assumed at the same time as the Julian representative 
of the fifteenth degree. And if a tropical sphere had been 
laid down at the same time in the first degree of its own no- 
tation (i.e. the point of the mean vernal equinox, the 0° 0’ 0” 
of the tropical sphere), its Julian date of origination must 
have been assumed as April 7 at mean noon also; and while 
it was taking its rise in the first degree of its own graduation, 
it would be setting out in the fifteenth of that of the sphere 
of Mazzaroth. 

Now ¢his is the combination of spheres which was actually 
made in Egypt at this very time—that of a tropical or move- 
able sphere with a fixed and invariable one like the sphere of 
Mazzaroth; the first degree of the former being assumed 
in the fifteenth of the latter; the point of intersection com- 
mon to both being ¢his of the mean vernal equinox; the 
Julian date common to the first degree of the one, and to 
the fifteenth of the other alike, being the Julian date of the 
mean vernal equinox (for the proper meridian) of the time 
being—only as cyclically reckoned, according to a positive 
rule, from April 7 at mean noon to April 8 at mean noon, 
A. M. 2158, B.C. 1847. 

The idea which the Egyptians appear to have conceived at 
this time? was that of a celestial calendar, Julian in principle 
and Julian in details perpetually ; constantly attached to the 
same Julian term, March 24 at mean noon, and cyclically 
reckoned every three years at 365 days and nights, and every 
fourth at 366, and intended to be ever after the Julian repre- 
sentative of the sphere of Mazzaroth. And along with the 
idea of this Julian sphere of Mazzaroth they conceived also 
that of a tropical sphere, which should bear date perpetually 
from the point of the mean vernal equinox, in the first degree 
of the sphere of nature, and in the corresponding degree of 
the sphere of Mazzaroth—whether the first in ¢hat sphere, or 
some other—the Julian epoch of which should be the Julian 
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date of the mean vernal equinox, for the proper meridian 
perpetually; lable consequently to be affected by Precession, 
and to recede on the epoch of origination in proportion to 
the difference between the mean natural and the mean Julian 
year—and from one degree in the sphere of Mazzaroth to 
another. 

This calendar of Mazzaroth, as originally conceived and 
laid down, B.C. 1847, was exhibited in our Fasti Catholici ἃ, 
and the scheme there proposed was calculated to represent it 
perpetually ; only that after B.C. 672, all its dates would 
require to be lowered one term in the Julian notation—the 
first, from March 24 at mean noon to March 23 at mean 
noon, and all the rest in the same proportion». It was as 
applicable to the idea of such a calendar, A.M. 1, B.C. 
4004, as A.M. 2158, B.C. 1847; except that, as carried 
back, according to one and the same rule of administration 
from the latter of these epochs to the former, its first term, 
A. M. 1, B. C. 4004, would require to be assumed April 24 
at mean noon, just as much as A. M. 2158, B.C. 1847, April 
7 at mean noon. In other words, this Julian representation 
of the sphere of Mazzaroth, which first came into existence 
A.M. 2158, B.C. 1847, might have been regarded and treated 
even then as the Julian type of the primitive sphere at the 
beginning of things; and its first month (the Krion de facto 
of B. Ο. 1847,) March 24 at mean noon, to April 24 at mean 
noon, as the /ast month of the same sphere, A. M. 1, B.C. 
4004—as the Ichthyon de facto of the beginning of things. 

The plan too, which was actually carried into effect, in 
conformity to these ideas, A. M. 2158, B.C. 1847, was that 
of laying down the cardinal points of the tropical sphere, and 
especially the first and most important of all, in the sphere 
of Mazzaroth, with all possible care and exactness, according 
to the actual relations of one of these spheres to the other, 
existing at the time. And that having once been done, in 
this manner, and on this first occasion, these relations were 
to be treated as something fixed, and incapable of change, 
for a certain interval of time, but no Jonger. And the inter- 
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val so assumed in this first instance, and intended to be as- 
sumed ever after, was the proper period of the Phoenix cycle, 
500 mean natural, and 500 mean Julian, years. And at the 
end of this interval, these relations were to be revised and 
readjusted to the truth of nature, with the same care and ac- 
curacy as at first, for another period of 500 years of both 
kinds ; and so on perpetually. For there was nothing in the 
nature of this process to prevent its being repeated any 
number of times; and, as we have seen in our Fasti Catho- 
lici¢, there is good reason to believe that, when the Egyp- 
tians conceived their original idea of this kind, they contem- 
plated the realisation of a great period of 48,000 mean natural 
or mean Julian years, 96 Phoenix cycles, and 96 types or 
editions of the sphere: in the course of which the tropical 
sphere should make an entire revolution of the sphere of 
Mazzaroth, from a given point of origination to the same 
again. 

The standard of the mean natural year, assumed in this 
Pheenix period, (as we discover, from the analysis of the 
period itself4,) was exactly the same as that of our own 
Fasti, 365 d. 5 h. 48 m. 50sec. 24 thirds of mean solar time, 
or 365:24225 days. It followed of necessity from this as- 
sumption, that mean tropical time in this period must recede 
on mean Julian in the same, at the rate of 3 days 21 hours 
every period exactly. Consequently, if the first degree of 
the tropical sphere at the beginning of the jirst such period 
was falling in the fifteenth degree of the sphere of Mazzaroth, 
at the beginning of the second it would be found falling in 
the twelfth degree, and at the beginning of the ¢hird in the 
eighth. And these incidences of one of these spheres on the 
other, as matters of fact, are historically attested. The an- 
cients have handed down the fact of the existence of each of 
three spheres, at different times; the first and oldest, laid 
down, as they describe it, in quintisdecimis partibus; the 
next to that in point of antiquity laid down in duodecimis 
partibus ; the third and latest, laid down in octavis partibus¢. 
And all writers, in modern times, on this subject of the as- 
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tronomy of antiquity, have been aware of these distinctions, 
as matters of fact, though no one has yet understood what 
was really meant by them, nor consequently how they were 
to be explained. The first of these spheres was the original 
combination of the tropical sphere with the sphere of Mazza- 
roth, the type of the epoch, B.C. 1847. The second was 
the first revision of the original combination, at the end of 
the first cycle of 500 years, the type of the second Phoenix 
period, B.C. 1347. The third was the revision of this second 
type, at the end of the second cycle of 500 years, or rather 
(for special reasons, which we explained in our Fasti Catho- 
licif,) one year earlier, B. C. 848 instead of B.C. 847. No 
revision of the sphere, later than this second, has been made 
known by testimony in any form or shape. No sphere is 
anywhere discoverable at present but that of this epoch, 
B. C. 848. Nor in fact did tradition, even among the Egyp- 
tians, perpetuate the memory of more than three Phoenix 
periods, as regularly observed and noted; nor consequently 
of more than three editions of the sphere—one for each ἕ, 
These three editions and publications of the sphere, among 
the Egyptians, were distinguished also by three very import- 
ant coincidences, which served to discriminate them asunder, 
one for each ; the first, that along with that edition, the Lunar 
Mansions of antiquity, having been previously digested and 
laid down on the ecliptic, were published alsoh; the second, 
that along with the second edition, the Signs of the Ecliptic 
were first made public under proper names, and these the 
names of the Zodiac of the sphere respectively:; the third, 
that along with the third edition of the sphere, Figures corre- 
sponding to these names were first laid down on the sphere, 
and published alsok. So that, from B.C. 1847 to B.C. 
1347, the ancient Egyptians, by means of this combination of 
the two spheres, the tropical and the sphere of Mazzaroth, 
had the ecliptic and the signs, but not yet the zodiac; from 
B.C. 1847 to B.C. 848 they had the ecliptic and the signs 
as before, and under the zodiacal names, but not yet with the 
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zodiacal figures; from B.C. 848 downwards they had all 
these things at once. And ¢/is was that resulting and final 
state of the sphere, (the sphere of nature, as adjusted for the 
last time to the sphere of Mazzaroth, and embodying all 
those other distinctions and accompaniments, of the Lunar 
Mansions, the Zodiac, and the like, under proper and charac- 
teristic names of their own,) which passed out of Egypt into 
all parts of the ancient world—the sphere, which has de- 
scended to our own times, and mutatis mutandis retains the 
impression stamped upon it B.C. 848, at the present day ; 
and from which, even as it exists at present, by making the 
necessary allowance for the effect of Precession and proper 
motion, an astronomer would have no difficulty in recover- 
ing even the type of the epoch, B.C. 848, exactly as it issued 
at that time from the hands of the Egyptians. 

It follows that from B.C. 848 downwards the Egyptians 
had Three types of the Sphere, that of B.C. 1847, that of 
B.C. 1847, and that of B. C. 847 or 848 respectively ; any of 
which they might shew to the strangers who came among 
them, as they thought best. And though none of these, but 
the third, (that of the epoch of B.C. 848,) could have been 
the actual type of the heavens, (nor even that for more than 
500 years after the epoch,) and if they dealt candidly with 
those who visited them, they could not have professed to 
shew them any of these types as the true one, but the third; 
yet it would be in their power, without deceiving their vi- 
sitors, to shew them even this Third type, simply in the. 
form of the first, that is, of the ecliptic and the signs, and no- 
thing more; or simply in the form of the second, the ecliptic 
and the signs under zodiacal names, but without the zodiacal 
figures. Nor can it be taken for granted, that in imparting 
their secrets of this kind, to those who came among them for 
information, they would deal openly and ingenuously with 
them, or with all alike: for we ourselves have shewn”, that 
they must have purposely imposed upon Eudoxus, with a 
sphere 1000 years old in his time—the sphere of B.C. 848, 
with the zodiacal figures and names, set back to B.C. 1347. 

It is most important however to observe, that within 50 
years of the last revision of the sphere, (i. 6. B.C. 798,) a 
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complete revolution in the theory and the administration of 
the Pheenix period took place in Egypt; by the introduction 
of a doctrine, which appears to have been invented in Chal- 
dea, but with some modifications of their own was bor- 
rowed by the Egyptians from the Chaldzans—the doctrine 
of the alternate Retrogression of the cardinal points, both 
in the sphere of Mazzaroth and in the sphere of nature, 
at one time in antecedentia, and the alternate Progression of 
the same points at another time in consequentia. Of this 
doctrine we gave the best account which we could, in the 
first part of this work of ours"; but further inquiry and 
consideration has satisfied us since, that according to the 
true account of the theory in question, (in its Egyptian form 
at least,) it should have been somewhat differently repre- 
sented °; viz. that, while the first point of the tropical sphere 
was receding from the eighth degree of the sphere of Maz- 
zaroth to the first, the first point in the sphere of Mazzaroth 
also was receding from the first degree to the 353rd; and 
that, when the former returned from the first degree in its 
own sphere to the eighth, the latter returned from the 353rd 
in the sphere of Mazzaroth to the first: on which principle, 
the original and normal distance of the first point of the two 
spheres from each other respectively, according to the com- 
bination of both made B. C. 848, would be maintained per- 
petually. There never could be more, or less, than eight 
terms in the graduation, and eight terms in the Julian nota- 
tion, common to both, between a given point in the one, and 
the corresponding point in the other: and wheresoever the 
first degree of the sphere of Mazzaroth, at a given time, was 
falling in the former, and on whatsoever day in the latter, 
the first in the tropical at the same time must have been 
falling eight terms higher in the one, and eight days later in 
the other. 

The rate of this Retrogression and Progression was assumed 
at one degree in longitude, and one day in time, in 80 years; 
and that assumption must have implied that the mean si- 
dereal year and the mean Julian year, in the opinion of the 
authors of this theory, were the same: and there was one 
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sidereal year, with which the Egyptians from long and atten- 
tive observation were most familiar, the year of Sirius, of 
which that hypothesis might have been assumed with truthP. 
And though such assumptions as these in general would 
have been incredible, of the first authors of the Phoenix cycle 
and period, B. C. 1847, they would not be so of their succes- 
sors in the administration of this cycle, one thousand years 
later. The astronomy of antiquity did not rest, like the mo- 
dern, on observation, as well as on theory, or on observation 
and theory mutually correcting and improving each other, 
but solely on authority, on tradition, on prescription; and 
length of time, to which modern astronomy owes its gradual 
perfection, was only the more likely @ priori to corrupt the 
ancient4: so that no absurdity, no assumption, however 
contrary to the first principles of the Phcenix theory, even 
among the Egyptians themselves, 1050 years after the first 
institution of the cycle, if confirmed by competent testimony, 
ought to be set down as incredible. 

According to this new doctrine therefore, the cardinal 
points, 160 years after B.C. 798-797, i. e. B. C. 638-637, 
would be supposed to have fallen back two days; in addition 
to which, one day more would have to be taken into account 
after B.C. 672, for the depression of the epoch of origination 
of the whole series of Julian terms, from April 25 down- 
wards‘; so that on the whole, for the third period of 80 years, 
B. C. 638-558, including the lifetime of Thales himself, the 
cardinal dates of the sphere in the Julian notation would re- 
quire to be assumed three terms lower than those of origina- 
tion. The first of Zygon, for instance, in the calendar of 
Mazzaroth, which B.C. 848 or 798 was Sept. 23, B.C. 638 or 
637, would require to be assumed September 20; and the 
mean autumnal equinox, in the eighth degree of the sphere 
of Mazzaroth, which B.C. 848 or 798 was September 30, 
B. C. 638 or 637 must have been assumed September 27. 

Now there is still in existence something like proof that 
Thales’ date of the mean autumnal equinox was actually 
September 27, though the mean autumnal equinox for his 
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time, (assumed to have been B.C. 601,) was more truly Sep- 
tember 28, and the true September 29. It is a curious coin- 
cidence, (as we had occasion to remark in the xviith Disser- 
tation s,) that the oldest sidereal observations among the 
Greeks, were three, of the same phenomenon, the cosmical 
setting of the Pleiads—the first ascribed to Thales, the next 
to Hesiod, the third to Anaximander: and as we also ob- 
served, no explanation of this fact is so probable as the con- 
nection of this particular sidereal phenomenon with an event 
so interesting to the Greeks of all subsequent times, (and 
especially to those who lived nearest to the time of the 
Trojan war, and at no great distance from the scene of the 
action of the Iliad,) as the capture of Troy, the date of which 
tradition had handed down as that of this phenomenon. 

Now the date of this phenomenon for the latitude of the 
ancient Troy, and the epoch of B.C. 1181, having been Oc- 
tober 19¢; let us assume the age of Thales, 600 years later, 
B.C. 601. In 600 years the precession of the mean sidereal 
year, of the standard of our Tables’, on the mean Julian 
year, would amount to 3 days, 19 ἢ. 35 m. 40-5 sec.; and 
might be assumed at four days: on which principle a given 
sidereal phenomenon, which for a given latitude, B. C. 1181, 
was happening October 19, for the same latitude, B.C. 601, 
would be happening October 23, and for any other latitude, 
greater or less than that, proportionally later or earlier. And 
a difference of 1° 5’ in latitude making a difference of a day 
in the Julian date of a given phenomenon of that kind *, and 
the latitude of the ancient Miletus being two degrees less 
than that of the ancient Troy, if the date of this phenomenon, 
for the latter, B. C. 601 was October 23, for the former it must 
have been October 21. 

Now October 21 is the 25th day from September 27: and 
Pliny the elder y distinctly asserts that Thales determined 
the cosmical setting of the Pleiads to the 25th day after the 
autumnal equinox. He does not say 25 days after it, which 
might have been understood of the 25th day exclusive of 
that of the equinox itself, but to the 25th day; which can 
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mean only the 25th inclusive of it. Petavius calculated this 
phenomenon for B.C. 601 and the latitude of Miletus2; and 
found it October 22, the 25th day from September 28, the 
date of the autumnal equinox the same year, according to 
him; though the true A. E., B. C. 601, must have fallen 
September 29. This calculation however would be ade- 
quate to prove that if Thales’ observation of the same phe- 
nomenon for the same latitude was true to nature, he also 
must have determined it to October 22 or October 21 *. And 
the latter of these being assumed as the date to which he ac- 
tually determined it, and as the 25th day from the autumnal 
equinox also, the date of the equinox itself must have been 
September 27—that is, exactly the same which was assigned 
it in the Sphere of Mazzaroth, all through the third period 
of 80 years, from B.C. 798—the period commensurate with 
the lifetime, and certainly with the acme, of Thales. 

Let us therefore proceed to consider some scattered notices, 
which occur in Diogenes Laertius’ Life of Thales ; and whe- 
ther those also are not to be explained by means of his 
sphere. 

1. Τάς τε ὥρας τοῦ ἐνιαυτοῦ φασιν αὐτὸν εὑρεῖν, καὶ εἰς τριακο- 
σίας ἑξήκοντα πέντε ἡμέρας διελεῖν ἃ. If the first part of this 
statement means that, before the time of Thales, the Greeks 
knew nothing of the distinctions, or the lengths, of the sea- 
sons, it would be contradictory to other well-ascertained 
facts. But if it is understood of those distinctions, and 


* By calculation, from our own Tables, and after the manner, examples 
of which have been given in other instances of the same kind, we find, for 
the ancient Miletus, (lat. 37° 25’ N. long. 32m. 13s. west of Jerusalem,) 
B.C. 601, 7 Tauri on the meridian, 
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latitude and meridian in question. B. C. 601. 
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those lengths, in the natural year, relatively to the calendar 
of Mazzaroth; there may be nothing inconsistent in it. 
Thales of Miletus might have been the first who made the 
Greeks acquainted with the Tropical Sphere, as adjusted to 
the Sphere of Mazzaroth; especially on those principles, 
which were first proposed in theory, and applied in practice, 
B. C. 798. 

The latter part of the same statement seems to imply that 
the sum of the lengths of these seasons in the year of Thales 
was 365 days—1i.e. the length of the natural year itself was 
365 days. But though there were astronomers among the 
Greeks, even later than Thales, who did so assume it, (for 
instance, Autolycus, circ. B. C. 300,) it is not credible that 
Thales, much less the Egyptians, from whom (according to 
Diogenes in this same part of his life) he learnt all that he 
knew on these subjects, could have fallen into such a mis- 
take. The true explanation of the statement is the fact, 
which had long been forgotten in Diogenes’ time, that before 
the first lunar correction, B. C. 592, the civil year of the 
Greeks everywhere was the Primitive equable year of 365 
days; and this being liable to recede on the mean natural 
almost at the same rate as on the mean Julian, it was a 
matter of universal interest and importance in Thales’ time, 
to lay down the relations of this Primitive equable year to 
the natural in such a manner, that the ingresses of the latter 
might be readily found in the former for any length of time. 
And it so happened that, in the time of Thales, the preexist- 
ing civil year itself was falling in a manner favourable for 
this adjustment. Let it be assumed that fis time was Altra 
Cyclica 3405, B.C. 602. The Primitive Thoth was then 
bearing date Jan. 22 at midnight—only one day later than 
the Hydron or Aquarius of Mazzaroth, Jan. 21; and even 
that difference would disappear after February, B.C. 601. 
The Primitive equable year then was now almost on a par 
with the year of Mazzaroth ; and nothing could have been 
easier than to adjust one of them to the other, and to con- 
trive the means of determining their relations to each other, 
for any length of time to come. 

ll. Πρῶτος δὲ καὶ τὴν ἀπὸ τροπῆς ἐπὶ τροπὴν πάροδον εὗρε Ὁ. 

b i. 1. iii 24. 
Tt2 
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This sapodos—passage or interval—must mean one of two 
things; either the interval from one solstice to the other, 
(i.e. half the natural year,) or the interval from one of the 
solstices to the same again—i. 6. the length of the whole na- 
tural year: and with the light reflected on this statement by 
the preceding, we may venture to say its meaning must 
be—That Thales defined the length of the natural year from 
one of the solstitial points to the same again. The question 
is then, From which? We have no hesitation in answering, 
From the summer solstice. The Greeks, ever since the time 
of Pelops, and Hercules, and Theseus, as we have scen, had 
reasons, peculiar to themselves, for preferring the summer 
solstice to any other of the cardinal points, as the beginning 
of the celestial year. The Greek sphere of later times was 
graduated from the first point of Karkinon, instead of the 
first of Krion®; and this common character of every later 
edition of the sphere among them may well be supposed to 
have distinguished the first ; if it was not, in every other in- 
stance, the effect of the precedent set by the first. 

Thales at least would have two reasons for fixing upon 
this natural term as the epoch of his own sphere ; one, that 
this was the nearest to the epoch of the Sothiacal calendar of 
his own time, July 21 and 204; the other, that it was the 
nearest also to the date of the Genitura Mundi, and the 
epoch of the new Phoenix period of 640 years, substituted 
for the original one of 500, August 8, B.C. 798°. In our 
opinion therefore no inference, concerning his sphere, could 
be more probable than this—that its στήριγμα, its zero, or 
epoch, was the first degree of Cancer, the first of Karkinon 
in the calendar of Mazzaroth, June 23 or 21; and the date of 
the summer solstice laid down in it, was June 30 or June 28: 
the former in each of these instances, the normal date of that 
kind, the latter, the nominal one in Thales’ time. 

ili. Κατά τινας δὲ δύο μόνα συνέγραψε, περὶ τροπῆς καὶ ἰσημε- 
ρίας, τὰ ἄλλα καταληπτὰ εἷναι δοκιμάσας. At first sight this 
passage might appear to be corrupt; and the proper reading 
to be—Ta ἄλλα ἀκατάληπτα εἶναι δοκιμάσας : in which case δο- 


© See our Fasti Catholici, ii. 71: iii. iv. 171 564. 
280sqq. Also our Origines Kalendarize e Ibid. iv. 439-498. Also Origines 
Italice, li. 502. Kalendariz Italicz, ii. 492-508. 


4 See our Fasti Catholici, iii. 36 sqq.: Τα 1.11} 25: 
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κιμάσας must have had the sense of “ ascertained,” ‘ proved 
or put to the test by inquiry and proof of some kind :” and 
the passage would assert in general that Thales had confined 
his attention to two points in the natural year only, the tro- 
pics and the equinoxes, because he had ascertained by com- 
petent inquiry and proofs of the fact, that nothing else could 
be certainly determined. But there is no authority for this 
correction of the text; nor has any editor yet ventured to 
make it: and if the words are to be taken as they stand, the 
sense will be—That Thales defined no part of the natural 
year, in terms, but the two tropics and the two equinoxes ; 
having thought it better that every thing else, (all the subdi- 
visions of the year,) through each of the quarters, should be 
assumed according to circumstances. For though δοκιμάσας 
could never with propriety have simply the same meaning as 
δόξας or νομίσας in Greek, ratus or opinatus in Latin; it may 
have that of preferring, on good grounds, and after due con- 
sideration, thinking better, τὰ the sense of deliberate pre- 
dilection. 

It appears to us that the sphere of Thales might have been 
spoken of and described in these terms; if it was known to 
have laid down nothing in terms of the Primitive equable 
year but the four quarters of the calendar of Mazzaroth: 
and, in our opinion, the explanation both of this last state- 
ment, and of the two preceding ones, is probably to be found 
in the following facts: 1. That this sphere, traced up to its 
origin, was simply the normal state of the tropical sphere in 
combination with that of Mazzaroth, according to the Type 
of both in conjunction, laid down in Egypt, B. C. 798= 
B.C. 672. iu. That it was graduated from the summer sol- 
stice, and its first term was the summer solstitial date in the 
sphere of Mazzaroth of the Type in question, June 30; and 
its other principal terms, (the other ingresses of the same 
Type,) were the autumnal equinox, Sept. 29, the winter sol- 
stice, December 29, and the vernal equinox, March 30. 
11. It was probably digested and published B.C. 602, in the 
first year of the Sothiacal cycle of leap year, when June 30 
was falling on Mecheir 10; but it was probably also set back 
to B.C. 638, the first year of the same cycle likewise, and 
the first year of the third period of 80 years, from the epoch 
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of B.C. 798 (the period current in the lifetime of Thales), 
when June 30 was falling on Mecheir 1. iv. That these four 
points were probably the only ones laid down positively, that 
is, as epochs, or fixed and invariable terms of their kind; the 
actual ingresses at a given time (as those of the tropical year) 
being left to be assumed according to circumstances ; 1. e. 
(as it will now be understood) in proportion to the recession 
of the equable on the natural year, one day in four years, or 
twenty days in eighty years. 

Thales had too much common sense and sagacity not to 
perceive that the formal Type of the combination of these 
two spheres, the sphere of nature and the sphere of Mazza- 
roth, was that of the epoch; and that the relations of either 
to the other, which held good de facto at that time, must be 
regarded ever after as holding good in theory perpetually. 
We conclude then that the abstract Type of Ais sphere too 
was that of the tropical, as laid down in the sphere of Mazza- 
roth, Bb. C. 848 or B. C. 798 -- Β. C. 672; 1. 6. in octavis par- 
tibus : but without the zodiacal figures, though it might have 
had the zodiacal names of the signs. Its actual dates were 
probably those of the epoch, as since affected by the Regres- 
sion—from B.C. 798 to B. C. 638—that is, two terms in 
each instance less than at first; and very possibly it was 
calculated only for one Period of 80 years, that which began 
B. C. 638, and was still current when it was published, B. C. 
602. <Apollodorus dated the birth of Thales Olymp. xxxv. ], 
B. C. 640-639: Phlegon of Tralles, according to Suidas, 
supposed him to have been already in his acme, Olymp. 
xxxvil, B.C. 632-631. These differences might be explained, 
if his sphere was actually published B.C. 602—which Apol- 
lodorus on that account might consider the date of his acme, 
30 or 40 years after his birth; yet was actually set back to 
B. C. 688—which Phlegon, mistaking for the date of its 
publication, might also consider the date of the acme of its 
author *. 


* Θαλῆς]. Ἐξαμύου καὶ Κλεοβουλίνης, Μιλήσιος. ὡς δὲ Ἡρόδοτος, 
Φοῖνιξ. γεγονὼς πρὸ Κροίσου, ἐπὶ τῆς λε΄ ᾽Ολυμπιάδος, κατὰ δὲ Φλέγοντα 
γνωριζόμενος ἤδη ἐπὶ τῆς ζ΄ (λζ). ἔγραψε περὶ μετεώρων ἐν ἔπεσι, περὶ ἰση- 
μερίας, καὶ ἄλλα πολλά ἐτελεύτησε δὲ γηραιὸς θεώμενος γυμνικὸν ἁγῶνα, 

1 Suidas. 
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Section V.—On the Eclipse of Thales. 


The Ecliptic Period of 223 lunations, 6585 mean solar 
days, and seven or eight hours of one more, 18 equable 


πιληθεὶς δὲ ὑπὸ TOU ὄχλου, kal ἐκλυθεὶς ὑπὸ τοῦ καύματος. πρῶτος δὲ Θαλῆς 
τὸ τοῦ σοφοῦ ἔσχεν ὄνομα 2---Θαλῆς ᾿Εξαμύου Μιλήσιος 3.... εὗρε γὰρ τὸν 
ἥλιον ἔκλειπειν ἐξ ὑποδρομῆς σελήνης, καὶ μικρὰν ἄρκτον αὐτὸς ἔγνω, καὶ τὰς 
τροπὰς πρῶτος Ἑλλήνων K, τ. . ἐπαιδεύθη ἐν Αἰγύπτῳ ὑπὸ τῶν ἱερέων... 
ἐτελεύτησε δὲ... γηραιὸς, γυμνικὸν ἀγῶνα θεώμενος, ὑπὸ καύματος ἐκλυθείς--- 
Θαλῆς ὁ Μιλήσιος, φυσικὸς πρῶτος "Ἑλλήνων γεγονὼς, περὶ τροπῶν ἡλίου 
καὶ ἐκλείψεως καὶ φωτισμῶν σελήνης καὶ ἰσημερίας διελέχθη 4 --- Φησὶ δ᾽ 
᾿Απολλόδωρος ἐν τοῖς Χρονικοῖς γεγεννῆσθαι αὐτὸν κατὰ τὸ πρῶτον ἔτος τῆς 
τριακοστῆς πέμπτης ᾿Ολυμπιάδος. ἐτελεύτησε δ᾽ ἐτῶν ἑβδομήκοντα ὄκτω, ἣ 
(ὡς Σωσικράτης φησὶν) ἐννενήκοντα. τελευτῆσαι γὰρ ἐπὶ τῆς πεντηκοστῆς 
ὀγδόης ᾿Ολυμπιάδος, γεγονότα κατὰ Κροῖσον, ᾧ καὶ τὸν “Aduy ὑποσχέσθαι 
ἄνευ γεφύρας περάσαι, τὸ ῥεῖθρον παρατρέψαντα ὃ ---Αἀ ann. 1377. Olymp. 
xxxv. 16, Thales... quem aiunt vixisse ad quinquagesimam octavam 
Olympiadem. cf. ad ann. 1467. Olymp, lvii. 3, his death at go. 

It is observable that this date of his death, Olymp. lviii. 1, B.C. 548, 
at go, according to Sosicrates, would suppose him to have been born 
B. C. 638—the very year to which we have assumed that his sphere, 
though published in B. C. 602, was set back. 

The circumstance alluded to in the preceding accounts, (his having died 
on some occasion when he was attending the Olympic games—owing to 
the pressure of the crowd and the heat of the weather, as well as his own 
great age,) seems to be a well attested fact of his history. Diogenes be- 
heved it’. If so, this Olympiad must have been one of the three follow- 
ing, Olymp. lvii, B. C. 552, or lviii, B. C. 548, or lix, B. C. 544. 

The most perplexing facts in the chronology of his life are those two 
which Herodotus relates of him, his assisting Croesus to cross the Halys8, 
in his expedition against Cyrus, B.C. 547 or 546, and his being still alive 
and in Jonia® at the time of the reduction of the Ionic cities by Cyrus, 
B. C. 546. Neither of these facts could have been possible, if he died 
B.C. 552 or 548—but they might both be true, and yet consistent with 
such a date of his death as B.C. 544. Lucian 10 says that he and Solon 
and Pittacus all lived to be one hundred. On this principle the true date 
of his death might have been Olymp. Ix, B. ΟἹ 540, and that of his birth, 
B. C. 639. 


2 Cf. also under the next article. 


3 Scholia in Platon. ii. 420. Resp. 


Ae tins 


4 Eusebius, Preparatio Evang. x. 


Xiv. 540. 10. 


5. Diogenes Laertius, Vita, i. i. x. 


37, 38. 


6 Jerome in Chronico. cf. Eusebius, 
Chron. Arm. Lat. ad ann. 1376. Ol. 
xxxv. I, and 1468, Ol. lviii. 1. 

7 Vita, i. i. xii. 39. 

ileal 

9.1, 170: 

10 Macrobii 18, Opp. ii. 221. 
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years, 15 days, and seven or eight hours, though commonly 
attributed to the Chaldeans, and commonly called the Chal- 
daic Saros, yet (as we shewed in our Fasti Catholici 5) was in 
reality discovered by the ancient Egyptians. The Chaldeans 
had no claim to this Period, except as a modification of the 
first and simple Period itself, intended to make it easier of 
application. The fraction of a day at the end of each of 
these Periods not being convenient for that purpose; the 
Chaldean astronomers assumed it at a third of a day and a 
night exactly (which the Egyptians had not ventured to do, 
nor indeed could have done with truth) ; and by tripling the 
Period itself, they obtained another from it of 669 lunations, 
19756 mean solar days, 54 equable years, and 46 days, 
without any remainder. And to ¢his Period so obtained they 
appear to have given the name of Sar, or Saros: taken from 
that of the third of the Periods before in use among them, 
but for a very different purpose, (i. e. as measures of the re- 
stitution of mean sidereal time in terms of mean solar,) of 
which we gave an account in our Fasti»—the Sossus, Nerus, 
and Saros respectively. 

To this Chaldaic Saros, made up of three simple Ecliptic 
Periods, the Greeks gave the name of ’EfeAtyuds ; no doubt 
because that was the fittest term in their own language to 
express the meaning of the Chaldaic Sar. And the proper 
sense of ἐξελιγμὸς in Greek being that of evolution, explica- 
tion, disentanglement, or the like—such must have been also 
that of the Chaldaic Sar; and each must have been in- 
tended of the same idea, that of the return of a complicated 
cycle, after running through its proper Period, to the rela- 
tions of origination. 

It is far from improbable that, if the history of this cele- 
brated Period had come down circumstantially, it would 
have been found that even among the Egyptians themselves 
its discovery was to be traced to the institution of the Phe- 
nix cycle, B.C. 1847. A Lunar Period of a very peculiar 
kind did certainly enter that cycle from the first, the epoch 
of which was the seventh period of 24 hours in mean lunar 
time, for the meridian of Heliopolis in Egypt, reckoned from 


& iv. gt sqq. h iv. 94 546: 
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April 2 mean noon‘. And that the true new moon of April 
for the meridian of Heliopolis, B. C. 1847, did actually fall 
on April 2, as nearly as possible at mean noon, is proved by 
calculation. The new moon, of that month and year, for the 
meridian in question, calculated in our Fasti*, came within 
1 hour 30 minutes only of mean noon April 2; and with the 
corrections pointed out in the Appendix!, it would come 
within 30 minutes of mean noon the same day. Nothing 
therefore may be more confidently assumed than that, for 
the meridian of the ancient Heliopolis in Egypt, the moon 
was in conjunction with the sun as nearly as possible at 
mean noon, April 2, B.C. 1847 ™, 

The same calculation certifies us of another, and a still 
more interesting, fact; viz. that this primary conjunction of 
the Phoenix cycle was ecliptic also. The sun was only 6°. 13’. 
distant from the ascending uode, at the instant of the true 
conjunction; so that there must have been a very consider- 
able solar eclipse somewhere or other, April 2, B. C. 1847, 
and very possibly at Heliopolis, in Egypt. It would be 
worth the while at least of any competent person, for the 
sake of his own science, and because of the connection of this 
eclipse with so interesting an event as the institution of the 
Pheenix cycle in Egypt, and with the first scheme and delinea- 
tion of the Lunar Mansions, (which may be predicated of it 
with certainty,) and very possibly also, in its consequences, 
with the discovery of the Ecliptic Period, to inquire into the 
phenomena of this eclipse for the meridian of Heliopolis. 

The number of integral lunations which entered the Phoenix 
period was 6184; and some time or other there must have 
existed at Heliopolis an actual representation of every one of 
these, in its proper order of succession, and under its proper 
date, according to the standard of the mean lunar month, as- 
sumed in the period itself: i. 6. as we shewed in our Fasti®, 
that of the true mean lunar time of the beginning of things, 
which even so long after, as B. C. 1847, was not much in ex- 
cess of the truth. And one such scheme, drawn out i annis 


i Fasti Catholici, iii. 499 546. monuments and sculptures also to this 
Me Aie SL fact, see the very remarkable monu- 
1 iv. 670. ment explained in our Fasti, ili. 348 7”. 


m For the testimony borne by the N jji. 502. 
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et mensibus expansis, by means of certain corrections, of 
stated recurrence at the beginning of every fresh period, 
easily made, was calculated to answer its purpose perpe- 
tually. 

If however such a manual of true mean lunar time as this, 
from B.C. 1847 downwards, actually existed among the 
Egyptians, it is morally certain that it must have led to the 
discovery of the Kcliptic Period. The very first lunation in 
this scheme having been ecliptic, every 223rd after it would 
be so too—the 224th, the 447th, the 670th, and so on—some 
of them too, (though not all,) visibly so, and pointed out by 
the evidence of the senses. And though a cycle of eclipses, 
recurring at a considerable distance of time asunder, if not 
before suspected, might not attract attention all at once, yet 
it could not for ever escape observation; especially under the 
eyes of the priests of Kgypt, who had nothing to do but to 
study their own calendar, and to compare it with the heavens 
perpetually. And the observation of the fact of the recur- 
rence in a single instance would be the discovery of the law 
of the cycle. In this manner therefore, in all probability, 
were the Egyptians gradually directed to the Ecliptic Period, 
commonly called the Saros—through the lunar calendar in- 
corporated from the first with their Phoenix period. Yet it 
does not appear that the discovery itself had yet been made 
before the epoch of the second period, B.C. 1347, though it 
must have been made, and reduced to certainty, between that 
and the epoch of the third, B. C. 847 or 848. And we have 
assigned some reasons in our Fasti° which render it probable 
that the finishing hand was put to it in the interval between 
the date of the first Apis cycle, B.C. 973, and the date of 
the third Phoenix period, B.C. 848. 

Beginning with this latter year at least, B. C. 848, we are 
able to trace the ecliptic observations of the Hgyptians 
through 29 cycles of the Saros, down to B.C. 324; in the 
course of which they professed to have noted and kept an 
account of 832 lunar, and 373 solar, eclipses P; the former all 
regularly derivable from the primary or epochal lunar eclipse, 
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July 9, B.C. 848, the latter from the epochal or primary 
solar one, July 24, the same year *. 


* As the absolute number of solar eclipses in a given time is greater, 
not less, than that of lunar, it must appear surprising, at first sight, that 
there should be such a disproportion between the number of recorded 
eclipses, of each kind respectively, as is implied in this statement, of 373 
only of solar, 832 of lunar; if both at least are supposed to have extended 
over the same interval of time, and both to have been pointed out by the 
Saros alike. Montucla, indeed, and Bailly have observed that, for a given 
meridian, 373 visible solar eclipses would not be out of proportion to 832 
lunar, within the same length of time. But when the question concerns 
the use and application of the Saros, it is not the sum total of visible 
eclipses of either kind, but the absolute number, within the assigned in- 
terval of time, which has to be considered; since both visible and invisible 
eclipses would be indicated by the Saros alike, and among the 832 lunar 
eclipses themselves, which were thus supposed to have been recorded from 
observation, it is certain that many must have been invisible, having hap- 
pened either after the moon had set or before it had risen. 

The true explanation of this anomaly is very probably a curious dis- 
covery, which we are enabled to make, by applying the cycle of Sari to 
the eclipses of both kinds, calculated year by year, in the Tables of Pingré; 
beginning with the solar eclipse of July 24, B.C. 848, the epochal eclipse, 
as we have supposed, of the original cycle of solar eclipses, in the ecliptic 
period of the Egyptians. The 373rd solar eclipse, reckoned from this 
epoch perpetually, is found to fall July 21, at 5-15 A.M. for the meridian 
of Paris, B. C. 598, (the 26th of the xivth cycle,) and the 374th on July 9g, 
at 6 a. M. for the same meridian, B.C. 597, the 27th. And if the Egyp- 
tians had noted the succession of solar eclipses in the ecliptic period regu- 
larly, from July 24, B. C. 848, to July 21, B. C. 598, it is manifest that 
they must have recorded 373 exactly up to that date; and consequently this 
must have been the cclipse with which they closed the series. ‘They must 
have included the eclipse of July 21, B.C. 598, in their list, but not the 
eclipse of July 9, B. C. 597. 

It does not follow from this fact that they did not observe this eclipse ; 
yet why, it may be asked, if they observed it, did they not record it? The 
probable answer to that question is, That this day, July 9, was the stated 
Julian date of the cosmical rising of Sirius, for the meridian of Heliopolis, 
as July 20 was of the heliacal rising; and whereas, when a star rises cos- 
mically, (that is, with the sun, and in conjunction with the sun,) under 
ordinary circumstances, it is necessarily invisible; yet on this occasion, if 
the sun was eclipsed on June g soon after sunrise, the effect might be, and 
probably was, that Sirius was seen on this morning too—a phenomenon 
which perhaps had never happened, or was not remembered to have ever 
happened, in Egypt before; and it might appear at the time so unexpected 
and so startling, as to induce the Egyptian priests, from this time forward, 
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The next series of cycles of this kind, the evidence of which 
is discoverable, was directly obtained from this, and assumed 
as its base the first lunar eclipse of the ivth cycle of that, 
August 11, B.C. 794, and very probably also the first solar 
one August 26, the same year. And B. C. 794 being the 
55th year from B.C. 848, it is manifest that this new series 
of cycles of this kind was strictly that of the modifica- 
tion of the simple period, which we have attributed to the 
Chaldees, and called the ᾿Εξελιγμός. It is superfluous there- 
fore to add that this second series, in its origin, and no doubt 
in its use and application at first, must have been peculiar to 
the Chaldees, who had reasons of their own for preferring 
this epoch of August 11 to July 9, that of the Egyptian one. 
Did we know then the actual date of the adoption of this 
cycle at Babylon, we should know the actual date of the in- 
stitution of the Saros, properly so called. But it is not cer- 
tain whether it was adopted de facto B.C. 794, or some time 
between B.C. 794 and B.C. 747, and merely set back, on 
the principle of the Reditus retro, to B.C. 794. There can be 
no doubt however that this cycle of the Chaldaic ᾿Εξελιγμὸς 
or Saros, properly so calléd, had much to do with the early 
series of lunar observations, from B. C. 747 downwards, (if 
not before,) which the ancients, (and Hipparchus and Pto- 
lemy in particular,) attribute to them. It is certain also, 
that the very same cycle, and attached to the same dates, 
August 1] and August 26, respectively, passed from the Chal- 
dees into other parts of the ancient world; especially into 
Italy, and to the Etrurians in Italy, among whom we have 
ourselves discovered not only this, but another, borrowed 


to discontinue the record of solar eclipses, though they must have gone on, 
long after this time, with that of lunar. The coincidence at least is sin- 
gular and curious, that the last recorded solar eclipse of the Egyptians 
should have been the 373rd from the epoch of July 24, B. C. 848, July 
21, B.C. 598, the day after the first heliacal rising uf Sirius that year, 
July 20; and the first of the unrecorded eclipses, and the eclipse conse- 
quently with which the list was broken off, should have been the 374th, 
July 9, B.C. 597, the date of the first cosmical rising of Sirius, or rising 
of Sirius in conjunction with the sun. And it would probably be worth 
the while of an astronomer of the present day to calculate this eclipse, and 
to ascertain the appearance which it would present for the meridian of the 
ancient Heliopolis. 
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from it, and attached to the lunar ecliptic epoch of Sept. 25, 
BiG. 619 4. 

Besides this cycle too of the Chaldaic ᾿Εξελιγμὸς, derived 
from the original ecliptic cycle of the Egyptians; another is 
discoverable, similarly derived from the Egyptian, but limited 
to a series of 16 cycles, comprehending 465 ecliptic full 
moons—the first of which was the last lunar eclipse of the 
ninth cycle of the original series, April 22, B.C. 686. The 
author of this was the Grecian astronomer and philosopher 
Eudoxus". And though these ecliptic cycles of Eudoxus 
were purposely confined to lunar eclipses ; there is reason to 
believe that what he did, on ¢his occasion, for the compilation 
of lunar eclipses, from the ecliptic records of the Egyptians, 
Conon (a later astronomer, a contemporary of Ptolemy Euer- 
getes 1, between B.C. 247 and B.C. 2228) did for that of 
Solon. Seneca at leastt asserts. that he collected and 
brought into Greece the solar eclipses, observed by the 
Egyptians’. And thus every thing in the history of this 
celebrated cycle, which is, or can be, known of it at present, 
conspires to one conclusion, that the real authors of its dis- 
covery, the first who detected, the first who enucleated, and 
the first who applied to its natural use and purpose the law, 
which defines and regulates the recurrence of solar and lunar 
eclipses, within certain limits, and those, from whom the 
rest of the world derived their knowledge of it in theory, or 
their use and application of it in practice, were the ancient 
Egyptians. 

When therefore we read of the prediction of eclipses, in 
ancient times, we must always understand it of the prognos- 
tications of that kind, which were made by means of the 
Saros. No astronomer (among the Greeks at least) probably 
ever calculated an eclipse, before the time of Hipparchus. 
With respect to the eclipse of Thales, there is no reason a 
priori why it should be supposed he was more advanced in 


q Cf. our Origines Kal. Italice, ii, and 199. That Conon must have 


480-490 : iv. 237: i. 30 sqq. done something expressly in illustra- 
t Fasti Catholici, iv. 114 sqq. cf.also tion of this branch of astronomy, solar 
Vol. ii. 614 sqq. Diss. viii. eclipses in particular, may be inferred 
8 Fasti Catholici, iii. 231. from the De Coma Berenices of Calli- 
t Opp. v. 372: Natural. Quest. vii. | machus, his contemporary, in the trans- 
iii. 2. lation by Catullus, Ixvi. 1-7. 


v Cf. our Fasti Catholici, iv. 114. . 
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the science of eclipses than his contemporaries; or that he 
was competent to calculate eclipses, while the rest of them 
could only venture to predict them from the Saros. If he 
visited Egypt, he would find the Saros there; and might 
easily have become acquainted with it there. For this ap- 
pears to have been that one of their own discoveries, by 
which the ancient Egyptians seem to have set the least store 
of all; perhaps because, from long experience, they had 
found it out that even the Saros, as an index of the recur- 
rence of eclipses, and especially of solar eclipses, was lable 
to fail them. They suffered their cycle of Sari, very early 
in the history of the period, to pass from themselves to the 
Chaldzans ; and though they deceived and misled Eudoxus 
with respect to the sphere, they allowed both him, in the first 
instance, and Conon, in the next, to make what use they 
pleased of their cycle of the Saros. We are told that Thales 
predicted eclipses, and not merely one eclipse in particular * ; 
which is an additional argument that he must have made use 
of the Saros. 

With respect to the prediction of his celebrated eclipse in 
particular ; Herodotus’ account of it is as followsy: Τὴν δὲ 
μεταλλαγὴν ταύτην τῆς ἡμέρης Θαλῆς ὁ Μιλήσιος τοῖσι Ἴωσι 
προηγόρευσε ἔσεσθαι, οὖρον προθέμενος τὸν ἐνιαυτὸν τοῦτον, ἐν 
ᾧ δὴ καὶ ἐγένετο ἡ μεταβολή : from which, it appears to us, the 
inference, that he must have predicted it a year before it 
happened at least, is inevitable: and consequently, (if it hap- 
pened B.C. 601,) B. C. 602. 

To shew then, in what manner it might have been possible 
to predict such an eclipse, either one year, or any number of 
years, before it happened, from the Saros merely, and not 
from calculation; we observe, i. That the 13th year of the 
first cycle of the Egyptian Saros? would come to an end 
B.C. 835. ii. That there was a solar eclipse that year, 
May 3 at 5 a.M. for the meridian of Paris. Let this there- 
fore be assumed as the base of a series of Sari in succession ; 
and the xiith will be found to enter the series with the solar 
eclipse of August 29, 4.15 p.m. Paris, B. C. 637 a, in the first 


x Fasti Catholici, iv. 114 note. a See the Tables of Pingre, Mémoires 
71. 74. de Academie, xlvii. 
2 Cf. our Fasti Catholici, iv. 107. 
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year of the third Period of 80 years, from the epoch of B.C. 
798, to which we have supposed the sphere of Thales, though 
actually published B.C. 602, to have been purposely accom- 
modated. The next to this would enter the succession, with 
the solar eclipse of Sept. 10, at 0.30 a.m. Paris, B.C. 619: 
and though that eclipse must necessarily have been an invi- 
sible one for any meridian in Asia Minor, it would be shewn 
in its order, by the Saros, nevertheless; and any one, who 
was made aware of it in that way, could not fail to see that - 
in 6585 days, 18 equable years, and 15 days, or 18 Julian 
years and 10 days, from the same time, the same eclipse 
would occur again seven or eight hours later; and conse- 
quently at a time of the day when it must necessarily be 
visible in Asia. Accordingly, it appears in Pingré, Sept. 20, 
at 9 a.m. for the meridian of Paris, (which would be 10.39. 
12 a.m. for that of Miletus,) B.C. 601. 

ii. We observe that a solar eclipse September 20, would 
fall on the first of Zygon, in the sphere of Mazzaroth, B.C. 
601, when the recession on Sept. 23 now amounted to three 
days complete; and would be an infallible argument of the 
autumnal equinox, or of the entry of the sun into Libra, on 
the eighth day after, September 27. If Thales foresaw this 
coincidence, B. C. 602, when he published his Sphere, it is not 
likely that he would neglect to appeal to it; as a sensible 
confirmation of the details of his system, which might be 
expected the very next year. This, it appears to us, is the 
true account of this celebrated prediction. It arose out of 
the publication of the Sphere of Thales, B. C. 602, and was 
intended to be a confirmation of the sphere itself. 

With respect to the magnitude of an eclipse, predicted in 
this manner, through and from the Saros; we leave it to the 
astronomers to define the amount of the excess or the defect, 
to which the simple indications of the Saros, as the measure 
of the quantities of solar or lunar eclipses, would be liable 
from the first. It is certain that the circumstantial charac- 
ters of neither kind of eclipses recur punctually in the Saros; 
and in particular not those of solar: and it is not improba- 
ble that this was a discovery which the Egyptians made very 
early, and one of the reasons why they ceased to register 
solar eclipses so long before they did so with lunar; and one 
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reason why the Chaldzeans also, as we are told by Diodorus 
Siculus, though they undertook to predict lunar eclipaes, did 
not venture to predict solar ones >. 

It is clear however that Thales’ prediction of his own 
eclipse was intended first of all for the benefit of the Ionic 
Greeks. His Parapegma itself would probably be set up in 
the Panionium, or place of the general assembly of the Ionic 
Greeks¢; as that of G{nopides and that of Meton was at 
Olympia. If he actually predicted a great eclipse, it must 
have been first and properly for ¢his meridian, or for that of 
Miletus. And assuming that the eclipse predicted by him 
was really this of Sept. 20, B.C. 601, (of which we ourselves 
entertain no doubt), the first question for modern astronomy 
to resolve is, What were the phenomena of this eclipse of 
B.C. 601, for the meridian of the ancient Panionium, or the 
ancient Miletus? But as the mere fact of a sensible eclipse 
on this occasion was all that Thales required in appealing to 
it beforehand ; it is most probable that he simply predicted 
such an eclipse, and at such a time: and it would be abun- 
dantly competent to satisfy the honour of the prediction, if 
modern astronoray succeeded in finding a visible eclipse for the 
meridian, and on the day, in question. 

The totality of this eclipse is that one of its characters, 
which rests at present entirely on the single testimony of 
Herodotus; and either for no particular meridian, or only 
for that of the locality where he supposed the battle between 
the Medes and the Lydians to have been going on at the 
time. About this he has given us no information whatso- 
ever ; and to assume, (as most of those have done who have 
attempted to fix this eclipse by calculation,) that it must 
have been such and such a locality within the dominions of 
the two kings for the time being, and no other, is absolutely 
gratuitous and precarious. In our opinion indeed, consider- 
ing that Herodotus was giving an account of this eclipse, and 
of its supposed effect in putting an end to the war between 
the Medes and the Lydians, 150 years after the event, and 
on the strength of common fame, which was very likely a 
priori to exaggerate a phenomenon of that kind, (especially 


b See our Fasti Catholici, i. 382: i. 403. 
¢ See Vol. ili. 382. 
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as supposed to have been followed by such an effect,) there is 
great reason to doubt the truth of his statement that the 
eclipse was actually total—or the day was actually, and for 
ever so short a time, turned into night: a phenomenon which, 
for a given meridian, occurs scarcely once in a century. No 
one who bears in mind the great mistake into which Hero- 
dotus has fallen, with respect to the very same kind of phe- 
nomenon, in his own lifetime, on the morning, as he sup- 
posed, on which Xerxes set out from Sardes, on his march to 
Greece, B. C. 4804, can think of trusting him implicitly for 
a fact of the same kind, 150 years at least before his time. 
Nor can it be taken for granted, on his ipse dixit merely, 
that the war which was going on at the time, and had been 
for six years, was put an end to at last, merely by the occur- 
rence of this eclipse, just as the two armies were preparing 
to join battle—or that if an eclipse, at that juncture, must be 
instrumental to such an effect, nothing less than a total eclipse 
could have answered the purpose. Though therefore the 
astronomers have certainly not as yet fixed on this eclipse of 
September 20, B. C. 601, it does not follow that it might not 
have been the eclipse which coincided with the last year of 
the Medo-Lydian war ; still less that it must not have been 
the eclipse of Thales, the prediction of which was intended 
for his own countrymen and his own meridian, and the mag- 
nitude of which, for the object which he had in view in pre- 
dicting it at all, was of very little importance δ, 


* And yet that this eclipse of Sept. 20, B. C. 601, was a very consider- 
able one, cannot be doubted. We have calculated this ecliptic conjunction 
ourselves, from our own Tables, with Mr. Adams’ corrections, as in former 
instances of the same kind, and found— 


nen; = s. 
Mean new moon, Sept.20 14 19 4 m.t. Greenwich. 
— 20 τό 38 m.t. Miletus. 





True new moon, Sept.20 7 37 11 m.t. Greenwich. 
— 20 9 25 45 m.t. Miletus. 


The sun’s distance from the descending node at the same time was only 
d Vol. i. 361 sqq. 


KAL. HELL. VOL. VI. UU 
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about 4° 35’ or 36’, so that there must have been a great eclipse, somewhere 
or other, on this day. 

We have reserved for a future opportunity the chronology of the Medo- 
Lydian war, which, according to Herodotus, was terminated by this eclipse 
of Thales: the result of which will be, we hope, to prove, that no six years 
in the history of the world are open to it except the six from B. C. 606- 
όοι; so that, if the eclipse coincided with the last year of this war, its true 
year must have been B. C. 601. 


THE END. 
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SIUMLEAVLIO NVIHd THC 


INDEX, 


Principally of Matters, contained in the Notes, or not to be known from 
the Tables of Contents. 





A. 

A, intensive or collective in Greek, ex- 
amples of, vi. 596 ἢ. 

Ab, Abba, see Papa. 

“ABapis, time of, iv. 283 n. 

Abdera, a colony of Teos, iii. 327 ἡ. Date 
of the, ibid. 

people of, fact related of the, by Lu- 
cian, v. 56 7. 

Abraxas, the, of Basilides, vi. 628. 

Acamas and Demophon, sons of Theseus, 
presence of, at the siege of Troy, iv. 508. 

Acanthus, see Orsippus. 

Aceliucz, Epagomene of the Armenian Ca- 
lendar, ii. 216. 

᾿Αχαία and ᾿Αχαιὰ, Titles of Demeter, ii. 
316. iv. 297- 

᾿Αχαιοὶ, name of, as applied by Homer to 
the Greeks collectively, whence derived, 
V- 742, 743 %- 

Achzean league, see Αἴγιον, Αἰνάριον. 

rise and foundation of the, ii. 358. 

— members of the, ii. 363 n. 

calendar of the, ii. 362, 363. Begin- 

ning of the, at the Πλειάδων ἐπιτολὴ, 11. 

364. 

preetors of the, and official ingresses, 
B. C. 151-146. ii. 378, 379 564. 

᾿Αχέτα or ᾿Αχέτης, see Τέττιξ. 

Achilles, parentalia to, in the Olympic 
years, at Elis, vi. 455 7. 

probable date of the death of, ibid. 

᾿Αχθεία, title of Demeter, iv. 297. 

Acoris, king of Egypt, reign of, date of 
the, ii. 623. 

Acrisius, time of, v. 742. Reputed au- 
thor of the Amphictyonic institution, 
ibid. 

Acronychal rising of the stars, what, vi. 

















Acropolis, see Serpent. 

Actia, the, cycle and date of, ii. 332 %- 

Actis, see ᾿Ακτὶς, Ἡλιάδαι, Ἡλιούπολι5. 

Actium, battle of, date of the, in the Ro- 
man calendar, ii. 117. 

Adam, name of, preserved in the Samo- 
thracian Mysteries, iv. 367 ἢ. 

Adar, in the Jewish calendar, why so call- 
ed, i. 100. 

Adergha, see Durgha. 


᾿Αδιούν:ος = ’Apiovvios, iv. 474. 

*Adovaios and ᾿Αδωναῖος, titles of Ποσειδῶν, 
iii. 41. 

Adonis, gardens of, v. 371. 

Adrapsa, or Drapsaca, in Bactria, iii. 134 2. 

Adrastus, time of, v. 72. 75. 

Adrian, see Adrianeia, Αδριανὶς, Kyzicus. 

Adrian, the emperor, presence of at Athens, 
made the epoch of an wra there, ii. 141. 

archonship of at Athens, ii. 141-143. 

Enlarges Athens, ii. 142. Gives the 

Athenians a new code, ibid. 

serves the office of the civil magistrate 

in various quarters, ii. 149 7. 

movements of, from A.D. 120-128, 

ii. 143 Sqq. ἢ. 

visits of, to Athens, ii. 145 n., 147— 
149. 

—— legislates for the Athenians, and is ini- 
tiated in the lesser Mysteries, ii. 145, 
146. Builds a bridge over the Kephi- 
sus, ibid. Visits Athens the second time, 
ii. 148. Serves the office of archon, 
and is initiated in the greater Mysteries, 
ii. 148, 149. Presides at the Dionysia, 
ii. 149. Dedicates the Olympicium, ibid. 

receives the Apologies of Aristides and 

Quadratus at Athens, ii. 145, 146. 

visit of, to Egypt, in his rrth year, il. 

147,148. In his 15th, ii. 151. 

return of, to Rome, from his second 

visit to Egypt, ii. 152. 

last sickness of, date of the, ii. 151. 

—— letter of, relating to the Egyptians, ii. 
152. 

Adrianeia, the, at Athens, probable date of 
the foundation of, ili. 307 7. 

᾿Αδριανὶς, see Φυλαί. 

Adrianople, battle of, date of the, v. 624. 

Adrianus, Sophista, successor of Herodes 
Atticus, at Athens, ii. 131 Ἢ. 

Adventus, consular year of, ii. 30. 

Ege, vine of, fable relating to the, v. 8. 

in Achaia, worship of Posidon at, iii. 

365. 

: in Macedonia, ancient capital of that 
country, iii. 58. 91. By whom founded, 
iii.g1 x. Why so called, ib. Burial-place 
of the Macedonian kings, iii. g1. 1827. 

Aigates, Insule, the, of antiquity, vi. 341- 
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Ασουβ, reign of, at Athens, iv. 26. 

AXgialeia, daughter of Adrastus, married to 
Diomed, ti. 344 n. 

fBgide, see Timomachus. The, of Thebes, 
v. 392. 442. Of Sparta, derived from 
those of Thebes, v. 392. Instrumental to 
the settlement of the Spartans in Amy- 
cle, ν. 444. 

‘igina, see ᾿Αμφορίτης, “Hpata, Μονοφάγοι. 
date of the “Ὑδροφορία at, ii. 683. 

/Egisthus, death of, date of the, vi. 470, 
471. 

/Egium, distance of, from Helike, v. 41. 
Succeeds to the place of Helike, ibid. 

f&gosthena, or Aigosthenia, ii. 297. 

fflian, misstatements of, with respect to 
the 6th of Thargelion, iii. 17. Recognises 
the continuance of the lunar calendar in 
his time, iii. 591 7). 

fEneas, descendants of, reigning at Troy, 
in Homer’s time, vi. 481. 

/Mnesias, year of, ingress of the, at Sparta, 
ii. 189, 190. 193. 

/Kolian migration, the, leader and date of, 
V. 3490. 

ffolides Insule, the, of antiquity, vi. 
342. 

Ἄδο!υ5, island of, see Aolides. 

/Hra of Augustus, date of the, iii. 556. 
Augustana, in Egypt, and the Pentapolis 
of Libya, 111. 587 and x. Of Diocletian, 
iii. 556. Of Philip, ibid. 

fra Greecorum, rise of the, among the 
Chaldzans, date of the, iii. 233. 

fira Seleucidarum, the, epoch of, the 
foundation of Seleucia on the Tigris, 
ill. 233, 234. Date of, in the calendar, 
distinct from the epoch of the calendar, 
iii. 262. 

faschines, see Tamyne. Voyage of, from 
Athens to Delos, B.C. 330, i. 191 ἢ. 
Epistles, ascribed to, genuineness of the, 
vl. 501 7. 

ABschrion, a teacher of Galen, ii. 136 n. 
Medical composition of, ibid. 

feschylus, see Troy. 

Adschylus, life of, chronology of the, ii. 522 2. 
Deme and tribe of, ibid. Served at Ma- 
rathon and Salamis, i. 392. Retires to 
Sicily, i. 194. ii. 401 n. Date of the 
death of, ii. 29. 

Aaschylus, plays of, number of the, ii. 5227. 
Victories of, ibid. Acted after his death, 
at the public expense, ii. 522. 

AAschylus, ’Ayaueuvey of, date of the, ii. 532. 
Πρυμηθεὺς of, date of the, ii. 540. Πέρσαι 
of, date of the, ibid. and 541. 

Esculapius, not an original Hellenic con- 
ception, iv.263. Whence derived to the 
Greeks, vi.272. Γένεσις of, date of the, 
iv. 264. 

AXsculapius, feast-day of, in the Attic calen- 
dar, ii. 692. v. 35. vi. 273. In the solar 
calendar at Smyrna, iii. 296. 

Aésculapius, worship of, introduced at Per- 
gamus, from Epidaurus, iii. 413. vi. 271. 


ΓΝ D2 Xs: 


Ceremony of the Πήλωσις, in honour of, 
at Pergamus, vi. 271. 

A®sepus, the, of Aristides the sophist, iii. 
300. 

fsop, age of, i. 245, 246. 

ZEthiopes, see iis, Posidon. 

fEthiopic calendar, see Memnonic. An- 
cient, the, vi. 411 7. 

Etna, Mount, eruptions of, known to the 
Greeks, i. 137. il. 401. 

fitna, city of, in Sicily, foundation of the, 
by Hiero, ii. 401. 

f&tolian comitia, held at Thermus, ii. 519. 
official year, beginning of the, ii. 369. 
371, 372. Pretors, from B.C. 221- 
21) 115 510: 

f&thra, daughter of Pittheus, iv. 507. age 
of, at the birth of Theseus, iv. 507, 
508 nm. Carried into captivity by the 
Dioscuri, iv. 509 ἢ. By Paris to Troy, 
iv. 509 ἡ. 

Africanus, see Κεστοὶ, Year. — Julius, 
Olympiads of, what, ii. 31. Time of, ii. 
31. Chronology of, 11. 30 7. 

Agamemnon, see Γαμηλιὼν, Orestes, Plane- 
tree. 

Agamemnon, son of Pleisthenes, and 
grandson of Atreus, i. 216 τ. iv. 394. 
515. Age of, in the last year of the 
siege of Troy, v. 514. Probable date of 
the birth of, v. 514, 515. vi.173- Death 
of, traditionary date of the, ii. 532. 562. 
vi. 470. 566. Burial-place of, vi. 470. 
566. 

Agapenor, leader of the Arcadians, at the 
siege of Troy, iv. 623 2. Number of his 
followers, ibid. 

Agatho, victory of, at the Lenza, date of 
the, ii. 34 %. 

Agathocles, archonship of, at Athens, year 
of the, iii. 486. 

᾿Αγαθὸς δαίμων, see Πιθοίγια. Ceremony 
of the, in the Beeotian calendar, ii. 273 
and n. 274, 275. 285-288. 470. 

᾿Αγὴν, the Apaua Zatupixdy, so called, v. 
52. Where acted, and when, ili. 147. 
165. 

“Avyew, use of, in the sense of to observe 
or keep, v. 415. 

Agelaus, pretor of the Autolians, vi. 145. 

᾿Αγέλαστος πέτρα, the, at Eleusis, iv. 203. 

᾿Αγένειος, the, age of, what, iii. 306 n. 

Agesilaus, see Hudoxus. March of, from 
the Hellespont to Greece, B.C. 394. i. 
369, 370. Reign of, ii. 623. Expedi- 
tion of, to Egypt, ii. 624. Death of, 
date of the, ibid. 

Agesilaus, the ephor, irregular intercalation 
of the calendar by, ii. 190. 

Agias and Derkylus, see Z’roy. The Argive 
historians, date of the capture of Troy, 
according to, iii. 223. 

Agis, king of Sparta, expedition of, to the 
assistance of Aratus, ii. 199. 201 ἢ. Re- 
forms and death of, date of the, 1]. 200, 
201 nN. 





ἘΝ DAE xX. 


᾿Αγὼν, the, the seventh of the Mystical 
ferize, iv. 261. 

᾿Αγορὰ (θεῶν), at Athens or Eleusis, what, 
iv. 232 Ἢ. 

᾿Αγορὰ πλήθουσα, “Ayopas πληθώρα, the, 
time denoted by, ii. 230. 352. 

“Aypa, or ἴΑγραι, iv. 318 2. 

᾿Αγριάνια, the, what, v. 183. At Argos, v. 
183. At Rhodes, v. 184, 185. 

᾿Αγριανοὶ, or ᾿Αγριᾶνες, the, of antiquity, v. 
183. 

Agrigentum, siege and capture of, by the 
Carthaginians, B.C. 406, ii. 402, 404. 
“Ayptos, proper sense of, in Greek, v. 184. 
Agrippa the younger, death of, date of the, 

ili. 520 n. 

Agrius, son of Ulysses and Kirke, i. 234 
and 7. 

Agron, king of the Ilyrians, B. C. 231, ii. 
518. 

᾿Αγροτέρα, ΓΆρτεμις, vow to, before Mara- 
thon, i. 342 7. 

᾿Αγυιεὺς, the, of classical antiquity, what, 
Iv. 552. 

*Ayupuds, the, the first of the Mystical 
feriz, iv. 231. 

Aia, or Aialn νῆσος, of Homer, what, vi. 
346. Intended of the ecliptic, v. 170 2. 
Probable etymon of the, vy. 170 7. 

Αἰήτης, the, of Homer, what, v. 169 n. 
vi. 346. 

Αἰήτης, bulls of, in the Argonautic Fable, 
what, v. 172 and n. 

Αἰαντὶς, tribe of, order of the, in the cycle 
of Prytanies, in the year of Marathon, i. 
351. 

Αἴγιον, meetings of the Achzan League at, 
ii. 359, 366. 

Αἱμασιὰ, sense of, in Greek, vi. 368 n. 

Aiuovia, as a name of Thessaly, whence de- 
rived, v. 731. 

Αἰνάριον, or ᾿Αρνάριον, meeting: place of the 
Achean League, ii. 359 n. 

Aivos, see Fable. 

Ainsworth, see Luphrates. 

Aipa, more common in wheat than barley, 
ii. 686, 687. 

Αἰραστυὼν, see Months. 
from aipa, 11. 686. 

Airey, Professor, paper of, on the eclipse 
of Herodotus, B.C. 480, i. 362 n. 

Αἰσυμνήτης, an absolute, but constitutional, 
monarch, i. 308, 309 n. Title of the 
civil magistrate, in some of the Greek 
communities, i. 309 7. 

Aidos, and Av@w, proper sense of, ii. 306. 

Ajax Oilei, death of, at the Νόστος, annual 
ceremony in Locris, commemorative of 
the, vi. 560, 561. 

Aidvapios, name of January, vi. 516, 517 
and 7. 

᾿Ακμὴ, and ᾿Ακμάζω, proper sense of, 1. 
145 ἢ. 

“Akpas νυκτὸς, ii. 549 ἢ. 

“Axpos, use of, in Greek, like that of Pre- 
ceps in Latin, ti. 549 ἢ. 550. 


Derivation of, 
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᾿Ακταῖος, a fictitious king of Attica, iv. 24. 

᾿Ακτὶβ, reputed founder of Heliopolis, in 
Egypt, v. 282. 

“Adade μύσται, the, the second of the Mys- 
tical ferize, iv. 232. 

᾿Αλαλκομεναί. Founded by Alalcomenes, 
iv. 663 πα. Site of, iv. 665, 666 ». Dis- 
tance of, from Platzea, iv. 662. 

᾿Αλαλκομενηὶς (AOnva), why so called, ii. 
316, 317. Worship of, by whom intro- 
duced, and where, iv. 663 m. And when, 
iv. 680. 

᾿Αλαλκομένης, the Boeotian, whether a my- 
thological or a real person, ii. 316. 
Tradition relating to, iv. 663 ». The 
first man in Boeotia, ii. 317. The Type 
of the watery principle, ibid. True time 
of, iv. 680. 

Albinus, A., the Roman historian, time of, 
ili. 579 n. 

Albinus, Clodius, the rival of Severus, 
death of, date of the, vi. 51. 

Alcathous, son of Pelops, founder of Me- 
gara, iv. 515. v. 84. 

Aleman, age of, vi. 528 9. Fragment of, 
on the male Halcyon, i. 127. 

Aleman, divisions of the year recognised 
by, i. 295 n. 

Alemeon, leader of the Epigoni, birth of, 
date of the, v. 75. vi. 173. 

“Ἄλεια, the, stated date of, in the Macedo- 
Hellenic calendar, v. 205. Celebration 
of the, B. C. 172, v. 204 7. 

“Adela and τΤληπολέμεια, the, of the Rho- 
dian calendar, date of, v. 229. 

“Αλεῖον Dorice for “HAetov, v. 204 7. 

“AXevupa, proper sense of, i. 157. v. 289. 

Alexander ab Alexandro, Attic and Julian 
months, according to, 11. 177 %. 

Alexander Φιλέλλην, king of Macedonia, 
i. 415 n. Limits of the reign of, ili. 25. 
Celebrated by Pindar, i. 415, 416 n. 
iii. 26. Dedicates a statue of gold at 
Delphi, out of the spoils of the Persians, 
i. 416 x. Author of the Macedonian 
correction, iii. 25. Acquainted with 
the sphere of Mazzaroth, the Decania, 
and the doctrine of the Recession and 
Precession of the cardinal points, 11]. 
44- 53: ᾿ oe 

Alexander the Great, born at Pella, iii. 
3n. Xtvtpopo, the, of, vi. 589. Age 
of, when he became the pupil of Aristo- 
tle, iii. ro. At his father’s death, ibid. 
At his own death, iii. 10. Death of, 
date of the, in the Ephemerides, and ac- 
cording to Aristobulus respectively, iil. 

8. 

θεν see Aristobulus, Babylon, Be- 
lus, Diogenes, Ephemerides, Pallaco- 
pas, Ξύντροφοι. Marches of, iii. 112 2. 
118 7. 

Alexander, visit of, to Delphi, B. C. 335» 
iii. 65. Passage of, through the sea of 
Pamphylia, iii. 104. Over the site of 
Antioch, on his way to Egypt, 1. 107 7. 
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Arrival of, at Memphis, B. C. 332, iii. 
112 and n. 

Alexander, voyage of, down the Indus, 
numbers of the fleet of, iii. 144. Rate 
of sailing, iii. 151 and Ὁ. 

Alexander, reputed poisoning of, by Anti- 
pater, and Aristotle, iii. 175 n. Body 
of, exposed 30 days, iii. 176. Bier or 
Gpuduata for the, iii. 182. Carried by 
Ptolemy to Egypt, and buried in Mem- 
phis, ibid. x. Removed to Alexandria, 
ibid. n. 

Alexander, king of Epirus, marriage of, to 
Cleopatra, daughter of Philip, ili. 89, go. 
Death of, in Italy, date of the, ili. 115 2. 

Alexander, son of Alexander and Roxane, 
death of, date of the, iii. 184 . 

Alexandria, in Egypt, foundation of, dates 
of the, iii.115 ἢ. Ad Caucasum, foun- 
dation of, iii. 133, 134. 136”. Ad Ta- 
naim, 11]. 134. 

Alexandria Troas, foundation of, date of 
the, ii. 637. 

‘AAla or Ἡλία, sense of, in Greek, ii. 683, 
684. 

“Αλιάδαι and ᾿Αλιασταὶ, the, at Rhodes, 
Wo 21: 

᾿Αλιμοῦς in Attica, see Θεσμοφόρια. A deme 
of Leontis, v. 117 ἢ. Thesmophoria 
celebrated at, ibid. 

Alkeus, hymn to Hermes, ascribed to, 
i. 334 m. Peean of, on the Γένεσις of 
Apollo, v. 697. 

ἤλλκηστις, the, of Euripides, date of, ii. 460. 

᾿Αλκυονίδες ἡμέραι, the, fable relating to, 
Ty Ὶ 20. 

“Anos Dorice ἔου Ἥλιος, v. 204. 

“AA&a, the, of classical antiquity, what, ii. 
303 0. 

“Adws, the, at Delphi, v. 654 and n. 

>AAAUTHs, see ᾿Αλύτης. 

“AAgi, see Κυκεών. For ἴΑλφιτα, iv. 238. 

“AAgita, proper sense of, i. 157. iv. 238. 
v. 289. 

᾿Αλύτη: and AAuTdpx7s, the, at Elis, what, 
v. 587, 588 n. 

Altar of Horns, at Delos, iv. 527 x. 

Αλτις, the, at Olympia, v. 484. 610 n. 
Distance of, from Sparta, v. 610 2. 

“Auabos and Ψάμαθος, difference in the 
sense of, respectively, v. 731, 732. 

Amazons and Theseus, battle of the, date 
of the, in the Attic calendar, i. 117. 

Ambrosia, the, in the Roman calendar, 
date of, i. 256 n. 

᾿Αμέα, see Ῥέα. 

᾿Αμεινίας, see Aischylus. 

“Auépia ἔργα, workdays in the Attic calen- 
dar, number of the, ii. 18 2. 

᾿Αμμὰ ᾿Αμμὰς, see Ῥέα. 

Ammon, see Amv. 

Ammon, oracle of, time of consulting the, 
τς 

Ammon, sacrifice so called at Athens, iv. 
163 n. 

Amn, Egyptian for inscrutable, iv. 98. 
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᾿Αμφεικὰς, the, of the Metonic calendar, 
15 9/5) Do thy 673: 

Amphictyon, as the son of Deucalion, 
fabulous, ii. 483. As the eponym of the 
Amphictyonic council, historical, ibid. 

Amphictyonic council, see Acrisius, Delia, 
Δημήτηρ, Hieromnemones, Pyle, Pyla- 
gore. Original members of the, v. 740. 
Meetings of the, at Delphi, and at Pyle, 
ii, 20. iii. 72. Originally at Pyle only, iii. 
7:. At Pyle in the spring, at Delphi in 
the summer, iii. 72. vi. 32 5. Meetings 
at Pyle when probably first fixed to the 
spring, vi. 32 2. 

Amphictyonic council, the, in the time of 
Solon, i. 46 n. 

Amphictyons, the, Presidents of the Py- 
thian games from the first, vi. 31. Au- 
thors of the adoption of the worship of 
Demeter among the Greeks generally, 
ii. 484. Vv. 741. 

Amphidamas, see Chalkis. Funeral games 
of, i. 307. 

᾿Αμφιδρόμια,[Π6, of classical antiquity, vi.614. 

᾿Αμφικαῦστις, i. 143 2. 

᾿Αμφικτύονες, name of, etymon of the, v. 736. 

Amphion, see Lyre. 

Amphipolis, foundation of, date of the, iii. 
332 Nn. 

᾿Αμφιφῶντες, what, and why so called, i. 
428, 429 . Sacred to Artemis Muny- 
chia, ibid. 

Amphissa, calendar of, vi. 70. 

Amphitryon, tripods dedicated to Apollo 
by, v. 374, 375, and . 

᾿Αμφορίτης or ᾿Αμφιφορίτης ἀγὼν, the, at 
Afigina, v. 344. 

Amphrysus, the, in Thessaly, ii. 482. 

᾿Αμπλοῦν, Thessalian name of Apollo, v. 662. 

Amycle, see Aigide, ᾿Αμύκλας. Two 
miles from Sparta, v. 433. Reduction 
of, commemorated by the institution of 
the Hyakinthia, v. 446. 448. State of, 
in Pausanias’ time, v. 455. 

᾿Αμυκλαεῖς, the, chanters of the Pan, at 
the Hyakintlia, i. 146, 447. vi. 234. 

᾿Αμυκλαῖον τὸ, at Sparta, v. 447. 

᾿Αμύκλας, founder of Amycle, v. 447. 454. 
Ὃμῆλιξ of the Lapithe, v. 461. Father 
of Daphne, y. 461 ἢ. 

Anabasis, the, epochal date of, in the style 
of the different calendars recognised in 
it, ii. 216. 

᾿Αναγώγια, the, at Eryx in Sicily, what, vi. 
Di: 

᾿Αναθημάτων ἑορτὴ, the, v. 616. vi. 457 2- 

᾿Ανακληθρὶς πέτρα, in the Megarid, iv. 2037. 

᾿Ανακλητήρια, the, of theAlexandrines, what, 
ili. 545-547- : 

᾿Ανακῶς ἔχειν τινὺς, phrase of, meaning of 
the, i. 398 . 

Anamis, thie, iii. 161. 

Ananias, the high-priest, death of A. D. 
66, date of the, iii. 498. 

᾿Αναρρύειν τὸ, sacrificial sense of, vi. 600. 
and 7. 
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Anaxagoras, eclipse at the death of, ii. 692. 

Anaximander, see Heliptic, Sidereal. 

Anaximander, age of, i. 240, 241. 

Anchionis, victories of, in the Olympic 
games, ili. 567, 568. 

Ancilia mota, necdwm condita, religion of 
the, in the Roman calendar, iii. 20 ». 
Andokides, life of, from B.C. 415-400, ii. 

70, 71 n. vi. 285. 

᾿Ανδρεῖος, Greek, for a club, or sodalitiwm, 
ii. 668. 

_ Andriscus, see Metellus. 

Androgeus, death of, at Athens, or in 
Attica, iv. 154. Traditionary date of the, 
iv. 155, 156. Coincident with an Athe- 
naic cycle, iv. 506. 

Andromachus, father of Timeeus, ii. 441. 
Founder of Tauromenium, ibid. 

Andromachus, ᾿Αρχίατρος of Nero, iv. 17. 

Andros, calendar of, reducible under what 
Type, ii. 680 τη. 

Anecdota Delphica, No. 40. 43. 45. 48, 49. 
80, vi. 22. No. 2.12, 13.15.18. 20. 22.29. 
385. 376) vi.54. No. 5.8, 9,10. 14. 17. 24, 
25. 31. 33) 34- 37 b, ¢, d, vi. 55. No. 4. 
Oy Gp ΤΟΣ Win WO, Ti iS ΤΌ; 20: Bn 018: 
ΖΗ 20: 30: 52: vie 50. No: 20: 37 ἃ. vi. 
60. No. 3, vi. 64. 70. No. 21, vi. 75; 
24, vi. 653 28, vi. 68. 

Anglo-Saxon Calendar, the, seat of the in- 
tercalary month in, i. 181. 

Anius, the, of Delian fable, vi. τοι. Reign- 
ing at Delos during the Trojan war, vi. 
104. 462. 

Annikeris of Cyrene, ransoms Plato at 
Xgina, ii. 78. 

Annus, etymon and meaning of, in the 
Latin, vi. 318 x. 

Annus Magnus, of antediluvian antiquity, 
1. 455. 

Annus Magnus, of Hellenic antiquity, the 
octaéteric cycle, iv. 396. v. 644. 

“Avodos, see Kataywyh, Καταγώγια. 
mystical, of the Κόρη, what, iv. 300. 

᾿Ανόστεος 6, sce Polypus. 

᾿Ανταία, a title of Rhea, or Demeter, iv. 
202. 

Antediluvian world, the, constitution of, 
iv. 108. 

᾿Ανθέω, use of, as a verb transitive, i. 97. 

᾿Ανθεστήρια, the, at Kyzicus, iii. 322. At 
Teos, ibid. 325. 

᾿Ανθεστηριάδες, the, at Rhodes, name of 
what, i. 97. 

Anthesterion, crowning of children with 
flowers in, at Athens, i. 96 ἡ. 

Anthesterion 15, in what years of the cycle 
of Meton exemptile, i. 503-505 ἢ. 

᾿Ανθινὸν φρέαρ, the, see Καλλίχορον. 

Antigonia, foundation of, by Antigonus, 
iii, 215. 434. 

Antigonis, see Φυλαί. 

Antigonus, see Hwmenes, Ipsus. And De- 
metrius, honours decreed to, by the 
Athenians, B. C. 307, iii. 214. Death of 
date of the, iii. 434. 436. 
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Antigonus, calling of, into the Peloponnese, 
by Aratus, ii. 359 7. 365. vi. 186. Death 
of, ii. 367. 

Antilochus, death of, at Troy, vi. 454. 

Antinodpolis, in Egypt, foundation of, date 
of the, ii. 148. 

Antinous, death of, in Egypt, time of the 
year of the, ii. 148 n. 

Antioch, see Alexander, Antigonia, Arte- 
mis, Casius, Chrysostom, Daphne, 10- 
polis, Julian, Merée, Neptunalia. 

Antioch, AZras of,— Era of the foundation, 
iii. 433. 437. Of the Αὐτονομία, or Cesa- 
rea, ili. 447. Reckoned in the calendar 
from Dius, iii. 535,536. In intercalary 
years from Dioscorinthius, ibid. 

Antioch, Φυλαὶ of, number of the, in the 
time of Libanius, iii. 438 n. 

᾿Αντιοχὶς, the πρυτανεύουσα φυλὴ, B. C. 
406, li. 67. 

Antiochus Epiphanes, undertakes the com. 
pletion of the Olympieum at Athens, 
ii. 150. 

Antiochus Grypus, reign of, iii. 440. 

Antiochus Magnus, privileges granted to 
the Jews by, iii. 471. 

Antiochus Sidetes, reign of, iii. 467 ». De- 
feat of, by the Parthians, and death of, 
in captivity, date of the, iii. 474 n. 
481 7. 

Antiochus Theos, ii. 106 n. 

᾿Αντιόπη, see Δηϊόπη. Name of the first 
priestess of Demeter at Eleusis, iv. 184 7. 

Antipater, see Alexander. Death of, date 
of the, 11]. 183. 

Antiphilus of Byzantium, epigram of, on 
the restitution of the αὐτονομία of Rhodes 
by Claudius, at the suit of Nero, v. 
234. 

Antiphon, vith oration of, chronology of 
the, ii. 4. Death of, date of the, ibid. 
Antonius, Marcus, not initiated at Athens 
after Philippi, ii. 115. Presence of at 
Athens, times of the, afterwards, li. 117 7. 

Apaturia, the, date of, ii. 66. Observance 
of, distinctive of the Ionic Greeks, 11]. 
346. At Samos, in the time of Homer, 
ibid. 7. 

“Amat, proper sense of in Greek, ii. 556 n. 

᾿Απελλαὶ, or ᾿Απελλὴ;, sense of, in Greek, 
ii. 443. ili. 51. 

᾿Απελλαῖος, a proper name in Greek, iii. 
Bits 

᾿Απελλαῖος, name of the month, etymon of 
the, vi. 448. 

Apellas, see Aristides. 

Apello, for Apollo, iii. 51. 

᾿Αφροδίσια, the, in the Boeotian calendar, 
date of, ii. 326. 

Aphrodite, see Kinyras. 

᾿Αφροδίτη, hymn to, ascribed to Homer, 
oldest of the hymns so ascribed, iv. 338 2. 
Recognises a Julian calendar, i. 325 2. 

᾿Αφροδίτη Mdvdnuos, why so called, i. 266 n. 

Apis, see Inachus. 

Apis Cycle, see Beeves. 
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Apis Cycle, primitive, the, original period 
of, iii. 449. 455. Whether known to the 
ancient Greeks, iii. 453. Known to, and 
used by, the ancient Egyptians from the 
first, ii. 453. 

Apis Cycle, cut short by the Egyptians, 
B. C. 306, 111. 544. 

Apis Cycle, Type ii. B. C. 497, iii. 332. 

᾿Αποδίωγμα, see Alwyua. 

Apollinares Ludi, the, at Rome, date of, v. 
604, 605. 

Apollo, see Daphne, Dionysos, Seventh, 
Trees. 

Apollo, day sacred to, in the Primitive ca- 
lendar, v. 360. In the Lunar calendar, 
i. 266.175. Surnamed Νουμήνιος, and 
why, i. 264. 

Apollo, see Ἑκατόμβαιος, ‘Exards, ὙὙπερίων. 
Arrows of, what, i. 113. iv. 524. Birth- 
day of, 1. 101 n. 

Apollo, statue of, at Gela, capture of the, 
by the Carthaginians, B.C. 405, ii. 427. 
429. Subsequent history of, ii. 427, 428. 

᾿Απόλλων AiyAntns at Anaphe, v. 321. 
᾿Αρχηγέτης at Naxus in Sicily, ii. 439, 
440. 446, 447. ᾿Ἐρυθίβιος, v. 213 n. Kpa- 
νειὸς, V. 385. Παρνόπιοκ,. ii. 689. v. 213 2. 
Πολιὸς, at Thebes, v. 165. Σαρπηδόνιος, 
li. 689 n. 

Apollo, hymn to, of Homer, recognised by 
Thucydides, i. 333. vi. 488. 

Apollodorus, see Homer. Date of the cap- 
ture of Troy, of, vi. 530. Chronology of, 
in general, vi. 531 n. 

Apollonia, Chalkidica, Parentalia at; date 
of the, relatively to the Attic calendar, 
1153}: 

Apollonia, see Pentapolis. 

Apollonius, see Callimachus, Ibis, Rhodes. 
A native of Alexandria, v. 287. Retire- 
ment of, to Rhodes, v. 286. 327, 328. 
Chronology of the life of, v. 326. 

Apollonius of Tyana, visit of, to India, 
chronology of the, ili. 383 ~ To the 
council of the Amphictyons, A. D. 61, 
vi. 13 and ». To Greece, A. D. 60 and 
61, ii. 120 sqq., iv. 484 n., 494. To 
Rome, ii. 122. To Spain, ii. 123. To 
Africa and Sicily, ii. 124. Initiation of, 
in the Mysteries, ii. 122 sqq. 

᾿Απόμυιος Ζεὺς, V. 213 nN 

᾿Απόνοια, the, of the Phocian calendar, what, 
ii. 500. 

Apostolical, see Constitutions. 

“Amous, see Πάπας. 

ἌΡΣΗΝ, Roman, etymon of the, i. 100. ii. 
446. 

Apples, crown of, the prize at the Pythian 
games, v. 483. vi. 49. 

Apsephion, archontic year of, i. 190. 194. 

Apseudes, archontic year of, i. 85. 440. 

Aratus, sphere of, adapted to what lati- 
tude, i. 145. 454. That of Eudoxus, i. 
453- Began in Cancer, ib. 

Ayatus, descended from Asculapius, ii. 
357 ἢ. Goes into banishment at 7 years 
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of age, 11. 352 x. Poisoned by Philip, ii. 
357 ἢ. Death of, date of the, ii. 373. 
Aratus, at 20 years of age, liberates Sikyon, 

It, Sis 

Aratus, age of, at his entry on public life, 
ii. 359. First preetorship of, ii. 359 n.- 
Chronology of the pretorships of, in 
general, ii. 372 n. 

Aratus, Ὑπομνήματα of, ii. 352. 

Arbaces, see Vinus. 

Arbela, see Gaugamela. 
the, ii, ror. 

Arca Cesarea, iv. 603. 

Arcadia, see Agapenor, Αὐτόχθονες, Sacri- 
ices. 

Arcadia, in Crete, li. 688. iv. 544. 

Arcadians, offer their services to Xerxes, 
as mercenaries, i. 376. 

᾿Αρχαιρεσίαι or Comitia, date of the, in the 
Lunar calendars of the Greeks, ii. 416. 
At Syracuse, ii. 416. 422 ἢ. 424 7. 

Archelaus, see σα, Olympia. Twelfth 
king of Macedonia, iii. 58. Allusions to, 
in Plato, 111. 61 n. Chronology of the 
reign of, iii. 61. ii. 653. Circumstances 
of the death of, iii. 62 n. 

Archemorus, see Opheltas. 

Archidamus, death of, in Italy, ii. 99. 

᾿Αρχιερεῖς, see ᾿Ασιάρχαι. 

Archilochus, age of, i. 228 n. 

Archippus, archontic year of, i. 506 n. 

᾿Αρχομηνία, properly an adjective, 1. 175 2. 
As contradistinguished to the Νουμηνία, 
what, i. 42, 44”. One of the ἅπαξ λε- 
γόμενα in Greek, ibid. 

Archons, annual, the, at Athens, number 
of, from Creon to Philinus, ii. 30. 

“Apxwy Βασιλεὺς, presided at the Lena, v. 
29, 30. Duties of, derived from those of 
the kings, ibid. Cases of suspicious death, 
under his cognizance, 11. 5. 

“Apxwv ᾿Ἐφήμερος, see ᾿Επιστάτης. 

“Apxwv Ἔπώνυμος. Presided at the Διονύ- 
σια ἐν ἄστει, 1. 194. V. 29- 

Archontic age, the, at Athens, i. 10 2. 

Arctinus, see Τιτανομαχίαι. 

Arcturus, see Hesiod. Acronychal rising 
of, dates of the, in the Greek Parapeg- 
mata, i275. In the Boeotian calendar, 
A.D. 82, ii. 339. Heliacal rising, dates 
of the, in the Metonic calendar, i. 170. 

Arcturus, acronychal rising of, calculation 
of the, for the latitude of Ascra, B.C. 
569, i. 278. Heliacal rising, calculation 
of the, for the latitude of Ascra, B. C. 
569, i. 287. 

Arcturus, meridian passage of, March 13, 
B. C. gog, for lat. 36° 40’ N., vi. 359- 
and May τό, B.C. 1171, vi. 359- 

Arcturus, heliacal rising of, the signal of 
the arrival of the vintage season, i. 286. 
Prescribed by the laws of Greece for the 
gathering of the opora, i. 384. 

Arcturus, heliacal rising, dates of the, v. 
293. Ἐπισημασίαι attendant on the, i. 


289 ἢ. 473. V. 292. 
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Ardebehisht-mah, limits of, in the Gela- 
lean calendar, i. roo. The rose month 
in Persia, ibid. 

Areopagus, see Pollux. Court days of the, 
in every month, i. 59 nm. ii. 17. 565. 
Cause, remitted to, by Dolabella, B. C. 
44, ili. 364 πη. 

Arethusa, see Euripides. 

Arethusa, the fountain, in Sicily, and the 
Alpheus, supposed communication be- 
tween, Vv. 499. 

*Apntias νῆσος of the Argonautica, v. 201. 
Latitude of, v. 293 n. 

Argeia, daughter of Adrastus, married to 
Polynikes, ii. 344 n. vi. 196. 

᾿Αργεῖοι, name of the Greeks in general, in 
Homer, v. 742 ἢ. 

Argentarius mons, see Cosa. 

Arginusse, battle of, time of the year of 
the, ii. 66. 

Argive calendar, relation of, to the Macedo- 
Hellenic, iii. 222. Ceremony in the, on 
the last and the first day, vi. 608. 

Argives, see Danaus, Hera. 

Argo, voyage of the, known to Homer, v. 
169 x. whether to Colchis, or some other 
quarter, ibid. 

Argo, the, the work of the Itonian Athena, 
ii. 482. 485. So called after the ark, v. 
171. History of, closed at Corinth, v. 
WB 26 2 7: 

Argo, carrying of the, by the Argonauts, 
across the desert of Libya, v. 295. 

᾿Αργὼ or ~Apyos, analogous to ἀρκὼ or ἄρ- 
kos, Υ. 171 2. 

Argonautic Expedition, traditionary date 
of the, ii. 485. Fable of the, explanation 
of the, v. 167 sqq. n. 

Argonautica, the, of Apollonius, two ’Exdd- 
σεις of, vy. 286. Passage of, from the 
πρώτη ekdoats, V. 322. 

Argos, see Biantide,“Hpa. Style of, reck- 
oned in the years of the priestesses of 
Hera, i. 130. ii. 195. 

Argos, Lune simulacrum at, in memory of 
the capture of Troy, vi. 540 n. 

Argos, contributed to Corinth in the time 
of the emperor Julian, vi. 238. 

“Apyos, uses of the word, in Homer, and 
sense of each, v. 735 n. 

᾿Αργυρῖται ἀγῶνες, the, what, v. 481. 

᾿Αργυρόπους δίφρος. the, what, i. 399 ἡ. 

Argus, see Dogs. The dog of Ulysses, age 
of, at his death, according to Homer, 
Vi. 313, 314. 

Ariadne, see Dionysos. Death of, in Cy- 
prus, and date of the, iv. 522. Marriage 
of, and Dionysos, fable of the, iv. 524, 
525. 

Ariminum, distance of, from Rome, iii. 249 
N. 252. 

Ariobarzanes, king of Cappadocia, pecu- 
niary transaction of, with Pompey, B.C. 
50, ili. 246. 

Arion and the Dolphin, statue of, at Tena- 
rum, iii. 376 n. 
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᾿Αρίσβη, the, of Homer, vi. 431. 

Aristz, term of, use of the, in the sense of 
years, ii. 558 2. 

Aristagoras, of Miletus, visit of to Sparta, 
date of the, iii. 331. 333. Retirement of, 
to Myrkinus, and death there, iii. 332. 

Aristander, soothsayer of Alexander, iii. 37. 
Of Telmessus, ibid. 110. 

Aristarchus, see Solstice. 
of the, i. 448 n. 451. 

Aristides, see Marathon. 

Aristides, see Adrian. Apology of, pre- 
sented to Adrian at Athens, ii. 145 Ὁ. 

Aristides, the Sophist, visit of,to Egypt, and 
Λόγος Αἰγυπτιακὸς, date of the, v. 206 n. 
Visit to Rome, iii. 291. To Kyzicus, 
the first, iii. 302: the second, iii. 303. 
Call of, to the chair of Pergamus, iii. 
293 n. 294”. Oratio x. of, or ᾿Απέλλα 
Γενεθλιακὸς, occasion and date of the, iii. 
411”. Panathenaicus of, date of the, 
iv. 164 n. 

Aristobulus, see Alexander. Of Cassandreia, 
iii. 181 n. Age of, when he wrote his 
history, ibid. Anecdote of, and Alexan- 
der, on the Indus, iii. 144 π. Date of 
the death of Alexander, according to, ili. © 
176. Age of, at his death, according to, 
iii. 180. Length of the reign of, accord- 
ing to, ibid. 

Aristodemus, the ὕὑποκριτὴςγ contemporary 
with Philip of Macedon, v. 51. 54. 
Mission of, to Philip, B. C. 348, iii. 67. 

᾿Αριστόδημος ὁ ᾿Ηλεῖος, work of, v. 579 n. 
587 ἢ. 

᾿Αριστόδημος ὃ Θηβαῖος, ii. 314 and 313 ἢ. 

ἌΑριστον, see Δεῖπνον. Time of the, among 
the Greeks, li. 352. 

᾿Αριστοπάτειρα, see Women. 

Aristophanes, born on the 4th of some 
month, i. 266. ᾿Αχαρνεῖς, ‘Immeis, Ne- 
erat, Σφῆκες of, dates of the, ii. 63. 

᾿Αριστοτέλης of Rhodes, a writer on the 
Attic calendar, iv. 72. 

Aristotle, see Alexander, Comet, Econo- 
mica, Orpheus, Πέπλος. Life of, chrono- 
logy of the, iii. 94. School of, in the 
Lykeum, opened between what dates, iii. 
94. Death of, date of the, ibid. 

Aristotle, reckoning of the Greek month, 
according to, i.67. Limits of spring and 
winter, in the calendar, according to, i. 
252. 

boss, opinion of, concerning the birth - 
place of Homer, vi. 493. 

Aristotle, Meteorologica of, date of the, 11, 
73. ili. 5 7. 

Aristotle, Rhetorica of, date of the, iii. 177 
nm. Metaphysica of, confided to Eude- 
mous of Rhodes, ii. 56 7. 

Aristyllus, see Timocharis. 

᾿Αρκάδια, see Ἴσια. Name of the Θεσμοφό- 
pia among the Arcadians, iv. 220. 

᾿Αρκὰς, properly a feminine adjective, from 
ἄρκος, iv. 599. Adjectives analogous to, 
examples of, iv. 599 2. 
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Arkites, the, of Canaan, iv. 603. Migra- 
tion of, to the ancient Arcadia, vi. 604. 

Arma, see March. 

“Apua, see Pausanias. 

“Apua in Boeotia, and why so called, vi. 81. 
In Attica, vi. 82. Watching for lighten- 
ing at, from Athens, vi. 81 and ἢ. 

Armenian, see Calendar. 

“Apyn, cities so called, anciently, v. 347. 
351n. In Boeotia, ii. 486. In Thessaly, 
ibid. Called Κιέριον, ii. 487. 

᾿Αρνηΐδες ἡμέραι in the Argive calendar, 
vi. 211: 

“Apotot, number and times of the, among 
the Greeks, vi. 442, 443. 

ἤΑροτοι ἱεροὶ of the Athenians, the, ii. 579. 
Instituted by Solon, iv. 291. 

“Apotos, see ποία, in the sense of a year, 
use of, ii. 556. 

“Apotos ἐπὶ Sxipw, the, date of, ii. 579. 

Arrhenides, see Zeno. 

᾿Αρρηφόρος, etymon of, iv. 9g- 

Arrhideeus, Philip, reign of, after the death 
of Alexander, iii. 184 ”. Put to death 
by Olympias, ibid. 

Arrian, history and chronology of the life 
of, 1,158 n. 

Arses, king of Persia, survived the death of 
Philip of Macedon, iii. 93. 

Arsinoé, see Pentapolis. 

Artabazus, siege of Potidza by, B.C. 479, 
i. 404. 

“Apreuis, see ᾿Αγροτέρα, Aulis, Ἑκατὴ, 
᾿Ελαφηβολία, ᾿Ελαφηβόλος, Μουνυχία, 
Stag. 

“Apteuts, arrows of, what, i. 113. iv. 524. 
Birthday of, i. 101. 

“Apteuis, statue of, at Aulis, set up by 
Agamemnon, vi. 467 2. 

Αρτεμις "Epeota, conception of the, pecu- 
liar, iii. 339. Statue of, covered with 
breasts, iv. 357. 

ἔΑρτεμις Ἰσώρα, (see Britomartis,) at Sparta, 
iv. 386. 

Αρτεμις Aadpia, the, vi. 69. 

Artemis of the Greeks analogous to the 
Lucina of the Romans, v. 710. 

Artemis, day sacred to, in the calendar of 
Antioch, iii. 438 n. 

Artemisia or Artemitia, the, at Syracuse, ii. 
423. 443. At Cyrene, ii. 674. iii. 582. 

᾿Αρτίμπασα, see Πάπας. 

᾿Ασαρθὰ, the Hebrew name of the feast of 
Pentecost, ili. 480. 

᾿Ασκλήπεια or ᾿Ασκληπίεια, the, iv. 263.264. 
At Epidaurus, date of the, iii. 413. vi. 


269. 272. 
Ascra, see Arcturus. Birthplace of He- 
siod, i. 313. Site of, i. 312. Latitude 


of, i. 147. 279 ἢ. Laid waste by the 
people of Thespie, i. 312 n. 318. 

Ascra, calendar of, the same with the Attic, 
1. 272 1. 

᾿Ασιάρχαι, the, nature of the office of, iii. 
294. 295 and n. Entry into office of, at 
the beginning of the civil year, iii. 295. 
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᾿Ασιναρία, (ἑορτὴ or ἡμέρα,) the, date of, in 
the Syracusan calendar, ii. 386. 

Asinarus, or Assinarus, the, in Sicily, ii. — 
390. a 

Aspis, the, of Hesiod, vi. 452. Probable 
date of, i. 315. Resemblance between, 
and the shield of Achilles in Homer, i. 
210. 

Assemblies, see Ἐκκλησίαι, Κύριαι. 

eae the mother of the stars, v. 669, 

70. 

᾿Αστερία, a name of Crete, and why, iv. 499. 

᾿Αστερίων, see ᾿Αστερία. 

Asteropeus, history of, in Homer, vi. 429. 

Astronomy, the, of primitive antiquity, 
founded on tradition and prescription, 
iv. 404. vi. 640. a 

Astydamas, the elder, first victory of, at 
Dionysia, v. 48. The younger, first vic- — 
tory of, ibid. 

Aswina, see Durgha. 

Atabulus, wind so called, peculiar to Apu- 
lia, i. TIO”. Ul. 277 Ἢ. 

Atalanta, see Hippomenes. 

Aterga, see Durgha. 

Athamas, name of, probable derivation of 
the, vi. 251. 

Athanas, the Sicilian historian, ii. 89 Ὁ. 

᾿Αθηνᾶ, name of, etymon of the, proposed 
by the ancient grammarians, iv.6. Image 
of, in the Acropolis, standing on a cro- 
codile, iv. 17. 97. 

᾿Αθηνᾶ, according to some, the moon, i. 
265 n. 

᾿Αθηνᾶ, see Lindus. Hellenica, the, see 
Τριτογενής. Birth of, from the head of 
Zeus, iv. 135. Claimed by the people of 
Cnosus, iv. 142. 

᾿Αθηνὰ “Ὅγκα, the tutelary goddess of 
Thebes, ii. 310. Lybica, derived from the 
Egyptian, iv. 140, 141. 

᾿Αθηνᾷ and Ποσειδῶν, contest of, date of 
the, in the calendar, i. 55. Inthe time 
of Kecrops, iv. 25. 31. Followed by a 
deluge in Attica, iv. 125. v.747n. Why 
fixed to the 2nd of Boédromion, iv. 249, 
250. 

᾿Αθῆναι, see Θησεὺς, Συνοίκια, Συνοικισμός. 

᾿Αθήναια, name of, applied to the Παναθή- 
ναια, iv. 2. 

Athenaic cycle of Erechtheus, iv. 154. 56. 

Athenians, see AiréxOoves, Oropus, Τέττιξ, 
Tribute. 

Athenedorus, the actor, fined by the Athe- 
nians, B.C. 330, iii. 113 7. 

Athens, latitude of, and longest day at, 
i. 147. 446. v. 222 n. 

Athens, lustration of, date of the, i. Go. 
iv. 155. 

Athens, distance from to Sparta, i. 346. 

Athens to Sicily, voyage from, in the win- 
ter season, length of the, ii. 65. 

Athletes, at Olympia, preliminary training 
of, and its duration, v. 589. and. In 
what manner matched with each other, 
vy. 588, 589 ἡ. 
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Atlantei, see Βασίλεια. 

Atlantis Insula, fable of the, in the Timeeus, 
and explanation of it, iv. 104. 269. 

Atlas, see Pleiades. First author of the 
sphere, i. 150 ». Time of, what, ibid. 

Atreus and Thyestes, domestic feud of, 
unknown to Homer, i. 225. v. 516. 

Atreus, see Agamemnon, Pleisthenes. Pro- 
bable date of the birth of, v. 513. 517. 
Of the death of, v. 517. Celebrated the 
funeral obsequies of Pelops, v. 551. 

Attalis, see Φυλαί. 

Attalus, uncle of Cleopatra, wife of Philip 
of Macedon, iii. go τ. 92. Death of, time 
of the, ili. 93. 

Attalus, king of Pergamus, initiation of, in 
the mysteries, date of the, ii. 111. The 
second, surnamed Philadelphus, reign of, 
Vi. 531 ἢ. 11]. 425 2. 

Attes, see Πάπας. And Kybele, worship 
of at Kyzicus, 111. 385 7. 

Attic, see Months. 

Attica, name of, etymon of the, iv. 21 . 

Attica, see Barley. Early kings of, doubt- 
ful, i. 24 ἢ. climate of, i. 134. At the 
season of the mysteries, ii. 120. 

Attica, games celebrated in, vi. 40. 

Au, see Ausones. Egyptian for ‘Born of,” 
i. 234, 235 0. 

Audiani, the, octaéteric cycle of, i. 32 n. 

Αὐερύειν, see ᾿Αναρρύειν. 

Augeas, see Νόστος. 

Augustus, initiation of, after Actium, ii. 
117. At Athens, Β, C. 19, ii. 119. Last 
illness and death of, ii. 332, 333. and 7. 

Αὖλις, see” Apteuts. 

Αὐλὸς, see Stade. 

Aurelius L. Orestes, mission of, to the 
Achean league, B.C. 148, or 147, ii. 379. 

Aurelius M, Antoninus, visit of, to Asia, 
U7 Rand £70, 11. 121. 1|.. 42, 
422. Initiation of, and letter to Herodes 
Atticus, 11. 131. iv. 164 ἢ. 

Aurunci, see Ausones. 

Auson, son of Ulysses and Kirke, i. 234, 
235 Ne 

Ausones, probable explanation of the name 
of, i. 235, 236 ἡ. 

AvréxGoves, character of, claimed by the 
nations of antiquity, iv. 12. 

Autobulus Currius, or Curius, see Clea. 

Autolycus, father of Anticleia, the mother 
of Ulysses, v. 628. 634. Introduces the 
worship of Hermes among the Greeks of 
Parnassus, v. 634. Visits Ithaca in the 
year of the birth of Ulysses, vi. 395. 

Autolycus, standard of the natural year ac- 
cording to, vi. 629. 643. 

Autonomy of the Greeks, proclamation of 
the, at the Nemean games, vi. 189. 

Avyidius Cassius, rebellion and death of, 
date of the, A. D. 175, 111. 422 Ἢ. 

“Akoves, the, of Solon, as distinct from the 
Κύρβεις, what, i. 45,46. Mode of writing 
on the, i. 46. 

*ACnota, see Ῥέα. 
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B 

B, use of, in the dialect of Delphi for 1, 
vi. 26. Interchange of, with in the 
Macedonian, iii. 50. 

Babymeses, see Batis. 

Babylon, see Belus, Cunaxa. Residence of 
the Persian kings, at what season of the 
year, ii. 237. Distance of, from Persepo- 
lis, iii. 130. Works begun at, by Alex- 
ander, 111. 173. 

Babylonian year, Julian, in the time of 
Alexander, iii. 127 n. 

Bad, name of the 22nd of the Persian 
month, ii. 229. 

Baids, idiom of Sophocles, in the use of, 
ii. 610. 

Bacchylides, opinion of, of the birthplace of 
Homer, vi. 494. 

Βαλαύστιον, the, device of the coins of 
Rhodes, ν. 178. 

Balsam shrub, the, where found, ili. 109. 
When cut, ibid. 

Baptism, or washing, used in the myste- 
ries of antiquity, iv. 233. and n. 

Barca, see Pentapolis. 

Barley, production cf, peculiar to Attica, 
1. LOA 

Barley harvest, time of, in Attica, i. 157. 
In Egypt, i. 157, 158, 159. In the Pe- 
loponnese, i. 163, 164. In Judzea, see 
Isidore, Jericho. 

Barsine, see Hercules. 

Barak, see Arkites. Judicature of, date of 
the, iv. 604. 

Βασίλεια, the, of the Atlantei, what, iv. 369. 

Βασίλειος, month so called in the Cretan 
calendar, iv. 370. 

Βασιλεὺς, the, of the Panionia, what, and 
by whom represented, iii. 367. 368. 

Basilides, see Abraxas. Time of, iii. 552. 

BaciAwva, the, at Athens, title of the wife 
of the Archon Βασιλεὺς, v. 30. Married, 
a virgin, ibid. 

Batis, or Betis, governor of Gaza, B.C. 
332. Treatment of, by Alexander, iii 111. 

Bato, see Diognetus. 

Bato of Sinope, v. 723. 725. 

Battiadee, the, dynasty of, at Cyrene, num- 
ber and reigns of the, iii. 567. 570 ἢ. 

Battus, Libyan for king, iii. 567. 

Battus, in the hymn to Hermes, i. 329. 

Bean, the, excepted from the seeds sacred 
to Demeter, and why, iv. 327 7. 

Bear, the, gestation of, period of the, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, i. 529. 

Bee, the, time of first leaving the hives after 
winter of, in Greece, v. 13. 

Bees, swarming of, time of the, in Greece, 
i. 156 mn. li. 34. 310. vi. 16. Instances of, 
late in the year, 11. 411. 

Bees, a swarm of, settling of, on the lips of 
Plato, ii. 34. 

Bees-wax, see Bees. 

Beeves of the sun, in the Odyssey, whether 
intended of the primitive lunar year, vi. 
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Behman, second day of the Persian month, 
li. 229. 

Beltine Fires, the, in honour of the sun, 
iv. 675. 

Belus, tower of, at Babylon, projected re- 
storation of, by Alexander, 111. 173 n. 
Bendidea, Attic, the, date of, iv. 68. 71, 
72.160. Institution of the, date of the, 

iv. 160. 

Bendidea, Attic, the, taken from the Thra- 
cian calendar, iv. 160. 

Bendidea, see Thracian calendar. At- 
tached to the second Natale mundi, iv. 
161. 

Bendis, the Thracian Artemis, iv. 69. 160. 

Βήνη or Bene, see Rhianus. 

Berekyntus, a double, one in Phrygia, one 
in Crete, iv. 345. 

Berenike, wife of Ptolemy Lagi, iii. 575. 

Berenike, daughter of Magas king of Cy- 
rene, and wife of Ptolemy EHuergetes I, 
ili. 575. 585 n. Gave name to one of 
the Attic Ajuo., i. 85 n. 

Berenike, see Hesperides, Pentapolis. In 
Libya, history of, iii. 584 n. 

Bessarion, Cardinal, discovery of the Post- 
homerica of Quintus by, iii. 267. Death 
of, date of the, ibid. 

Bessus, delivery up of, to Alexander, iii. 
134. 

Bethshemesh, see On. 

Betis, see Batis. 

Biantide, line of the, at Argos, v. 71, 
72, 75- 

Bias, see Πηρώ. 

Βίβλινος οἶνος of Hesiod, what, i. 231. 

Birds of prey, see Tap Wavuxa. 

Birth (see Conception) and conception, in- 
terval between, vi. 611. 

Bodleian, see WS. 

Βλωθρὸς, senses of, in Greek, vi. 365 and n. 

Boeckh, Mr., opinion of, concerning, 
No. 71 of the Corpus Inscript. Gr., i. 
43. Of the second of Boédromion, as 
not perpetually exemptile, i. 61 n. Of 
the epoch of the Pythian Register, vi. 
6n. Of the Pythian season, vi. ro. 

Bondpomety, proper sense of, i. 117. vi. 66. 

Boédromion, see Munychion. Shutting of 
the sea, in, i. 525. 

Boédromion 2, perpetual exemption of, in 
the Attic calendar, i. 55. Ultimately 
due to what, iv.127. In the Ionic ca- 
lendar also, iii. 321. 

Βοηδρομιὼν, substitution of, for Ἕ κατομ- 
βαιὼν in the letter of Philip, B. C. 338, 
iii. 82. 

Beeotian, see Thesmophoria. 

Beeotians, expulsion of, from their own 
country, and restoration to it, dates of 
the, ii. 485. 

Βοηθεῖν, proper sense of, vi. 66. 

Boéthus, Flavius, a friend of Galen’s, iti. 
403, 404 and n. 

Botoy, vi. 68. 

Βωμοὶ ἕξ, the, at Olympia, what, τ. 506. 
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Βωμῶν ἁγιστεία, the, at the Olympic games, 
v. 505-506. 

Bowreiy, synonymous with ἀροτριᾷν, and 
why, i, 154 ἢ. 

Bore, Indian, the, description of, iii. 148. 

Bopulokos, see Huripides. 

Bottizi, the, reputed descent of, from the 
Athenian Δασμὸς in the time of Minos, 
iv. 504. 

Boukephalia, foundation of, by Alexander, 
time and place of the, iii. 141. 

Βουλὴ of the ᾧ, i. 76. 87m. Of the X, 
ibid. Of the XN or ΦΝ, ibid. Of the 
400, i. 84 n. 

Βουλυτὸς, time of the day, denoted by the, 
in the idiom of Homer, vi. 405 7. 

Βουφόνια, the, in the Attic calendar, date 
of, ii. 308. vi. 72. Probable origin of, 
ii. 308. In the Delphian calendar, 
Vi. 72. 

Bods, epithets derived from, terminating in 
Bows, i. 112 n. Image of the, on the 
coins of antiquity, i. 112 n. 

Βουτάδαι, see ᾿᾽Ετεοβουτάδαι. 

Βούτης, son of Erechtheus, iv. 8». Head 
of the line of priests of Posidon at 
Athens, iv. 8 and n. 

Βουζύγης, see ΓΑροτοι. 
dition, iv. 286. 

Βουζυγίδαι, see Βουζύγης. 

Brachyllas, death of, at Thebes, date of the, 
tbl, BAG. 

Βριτόμαρτις, etymon and meaning of, iv. 
380, 381. 

Βριτὸς, see Bpitéuaptis, Μάρτις. 

Brumalia, see Ambrosia. Date of the, in 
the Roman calendar, i. 476. 

Brundisium, see Pompey 

Brutus, death of, probable date of the, ii. 
116. Head of, lost at sea, ibid. 

BUBAwos, see Βίβλινος. 

Βύβλος in Hgypt, site of, 233 n. 

Building, proper time of, among the Greeks, 
i. 109 ἢ. 

Bukephalia, see Boukephalia. 

Bull, see Μίνως, Μινώταυρος. 

Bull, the, connection of, with the service 
of Posidon, iii. 368. Sacrifice of, to 
Posidon, vi. §13 ἢ. 

Bull, symbolical of the sun, in Crete, iv. 
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Bull, the, life of, term of the, assumed by 
the Egyptians, iv. 481 n. Acme of, ac- 
cording to Hesiod, ibid. 

Bull and cow, Types of the marriage union, 
iv. 648. 

Bull of Crete, the, capture of, by Hercules, 
iv. 476. Birth of, traditionary date of 
the, iv. 477. 

Bull, a double, as the Type of the cycle of 
Minos, iv. 481 n. 

Bulls, sacred, the, in Egypt, and cycles 
connected with them, respectively, iv. 
480. 


~Bull-fights, at Ephesus, iii. 369. 


Bura, distance of, from the sea, v. 42 n. 
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Burial of the dead, among the Greeks, ἔξω 
πυλῶν, ν. 217, 218. 

Busius, see Delphi. 

Byblus, see Naucratis, Wine. 

Byzantium, siege of, by Severus, chrono- 
logy of the, vi. 50, 51. 


Cabeiri, the, of classical mythology, iv. 345. 
350. 353. 367 n. 

Cadmeia, the, surprise of, circumstances of 
the, vi. 43. 

Cadmus, daughters of. number and names 
of the, v. 125. Whether real persons, 
or fictitious, ibid. and vi. 246. 248. 

Cadmus and Cidipus, number of descents 
between, v. 126. 

Cadmus, the son of Phoenix, v. 141. 
brother of Phoenix and 158, v. 142. 

Cadmus, in what sense the bringer into 
Greece of the Pheenician Γράμματα, iv. 
143. 

Cadmus, coming of, into Greece, dates as- 
signed to, by the ancient chronclogers, 
We Se 

Cadmus, cow of, the, distinctive marks of, 
v. 158. 

Cesarea Philippi, see Paneas. 

Caius Cesar, attempt of, to set up his 
image in the temple, chronology of the, 
ili. 468 n. Death of, circumstances of 
the, 11. 85. and n. 88 n. 

Calaber, Q., see Bessarion, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus. 

Calanus, death of, date of the, iii. 164 
and n. 

Calendar, ancient Greek, supposed by the 
Greeks themselves, of what kind, i. 5. 
vi. 620. Change of the, enjoined by 
the Delphian oracle, i. 17. 

Calendar, Armenian, the, B.C. 401, ii. 
216. Persian, B. C. 481 and B.C. 480, 
1. 363 n.: B.C. 401, ii. 216. Date of 
the departure of Xerxes from Susa, 
B.C. 481, in the, i. 265. Of Salamis, 
in the, i. 363. 390. Of Platea, i. 
415 2. 

Calendar, see Punic. 

Calendar, Thracian, nature of the, B.C. 
400, ii. 260. 

Calendar, see Jndiction. Modern Greek, 
beginning of the, Sept. 1, iii. 596. 606 
and ἡ. 

Calendar, Syrian, seat of the leap-day in 
the Julian, iii. 533. 594. Type of the, 
iii. 605. 

Calendars, see MS. Of antiquity, differ- 
ent beginnings of the, relatively to the 
natural year, 11. 512. 

Callias, Γραμματικὴ, the, play so called of, 
Ἢ false 

Callimachus, see Marathon. 

Callimachus, Μηνῶν προσηγορίαι of, i. 92. 
Chronological system of, v. 327. Anti- 
pathy of, to Apollonius Rhod., v. 327. 

Callinus, of Smyrna, age of, v. 211 ἢ. 
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Callipateira, see Women. 

Callippic Correction of the Metonic calen- 
dar not adopted anywhere as the civil 
calendar, ii. 54, 55. 

Callippides, the Ὑποκριτὴς of Sophocles, ii. 
502. 

Callipolis in AXtolia, ii, 312 m. vi. 75. 

Callippus, see Dion Assassination of 
Dion by, ii 418. Tyranny of, length of 
the, ii. 421. 

Callippus, see Standard, Year. Para- 
pegma, solar, of, bore date on Karkinon 
1, June 27, ii. 39. 

Callippus, a native of Kyzicus, ii. 55. A 
disciple of Polemarchus, an hearer of 
Eudoxus, ii. 56. Afterwards of Aristotle, 
ii. 56. Name of, whether Κάλλιππος, or 
Κάλιππος, ii. 57 7 

Callisthenes, see Philotas. Son of Hero, 
niece of Aristotle, iii. 136 7. 

Callisthenes, history of, vi. 53 2. 

Callisthenes, confinement of, at Cariatz in 
Bactria, iii. 132 . Death of, date of 
the, iii. 136 m. vi. 529 n. 

Calvert, Mr., see Colone. 

Calypso, see Καλυψώ. 

Caphyz, battle of, between the Achzans 
and the A®tolians, ii. 368. 

Capitol, the, burning of, A.D. 69. 
of the, 111. 494 n. 

Capitolini Ludi, the, institution of, date of 
the, ii. 333, 334 

Caranus, first king of Macedonia, date of 
the reign of, ili. 97 ἢ. 

Caranus the Macedonian, wedding feast of, 
Vi. 590 ἢ. 

Cardinal Points, the, alternate regression 
and progression of, doctrine of the, vi. 
638, 639. 

Carme, see Bpitéuaptis. iv. 380. 377 and n. 

Carnea, see Κάρνεια, ΣΣταφυλοδρόμοι. 

Carnea, the, date of, in their proper month, 
i. 375; 376. 

Carnea, Musical, the, date of, as the full of 
the moon, not inferrible from the “AAin- 
otis of Euripides, ii. 462 n. 

Carneades, a Patronymic from Carneus, iii. 
565 n. A proper name, ibid. 

Carneades, death of, in the midst of a lunar 
eclipse, iii. 577. Mission of to Rome 
by the Athenians, occasion and date of 
the, see Orosius, iii. 578 Ἢ. 

Carnean Feri, the, number of, i. 377. 

Carnean month, none in the calendar of 
Thessaly, ii. 463, 464 n. 489. In the 
calendar of Cyrene, iii. 573. 580. 

Carneius, in the Metonic correction at 
Sparta, the intercalary month, ii. 200 n. 

Carnus the soothsayer, at the return of the 
Heraclide, history of, v. 386. 

Carthage, destruction of, whether before or 
after that of Corinth, B.C. 146, ii. 382. 
Restitution of, by Julius Cesar, date of 
the, iv. 687. 

Casius, Mons, near Antioch, ili. 437. 

Cassander, probable author of the Metonic 
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correction of the Macedonian calendar, 
B.C. 308, iii. 187. 

Cassids, the, or foot-messengers of the Per- 
sians, rate of travel of, i. 355 2. 

Cassius, death of, at Philippi, probable date 
of the, ii. 116. 

Cassius of Parma, death of, at Athens, ii. 
7. 

Castalius, of Crete, gave name to the spring 
of Castalia, at Delphi, v. 701. 

Cattle, the, turning out of, among the 
Greeks, after the vernal equinox, vi. 441. 
Taking up of, after the autumnal, vi. 
446. 448. 

Caucasus, see Paropamisus. 

Caves, the first temples, iv. 616. 619. 
624 τ. 

Cecrops, see Kecrops. 

Celene, see Kelenc. 

Cephaledum, see Kephaledum. 

Cephisus, bridge over the, built by Xe- 
nocles, ii. 146. By Adrian, ii. 145, 
146. 

Ceres, etymon of the name of, iv. 333 7. 
Cestius Gallus, advance of, on Jerusalem, 
A.D. 66. Chronology of the, iii. 498. 
Chabrias, victory of, at Naxus, date of the, 

ii. 81. 

Cheremon, the tragic poet, allusions to 
flowers in, i. 99. 

Cherephon, the parasite, time of, iv. 
649 2. 

Cheronea, midway between Delphi and 
Thebes, v. 155 ἢ. Battle of, date of 
the, in the Macedonian calendar, iil. 81 
and”. In the Attic, 11. 99. 

Chaldees, Apis cycle of the, iii. 240 ἢ. 
Lunar months of the, names of the, 
111. 209. 

Chaleium, or Chalia, city of, in Beeotia, 
11. 292. 

Chalkis and Eretria, war of, in the time of 
Hesiod, i. 210. 

Challis, Professor, astronomical formule 
furnished by, i. 279 7. 

Champsine winds, in Egypt, time of the, 
iii. 115. 

Chares of Lindus, maker of the Rhodian 
Colossus, v. 241 ἢ. 

Chariot-race, the, place and order of, in the 
Olympic games, 111. 14. 

Charlemagne, see Windemonath. Calendar 
ΟἿ 1. [22- 

Chemmis, see Mendes. 

Chersias, author of the Epigram on the 
tomb of Hesiod, i. 305. 318 n. 

Chersonese, see Scythian. 

Chesney, see Cunaxa, Euphrates, Sardes. 

Chionis, see A nchionis. 

Chiron, see Parapegma. Sphere of, the 
oldest known to the Greeks, v. 171 2. 
Brought by the Argonauts to Thessaly 
from Colchis, ibid. 

Chloé, see Demeter. 

Choiseul Marble, the, i. 63 n. 78. 80. 

Chronicon Paschale, see Jndiction. 
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Chrysa, the, of Homer, locality of, vi. 408 
and 7. 

Chrysis, priestess of Hera at Argos, for the 
first period of the Peloponnesian war, 
i. 130. 169. 

Chrysostom, testimony of, to the beginning 
of the civil year at Antioch, ili. 524. 

Chir, the Ized, who presided over the 
1ith of the month in the Persian calen- 
dar, i. 415 n. 

Cicada, see Tettix. 

Cicero, see Homer. 

Cicero, birth of, date of the, 11.112, 113 7. 
First causa publica of, ii. 114m. Ab- 
sence of, from Rome, in the time of 
Sulla, length of the, ii. 114”. Initia- 
tion of, date of the, li. 112, 114 n. 
Movements of, B.C. 44, chronology of 
the, v. 602. 

Cicero, his account of the administration 
of the Greek calendar, ii. 468. 

Cinyras, see Kinyras. 

Circe, see Kirke. 

Claudius Thuscus, calendar of, i. 464. 

Clea, priestess of Isis, and friend of Plu- 
tarch, ii. 499 τ. iii. 563, 564 ». Will 
of, ii. 494. 

Cleisthenes, tyrant of Sikyon, time of, v. 
384. Reign of, date of the, vi. 178 and 
n. Took part in the first sacred war, 
vi. 84. 178 ». Agariste, daughter of, 
marriage of, v. 584. 

Cleisthenes, the Athenian legislator, pro- 
bable date of the birth of, v. 584, 585 
and ». Legislation of, at Athens, i. Io. 
49 ἢ. 83 ἢ. 595. Author of the division 
of the Ten Tribes, and of the δῆμοι, 1. 
84 nN. 

Clemens, of Byzantium, the ὑποκριτὴς, A.D. 
195, Vi. §0- 

Cleobuline, enigma ascribed to, i. 64 2. 
Cleobulus, of Lindus, see Χελιδονισμός. 
Enigmas and songs of, i. 64. v- 187. 
Cleombrotus, commander at the Isthmus, 
in the year of Salamis, i. 395. Death of, 

ibid. 

Cleomedes, see Year. 

Cleomedes, account of, of the mode of com- 
munication between Athens and Susa, 
adopted by Xerxes, i. 389 Ὁ. 

Cleomenes I., king of Sparta, vi. 128. 

Cleomenes, governor of Egypt, under A- 
lexander, i. 57. ii. 102. Put to death by 
Ptolemy, ii. 102. Mode of dealing with 
his soldiers in the article of their pay, i. 
57, 58. 

Cleomenes II., attempt of, on Megalopolis, 
ii. 366 πῃ. Reign and death of, ii. 202 n. 
367 2. 

Cleon, crown of gold decreed to, after 
Sphacteria, ii 62. Eclipse of the sun, at 
the election of, to the command in Thrace, 
ii. 60. Not yet dead at the διδασκαλία 
of the δεύτεραι Νεφέλαι, ii. 63. True 
time of the death of, ibid. 

Cleopatra, see Europe. 
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Cleosthenes, see /phitus. 

Cleostratus of Tenedos, age of, i. 28 n. 
Octaéteris of, i. 29. Parapegma of, i. 
29, 30. 

Climachias, appointment of, to the high 
priesthood at Kephaledum, by Verres, 
ii. 468. 473. 

Clinton, Mr., see ᾿Επιχειμάσαι. 

Clitus, death of, date of the, ili. 135. <At- 
tributed to the μῆνις of Dionysus, v. 16. 

Clytemnestra, murder of, by Orestes, whe- 
ther recognised by Homer, vi. 470 n. 

Cnidus, famous for its earthenware, v. 176. 

Cnosus, distance of, from mount Ida, iv. 
462. Coins of, peculiarities of the, iv. 


101: 
Cockcrow absolutely, time denoted by, ii. 


355+ 

Colchis, colony to, from Egypt, probable 
cause and date of the, v. 168 7. 

Colonz or Colone, in the Troad, site of, 
recently discovered, ii. 637. 

Colossus, the, of Rhodes, dimensions of, v. 
241 ἢ. 

Columella, calendar of, compiled from that 
of Meton, i. 450. 464. 

Coluthus, age and birthplace of, vi. 509 n. 

Comedy and Tragedy, grew up out of what, 
v. 25, 26. Comedy older than Tragedy, 
V. 34. 

Comet, appearance of a, in the month Ga- 
melion, at the winter solstice, according 
to Aristotle, i. 531. ii. 72, 73. According 
to the fourth book of the ᾿Επιδήμια of 
Hippocrates, ii. 77 7. 

Comets, distinctions in the names of, made 
by the ancients, v. 43. 

Comitia, see ᾿Αρχαιρεσίαι. 

Conception, see Birth. Interval between, 
and Birth, in certain cases, assumed by 
the Egyptians, iv. 134. 

Conon of Samos, the astronomer, time of, 
ii. 637. vi. 653. Solar eclipses of the 
Egyptians, collected by, vi. 653 and n. 

Constantine, death of, date of the, iii. 
610. 

Constantinople, foundation of, date of the, 
iii. 604. 

Constantius, death of, date of the, ii. 168, 
169 n. 

-Constitutiones Apostolic, calendar recog- 
nised by the, ili. 607 τ. 

Corcyra, colony of, date of the, ii. 665. 

Corcyra, calendar of, v. 342. Distance of, 
from Ithaca, vi. 362. 

Corcyrzans, sea-fight between the, and the 
Corinthians, ii. 666. 

Corinth, the two ports of, Kenchrez and 
Lechzeum, vi. 226, 227. 

Corinth, liberation of, by Aratus, ii. 109. 

Corinth, see Carthage. Restitution of, date 
of the, iv. 687. vi. 281. 

Corinth, see Argos. Shows of wild beasts 
at, in the time of Julian, vi. 237. 240. 
Corcebus of Argos, see Psamathe, v. 569 n. 
Coroebus of Elis, victor in the first Olym- 
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piad, v. 569. Tomb of, in the territory 
of Elis, ibid. 

Corn-ships from the Pontus, Ἔκπλους of 
the, date of the, i. 514 . Arrival of, at 
Athens, date of the, ibid. ii. 82. 86. 

Corona De, Oration the, date of, iil. 84 
and n. 94. Action (see Ctesiphon), entry 
of the, date of the, 1]. 100. 

Coroneia, foundation of, by the Boeotians, 
ii. 486. Distance of, from Choeronea, vi. 


35: 
Corpus Inscript. Gree. 
No. 101, v. 19 ἢ. 
147, iv. 49. 
157, iv. 
158, vi. 92. 
213, Vi. 
401, iv. 
1068, vi. 82. 
1122, vi. 
HAO Wo 52: 
1387, 1388, v. 400 n. 
1688, 1689, vi. 73. 
1694, ibid. 
1699, 1700, Vi. 55. 
1701, 1702, vi. 56. 
ΤΟΣ, Υἱ 72: 
1703, vi. 56. 
1704, Vi. 55. 
1705, vi. 
1706, vi. 55. 64. 
1707, vi. 5 
1708, vi. 56. 
1709, vi. 
1710, Vi. 56. 
1767, 
1845, V. 52. 
2139, 1 
2144, V. 53. 
2264 6. V. 52. 
2330, V. 53- 
2331, ibid. 
2332, ibid. 
2333, ibid. 
2334 c, ibid. 
2347 ὁ, ibid. 
2374 6, ibid. vi. 68. 
2416 C, V. 197 ἢ. 
2483, V. 52. 
2528) V- 53: 
2525 b, v. 19. 216. 
2554, iv. 542. 
2556, ibid. 
2562, iv. 543. 
2656, Vi. 71. 
3044, Ve 53: 
3052, iv. 542. 
3067, V. 53- 
3208, 3209, vi. 82. 
3640, V. 53. 
3655, Υ. 52. 
3794, ibid. 
3910, vi. 82. 
4081, Vv. 53- 
4472, vi. 190 Nn. 
4679, v. 206 n. 
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Corpus Inscript. Gree. 

No. 5375-5748 6. 5375-5392 d. 5439- 
5453- 5477-5488 (cf. 5751). 5502— 
5541. 5550-5500(cf. 5577). 5591 Dd. 
5619 c-5619 68. 5645. 5653-5675 c. 
5748 b-5748d, v. 175. 

No. 5432, iv. 298. 

5806, vi. 228. 
6014 a and b, iv. 618. 
6084, iv. 650 n. 

Coruncanius, ambassador of the Romans to 
the Illyrians, assassination of, 11. 518. 
Corybantes, the, of Classical mythology, iv. 

342. 345. 350. 352. 

Cos, known for its earthenware, v. 176. 

Cosa, natural peculiarities of, vi. 343, 344. 

Cosmical setting of the stars, what, i. 281. 
vi. 534. 

Cosmogonies, the, of antiquity, common 
form of, v. 236, 237. 240. 

Cossei or Uxii, expedition of Alexander, 
against the, B. C. 324 or 323, ii. 171. 
Cottyphus, president of the Amphictyonic 

Council, B. C. 340, 339. iil. 75-77. 

Cow, see Cadmus, Pelagon. 

Cow, see Isis, Neith. 

Cranaus, see Attica, Kpavaés. 

Crane, the, migrations of, in the spring and 
the autumn, ii. 598 7. 

Cranon, battle of, date of the, ii. 103. iii. 
212. 

Crassus, L., return of, ex questura, 
through Athens, at the time of the mys- 
teries, ii. 112. Public life of, chronology 
of the, ii. 112, 113 7. 

Cretan, see Dance. 

Cretan historians, ancient, iv. 376. 

Cretan account of the mysteries apud se, 
iv. 189. 375. 

Crete, see Dorians. Colonies to, at differ- 
ent times, iv. 561, 562. Population of, 
in the time of Homer, iv. 561. 

Crete, see Latium. Birthplace of the Ro- 
mans, according to Virgil, iv. 563. 

Crimesus, Crimisus, or Crinisus, the, in 
Sicily, vi. 219. 

Critias, the first, and the second, in the ge- 
nealogy of Plato, i. 8 ἢ. 

Crito, Octaéteris of, ii. 612. 636. 

Critolaus, see Achwan League. Author of 
the war of the Achzans with the Ro- 
mans, ii. 380. Death of, ii. 381. 

Cronia, see Κρόνια, iv. 515. 

Cronia, Attic, the, instituted by Kecrops, 
according to Philochorus, in honour of 
Saturnus and Ops, v. 36 7. 

Cronia, Attic, the, date of, in the calendar, 
1. 111. In the Primitive solar calendar, 
ii. 412. 481. In the lunar of the Greeks, 
11, 508. At Syracuse, li. 412. 

Cronia, original month of the, 11. 508. 

Cronian month, in the time of Theseus, i. 
94. ἢ. 114. ν. 543. 

Cronius mensis of Pelops, iv. 515. v. 
543. 

Cronos, the sun, iv. 355. 451. 
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Cronos, sacrifice of his son by, according to 
the Pheenicians, iv. 602. 

Cronos, sacrifice to, at Elis, at the vernal 
equinox, v. 541 7. 540. 503. 

Crotona, ceremony at, from the time of 
Darius Hystaspis, ii. 687. 

Ctesiphon, see Corona. Psephism of, 
which gave occasion to the action De 
Corona, date of the, iii. 83. 

Cuckoo, the, appearance of, in Pheenicia, ᾿ 
time of the, i. 160. In Greece, ibid. 

Cume, known for its earthenwares, v. 176. 

Cunaxa, distance of, from Ephesus, li. 231. 
233. From Sardes, ii. 234”. From 
Babylon, ii. 233 Ἢ. 

Cupbearers in Homer, whether male or fe- 
male, unmarried, i. 220. 

Curetes, the, of classical mythology, iv. 
342-345. 350-353- 

Curetes, of Crete, relation of the, to the 
cycle of Minos, and to the Zeus of Mi- 
nos, iv. 433, 434. Number of, why re- 
presented as 10, iv. 463. 465 7. Repre- 
sented as the impersonations of the epa- 
gomene of the equable year, iv. 466 7. 

Curtius, see Anecdota Delphica, ii. 475. 

Cyane, see Θύμβρα. 

Cyclades Insule, the, what, vi. 116. 

Cycle, lunar, the, of the Primitive solar 
year, 1. 21. 

Cycles, lunar, in use among the Greeks af 
different times, what, i. 25. 

Cyclus Epicus, see Κύκλος. 

Cylon, see Philolaus. 

Cyprus, Cyclico-Julian correction of, v. 
236. 245. 252. 

Cyprus, battle of, date of the, according to 
Diodorus, iii. 214. 

Cypselide, see Kypselide. 

Cyrene, see Artemisia, Battiade, Carnea, 
Magas, Ophellas, Pentapolis, Ptolemy, 
Σίλφιον, Thimbro. Aira of, iii. 587 τ. 

Cyzicus, see Ayzicus. 


D. 
A, interchangeable in Greek, with what 
other letters, v. 246. 
Dactyli, see Δάκτυλοι. 
Δᾶδες, use of, in the mysteries, iv. 251. 
Aadodxo1, see Hwmolpide. 
Δαίδαλα, the, proper sense of in Greek, iv. 


53: 

Deedalus, see Τάλως. The first carver, or 
worker in wood, among the Greeks, iv. 
653- 

Deedalus, genealogy of, iv. 32. Age of, iv. 
395. Contemporary of Minos, iv. 394. 
Retirement of, to Crete, probable date of 
the, iv. 659. Still in Crete, down to 
what time, iv. 660. 

Daisan, the, at Edessa, iii. 466. 

Deesius, Macedonian, the, prejudice of the 
Macedonian soldiers, relative to, ili. 19. 
Daicles, of Messene, victor in the viith 

Olympiad, v. 572, 573- 
Daiphantus, see ᾿Απόνοια, victory of, over 
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the Thessalians, ii. 321 and. 500. Life 
of, by Plutarch, ii. 500. 

Aafpa, a title of Proserpine, whence de- 
rived, iv. 252 n. 

Δαίσιος, from δαίω, divido, use of, in Greek, 
v. 101. 

Daisius, in the calendar of Sikyon, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, probably in error for 
Dystrus, ii. 357. 

Δάκτυλοι dato, the, of classical mythology, 
iV. 342. 345. 349, 350. 353. Of Crete, 
number of the, why represented at 99 or 
100, iv. 409, 410 ”. 

Damascene correction of the Primitive ca- 
lendar, v, 248. 

Damascus, capture of, by Parmenio, after 
Issus, date of the, iii. 106. 

Damasis or Damasius, archonship of, vi. 
Bo Alte 

Damastes, of Sige, account of, vi. 528 . 

Damophilus, son of Ephorus, history of, 
vin 52. 

Δαναοὶ, name of the Greeks collectively in 
Homer, v. 742 n. 

Danaus, see Lynceus. Colony under, to 
Greece from Egypt, iv. 191. 215. v. 94. 
261. vi. 2077. Settlement of, for a 
time, in Rhodes, v. 261, 262. 266 ἢ. 
Reigns, from, to Agamemnon, iv. 215. 
216. 

Danaus, see sia, Thesmophoria. Daugh- 
ters of, introduced the Isia into the Pe- 
loponnese, iv. 191. V- 94. 

Dance, Cretan, the, iv. 521. vi. 451. 

Dandamis, see Calanus. 

Danube, see 78:6)". 

Δάφνη, see ᾿Αμυκλᾶς. 
to Apollo, v. 359. 

Daphne, grove of, at Antioch, dedication of 
the, by Pompey, iii. 446. Festival at the, 
ibid. n. Of the Nymphs, v. 622. Tem- 
ple of Apollo, at, burning of the, A. D. 
362. ili. 467 ἢ. 527”. 528. ν. 621. 

Dares Phrygius, see Zroy. Translation of, 
ascribed to Cornelius Nepos, vi. 509 ἢ. 

Daric, the, etymon of the name of, ii. 222 n. 
Whether from Darius Hystaspis, or some 
other king, ibid. Value of the, li. 222 n. 
Impress of the, an archer, ibid. A sol- 
dier’s rate of pay, for a month, ibid. 

Darius Hystaspis, see Zyre. Scythian ex- 
pedition of, date of the, iii. 334, 335. 

Δασμὸς, the, of ancient Attic history, iv. 
202. 

Dare, ripening of the, time of the, il. 235 
nN. i. 157 2. 

Days, sacred, or holidays, in the Attic lunar 
month, i. 263 2. 

Ajj or Aa. Dorice for Γῆ, iv. 172. 

Ana and Anal, Cretan for barley, iv. 330%. 


Consecration of the, 


453- 
Decads, in the primitive month, see Month. 
Δηϊόνη, see ᾿Αντιόπη. Tomb of, at Eleusis, 
iv. 185 ἡ. 
Deipyle, daughter of Adrastus, married to 
Tydeus, ii. 338 ἡ. 344 ἢ. 
KAL. HELL. VOL. VI. 
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Δεκαδαρχίαι, see Mpurdvess. 

Δεκάτη, of children, the, vi. 613. 

Δεκάτη προτέρα, in the Attic month, i. 73 
n. Ὑστέρα, ibid. 

Deer, the, rutting season of, i. 527. 

Δειπνηστὺς, proper sense of, vi. 297 2. 

Δειπνιὰς, the, of the Pythian solemnity, v. 
718. 

Δεῖπνον and Δόρπος, distinction of, in the 
idiom of Homer, vi. 291 and ἢ. 

Δειπνοφορία, see "Ocxopopla. Ceremony 
of the, at Athens, iv. 518. 

Δειπνοφόροι. see Δειπνοφορία. 

Delia, see Paralus. Date of the, in the 
Attic calendar, i. 190 ἡ. ii. 446. 

Δήλια, the, of classical antiquity, comme- 
morative of what, and adapted to what 
date, v. 194. ii. 446. Under the care of 
the Amphictyonic council, vi. 117. 

Δήλια καὶ Πύθια, the proverb of, vi. 118. 

Delos, see Altar, Apollo, Tépavos, Laurel, 
Lycia, Ortygia. Distance of, from Athens, 
i. 191, 192 n. Supposed visit of the 
Greeks to, on the way to Troy, vi. 462. 

Delphi, site of, and names, vi. 28. 30. 
Plane tree, planted at, by Agamemnon, 
v. 691. 

Delphi, service at, see Dithyramb, Képos, 
Pean, Priestess, Χρησμοσύνη. Oracle of, 
opening of the, in the Heroic times, 
date of the, 11. §37. Shut for what months 
in the year, vi. 79. Ceremony at, on the 
6th of the new year, vi. 77, 78. 

Delphi, eponym of, style of the, vi. 52 7.’ 

Delphian dialect, the, vi. 26. 58. 

Δελφίνιος, title of Apollo, whence derived, 
ii. 671. 682. v. 7ο1. Vi. 203, 204. 

Δελφοὶ, site of, fable relating to the, v. 
675. Use of the name of, first instance 
of the, v. 674. 

Δελφοὶ, see ‘AAs, Διόνυσος, Σεπτήριον. 
Oracular cave of, v. 642. No temple of 
Apollo at, originally, v. 654. and n. 

Δελφὸὺς, Δελφὺς, v. 675. 

Deluge, see Ὑδροφόρια. 
92: 

Deluges, number of, traditionally known to 
the Greeks, v. 136 n. 

Demaratus, king of Sparta, reign of, vi. 
128. Deposal of, and retirement to Per- 
sia, dates of the, ili. 334. v. 470. 

Δήμαρχοι, see Ναύκραροι. Appointed by 
Cleisthenes, iv. 80. Duties of the, iv. 
So. 82. 

Δημήτηρ; see Homer, Sicily. Coming of, to 
Attica, date assigned to, iv. 26. 

Δημήτηρ, etymon of, iv. 172. 330 N. 

Demeter, see Amphictyonie Council. Wor- 
ship of, introduced among the Greeks in 
general, by the Amphictyons, v. 741. 

Δημήτηρ XAén, or EvxAoos, feast day of, in 
the Attic calendar, i. 60 m. τού. 163. 
and τι. ii. 546. 

Δημήτηρ Πελασγὶς, at Argos, iv. 303. 
Χθόνια, at Hermione, iv. 303. 310. Μέ- 
λαινα, iv. 305. 


Date of the, iv. 
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Demeter, feast of, in the calendar of the 
Siciliot Greeks, ii. 418. 

Δημητριὰς, another name for the Τριακὰς, 
© te Wie hh ΤΟΥ: 

Demetrius Phalereus, government of Athens 
of, i. 68. iii. 214. Number of statues 
erected to, i. 68 2. Dionysia celebrated 
by, ii. 104. 

Demetrius Poliorketes, see vAal. Honours 
decreed to, at Athens, ii. 105. 107 %. Iii. 
215. Initiation of, in both the myste- 
ries at once, ii. 106. 111. 435. iv. 309. 

τ: 

mene of Skepsis, opinion of, respect- 

ing the worship of Rhea in Crete, iv. 
41. 

pene, another name for the Attic 
month Munychion, li. 107. vi. 135 7. 

Δημήτρουλοι, see Οὐλοί. 

Democritus, see Hippocrates, Leaves, Πα- 
ράπηγμα, Ποικίλαι, Thesmophoria. Test 
of the weather at the winter solstice, ac- 
cording to, i. 476. Ingress into Sagitta- 
rius, according to, ibid. 

Demodocus, contemporary with Agamem- 
non, v. 691. 

Demonesus, vi. 84. Mine of brass in, ibid. 

Demophoon, see Keleus, Metaneira. 

Demophon, or Demophoon, see A camas. 

Demosthenes, see Ctesiphon. 

Demosthenes, age of, at the time of the 
oration contra Androt. Timocrat. and 
Aristocratem, 11. 00, 91. Crowns decreed 
to, at different times, ii. 97 ἢ. 99. Bov- 
λευτὴς, B.C. 349, vi. 184, 185. Appoint- 
ment of, to the office of Τειχοποιὸς, 11]. 
83. Behaviour of, at the death of Philip, 
iii. 84. Daughter of, date of the death of, 
iii. 85. Visit of, to the Olympia, B.C. 
324, iii. 172. Recall of, from banishment, 
date of the, ii. 103. Death of, date of 
the, li. 104. 

Demosthenes, contra Meidiam, chronology 
of, ii. 92,93 m. Contra Timocratem, date 
of, ii. 89, go. Oratio lvi., date of the, ii. 
1o1. Epistles of, date of the, vi. 47. 

Demostratus, see Comet. Whether rightly 
the archon of B.C. 393, ii. 75. 

Demus, son of Pyrilampes, peacocks ex- 
hibited by, i. 265. 

Δενδαλίδες, see Οὐλαί. 

Dendrophori, see Aybele. 

An, formation of such nouns as, iv. 452. 
and 7. Etymon of, iv. 452, 453. 

Derke, or Derketo, see Durgha, Semi- 
rams. 

Derkylus, see Agias. 

Δερματικὸν τὸ, at Athens, account kept of, 
iv. 162 7. 

Δέσποινα, the, at Methydrium, and Mega- 
lopolis, iv. 304 ἢ. 

Δευκαλίων, name of, derivation of the, v. 
744 2. 

Δεῦκος, use of, in Greek, v. 745 n. 

Δεύνυς, the Indian and Arabic for king, 
Vv. 82. 90. 
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Δεύνυσος, oldest form of the name of Aid- 
vucos in Greek, v. 82. 

Δευτέρα φθίνοντος, in what months of the 
calendar of Solon, wanting, i. 52. 59 7. 

Ala, islands of antiquity so called, iv. 525. 

Diadochi, see Cyprus. Division of provinces 
among the, first, iii. 219. 

Dizus, see Achwan League. Death of, ii. 
382. and n. 

Diagoras of Rhodes, ode on, in Pindar, in- 
scribed in gold on the temple of the 
Lindian Athena, v. 238. 

Διακόσμησις and ᾿Εκπύρωσις, the, doctrine 
of the alternation of, vi. 80 7. 

Diana, see Herostratus. Burning of the 
temple of, at Ephesus, date of the, iii. 5.9. 

Diasia, see Πομπή. Date of the, in the 
Attic calendar, i. 535 n. iii. 185. 

Διάζωμα, the, use of, in the athletic contests 
of antiquity, and date of the disuse, among 
the later Greeks, i. 223. 

A:xounvla, properly an adjective of ἡμέρα, 
1.175 n. ii. 678. 

Aixéunuis, proper sense of, y. 299. 300. 
vi. 610. 

Arxéunves, proper sense of, i. 321. 

A:xotoula, the, of victims in sacrifice, 
usage of, anciently, iii. 56, 57 n. 


Διχοτόμοι, the, of the ancient lunar month, . 


i. 20 ”. li. 339 ἢ. 

Dichotomy first, the, the Luna octava, 
lv. 477. 

Dicte, in Crete, distance of, from mount 
Ida, iv. 428 n. 462 n. Cave of, sacred to 
Zeus, iv. 413. Throne set in the, annu- 
ally for Zeus, iv. 413. 445. 

Dictys Cretensis, history of, discovery of 
the, v. 616 n. vi. 509 7”. 

Didymus, the commentator on Pindar, vi. 
176. iv. 484. 

Διετηρὶς, lunar cycle of the, never in ac- 
tual use, i. 24. 

Digamma AXolic, the, occurrence of, on in- 
scriptions, ii. 293, 296. 

Dii Magni, the, of Classical antiquity, num- 
ber and names of, iv. 442. 

Dii Inferi, see Ἐντέμνειν : 
᾿Ανορρύειν. 

Dikearchus, time of, vi. 215, 216. 

Aika poviral, the, of antiquity, vi. 440. 

Δικασταὶ, the, at Athens, number of, ii. 
18 n. Pay of, at different times, ii. 19 7. 

Aixtuvva, Cretan, the, etymon and mean- 
ing of, iv. 384. 

Dinah, the daughter of Jacob, treatment 
of, by Shechem, probable explanation of 
the, vi. 619. 

Dinarchus, Oratio i. of, date of the, ii. 172 
and 2. 

Dinias (see Agamemnon), the Argive histo- 
rian, vi. 566 and n. 

Dinocrates, see Alexandria. 

Diocles, see Dwicles. 

Diodorus, archonship of, at Delphi, vi. 4.51. 

Diodorus, see Cyprus. Rule of, in the 
reckoning of archontic years, ll. 213. 


Superi, see 
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Anachronisms of, in the arrangement of 
archons from B, C. 329-318, ill. 171 7. 
182. 

Diodotus, see Ephemerides. 

Diogenes, interview of, with Alexander, iii. 
100. Death of, date of the, 111. 177 ἢ. 
Diogenes of Babylon, head of the Portico, 
B.C. 155. iii. 579”. Preceptor of Apol- 

lodorus, vi. 521. 629. 

Alwyua, the, of the Thesmophoria, iv. 292. 

Diognetus and Bato, geometers of Alexan- 
der, iti. 135 7. 

Διόκλεια, the, at Megara, date of, vi. 85, 86. 

Diomed, an infant, at the death of Tydeus, 
v. 73. Birth of, date of the, vi. 173. 
Age of, in the last year of the Trojan 
war, vi. 172. 

Dion, expedition of, to Sicily, chronology 
of the, ii. 88 and n. 416 n. 

Διονύσια (see Θεοίνια), the, universality of, 
among the Greeks, v. 1. Distinct, for 
each of the Attic δῆμοι, v. 53 2. 

Διονύσια, see Archon. Ἔν ἄστει, or Μέγαλα, 
probable date of the, i. 194. 431. ii. 105 
and n. v. 34. Why assigned to the ar- 
chon Eponymus, v. 112. Opening of the 
sea, after, i. 431. Received the name of 
Δημήτρια, li. 105. 107 N. 

Διονύσια Λήναια or Ἐν Λίμναις, why as- 
signed to the archon Rex, and when, 
Vv. 109. 

Διονύσια, see Xdées. Ἔν ἀγροῖς, an older 
name than that of Ἔν Πειρᾳεῖ, v. 33. De- 
rived from the Cronia of the Primitive 
calendar, ii. 412. v. 35, 36. Institution 
of the, ii. 507”. 509. Date of, in the 
calendar, ii. 65. 406. 505. V. 35- 

Διονύσια, the, proper sense of, what, ii. 
443. In the sense of scenic representa~ 
tions, distinct from those at Athens, 
most usual time of, what, ii. 505. 664. 
Cycle of, triéteric, ii. 663. 

Dionysia, the, date of, in the Lunar calen- 
dar of the Greeks in general, ii. 505. 

Διονύσια, scenic, the, at Athens, months 
and times of, ii. 406. 503. 

Διονύσια, the, at Thebes, date of, ii. 328 n. 
341. Celebrated in the spring, tl. 342 n. 

Διονύσια, the, in the [onic calendar, iii. 
321-325. At Smyrna, iii. 323 and n. 
Ceremony of the Τριήρης at, in Smyrna, 
iii. 322. At Syracuse, ii. 412. 

Διονύσια, miraculous production of wine at 
the, ii. 681 7. 

Διανυσιακοὶ ἀγῶνες, V. 3. Τεχνῖται, ibid. 

Διονυσιασταὶ, the, at Rhodes, v. 217. 

Διόνυσος ἐπὶ μαστῷ, associated with De- 
meter at the Mysteries, v. 109. 

Διόνυσος Zaypevs, son of Proserpine, iv. 
259- 

ae Hellenic, the, derived from Egypt, 
iv. 258. 

Διόνυσος, the, of Classical antiquity, birth- 
place of, v. 81. Conquest of India of, 
fable of the, probable origin of the, 
v. 98. 
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Διόνυσος, see Γεραραὶ, Λίμναι. Temple of, 
ἐν Λίμναις, v. 30, 31. Altars of, at A- 
thens, number of the, v. 30 7. 

Διόνυσος, a type of the sun, v. 80. vi. 80. and 
n. Worship of, associated with that of 
Apollo on mount Parnassus, v. 104 7. 
With the vintage festivities, v. 107. 

Διόνυσος, known to Homer, v. 167. Time 
of, according to Herodotus, v. 153 7. 

Dionysius the elder, death of, date of the, 
ii. 84. The younger, expulsion of, date 
of the first, ii. 88 and m. Recovery of 
the tyranny by, date of the, ii. 421. In- 
terval between the first dispossession of, 
and the second, ii. 421. 

Dionysius, Aira of, in the Magna Compo- 
sitio, epoch of the, i. 459”. Age of, ibid. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, see Troy. His 
opinion of the ancient Greek calendar, 
i. 6. Judgment of the style of Hesiod, 
i. 208 ἢ. 

Date of the composition of the Anti- 
quities of, vi. 518. Date of the capture 
of Troy, according to, ii. 118. Adopted 
by Quintus Calaber, iii. 288. 291 n. 

Dionysodorus, archontic year of, ii. 119. 

Διοσκορίνθιος, as the supposed name of the 
intercalary month, explanation of, iii. 
444 1. 

Διὸς Κόρινθος, proverbial use of, explana- 
tion of the, iti. 444 τ. 

Διόσκορος, as the name of the intercalary 
month, explanation of, iii. 444 7. 

Diospolis, see Thebes. 

Auds6vos, in the calendar of Tenos, ii. 676. 
678 n. 

Diphilus, see Ἱερεῖς τῶν σωτήρων. 

Διπόλεια, Διϊπόλεια, or Διϊπόλια, the, in 
the Attic calendar, i. 535 10. 

Distances, road and direct, proportion of, 
one to the other, i. 368. 

Dithyramb, the, alternation of, with the 
Peean, in the service of Apollo at Delphi, 
vi. 78. 

Dius, the father of Hesiod, i. 312. 

Djemschid Correction, the, in Persia, date 
of, iii. 164. Vernal equinox in, iii. 165. 

Δωδεκάθεον τὸ, at Olympia, v. 506 n. 559. 

Dodona, the Scriptural Dodanim, v. 254 ἢ. 

Dodona, the, of Homer, what, v. 733 and n. 
738. 

Dodwell, see Exemptile, Hyakinthia, Me- 
tonic. Opinion of, relating to the inter- 
change of Gerastius 12 and Elaphebolion 
14, in the text of Thucydides, ii. 183. 

Dog, see Argus. Natural length of the 
life of the, vi. 314 n. 

Dog, the, use of, in sacrifice anciently, iii. 
57 ὅν. 

Dog-days, the, use of wine in, as a rule of 
diet, i. 229 . 

Dogs, destruction of, at Argos, annually, 
vi. 209. 

Dog-star, see Κύων. ᾿Επισημασία attributed 
to the, i. 473. Opinion of Geminus re- 
specting its influence, i. 470. 
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Δοκιμασίαι, the, at Athens, number of, and 
by whom undergone, ii. 80 7). 

Δόκοι, seo Comets. 

Dolabella, see Areopagus, Trebonius. 

Δολωνεία (‘Paywdia), 7, whether included 
in the Iliad from the first, vi. 426, 427 n. 

Dorians, see Heraclide. 

Δωρὶς, whence so called, v. 738 ἡ. 

Δορπιστὸς, proper sense of, vi. 297 n. 

Adptos, see Δεῖπνον. 

Dositheus, see Archimedes, Colone, Conon. 
Octaéteris of, i. 28, 29 τ, ii. 612. 636. 
Time of, ii. 636. 

Dove, the, sacredness of, at Delos, vi. 101. 
Emissions of, at the Deluge, dates of 
the, vi. 107 7. 

Drabescus, numbering of the army of Xerxes 
at, i. 371. 

Δραχμὴ χαλαζῶσα, the, ii. 71. 

Draco, legislation of, at Athens, date of 
the, i. 10. 

Draco, see Hippocrates. 

Dragon (see Serpent), the, of Cadmus, teeth 
of, how divided, v. 167 n. 

Drange, see Ecbatana. 

Drapsacus, see Adrapsa. 

Δρομιάμφιον, see ᾿Αμφιδρόμια. 

Δρόμος, the, of the Panathenaic ship, iv. 
8x. 84. 

Δρόμος Ἱππικὸς, the, what, v. 555 7- 

Δρωπίδης, brother of Solon, i. 8. Archon- 
ship of, i, 12. 

Δρόσος, use of, in Greek, for the young of 
animals, v. 277. 

Δρυοφόροι, the, at Athens, what, iv. 117 Ὁ. 

Dualism, or the doctrine of the two prin- 
ciples, origin of, iv. 498 ἢ. 

Avas, see Aixtuvva. In the mystical sense, 
what, iv. 387. 

Durgha, Indian, the, idea denoted by, v. 85. 
Supposed etymon of the name of, in the 
Sanskrit, v. 87. 

Durgha month, the, in the Hindu calendar, 
ie, 87- 


E. 


H Tauri, see Pleiades. 

ἑβδόμη, the, sacred to Apollo, in the solar 
calendar, before it was so in the lunar, i. 
263 and n. 

Ecbatana, distance of, from the Drange, 
111: 1.592. 

Ecclesiazuse, the, of Aristophanes, date of, 
ii. 76, 77 n. 

Eclipse, solar, on the day of the departure 
of Xerxes from Sardes, i. 361. 

Eclipses, see Conon, Hipparchus. Solar 
and lunar, recorded among the Egyptians, 
number of, vi. 650. 

Eclipses, attested by history, and not veri- 
fied by calculation, i. 364 7. 

Eclipses, rule of the soothsayers, to wait 
three days after lunar or solar, li. 391, 


392. 
Ecliptic, the, obliquity of, discovery of the, 
to whom attributed, i. 241. iv. 639 7. 
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Ecliptic Period, the, history of, among the 
Egyptians, and elsewhere, vi 647. 

Edessa, see Daisan. Aira of, iii. 466 7. 

“Edva, marriage presents, custom relating to 
anciently, v. 70. Vi. 325 7. 

Egg, cosmogonic, the, see Κρόνος. 

᾿Εγκαίνια, see ᾿Ενκαίνια. 

Egypt, see South winds. Time of harvest 
in, i. 157.159. Time of spring in, ii. 
596 n. 

Egypt, see Migration. Migration from, to 
various quarters, between B.C. 5350 and 
1340, iv. 42. 215. v. 261. 

Egyptians, see Eclipses, Lunar. 

Eixddes, style of the last ten days in the 
lunar month, i. 75 7. 

Eixddes, the, keeping of by the Epicureans, 
ii. τοῦ 7. 

Εἰκὰς Μεγάλη, the, of Hesiod, explanation 
of, i. 269. 

Eiuades, see Χειμάδες. iv. 552. 

Hira, siege of, beginning of the, v. 464. 

Εἰρήνη, sacrifice to, at Athens, iv. 163 %. 

Εἰρεσιώνη, the, of classical antiquity, i. 
110. 

Εἰς Bods, the, of the Attic caleudar, what, 
iv. 290. 

Εἰσέλασις of the victors in the games of the 
period, v. 479. vi. 275. 

Εἰσιτήρια, the, at Athens, i. 523. 

‘Exaty, epithet of Artemis, as the moon, i. 
114 %. 

“κατηβελέτης, Ἑκατηβόλος, Ἑ κατὸς, titles 
of Apollo as the sun, i. 114 ”. v- 650, 
651 and x. 

Ἑκατόμβαιος, formation of, i. t11. A title 
of Apollo, i. 113. Title of Zeus in Crete, 
iv. 451. 

‘ExatouBo.os, formation of, i. 112 7. 

Ἑκατόμπολις, an ancient name of Laconia, 
ii. 207 n. 

‘Exatévynoot, the, what, v. 651 ἢ. 

’"Exexepla, the, of the Olympic and other 
games, v. 564 n. 

“Ἑκκαιδεκαετηρὶς, see Eudoxus. 

*ExkAnola:, see Κύριαι. Number and times 
of, in the Primitive Greek calendar, vi. 
440. 

᾿Ἐκπύρωσις, see Διακόσμησι5. 

Elza, in Asia Minor, iii. 302. 

᾿ἘἘλαφηβόλια, the, i. 102. 

᾿Ελαφηβόλος, first instance of the use of, in 
Greek, i. 102. Title of Artemis, ibid. 

Elatea, occupation of, by Philip, date of the, 
iii. 77, 78 80. 

Eleans, see Jsthmian. 

Elections, see ᾿Αρχαιρεσίαι. 

Electra, see Pleiades. Mother of Darda- 
nus, vi. 535 and. Disappearance of, 
from among the Pleiads, at the capture 
of Troy, vi. 536 n. 

‘EAnynpus, or Ἑλήγυρις, iv. 334. 

Ἠλεῖοι, the, whether known as a people, 
before the Trojan war, v. 485 and x. 
Συνοικισμὸς of, of later times, date of the, 
v. 483 n. 








INDEX. 


Eleusinia, the, institution of, date assigned to 
the, by the ancient chronologers, iv. 193. 

Eleusinium, the, placing an ἱκετηρία in, 
during the mysteries, a capital offence, 
11. 70. 

Eleusis, a Deme of Hippothontis, ii. 523. 
Liable to be inundated by the Kephisus, 
ii. 145,146”. Temple of, burning of 
the, ii. 161. Descent to the Shades, at, 
ἵν. 201, 202, 203. 

Eleusis, in Thera, ii. 671. 

᾿Ἐλευθέρια, the, at Syracuse, institution of, 
date of the, ii. 398. 400. At Platza, 
institution of the, date of the, iv. 685 
and n. First celebration οἵ, iv. 685. 
Why attached to the xith month, in the 
Platzan calendar, iv. 685, 686. 

Ἥλια, see Lurytus. 

Ἡλιούπολις, see On. Foundation of, by 
᾿Ακτὶς, one of the Heliade of Rhodes, 
ἵν: ΤῈΣ 

Ἦλις, see Κρόνος. 
of, v. 546 π. 

*Hados, Greek form of the Hebrew ΕἸ, iv. 
603. v. 546. 

‘EAAavodixa, the, at Elis, v. 586 and n. 
Ten months learning the duties of their 
office, v. 586. 588 n. Number of, at dif- 
ferent times, v. 587, 588 n. Empowered 
to inflict fines, v. 590 7. 

'Ἑλλανοδικαιὼν, the, at Elis, what, v. 526. 

“Ἑλλὰς, use of the term, in Homer, i. 218. 
First and proper meaning of, v. 732. 

Ἕλλην, use of the term, in Homer, i. 218. 

‘EAAnoTovtias, see Εὐρακύλων. 

‘EAAol, the, meaning of the name of, v. 
732. Applied to the first settlers in 
Thessaly, v. 738. 

‘EAAotla, a name of Thessaly, etymon of, 
V. 732. 734: 

Ἑλλώτης, the garland so called, iv. 557: 

‘EAAdtia, the, in honour of Europa, iv. 

η. 

ει etymon cf, and proper sense, in 
Crete, iv. 557. 

*Huabia, as a name of Thessaly, whence 
derived, v. 731, 732. 

Embalment, Egyptian, of the dead, proba- 
ble origin of the, iv. 496. 

Em-em, for Eundem, v. 592. 

Ἔμμηνοι δίκαι, in the Attic calendar, i. 
525 2. 

Empedocles, son of Meton, i. 436 n. 

“Evy, idiom of Hesiod in the use of, i. 
258. 

“Evy καὶ νέα, see Tpiaxds. By whom first 
applied to the last day of the lunar 
month, i. 4, 5 . Proper sense of, i. 
54.75. ΑΒ applicable to the τριακὰς, 
as to the νουμηνία, 1. 259 7. 

*EviavTds, etymon and meaning of the term, 
Vi. 317, 318 1. 

Ἐνκαίνια, or feast of dedication, the first, iii. 
477 and n. 

Enna, plain of, in Sicily, supposed locality 
of the Raptus, iv. 201, 202. 319. 


Derivation of the name 
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“Evvara, or évara, the, of the dead, among 
the Greeks, ii. 553 and x. vi. 413 ἢ. 

Ἐντέμνειν τὸ, in sacrifice, what, vi. 600 n. 

᾿Εξελιγμός, see Ecliptic Period, Saros. 

*Errax 67s, day so called, in the Boeotian ca- 
lendar, iv. 297. 300. 

Epagomenz of the Primitive calendar, es- 
timation and application of the, anciently, 
v. 543. Of the Primitive Greek calen- 
dar, recognised by Homer, vi. 334. 

Epaphroditus, the friend of Josephus, iii. 
521%. 

Ἔπ᾽ ἀριστερὰ χειρὸς, or χειρῶν, phrase of, 
instances of the use of the, vi. 355. 

Epeus, fabricator of the Trojan horse, vi. 
547”. Tools used by, dedicated at 
Metapontum, ibid. 

᾿Επίβδα, proper sense of, vi. 599. Secon- 
dary sense of, vi. 598. 

Ἔφηβος, see Περιπόλοι. Age of the, iii. 
306 πη. At Athens, vi. 604 n. 

Ephemerides, see Alexander. Authors of 
the, iii. 167. Account of the daily life of 
Alexander, given by, ibid. 

᾿Εφήμερος ἄρχων, see ’Emorarns. 

Ephesus, see Bullfights, Ταύρια, Ταῦροι. 
Distance of, from Sardes, ii. 232. 

Ephialtes, see *Afoves. 

Ephors, Spartan, succession of, during the 
Peloponnesian war, ii. 193. 

Ephorus, history of, chronological limits of 
the, vi. 529 2. 

᾿Εφύδωρ, the, office of, in the courts of law, 
at Athens, i. 530m. 

Epicharmus, see Mijves, Tpiaxddes. Age of, 
ii. τό n. 

Ἐπιχειμάσαι, distinction of, from διαχειμά- 
σαι, 1. 4212. 

᾿ἘἘπιχείμασις, what, i. 4707. 

᾿Επιχειροτονία τῶν νόμων, at Athens, i. 49 7. 

Epicteta, will of, ii. 668. 

Epictetus, will of, i. 73. 

Epicurus, see Εἰκάδες. Birth and death of, 
dates of the, ii. 97. 107. and 108 n. 

᾿Επιδαύρια, the, 8th of the mystical feriz, 
ii. 120. iv. 263. 

᾿Ἐπιδήμια, or Morbi Vulgares, of Hippo- 
crates, reputed authors of the, ii. 77 7. 

Epimenides, see Βουζύγης. Chronology 
of the life of, iv..155. Purification of 
Athens by, date of the, iv. 155, 156. 

Epirotz, the, calendar of, ii. 520 x. 

᾿Επισημασίαι, meaning of the term, i. 467. 

᾿Ἐπισημαίνειν, proper sense of, i. 467. 

᾿Επίσκιρα, the, see ~Apoto:, of the Athe- 
nians, iv. 284. 291. 301 2. 

᾿Ἐπίσσοφος, master of a lodge, in Greek, ii. 
670. 

᾿ἘἘπιστάτης, the, office and duties of, i. 77, 
78. and. Distinction of, in the Βουλὴ 
and in the ᾿Εκκλησία, i. 77, 78. 

᾿Επιτριηράρχημα, what, i. 513 2. 

᾿Επώνυμοι ἡλικιῶν, the, at Athens, what, 
vi. 603. 

᾿Ἐπόπται, see Μύσται, i. 44 Ἢ. 

‘Ertak@pyta, see Μοσύνοικοι. 
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Equable, see Month. 

Equus Durateus, the, traditionary testi- 
mony to the reality of, vi. 546 7. 

Eratosthenes, Octaéteric correction of, ii. 
637. Attached to the winter solstice, 
ii. 642. 

Eratosthenes, personal history, and time of, 
v. 328. Date of, for the capture of Troy, 
vi. 531”. Chronology of, in general, vi. 
531, 532 ὅ.- 

᾿Ερχιεὺς, a Deme of Mantis or Aigeis, iii. 
486 n. 

᾿Εργάνη, title of Athena at Athens, and 
why, iv. 102 n. 

᾿Ερεχθεῖδαι, title of, application of the, to 
the Athenians, iv. 28. 

"EpexOnis, the, salt spring, so called at 
Athens, iv. 31. 22. 125. 

*EpexOnts Φυλὴ, precedence of the, among 
the rest of the tribes, i. 85. iv. 27. 

᾿Ερεχθεὺς, name of, explanation of the, 
iv. 30. 

’Epex evs, precedence of, among the Ἡρῶες 
ἐπώνυμοι, 1. 85 2. iv. 27. 

Erechtheus, war of, with Eumolpus, i. 116, 
iv. 36. Sacrifice of his daughter by, 
iv. 39. 

Eretria, see Amphidamas, Thesmophoria. 
War of, and Chalkis, in the time of He- 
siod, i. 310. 

᾿Εριχθόνιος, name of, etymology of the, iv. 
28. 

Erichthonius, or Erechtheus, buried in the 
temple of Athena Polias, iv. ro. Re- 
puted son of Athena and Hephestus, iv. 
10.18. Grounded on what fact in his 
history, iv. 11. 18. 

’Epiveds, calendar of, vi. 68. 

Ἕρμαϊῖα, or Ἕρμεῖα, the, of the calendars of 
antiquity, ii. 309. At Pellene, iv. 551. 

‘Epuatos, fourth month in the Argive ca- 
lendar, i. 93. 

. Ἕρωδιὸς, etymon of, vi. 428 n. 
᾿Ἠροσάνθεια, the, festival of, in the Pelo- 
ponnese, ii. 204. 

*Epwtidia, the, of the people of Thespie, 
ἵν. Ve 2O4s 

Eryx, see ᾿Αναγώγια. 

Erzerum, see Murad, Frat. Western 
branch of the Euphrates, 11. 242 7. 

Ἑσπερίδες, Ἑ σπερὶς, Εὐεσπερίδαι, see La- 
don, Berenike. 

᾽Ετησίαι, the, setting in and duration of, i. 
379M. li. 582. v. 289. Did not blow by 
night, 11. 583 7. 

Ἑστία, see Ἱστίη. 

᾿Ἐτεοβουτάδαι, the, at Athens, and why so 
called, iv. 8 7. 

’Eredxpntes, the, of Crete, who, iv. 562. 

Etesian winds, see Prodromi. In the age 
of Homer, vi. 465. 472. 

Ἔτι, use and meaning of, as an adverb of 
time, 1. 131. 

Εὐὰν, the Indian for ivy, v. 83 . 

Εὐβουλεὺς, a title of Pluto, iv. 202. and n. 

Eubulus, see Britomartis, Carme. 
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Eubulus, (Flavius) see Clea. 

Kuchidas, see ‘Huepodpduat. 

EvxAoos, see Δημήτηρ. Epithet of Deme- 
ter, vi. 367. and 7. 

Eucles, or Euclides, archonship of, B. Ὁ. 
427 or 426, ii. 73. 

EKucrates, archonship of, i. 12. 

Euctemon, associated with Meton, in the 
construction of his Parapegma, i. 463. 
A native of Athens, i. 463 ». One of 
the colony to Amphipolis, i. 463 n. 

Eudemus, of Rhodes, history of astronomy, 
of, ii. 56. and ἢ. 

Eudicus, Ephorship of, at Sparta, B.C. 404, 
11. 193, 194 ἢ. 

Eudoxus, see Cleostratus, Dositheus, Era- 
tosthenes. Octaéteris of, i. 28, 29 ἢ. 
Eudoxus, visit of, to Egypt, along with 

Plato, ii. 617. Length of the residence 
of, in Egypt, on the first occasion, ii. 
619. Second visit of, ii. 623. Date of 

the, ii. 625. 

Eudoxus, the first who digested the Octaé- 
teris, in the form of the Hekkaidecaé- 
teris, ii. 626. 630. 

Eudoxus, opinion of, respecting the equa- 
lity of the natural, the sidereal, and the 
Julian year, ii. 640. Julian calendar of, 
attached to the rising of Sirius, ii. 641. 
Solar Parapegma of, il. 655. 657, 658 n. 
Cardinal dates of the, recoverable from 
the works ascribed to Hippocrates, 1]. 
655. 

Euhemerus, doctrine of, with respect to the 
Olympic gods, iv. ὅτι. Time of, ibid. 

Evios, see Εὐάν. 

Εὔκλεια, or Εὔκλεα, a title of Artemis, ii. 
667. Feast of the, in the Lunar Greek 
calendar, ii. 447. Date of the, at Co- 
rinth and Sikyon, ii. 667. In the natu- 
ral or Julian -year, ibid. 

Eumelus, see Néoros, Τιτανομαχίαι. Of 
Corinth, author of an Europea, iv. 560. v, 
153.173”. Probable author of the fable 
of Lycaon, iv. 587. Age of, v. 153 and ἢ. 

Eumenes, see Ephemerides. Life of, chro- 
nology of the, iii.95 3. Entered the 
service of Philip B. C. 342, iii. 96 7. 
Kills Neoptolemus in battle, iii. 183 ἡ. 
Besieged in Nora by Antigonus, iii. 
95 ἢ. 183. Betrayed by his own sol- 
diers, iii. 95, 96 n. 

Eumenes, king of Pergamus, exclusion cf, 
from the “AdAea B.C. 172, v. 205 7. 
Attempt on the life of, by Perseus, v. 
206 n. 

Εὐμολπίδαι, the, at Athens, divisions of, iv. 
180. 

Εὔμολποι, the, of antiquity, number of, iv. 
180. 186. 

Eumolpus, war of, with Erechtheus, iv. 36. 
186 πη. 

Eumolpus, son of Posidon, iv. 37. 39. 184. 
Of Muszeus, iv. 195. 

Eunapius, see Julian. The sophist, time 
of, ii. 167 n. Initiated in the myste- 
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ries, by the same Hierophant as Julian, 

ibid. 

Eunomus, see Τέττιξ. Of Locri, contest 
of, at the Pythian games, vi. 16. 

Εὐώνυμον, or spindle-tree, time of the 
sprouting of the, in Attica, i. 528. 

me reputed father of Dzedalus, iv. 

58. 

Euphorion, see dschylus. Of Chalkis, age 
of, ii. 648. 

Kuphrates, see Hrzerum, Frat, Murad. 
Swelling of the, time of the, ii. 225 . 
11,173. Breadth of, at Thapsacus, ii. 224. 

Eupolis, see Νουμηνίαι. 

Εὐρακύλων, i. 379 ἢ. 

Εὕρεσις, the, at the 1518, iv. 267. 

Euripides, see Phrygian. Birth of, date 
of the, ii. 407 m. Death of, date of the, 
ii. 406. 408 n. Place of the, ii. 407, 
408 πη. Age of, at his death, ii. 405. 
407 n. Burial place of, ii. 408 τ. 
Bones of, removed to Pella, ii. 409 n. 
Kenotaph of, at Athens, ii. 409 ἡ. Tomb 
of, struck by lightning, ibid. Tribe and 
Deme of, ii. 409 n. 

Huripides, first appearance of, on the stage, 
ii. 560. First victory of, ibid. Date 
of the ’Opéorns of, 11. 565. 

Φοίνισσαι, ii. 568. 
Μήδεια, ii. 568. 
Ἱππόλυτος, ii. 572. 
ἔΑλκηστι, ii. 575, 576. 
Τρωάδες, li. 593. 
Ἑλένη, 11. 594 

Probable date of the 
᾿Ιφιγένεια ἐν Αὐλίδι Of, ii. 584. 
Βάκχαι, li. 584. 587. 

Ῥῆσος of, the, whether rightly ascribed to 
him, or not, ii. 609. 

Εὐρώπη, use of the term, in the Hymns of 
Homer, i. 336 n. 

Εὐρώπη, see Ἑλλωτίς. Reputed mother 
of Minos, iv. 482. 556. Unknown to 
Homer, iv. 558. Htymon of the name 
of, and subject denoted thereby, iv. 560. 

Εὐρώπη, daughter of Philip of Macedon, 
and Cleopatra, iii. 92. 

Εὐρνγύης, a name of Androgeus, iv. 501 2. 

Εὐρυνόμη, see ᾿᾿Οφίων. A name of the 
moon, iv. 419 %. 537 2. 

Eurylochus, leader of the Amphictyons, in 
the first sacred war, vi. 1-3. Probable 
author of the Pythia of the Period, vi. 
I-3. 

Eurypylus, son of Telephus, coming of, 
from Mysia to Troy, vi. 458. 

Eurystheus, birth of, date of the, v. 742. 

Eurytus and Cteatus, sons of Actor and 
Molione, fable connected with, vi. 253. 
Why reputed sons of Posidon, v. 631. 
vi. 254. Founders of the Isthmian games, 
under the name of “Hawa, vi. 254. 257. 
263. Buried at Cleone, vi. 255. 

Husebius, see 770}. 

Evander or Menander, archontic year of, 
ii. 80, 
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Evander, see @notrus. Colony under, 
from Arcadia, to Italy, iv. 621 and n. 
Evening star, see IJbycus, Pythagoras. 
Identity of the, with the morning star, 
discovery of the, among the Greeks, 

L237. 

Evenus, son of Jason and Hypsipyle, con- 
temporary with the Trojan war, v. 169 n. 
327 ἢ. 

Exaltation of the sun, in the Chaldee 
sphere, iv. 371. 

᾿Ἐξαιρέσιμοι ἡμέραι, in the Greek calendar, 
what, i. 57. 

᾿Ἐξαιρέσιμος, exemptile, for the day in 
question, why objectionable, i. 50. 

᾿Εξηκεστίδης, see Solon. 

Exemptile day, as the 29th, testimony of 
Hesiod to the, i.260. Rule of the, in 
the cycle of Meton, account of the, by 
Geminus, i. 494. 501. 

Exemptile day, see Boéckh, Boédromion, 
Dodwell, Ideler, Petavius. In the calendar 
of Solon, i. 47. 49. 54 and n. 260. In 
that of Meton, i. 497. Scheme of the, 
according to Ideler, i. 501. To Scaliger 
and Petavius, ibid. To Dodwell, ibid. 

᾿Ἐξιτηρία, the, in the Attic calendar, 1.534. 


F, 
Fable, see sop, Quinctilian. Invention 
of the, to whom to be attributed, i. 245. 
Fast days of the Jews, ili. 483 . 
Faunus, see Picus, Saturnus. 
Faustina, queen of M. Aurelius, death of, 
date of the, ii: 131. 
Favonii Flatus, see Ζεφύρου πνοή. 
Favonius, etymon of, 11. 275. 
Fawn, see Hind. 
Feriz Sementive, see Katayéyia. Of the 
Julian calendar, date of the, iii. 610 ἢ. 
Festus Avienus, i. 30 2. 34. 36. 179. 
Field, see Mouse. 
Flama, Oppius, Proconsul of Crete, iv. 


Flamininus, Titus, see A utonomia. 

Flies, at the Olympic games, troublesome- 
ness of the, v. 494. 

Florentine, see Hemerologium. 

Flowers, see Cheremon. In all climates, 
characteristic of spring, i. 98. IoT. 
Names of months, taken from the season 
of, i. 100. 

Frat, modern name of the western branch 
of the Euphrates, ii. 243 n. 

Funerals, see Ἔννατα, Περίδειπνον. Pro- 
bable duration of, among the ancient 
Greeks, vi. 413.4147 


G. 

Gabara, corruption of the text of Jose- 
phus for Gadara, iii. 501. 

Gadara, see Gabara. Capture of, A. D. 
68, iii. 506. 

Gades, altar at, to the year and to the 
month, vi. 621. 

Γαῖα, see Ala. 
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Γαλαξία, a species of pudding, v. 372. 

Galen, father of, name and profession of 
the, iii. 390. Mother of, character of 
the, given by, ibid. Teachers of, in 
philosophy, ili. 391. In medicine, ii. 
393: 

Galen, veneration of Aisculapius by, iii. 
302 ἢ. 

Galen, visit of, to Alexandria, iii. 394. 401. 
To Cyprus, iil. 415 n. 416. 

Galen, might be represented as one of the 
Deipnosophistz of Athenzeus, iil. 390. 
At Rome, as late as the 7th or 8th of 
Severus, iii. 407. 

Galen, works of, dates of some of the, iii. 
402-404 n. 406. 416 n. 420, 426. Com- 
mentaries of, on the Morbi Vulgares, 
probable date of the, ii. 136. Moved by 
some secret impulse to the composition 
of the De usu Partium, ili. 392 2. 

Galen, works of, destruction of some of 
the, by fire at Rome, ili. 407 n. 

Galen, work of, on the length of the natu- 
ral year, iii. 417. Standard of the natu- 
ral year, according to, iii. 418 ἢ. Alter- 
nation of the lunar month, according to, 
iii. 417 ». Lunar calendar of Palestine, 
according to, ili. 424 ”. 

Gallienus, archonship of, at Athens, date 
of the, ii. 133. 

Gamala, reduction of, A. D. 67, iii. 504. 

Gambreum, in Ionia, iii. 341. Calendar 
of, began in Boédromion, ili. 342. 

Γαμηλία θυσία, the, at Athens, what, vi. 
605 n. 

Γαμηλιὼν, name of the first month in the 
Argive calendar, ii. 203. 209. vi. 608. 
Γαμηλιὼν vy or 13, date of the death of 
Agamemnon, ii. 534. Vi. 202. 470. 566. 

Games, see Naked. 

Γάμος, see Ἱερός. 

Γαμψώνυχα, the, habit of, of never drink- 
ing, according to Aristotle, i. 246 and n. 

Tavydunda, true locality of the battle of 
Arbela, iii. 125. Distance of, from Ar- 
bela, ibid. 

Gaza, Theodore, opinion of, respecting the 
site of Anthesterion, in the Attic ca- 
lendar, i. 96. and n. Respecting that of 
Hecatombzon, i. 114. Determination of, 
of the site of Pyanepsion, i. 120. <Ac- 
count of, of one of the names of the 
Halcyon, i. 125, 126. 

Gedrosia, desert of, end of the rainy sea- 
son in the, iii. 157. 

Gela, laid waste by Phintias, tyrant of 
Agrigentium, ii. 424 ”. Whether ever 
after rebuilt, ibid. 

Gellius, A. time of, vi. 49. Studying at 
Athens, when, ii. 161. 

Gelo, reign of, at Syracuse, chronology of 
the, ii. 400 n. At Gela, ii. 402 7. 

Geminus, see Exemptile, Lumar standard, 
Τριακάς. Age of, i. 458. Opinion of, 
concerning the ᾿Επισημασίαι of antiquity, 


i. 467. 
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Γένη, see @patpla, Τριττύς. Among the 
Athenians, what, i. 65 ἢ. 

Γενέσια, see Γενέθλια, Νεκύσια. Birthday 
of the fruits of the ground, iv. 291. 

Γενέθλια and Γενέσια, distinction between, 
iv. 290. 

Tepalotia, or Γεράστια. the, in the Pelo- 
ponnese, what, iii. 378. 

Tepatorios, month so called at Troezen, 
explanation of the name of, ili. 378. 

Γεραιστὸς, or Γέραστος, promontory in the 
Peloponnese, as well as in Euboea, 1]. 
204. 111. 378 n. 

Tépavos, the dance so called, i. 191 . iv. 
527 nN. 

Tepapat, the, at Athens, what, v. 30 n. 

Γεράστιος, month so called at Sparta, ex- 
planation of the name of, iii. 378. 

Γῆρυς, see Ceres, one of the styles of De- 
meter, in Greek, iv. 334. 

Gestation, see Birth. Natural Period of, 
according to Hippocrates, ii. 646 n. 647. 

Giants, see Gods. 

Gilie, see Vergilie. 

Gischala, reduction of, A. D. 67, ili. 505. 

Giulia, see Mepuéetea. The, of the calendars 
of the North, ii. 42. 

Gjemschid correction, see Djemschid. Dates 
referred to in the, B.C. 481, 480, i. 363, 
B.C. 479, i. 415 n- B.C. 494, i. 329. 
B. C. 401, ii. 216. B.C. 325, iii. 165. 

Gladiators, see Laodikea. 

Glauco, the philosopher, the friend of Ga- 
len, iii. 402. 

Glaukines, archontic year of, ii. 460. 
Glaukippus, testimony of, to the intercalary 
rule of the calendar of Solon, i. 124 7. 
Gnomon, the, use of, among the Greeks, 

whence derived, i. 240. 

Goat, the, in the prophecy of Daniel, the 
symbol of the Macedonian power, and 
why, ili. ΟἹ Ὁ. 

Goat, see Mendes. Of Mendes, the, the 
type of a cycle of some kind, iv. 480. 
The, the type of the generative power, 
iv. 626. 

Goats, island of, see digates. 

Gods and Giants, battle of the, founded on 
what, iv. 103. 

Gods, or Goddesses, of classical antiquity, 
relation to, of sons or daughters, how to 
be explained, iv. 11. v. 558. 630. 

Golden Numbers, the, tradition relating to, 
i. 438. ν. 594. 

Gorgo, daughter of Cleomenes, and wife of 
Leonidas, iii. 334. 

Topmas, probable name of a locality in 
Macedonia, iii. 49. 

Gortyna, in Crete, founded by a Taurus, 
iv. 563. Plane tree there, ibid. 556. 

Graces, see Χάριτες. 

Tpaikor, the, name of, of whom used ori- 
ginally, i. 219 n. v. 746. 

Γραμματικὴ, see Callias. 

Granicus, the, battle ot, fought late in the 
day, iii. 18. 
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Grape, the, ripening of, in Rhodes, v. 199. 
At Cairo, ibid. 200. In Greece gene- 
rally, vi. 365. Preservation of, to a late 
period of the year, 11. 507 ἡ. 

Greeks, see Calendar, Swpper-time. 

Grote, Mr., see Cleisthenes, Φυλαί. 

Γρυνεῖον τὸ, in Asia Minor, site of, iii. 309. 

Γυλίδας, archonship of, at Delphi, vi. 3. 51. 

Γυμνὰς, Γυμνάσιον, Γυμναστικὴ, why so 
called, i. 222. 

Γυμνοπαιδίαι, the, in the Spartan calendar, 
date of the, ili. 334. 


H 

Hadad, see Hadad-Rimmon. 

Hadad-Rimmon, the, of the Damascene 
calendar, v. 248. 

Hadrian, see Adrian. 

Haleia, the, of the Rhodian calendar, date 
of, vi. 137. 

Halicarnassus, a colony from Troezen, iii. 
370. Probable date of the, ibid. Priests 
of Posidon, at, from the foundation down- 
wards, 111. 370 7. Vi. 204. 

Harpalus, author of an octaéteric cycle, i. 
30 n. 34. 36. Age of, ibid. Standard of 
the natural year, according to, 1. 30 . 

Harpalus, flight of, to Greece, from Upper 
Asia, ili. 147. 165. Put to death in 
Crete, by Thimbro, ibid. 574. 

Harpasus, the, of the Anabasis, the modern 
Harpasou, ii. 246 ». March to, in its 
proper order, omitted in the Anabasis, 
ibid. 

Harvest, see Hellespont. 

Hebe, as cupbearer of the gods, whether 
the wife of Hercules in Olympus, i. 220. 
Vi. 309 ἢ. 

Hecatombs, offerings of, whether charac- 
teristic of the month Hecatombzon, i. 
ents 

Hegemon, 6 παρῳδός, ii. 65. 

Hegesander of Delphi, ii. 131 7. 

Hegesias of Magnesia, iii. 5 ». (11. 

Helen, worshipped in the Troad, under the 
name of ᾿Αδραστεία, iv. 346 n. 

Helen, raptus of, by Theseus, iv. 511. and 
n. Age of, at the,iv. 510”. At her mar- 
riage to Menelaus, vi. 477. At the birth 
of Hermione, iv. 511. v. 550. At her 
abduction by Paris, vi. 478. In the last 
year of the Trojan war, iv. 511 10. vi. 478. 
474. At her return to Sparta, vi. 478. 

Helen and Menelaus, children of, vi. 477 
nm. According to Hesiod, i. 216m, Helen 
and Paris, children of, vi. 478 2. 

“ἩἩλιάδαι, the, children of Helius and Rho- 
dus, v. 243. 

Helicon of Kyzicus, eclipse of the sun, pre- 
dicted by, ii. 87 τ. 

Helike, worship of Posidon at, iii. 365. 
Head of the Ionic communities in the 
Peloponnese, iii. 366. 368. 

“Ἡλικιῶν, see ᾿Επώνυμοι. 

Heliogabalus, reign of, ii. 30. 

Heliopolis, see ᾿Ακτὶς, Bull, Mne. 
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“Ἡλιόρροδος, the, of the Rhodian cosmogony, 
v. 248. ; 

Hellanicus, life of, chronology of the, vi. 
528 n. 

Helle, see Phrixus. 

Hellespont, harvest at the, date of, iii. 46. 
Voyage from the, to Thessaly, length of 
the, vi. 468 n. 

*Hos, see “Anos. 

Hemerodromi, the, of antiquity, account 
of, iii. 6. and 7 x. 

Hemerologium Florentinum, i 92. 

Hemlock, use of, before the mysteries, by 
the Hierophants, iv. 328 7. 

Hemo, for Homo, iii. 51. 

Ἥφαιστος, the, of the Greeks, derived from 
the Egyptian Φθὰς, iv. 18. 

᾿Ηφαιστεῖα, see Λαμπαδηδρομία. The, of the 
Attic calendar, date of, iv.65 . vi.616 7”. 

Hera, temple of, near Mykene, i. 169 n. 
Fasti at Argos kept in the years of the 
priestesses of, i. 169. vi. 204. Festival of, 
in the Argive calendar, ii. 604 τ. 

Hera, the moon, iv. 451. 457. 

Ἥρα, etymon of the name of, iv. 456. 

“Hpa, at Argos, the same with Isis, v. 96. 
vi. 204. 207. Statue of, at Argos, how 
represented, vi. 207 n. 

Ἥρα and Ζεὺς, Argive fable relating to the 
marriage of, vi. 207 7. 

“Hpa τελεία, the, vi. 570 2. 

Heracleia, the, in the Boeotian calendar, 
date of, ii. 326. At Syracuse, ii. 394. 

Heraclia, on the Pontus, foundation of, ii. 
255 τ. Lunar correction of, ibid. 

Heraclide, the, return of, whether recog- 
nised hy Homer, vi. 481. 

Heraclius, ᾿Αμφίπολος at Syracuse, B.C. 70, 
11, 422 1. 

Ἡραῖα, Argive, the, founded by Danaus or 
Lynkeus, vi. 206 n. 

‘Hpata, Argive, the, iv. 546. Called also 
‘ExaréuBaia, vi. 205 and ἡ. Probable 
date of, in the Argive calendar, vi. 207 ἡ. 

‘Hpaia, Argive, the, duration of, vi. 194 ”. 
Date of, B.C. 208, vi. 187 . 205. 208 n. 

Ἡραῖα, the, αὖ Augina, vi. 203. 

Hercules, time of, 1.150. iv. 193. Acon- 
temporary of Minos, iv. 400. Born on 
the 4th of the month, i. 266. Translated 
on the 4th of the month, ibid. Birth 
and death of, dates of the, vi. 71. Chro- 
nology of the life of, v. 549. Labours 
of, reputed duration of the, ii. 559. iv. 


399- 

Bee alas Ἰποκτόνος, V. 213 ἢ. Mulaypos, 
ibid. ’Amduuios, V. 525. 

Hercules, see Δωδεκάθεον, Olympia, Κηρύ- 
κων. 

Hercules, why reputed the son of Zeus, v. 
558. Author of the worship of the Hel- 
lenic Zeus, ibid. 

Hercules, son of Alexander and Barsine, 
death of, iti, 184 τ. 

Hermann, Dissertationon theGreek months, 
ii. 4755 
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Hermes, birthday of, the 4th of the month, 
i. 266. 325. The 4th of Pyanepsion, 1. 
328 and n. vi. 394. 

Hermione, daughter of Helen and Mene- 
laus, age of, at her marriage to Neopto- 
lemus, vi. 471. 475 Ὁ. 

‘Hpéxia of Hesychius, whether more pro- 
perly Ἠρόχια, v. 19. 

Herodes Atticus, see Aurelius, Panathe- 
nais. Consulships of, vi. 50. Mentioned 
in the Symposiaca of Plutarch, iii. 564 ἡ. 
Death of, date of the, ii. 131 and n. iv. 
164 nN. 

Herodotus, see Hellanicus, Sophocles. 
Birth of, date of the, i. 305 3. Recites 
his history at the Olympia, and Panathe- 
nea, i. 366. iii. 70m. One of the co- 
lony to Thurii, i. 366 πῃ. Down to what 
time still engaged on his history, ibid. 

Herodotus, reckoning of the Greek year, 
according to, 1. 70. 

Heron, the, kinds of, according to the an- 
cients, vi. 428 7. 

᾿Ἠροσάνθεια, the, in the Peloponnese, ii. 204. 

Herostratus, burning of the temple at 
Ephesus by, ili. 5 2. 

Hesiod, see Agamemnon, Aspis, Chersias, 
“Evn, LExemptile, Helen, Hippomenes, 
Ἴδρις, Néuos, Qpa, Sidereal, Swallow. 

Hesiod, son of Dius and Πυκαμήδη, i. 312. 
Born at Ascra, ibid. Date of the birth 
of, 1.314. Age of, at the composition of 
the Works and Days, ibid. Probable date 
of the death of, i. 3:8. Different ac- 
counts of the death of, i. 317, 318 and ἢ. 
Discovery of the remains of, 1. 312 Ὁ. 
318. Tomb of, at Orchomenus, and in- 
scription on it, ibid. 

Hesiod, son of ; see Stesichorus, i. 304 n. 

Hesiod, excluded from the Pythian games, 
i. 306. Contest of, with Homer, i. 299. 
Tripod dedicated by, at Helicon, i. 300. 

Hesiod, works attributed to, i. 313. "Hota 
of, ibid. ᾿Αστρολογία, i. 239. 240. Sphere 
of, and its ingresses, how determined, i. 
246 mn. Cardinal points of the, 1. 277. 

Hesiod, fable of the phoenix known to, i. 
231 Ἢ. 

Hesiod, calendar of, that of Ascra, i. 272, 
273. Divisions of the month, and style 
of each, according to, i. 261. 

Hesiod, heliacal rising of Arcturus, accord- 
ing to, i. 120. Vintage season, i. 288. 
Seed-time, i. 291. Reaping and thresh- 
ing time, ibid. and 285, 286 n. Time of 
felling timber, i. 290. Opening of the 
sea, and for how long, i. 289 7. 

Hesperus, see Hveniny Star; seal of the 
Locri Hesperii, i. 239 7. 

Hiero, see Aina. Reign of, at Syracuse, 
chronology of the, ii. 400 ἡ. Victories 
of, in the games, and their dates, i. 
401 2. 

Hiero II, death of, date of the, 1]. 422 n. 

Hieronymus, son of Hiero ΤΠ, death of, 
date of the, ibid. 
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Hieromnemones, see Amphictyonic, Pyla- 
gore. One for each of the States of the 
Council, ii. 20. 

Himera and Thermopyle, battles of, the 
same day, i. 372. Date of the former in 
the Syracusan calendar, ii. 398. 

Himerius the sophist, time of, iv. 66. 

Hind, the, calving season of, vi. 425 and n. 

Hipparchus, son of Pisistratus, death of, 
date of the, iv. 157. 

Hipparchus, see Solstice, Year. Opinion 
of, respecting the solstices and the equi- 
noxes, determined by himself, i. 443. 
Solstice, B.C. 135, according to, i. 451. 

Hipparchus, work of, on the length of the 
solar year, i. 441. iii. 417. On that of the 
lunar month, ibid. Solar standard of, i. 
518. Lunar standard of, i.53. How long 
engaged on his observations, i. 519. Cal- 
culation of eclipses by, for 600 years to 
come, i. 519,520. Chaldaic Sarus known 
to, i. 520. Discovery of the Precession 
by, ii. 58. 

Hippias, see Pisistratide. Expulsion of, 
from Athens, date of the, iv. 157- 

Hippias of Elis, publisher of the Olympic 
᾿Αναγραφαὶ, Vv. 570. 

Hippocleides, archontic year of, iv. 48. 

Hippocrates, reckoning of the calendar 
Greek month and year by, i. 67. 

Hippocrates, life of, chronology of the, ii. 
650. Birthday of, in the calendar of 
Cos. ii. 650, 651. Letter of, to Arta- 
xerxes, ii. 651. At the court of Perdic- 
cas, ii. 653. Contemporary of Democri- 
tus, ibid. Burial-place of, ii. 654. Sons 
of, and their descendants, to the time of 
Alexander, ii. 653. 

Hippocrates, reference to, in the Dialogues 
of Plato, ii. 652 n. 

Hippocrates, divisions of the year, accord- 
ing to, i. 292. Διαιτητικὸς τρίτος of, i. 
294. Epistle to one of the kings of Mace- 
donia, or Egypt, attributed to, i. 294 7. 
Περὶ διαίτης of, reputed author of the, ii. 
655 ἢ. 

Hippodamus, architect of the Pirzus, v. 
zo1n. Also of the city of Rhodes, v. 201, 
202. - 

Hippodromus of Thessaly, vi. 50. 

Hippomenes and Atalanta, see Naked. 
Contest of, according to Hesiod, i. 221. 
224. 

Hippotes, third in descent from Hercules, 
v. 387. 391 Ἢ. 

Hippothontis, Prytanea of, B.C. 380, vi. 73 2. 

Hippys of Rhegium, iv. 582 x. 

Hirundinis adventus, the, dates of, i. 101. 
139. 290 ». Allusions to, of Classical 
antiquity, v. 187 τ. 

Hispania, citerior, submission of, to Cesar, 
B.C. 49, date of the, iii. 257. 

Histizeus of Miletus, death of, date of the, 
Tibbs 3595. 

Holidays at Athens, number of, in the year, 
ii. 18 π. 
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Homer, see Aphrodite, Hpagomene, Equa- 
ble, Hesiod, Hymns, Ποσειδάων, Moot- 
dnios. Religious belief of, probably what, 
Vv. 743 Ἢ. 

Homer, acquainted with the Ξικελοὶ and 
Σικανοὶ, vi. 343 ἡ. His idea of the 
ecliptic, vi. 345. Of the ocean, v. 137. 
vi. 352. His Scylla and Charybdis, where 
located, vi. 347. His Θρινακία, what, vi. 
348. 

Homer, partiality of, to the number nine, 
vi. 385 ». Watches, recognised by, vi. 
389. Winds, vi. 3¢0. Divisions of day 
and night, vi. 389. Divisions of the 
year, 1. 295 n. Vi. 301. 

Homer, age of, according to Apollodorus, 
vi. 485. Cornelius Nepos, ibid. Cicero, 
vi. 487. Juvenal, vi. 486. The Parian 
Marble, vi. 484. Philostratus, vi. 485. 
Pliny, vi. 487. Porphyry, vi. 486. So- 
linus, ibid. Vell. Pat. ibid. 

Homicide, involuntary, expiated by banish- 
ment, v. 644. 652. 

Honey, time of taking, in Greece and Italy, 
i. 156. ii. 310. 

Honey, use of, in the diet of infants, iv. 

459. 

Honey, poisonous, at Trapezus, on the 
Pontus, ii. 247 7. 

Honorius Augustodunus, ancient Greek ca- 
lendar according to, iii. 193. 607. 

Hormuzd, see Ormuzd. 

Horse, the, sacrifice of, to the sun, 11. 244 
nm. In sacrifice generally, vi. 543 ἢ. 

Horses, tribute in, to the Persian govern- 
ment, ii. 244. 

Horsley, Bp. see Metonic. 

Houses, changing of, time of the, among 
the Greeks and Romans, i. 109 n. 

Human sacrifices, see Carthage, Crete, La- 
tialis, Lyctus, Tenedos, Tyre. 

Hyakinthia, Spartan, the, an annual solem- 
nity, v. 428. Not celebrated by night, 
v. 432. Month of, according to Dod- 
well, v. 430”. Date of, B.C. 479, i. 410. 

Hyakinthine Feriz, the, vi. 233. 

Hyakinthus, son of Amyclas, v. 447. Con- 
temporary with Thamyris, son of Philam- 
mon, v. 627. 633 n. Honoured at the 
Hyakinthia, v. 447. 

Hydruns, the modern Otranto, iii. 267. 

Hyginus, a commentator on the Georgics, 
v. 14. 

Hylas, tradition of the loss of, in the 
voyage of the Argonauts, v. 298. 

Hyllus, of Rhodes, see ᾿Αγένειος, “EpnBos. 
Case of, mentioned by Pausanias, vi. 236. 

Hymns, see Alkeus, Aphrodite, Kyne- 
thus, Pamphus. Ascribed to Homer, 
whether written and published all to- 
gether, i. 319. 324. 

Hyperbolus, first appearance of, in public 
life, ii. 20 nm. Son of Antiphanes or 
Chremes, ibid. Ostracised sometime be- 
fore B.C. 415. ii. 22 m. Put to death, 
B.C. 411, ii. 22 . Probable author of 
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the adoption of the Metonic Correction 
at Athens, ii. 19, 20. 

Hyperboreans, the, of classical mythology, 
what, vi. 109. 

Hyperides, death of, date of the, ii. ro4. 

Hypsipyle, daughter of Thoas, king of 
Lemnos, a real character, vi. 162. His- 
tory of, in the Thebais of Statius, v. 3347. 

Hyrcanus the 2nd. Embassy from, to Rome, 
B.C. 44, lil. 364 n. 
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“Iakxos, the sixth of the mystical feriz, iv. 
255. 1. 395 2. 

Ἴακχος, see Διόνυσος. The, of the myste- 
ries, what, iv. 259. Appearance of, on 
the day of Salamis, i. 394 Ὁ. 

*Idwy or Ιὼν, the Scriptural Javan, v. 284 7. 

ἸΙάπετος, the Scriptural Japheth, v. 284 n. 

Ibis, the, of Callimachus, levelled at Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, v. 327. 

Ibycus, see Evening Star. The first who 
discovered the identity of the morning 
and the evening star, i. 238 ἢ. 

Ἰχόνουφυ, see Χόνουφις. 

Ida in Troas, and Ida in Crete, iv. 395. 

Ida in Crete, scene of the residence of the 
Cretan Zeus, iv. 445. 

Ideler, Mr. see Dionysodorus, Metonic. 
Calculation by, of the heliacal rising of 
Arcturus, i. 275. Of the Julian dates of 
the divisions of the year, according to 
the ancients, B. C. 430, i. 293 n. Of the 
heliacal and cosmical rising and setting 
of the Pleiads, B. C. 800, i. 290. Of 
Arcturus, B. C. 800, i. 291. 

Ideler, Mr. opinion of, respecting the ex- 
emptile day in the Attic calendar, 1. 59 
n. 62. Scheme of exemptile days in the 
Metonic calendar, according to, i. 501. 
Opinion of, respecting the use of ὥρα in 
Greek for an hour, i. 241. 

Idomeneus, age of, in the year of the cap- 
ture of Troy, iv. 390. 

Ἴδρις, the, of Hesiod, the ant, i. 272. Sym- 
pathy of, with the time of noon, ibid. 
᾿Ἰηπαιήων, title of Apollo, in the Hymns of 

Homer, and why, i. 336. 

Ἱερὰ ὁδὸς, from Athens to Eleusis, iv. 233, 
and n. 284. The, of the Pythian so- 
lemnity, v. 715. 

‘lepdmutva, in Crete, iv. 544. 

Ἱερεῖς τῶν σωτήρων, style of, as the epo- 
nyms at Athens, adoption of the, ili. 213. 

Ἱερομηνία, use of, and proper sense of, 1. 
175 and Ἡ. vi. 135. Properly an adjec- 
tive, i. 175 and n. Not derivable from 
ἱερονουμηνία, ibid. Applied to the whole 
of a month, vi. 135 7. 

Ἱερὸν ἦμαρ, the, time denoted by, in the 
idiom of Homer, vi. 370 2. 

Ἱερονῖκαι, the, of classical antiquity, v. 477- 

Ἱεροφάνται, see Εὐμολπίδαι. 

‘lepds γάμος, see Marriages, Σύνοδος. Date 
of the, in the calendar, in the time of 
Menander, iv. 649 ἡ. 
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Ἰκτῖνος, see Milvus. Appearance of the, 
in Greece, time of the, ii. 685. Signal of 
the arrival of fhe sheepshearing season, 
ibid. 

Illyrian War of the Romans, first, date of 
the, ii. 110. 518. vi. 287. 

Images, among the Egyptians, covered 
with a peplum, and why, iv. 17. 

Immaradus or Immarus, son of Eumolpus, 
iv. 38. Buried in the Eleusinium at 
Athens, iv. 187 n. 

Inachus, Phoroneus, Apis, unreal kings, iv. 
1gI. 

(2 or Inuus, the Roman, iv. 626. 

India, see Dionysos. Embsssy from, to 
Augustus, ii. 118. 

Indiction, the, date of, in Malala, iii. 448. 
In the Paschal Chronicon, iii. 448. Con- 
stantinopolitan, the, iii. 606. Roman, iii. 
606 n. 

Indus, the, see Alexander. Tides in, where 
first perceptible, ii. 151 7. 

Ἰνὼ, probable derivation of the name of, 
vi. 250. 

Ἰνωπὸς, the, in Delos, vi. 250 ἢ. 

Intercalary rule of the cycle of Meton, opi- 
nions concerning the, i. 510. Years of 
the Octaéteric cycle, which, and why, 1. 
32 Nn. 

Interest, rate of, anciently, among the 
Greeks, ii. 663 ». When paid, among 
the Greeks, iii. 246. When, among the 
Romans, ibid. 

Ἰὼ, name of the priestess of Athena, at 
Athens, iv. 20. 

Toh, Egyptian for the moon, iv. 20. 

Ion, son of Xathus, act attributed to, in 
early Attic history, 1. 1 16. 

Tonia, see ᾿Απατούρια, Διονύσια, Exemptile, 
Θαργήλια, Θεσμοφόρια. 

Ionic Migration, the, probable date of, iii. 
381 n. 382 n. Preceded by the Muses, 
in the form of bees, ibid. 

Tonic Revolt, the, in the time of Darius 
Hystaspis, chronology of, iii. 329 . 

Topolis, a supposed name of Antioch, ii. 
107 . ili. 434. 437. 

Tos, island of, the modern Nio, vi. 494. 

᾿Ιουλὼ, a title of Demeter, iv. 287. 

“lovAol, songs in honour of Demeter, ibid. 

Iphiclus, son of Phylacus, contemporary 
of Melampus, chronology of the life cf, 
v. 64. 69. 

Iphicrates, see Mora. 

Iphitus of Elis, contemporary with Lycur- 
gus, v.562. Parentage of, v. 563. Num- 
ber of generations between and Hercules, 
y. 568. Author of the Olympic ἐκεχειρία, 
i. 43 ἢ. v. 563, 564. 

Ἱππικὸς, see Δρόμος. 

ἹἽπποδρόμια, among the Thessalians, ii. 481. 

“ἽἹπποδρόμιος, a title of Ποσείδων, ii. 311. 

Ipsus, battle of, date of the, iii. 434. 436. 

Tree, Hebrew name of the moon at the full, 
iv. 366. 

Iris, sacrifice to, in Ethiopia, vi. 416 n. 
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“Ioxevos the Giant, so called, at Olympia, 
Vv. 528 n. 

Iselastic, see Εἰσέλασις. 

Isia, see Danaus Brought into Greece, 
by the daughters of Danaus, iv. 304. 

Tsia, the, incidence of, at the autumnal 
equinox and the winter solstice, ii. 642. 

Isia, the, in the Roman calendar, date of, 
A.D. 416, iii. 264. 

Isidis Navigium, the, vi. 378. 561. 

Isidore of Pelusium, testimony of, to the 
ripeness of the barley in Judea, at the 
Passover, iii. 507 7. 

Isis, common idea of the principle of divi- 
nity in the female sex, in Egypt, iv. 130. 
Answerable to a variety of other con- 
ceptions of antiquity, iv. 145 ”. 171.174. 
Name and etymon of, ii. 484. iv. 133 n. 
Statue of, covered with breasts, iv. 357. 
Represented as the cow which brought 
forth the universe, v. 162. Sacrifices 
appointed for, at first, what, v. 268 n. 

Isis, worship of, at Lindus, in Rhodes, in- 
troduced by the daughters of Danaus, v. 
266”. Image of, at Lindus, erected by 
Danaus, ibid. 

Isis-Sothis, why so called, iv. 131. Birth- 
day of, vi. 207 n. Mother of the sun, 
iv. 131. 133. 

Ἰσμηνίας, the αὐλητὴς, visit of, to Alexan- 
der, in Asia, date of the, vi. 47. 

Ἰσμήνιος, title of Apollo, v. 371. 

Ἰσμηνὸς, the, in Beeotia, v. 371. 

Isocrates, Φίλιππος, the, of, date of the, vi. 
53”. Death of, date of the, ii. gg. 

᾿Ισώνα, a modification of the name of Isis, 
li. 484. 

᾿Ισώρα, see ΓΑρτεμις. 

Issus, battle of, probable date of the, in 
the Macedonian calendar, iii. 105, 106. 
Ister, a double, in the opinion of some of 
the geographers of antiquity, v. 312 

and 7. 

Isthmia, the, of winter, date of, ii. 692. 

Isthmia, presidents of the, dress of the, 
vi. 168 and x. 

Isthmia, the, self-exclusion of the Eleans 
from contending at the Isthmia, vi.> 
255. 259. 

᾿Ισθμιακαὶ ἀναγραφαὶ, the, vi. 266. 

Isthmian games, B.C. 392, double celebra- 
tion of the, vi. 230. 

Isthmian season, the, whether unhealthy 
or not, vi. 283 7. 

Isthmus, the, wall across, B.C. 480, build- 
ing of the, i. 378. 

Ἱστίη, the, of Minos, whether the same 
with the classical Ἑστία, iv. 448. Ety- 
mon of the name of, iv. 455. 

Itinerarium, see Rutilius. 

*Iris, a modification of *Iats, ii. 484. 

Ἴτων and Ἰτὼν, the, of Thessaly, why so 
called, ii. 482. 

Ἰτωνία (θεὰ), the, of Thessaly, and why so 
called, ii. 483. Of Coroneia in Beeotia, 
whence derived, ii. 482. 486. 
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᾿Ιτωνὶς, see ᾿Ιτωνία. 

Ἴωνος, see Ἴτων. 

Tulis, see Κέος. vi. 119 ἢ. 
Izeds, Persian, the, i. 363 ἢ. 


J. 

Janus, see Zan. Temple of, at Rome, with 
12 altars, ii. 478. 

Jason, see Argo, Argonautic, Medea. His- 
tory of, ends at Corinth, v. 173 n. 

Jason of Thessaly, iv. 30. Death of, date 
of the, vi. 45. 

Jericho, see /sidore. Harvest at, forward- 
ness of the, i. 146. 111. 507 7. 

Jerome, statement of, respecting the first 
month in the Jewish year, ili. 209 Ὁ. 

Jerusalem, siege of, A.D. 70, beginning 
and end of the, iii. 510. 516. 

Jews, see Antiochus Magnus, Fast-days. 

Jewish calendar, modern, the, seat of the 
intercalary month in, i. 181. 

Jewish names of the months in the Chaldee 
calendar, iii. 209. 

Joarib, course of, in office, A. D. 66, 67, 
and 70, iii. 518. 

John of Gischala, escape of, to Jerusalem, 
A.D. 67, iii. 506. Occupation of the 
inner temple by, A.D. 70, iii. 510 7. 

Jotapata, siege of, A.D. 70, chronology of 
the, 111. 501. 

Jubar, the morning star, i. 239 7. 

Judea, see Barley-harvest, Isidore, Oil- 
vintage, Rains. 

Julia, daughter of Titus Cesar, birthday of, 
iii. 517 7. 

Julian year, see Tetraeteris. Knowledge 
of the, among the Egyptians, before the 
time of Cesar, i. 22. Among the an- 
cient Greeks, ibid. Identity of the, in 
the opinion of the Egyptians and the 
Greeks, with the natural year, i. 22. 

Julian correction, cardinal ingresses of the, 
attached to three dates, vi. 522 7. 

Julian, the emperor, whether initiated in 
the mysteries, and when, ii. 168 ἢ. 
Apostasy of, conceived long before it 
was avowed, ibid. Movements of, A.D. 
361-363, vi. 239. At Antioch, A.D. 
362, v. 621. Death of, date of the, v. 
622. 

Julian, testimony of, to the beginning of 
the civil year at Antioch, iii. 526. 
529 2. 

Julian, Misopogon of, occasion and date 
of the, iii. 527 ἢ. 529 ”. Oratio iv, De 
Laudibus Regis Solis, date of the, iii. 
500 Ἢ. 

Julianus, a contemporary of Galen’s, work 
of, against the aphorisms of Hippocrates, 
iii. 394. 

Julius, name of, when given to the month 
so called, v. 605. 

Jupiter Σωτὴρ, sacrifice to, in the Attic 
calendar, i. 535. il. 103. 

Justin Martyr, death of, before A.D. 165, 
v. 608 7. 
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Justus of Tiberias, history of the Jewish 
war by, date of the, iii. 520 7. 

Juvenal, see Homer. A contemporary of 
Statius, 11. 330, 331 ἢ. 


K. 

Kaaba, the, at Mecca, surrounded by 365 
idols, vi. 628. 

Καδμεία, the original, of Cadmus, built on 
rising ground, v. 164. 

Καδμειῶνες, see Καδμεία. 

Καλάμη and Κάλαμος, proper sense of, in 
Greek, iii. 343. 

Κάλαμος, a measuring reed, ii. 497 ἢ. 

KdAados, senses of, in Greek, iv. 236. 

Καλάθου Κάθοδος, fourth of the mystical 
feriz, iv. 235. 

Kalends, see Jnterest. Of January, ob- 
servance of the, as an holiday, over the 
Roman empire, iii. 528 7). 

Καλιὰς, the Pythian, what, v. 653. 

Καλλίαι and Καλλιάρχαι, the, at Kyzicus, 
ili. 347. 

Καλλίχορον φρέαρ, the, at Eleusis, iv. 
205. 208. Locality of, at Eleusis, iv. 
210 2. 

Καλλιγένεια, the, name of the fourth of the 
Thesmophorian feriz, iv. 298. 

Καλλιστὼ, daughter of Lycaon, fable of, 
probable author and date of the, iv. 586. 
Tomb of, extant in Pausanias’ time, iv. 
587. 

Καλλιστὼ, or Καλλιστέφανος ἐλαία, the, v. 
483. 

Καλλιθύεσσα, see “Ia. 

Κάλως, see Τάλως. 

Κάλπις, the Panathenaic amphor, iv. 118 
and 7. 

Καλυψὼ, a conception merely of Homer’s, 
i. 208. The principle of concealment 
personified, vi. 350. Island of, locality 
of the, vi. 350. Sons of, and Ulysses, i. 
208, 209. 

Kava, the, what, and whence so called, iv. 
113. 

Κανηφόροι, the, at Athens, duties of, in 
relation to the daughters of Kecrops, iv. 
112 n. 

Καρνεάται, the, of the Carnean solemnity, 
at Sparta, v. 394. 

Κάρνεια, see Σκιὰς, Σταφυλοδρόμοι. Mu- 
sical, the, institution of, date of the, v. 
395- 

Kapvetovixai, the, from what time recorded, 
Vv. 409. 

Kapveios, the intercalary month, in the 
Metonic calendar at Sparta, v. 419. 

Καρθαία, see Keos. 

Καστάλιος, of Crete, founder of the line of 
priests at Delphi, v. 7o1. vi. 69. 

Καταγωγὴ; senses of the term, iv. 321. 

Katayéyia, the, see Κόρη. At Ephesus, 
what, iii. 609, 610 7. iv. 321. 

Κάθοδος, name of the second of the Thes- 
mophorian feriz, iv. 294. KaAd@ov, at 
the Thesmophoria, what, iv. 294, 295. 
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Κατουλὰς Νὺξ, proper sense of, v. 343 ἢ. 

Καῦστις, sense of the term, in Greek, i. 
143 Ἡ. 

Κειτούκειτος 6, in Athenzus, see Ulpian. 

Κέκροψ, whether an actual king of Athens 
or Attica, iv. 25. Contest of Athena and 
Posidon in the time of, ibid. Epithet 
of διφυὴς applied to him, ibid. Character, 
probably denoted by, iv. 126. 

Kelenz in Phrygia, composition of the 
people of, with Alexander, ili. 104 2. 

Κελεὸς, see Φιλλεῖδαι, Tleoptolemus. 

KeAeds, daughters of, hereditary priestesses 
of Demeter, iv. 199. 

Kenchree, see Corinth. 

Keos, calendar of, probably once regulated 
by the Apis cycle, ii. 691 n. 

Κήρυκες, see Εὐμολπίδαι. 

Κηρύκων ἀγὼν, at the Olympic games, v. 
609 n. 

Κηρύλος, the male Halcyon, grown old, 
i. 127 2. 

Kephaledum, see Climachias. 

Kephisus, see Adrian. 

Keressus, battle of, between the Boeotians 
and the Thessalians, date of the, ii. 318. 

Kepuvela, see Marcus. 

Κεστοὶ, the, of Africanus, v. 473 1. 

Κιέριον, see ΓΑρνη. 

Kimon, see Skyros. 
date of the, i. 432. 

King, see Priest. 

Kinyras, author of the worship of Venus in 
Cyprus, ἵν. 444. v. 236. 245. 252. 
Founder of the line of priests at Paphus, 
iv. Io. 

Κίρκη, see Αἰήτης. Sister of Αἰήτης, and 
why, v.170 and τ. vi. 346 n. Etymon of the 
name of, ibid. 

Κίρκη, and Ulysses, sons of, i. 209. 

Kiorn, the, use of, in the mysteries of an- 
tiquity, iv. 237. 

Kite, see Ἰκτῖνος, Milvus. 

Κλέα, see Clea. 

Κλεψύδρα, the, use of, in public speaking, 
at Athens, i.529 n. Regulation of, for 
the month Posideon, i. 530. 

Kéyt Surat, the, of the mysteries, iv. 
269. 

Kotos, Macedonian for ἀριθμὸς, vi. 669 n. 

Κόκκουφα, the, of the Egyptians, vi. 207 ἢ. 

Κοκκυμηλέα, the, time of the flowering of, 
in Egypt, i. 526. 

Κολωνὸς, a deme of Antiochis, i. 437. “Ayo- 
patios and Ἵππιος, i. 437 2. 

Kéduapos, the, time of the flowering of, in 
Attica, i. 526. 

Kovvidas, the Παιδαγωγὸς of Theseus, iv. 
515. Day, sacred to, at Athens, ibid. 

Κόνουφις, see Xédvougis. 

Κόπρος, idiomatic sense of, in Homer, vi. 
446. 

Kays, see Xdys. 

Κωπὼ, formation of such words as, in 
Greek, v. 353. 

Κόρη, the, worship of, in Sicily, ii. 418. 


Death of, probable 
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Κόρης ἁρπαγὴ or Καταγωγὴ, meaning of the, 
ii. 419. In the Alexandrine calendar, 
ibid. 

Κώρητες, Cretan for Κούρητες, iv. 468. 

Képvorres for Πόρνοπες or Πάρνοπες, ii. 689. 

Kopvoriwy, a title of Hercules, among the 
(Etzi, ii. 689. 

Képos, the period so called, in the liturgic 
year at Delphi, vi. 78. 

Κορώνισμα, the, of antiquity, what, v. 
186 n. 

Κορωνισταὶ, see Κορώνισμα. 

Κορρίδης, see Solon. 

Κουράλιος or Κωράλιος, a river of Thessaly, 
ii. 486. 

Kétwos, see Καλλιστώ. 
v. 483. 

Κουρεῖα, the, of the Siciliot Greeks, date 
of, ii. 417. 420. iv. 321. 

Κουρεῖον, the, at Athens, what, vi. 605 ἡ. 

Κουρῆτες and Κούρητες, difference in the 
sense of, iv. 467. 

Κοῦρος and Κούρη, Ionic form of κόρος and 
κόρη, iv. 331. vi. 601. 

Kpadias νόμος, the, at Athens, what, iv. 
154. 156 7. 

Kpavads, name of, fictitious, as that of one 
of the kings at Attica, iv. 24. 

Kpapos and Kpatpos, iv. 84. 

Κριτίας, aee Critias. 

Κρεώφυλος of Samos, probable author of 
the Hymn to Apollo, vi. 94 7. 

Κρώβυλος, sense of, iv. 13, 14. 

Kpdvia, see Cronia. 

Κρόνια, the, of Pelops, what, v. 232. First 
instituted by Pelops, v. 538. Dedicated 
to Κρόνος, as the sun, iv. 355. 

Κρόνια, the, elsewhere, v. 538. 542. At 
Rhodes, v. 231. Of the Attic calendar, 
iv. 355 n. 

Κρόνιον ὄρος, the, at Olympia, v. 539. 5417. 
560. 

Κρόνιος Μὴν, of Pelops, the, v. 232. 

Κρόνος, name of, derived from Χρόνος, iv. 
355. 356 n. Worship of, with human 
sacrifices, at Tyre and Carthage, iv. 
355 N. V. 233 n., and in Crete, ibid. 

Κρόνος, father of the cosmogonic egg, iv. 
356 πη. 

Κρόνος, stated sacrifice to, at Elis, v. 541 Ὁ. 
Hills and mountains sacred to, v. 542 7. 

Κυδοιδοπᾶν, sense of, in Greek, ii. 17. 

Ke τὸ (see “Ye), of the mysteries, iv. 
265. 

Κυκεὼν, the, of the mysteries, what, iv. 
238. 

Κύκλος ᾿Επικὸς, the, vi. 454. 554. 

Kunegeirus, see Marathon. 

Kivaidos, the first of the Rhapsodists, i. 
333. Author of the Hymn to Apollo, 
i. 334. iii. 319. vi.g4 7. Time of, i. 
334. ili. 319. Vi. 93 2. 

Κυνόσουρα, see Λυκόσουρα. 

Κύων, see Sirius. The Dog star, known 
to Homer by that name, i. 227. 

Κύων, the, ᾿Επιτολὴ of, date of the, in the 


The, at Olympia, 
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Attic calendar, ii. 134. At Pergamus, 
according to Oribasius, ii. 136 . 

Κύρβεις, 886 ἴΑξονες. Matter and form of 
of the, distinct from those of the” Atoves, 
1. 45 ἢ. 

Κύριαι ἐκκλησίαι, the, at Athens, number 
and dates of, in every month, i. 48 n. 
Κύρνος or Corsica, the νῆσος Alain of Ho- 

mer, Vi. 344. 

Κύρσιλος, see Lykides. 

Κυτίνιον, vi. 68. 

Kutivos, the, of the Pomegranate, what, v 
248. 

Kybele, see Pine, Rhea. 

Kydones, the, of Crete, whether the origi- 
nal followers of Minos, iv. 562. 

Kydonia, first of the cities founded by 
Minos, in Crete, iv. 562. 

Kynoskephale, battle of, date of the, ii. 
328 and n. 

Kypselide, the, at Corinth, dynasty of, 
duration of the, vi. 267.272. 

Kyzicus, death of, an historical incident of 
the voyage of the Argonauts, v. 33 2. 
Probable date of the, ibid. 

Kyzicus, see Καλλίαι, Μήτηρ, Φερέφαττα. 
Temple of Adrian, at, iii. 302 and n. 
308 n. Olympia at, date of the, 11]. 303, 

394, 305 π. 307. Eponym at, style 
of the, iii. 347. 


L. 

Labyrinth, Cretan, the, whether an actual 
building of its kind, iv. 493. Egyptian, 
the, date of, and probable motive to the 
building of, iv. 495. 497 7. 

Labyrinths, in other quarters, iv. 494 2. 

Adxava, pot-herbs, three crops of, in the 
Attic year, i. 531. 

Ladon, see Berenike. Name of the dragon 
of the garden of the Hesperides, v. 296. 

Laestrygonia, the, of Homer, where situ- 
ated, vi. 343- 

Aakparténs, archonship of, by what distin- 
guished, i. 181 n. 

Lamb, the, yeaning time of, according to 
the ancients, vi. 209. 

Lamia, in Thessaly, site of, ii. 475. 

Lamus, city of, in Homer, see Cosa. 

Λαμπαδηδρομίαι in the Attic calendar, iv. 
66 n. On horseback, iv. 70. Number of 
the, vi. 616 and n. 

Λαμπάδων ἡμέρα, fifth of the mystical feriz, 
iv. 250. 

Aaveiov τὸ, of Aristides, iii. 300 ἢ. 

Langea, spring of, in Nemea, vi. 199 and τ. 

Laodike, daughter of Priam, fate of, at the 
capture of Troy, vi. 536 n. 

Laodikea ad Lycum, exhibitions of gla- 
diators at, ii. 414. In Syria, era of, vi. 
190 ἢ. 

Λαφρία, see ΓΑρτεμις. 

Λάφριος, see KaotdAws. Introduced the 
worship of Artemis in A®tolia, vi. 6y. 
Lapithz and Centaurs, battle of the, date 

of, iv. 510 n. 
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Larissa, in Asia Minor, iii. 301. 

Latialis or Latiaris (Jupiter), probable de- 
rivation of the, from Crete, iv. 564 τ. 
Human sacrifices to, at Rome, ibid. 

Latini Prisci, the, a colony from Latos in 
Crete, iv. 563. 

Latinus, see Picus, Saturnus. 

Latinus (see Agrius), son of Ulysses and 
Kirke, i. 234 and n. 

Latitudes, difference of, and difference of 
Sidereal dates, proportional to, v. 267. 
vi. 641. 

Latium, name of, etymon of the, iv. 
564 2. 

Λάτος in Crete, iv. 544. 563. Probable 
descent of the Prisci Latini from, iv. 563. 

Laurel, see Δάφνη. Chaplets of, worn by 
the Θεωροὶ of antiquity, ii. 20 n. 545. 
The, at Delos, vi. 117. 

Law, see Vacation. 

Leake, Col., see Antiochus Sidetes. 
mismata Hellenica of, iv. 494 ἢ. 
Leap-year and day, in the Syro-Macedonian 

calendar, 111. 311. 424. 533. 

Leaves, see Φυλλορροία. Fall of the, date 
of the, in the Greek Parapegmuta, i. 402. 

Lebadeia, sec 7608. 

Lecheum, see Corinth. 

Legislators at Athens, i. 10. 

Λήλαντον πεδίον, the, in Hubcoea, i. 310 ἢ. 
Surname of ἀγαθὸν applied to, ibid. 

Lemnian Tragedy, the, of Greek antiquity, 
vi. 162. 

Lemnus, year of, beginning of the, v. 308. 
333° 

Anvaiwy, name of, in the calendar of Ascra, 
whence derived, i. 255 7. 

Ληνὸς, proper sense of, in Greek, i. 327 ἢ. 

Lentulus, L., v. 225 ἢ. P., ibid. 

Leonidas, king of Sparta, deprival of, B.C. 
240, ii. 200. 202 n. V. 3 

Lepreum, war of the Eleans and the Spar- 
tans concerning, v. 488. 

Λέσχαι, the, of antiquity, what, and num- 
ber of, at Athens, i. 66 and n. 

Λεσχηνόριος, a title of Apollo, i. 66 n. 

Lesches, author of the Lesser Liad, time 
of, Vi. 527 n. 

Lethe, see Berenike. 

Lethon, see Berenike. 

Leuctra, battle of, date of the, in the Boeo- 
tian calendar, ii. 321. In the Attic, ii. 
321. 83. In the Spartan, v. 467. 

Leuctra, distance of, from Sparta, v. 467. 

Λευκοθέα, Ino, or the Mater Matuta, ii. 692. 

Aevxovoln, a deme of Leontis, i. 432. 

Levir, whence derived, iv. 251 n. 

Ληξιαρχικὸν, τὸ, at Athens, what, vi. 602 n. 
606 n. 

Libanius, see Alexander, Antioch. Life of, 
chronology of the, v. 618 m. sqq. 

Liberalia, the, of the Roman calendar, at- 
tached to the date of the Διονύσια ev 
ἄστει, ν. 57. 

Life, human, standard of, at the Exodus, 


iv. 35- 


Nu- 
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Alxvoy, the, use of, in the mysteries of an- 
tiquity, and why, iv. 178 n. 385. 

Λίμναι, at Athens, a locality in the Acro- 
polis, v. 31. At Sparta, v. 20 7. 

Lindus, see Danaus, Isis. Ancient name 
of the island of Rhodes, v. 262. 266 7. 

Lingam, the, Hindoo name of the Phallus, 


Wa 1.3: 

Alvos, the, of the Greeks, fable relating to, 
vi. 208. 

Altpa, see Τάλαντον. 

Livy, inaccuracies of, in reference to the 
games of the Period, vi. 188 n. 189 n. 
Locrian tribute of virgins to the service of 

Athena, at Ilium, vi. 561. 

Locris, see Ajax Oilet. 

Locust, the, natural history of, according 
to Aristotle, ii. 689. 

Λογισταὶ, the, at Athens, i. 70. 

Adios or Agos, positive of Λῴων and Λῷστος, 
ii. 48. A title of the sun, iii. 49 and 7. 386. 

Long walls, the, at Athens, building of, 
date of the, v. 33. 

Longinus, preceptor of Zenobia, time of, 
vi. 516 7. 

Lotophagi, the, of Homer, vi. 341. 

Lotus, see Wine. 

Lout or Lot, see Ἑλλωτίς. 

Lucan, birthday of, ii. 334 n. 

Lucan, see Pompey. Reckoning of the 
new moons by, iii. 251. 258. Date of 
the departure of Pompey from Brundu- 
sium, according to, B.C. 49, iii. 254. of 
the arrival of Cesar in Spain, iii. 256. 

Lucan, Scholia on, the work of a Christian, 
v. 499 2. Time of the, ibid. 

Lucian, see Pollux. At Dium, at the 
Olympia, iii. 70. 

Lucida Pleiadum, see Pleiades. 

Lucifer, see Morning Star. 

Lucilius, the Roman satirist, birth and 
death of, dates of the, ili. 579 n. 

Ludi Romani, the, ceremonial of, iii. 14 7. 

Λυκάβας, etymon and meaning of, iv. 577- 

Λυκάων, a patronymic from Av«n, iv. 573- 

Λυκάων, parentage of, according to Phere- 
kydes, iv. 623. Sons of, number of the, 
iv. 596. 623. 

Av«n, in Greek, proper sense of, iv. 576. 

Δυκηγενὴ55 proper sense of, as an epithet 
of Apollo, iv. 575 2. 

Λύκειος, as an epithet of Apollo, whence 
derived, iv. 574 and n. 

Λυκωρεία, settlement on mount Parnassus, 
so called, v. 673. 

Λύκος, probable explanation of the name 
of, in Greek, iv. 575 7. 

Avkécovpa, the Arcadian, etymon and 
meaning of, v. 673- 

Luna quarta, an object of veneration with 
the Egyptians, iil. 541. 

Luna silens, the, time of the month denoted 
by the, v. 306 and . vi. 373. 

Lunar standard, of the Octaéteric Cycle, i. 
35. Of the Octaéteric Period, i. 40. Of 
Geminus and Hipparchus, i. 53 ἢ. 
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Lunar standard, the natural, B. C. 4004, i. 
41. B.C. 1260, iv. 406. B.C. 592, i. 41. 

Lupercus, the Italian, iv. 624. 627. 

Lustrici Dies among the Romans, what, vi. 
654 2. 

Lustrum, use of, in Latin, in the sense of 
the cycle of leap-year, ii. 641. In that 
of the Olympic Period, v. 499, 500. 

Lycabettus mountain, the, in Attica, i. 442 
and n. 

Lycaon, in Homer, history of, vi. 430. 436. 

Lycia, service of Apollo in, alternately with 
that in Delos, vi. 110. 

Lycian Calendar, the, v. 340. 

Lyctus in Crete, human sacrifices at, iv. 
564 τ. 

Lycurgus, age of, v. 565. Associated with 
Iphitus in the restoration of the Olympic 
games and the institution of the ἐκεχει- 
pla, i. 43 ”. Vv. 562. Contemporary with 
Homer, v. 562. vi. 487. 

Lycurgus, see ᾿Ετεοβουτάδαι. The orator, 
descended from Βούτης, son of Erech- 
theus, iv. 8 x. 

Lycus, an Athenian demagogue in the time 
of Theseus, iv. 512 7. 

Lycus, the Peripatetic, i. 70. 

Lycus, the, in Upper Asia, iii.125. 480 and n. 

Lydiades, przetor of the Achzans, death of, 
ii. 365. 375.376. In the battle of La- 
dokeia, 111. 375. 

Lydus, Joannes, of Philadelphia in Asia 
Minor, ii. 18 ἢ. Age of, iii. 194. 

Lygdamis, see Herostratus. 

Lykza, see Sacrifices. The Arcadian, ce- 
lebration of, B.C. 404, date of the, ii. 
220. 

Lykzeus, mount, in Arcadia, site of, iv. 590. 

Lykeum, see Aristotle. 

Lykides, put to death at Salamis, B.C. 
479, 1. 408 n. 

Lynkeus, son-in-law of Danaus, time of, 
iv. 193. 215. 227. vi. 207. 

Lynkeus of Samos, vi. 591 ἢ. Testimony 
of, to the Rhodian Ἑ κατομβαιὼν, v. 199. 

Lyra, constellation, the, the lyre of Or- 
pheus, v.15 ἢ. Setting of, dates of the, 
ibid. 

Lyre, the, strings of, history of the, among 
the Greeks, i. 337 n. 

Lysander, appointment of, to the com- 
mand of the Peloponnesian fleet, v. 
201 n. Instrumental to the συνοικισμὸς 
of Rhodes, ibid. Siege of Samos by, 
B.C. 404, ii. 194 and n. Reduction of 
Athens by, date of the, i. 422. 

Lysias, early life of, chronology of the, iv. 
159. Oratio xxi of, chronology of the, 
ii. 3. Oratio xxvi, probable date of the, 
ii. 80. 


M. 
Ma, or ᾿Αμμὰς, see Πάπας». A title of Rhea, 
iv. 368. 
Macedo-Hellenic Calendar, relation of the, 
to the Argive, iii. 222. To the Attic, 
111. 2215: 


“ 
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Macedonia, see Caranus. Parallel of, length 
of the longest day for the, i. 454. 

Macrobius, time of, ii. 165. 

Menalus, see Menalumn. 

Menalum, in Arcadia, so called from Mee- 
nalus, son of Lycaon, iv. 596. 

Meonians or Lydians, the, migration of, 
to Italy, v. 520. 

Magas, see Berenike, first king of Cyrene, 
iii. 575. Affiances his daughter to Pto- 
lemy Euergetes I, son of Philadelphus, 
iii. 575- 

Magi, at Athens, at the death of Plato, 
115.55- 

Magistrates, insignia of the, anciently, 
among the Greeks, ii. 20 2. 

Μαιμακτηριὼν, the Μὴν δικάσιμος, instead 
οἵ Μουνυχιὼν, i. 5. 

Μαιμάκτης or Μαιμακτὴρ, proper sense of, 
1 57. 

Maiumas, the, at Antioch, v. 616. 

Maius, marriages in, prejudice against, vi. 

582. 

Malala, see Indiction. 

Manahem, son of Judas of Galilee, occupa- 
tion of Jerusalem by, A. D. 66, iii. 498. 
Death of, date of the, ibid. 

Manes, the, sacrifice to, stated time of, v. 
Beis 

Mansions, lunar, the, of the Egyptians, 
history of, iv. 488. 489. 4901. Epoch of, 
iv. 678 n. Known to Minos, iv. 489. 

Mantinea, battle of, date of the, i. 163. 
Riz) 11. 88- 

Μάντις, the grasshopper, so called, iii. 343. 

Mapen, king of Tyre, B.C. 480, iii. 336 2. 

Maracanda (Samarcand), the capital of Sog- 
diana, ili. 134. 137. 

Marathon, bull of, the bull of Crete, iv. 

Marathon, a deme of Αἰαντὶς, i. 351. Fa- 
mous for its earthenware, v. 176. 

Marathon, locality of, natural characters of 
the, i. 344 ἡ. Distance of, from Athens, 
i. 354. March to, from Athens, ibid. 
Strategi, associated with Miltiades at, 
i. 353. Numbers which fell in the battle 
of, and how to be explained, i. 342 Ἢ. 

Marathrus, the herb so called, v. 17 and n. 

Marcellus, see Syracuse. 

March, a day’s, rate of, i. 368. ii. 233 ἢ. 

Marcus of Kerynea, first pretor of the 
Achzean League, ii. 359. 

Mare apertum, the, dates of, i. 195. iv. 64. 
vi. 377 ἢ. The earliest,v.15. The re- 
gular, v. 22. 

Mare clausum, date of the, vi. 381. 

Marinus, see Proclus. 

Marriage, see Bull, Γάμος, Θεογαμία, Maius, 
Σύνοδος. 

Marriage, age of, in females, in Greece, iv. 
508. 

Marriage, among the Athenians, preceded 
οἱ the ceremony of the ἱερὸς γάμος, vi. 

09. 
Marriage, celebration of, in the first month 
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of the Primitive calendar, 11, 244. In 
Persia, at the vernal equinox, iii. 164. 

Marriage, primitive rule of, among the 
Egyptians, vi. 571. The Babylonians, vi. 
574. Assyrians, ibid. Veneti, ibid. Hin- 
doos, vi. 575. Persians, vi. 576. Bospo- 
reni, vi. 577. Samnites, vi. 578. Δαψιλί- 
Bues, vi. 582. Liburnii, vi. 583. Auses, 
ibid. ᾿Αδυρμαχίδαι, ibid. Numantini, vi. 
584. Cyprians, ibid. Carthaginians, ibid. 
Getz, ibid. Segobrigii, vi. 585. Mace- 
donians, vi. 588. In the Troad, vi. 592. 

Mars, see ᾿Αρητιάς. 

Μάρτις, see Bpitos. 
380. 

Masculine and Feminine, division of all 
things into, by the ancient Egyptians, 
iv. 532. 

Massilia or Marseilles, foundation of, date 
of the, vi. 585. 

Mdoravpa, see Ῥέα. 

Matriketas, the astronomer, of Methymne, 
i. 442. 

Mausolus, king of Caria, reign of, ii. 628. 

Maximus, Computus of, date of the, ii. 
ἘΠῈ: 

Mazzaroth, sphere of, see Atlantet. 
tory of the, vi. 632. 

Mazzaroth Calendar of the Egyptians, iv. 
488. Known to Minos, iv. 489. Account 
of the, vi. 633. 

Medea, part assigned to, in the fable of 
the Argonauts, how far real, v. 172 ἢ. 
Μήδεια, the, of Euripides, attributed to 
Neophren, ii. 569. Said to have been 
written to oblige the Corinthians, ii. 570. 

Medius or Proteas, a boon companion of 
Alexander’s, iii. 175 and n. 

Medma, see Philippus. 

Megacles, son of Alemzon, marriage of, 
to Agariste, daughter of Cleisthenes, v 
584 and x. 

Μεγαλογήρια, the, at Phlius in Attica, iv. 
3345. 

Meganeira, see Metaneira, Pamphus. 

Megapenthes, see Menelaus. 

Megara, see Διόκλεια. Founded by Alca- 
thous, son of Pelops, iv. 303. Probable 
date of the foundation of, vi. 86. Distance 
of, from Athens, i. 413 and ἢ. 

Μῆλα, proper sense of, v. 738. 

Melampus, story of, in Homer, vi. 335. 
Author of the first Τιτανομαχία, iv. 536 2. 
Visit of, to Egypt, v. 91. 

Melanthus and Xanthus, single combat of, 
probable date of the, vi. 595 7. 601. 

Melampodide, dynasty of the, at Argos, v. 
1- 75 

Malcanth, see Melikertes. 

Melikertes, the, of the Isthmian solemnity, 
a mythological character, vi. 168. Ety- 
mon of the name of, vi. 251. 

Melikertes, worshipped at Tenedos, iv. 605 2. 
vi. 251 1. 

Μέλισσα, see Priestess. Term of, use of 
the, in the sense of priestess, iv. 234 Ἢ. 


Cretan for virgin, iv. 


His- 
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Μέλκαρθος, see Melikertes. 

Memmius, Antiochus, see Clea. 

Memunon, coming of, to Troy, vi. 455. Death 
of, in the war of Troy, iii. 282. 

Memnon of Rhodes, rule of, in the pay- 
ment of his soldiers, i. 57. 

Memnonie Aves, the, tradition relating to, 
every year, at Llium, iii. 284. Hvery 
four years, in A‘thiopia, ibid. 

Memphis, foundation of, date of the, v. 
g2. Name of, in the Egyptian, iv. 144. 
Treated by the Greeks as that of a fe- 
male, iv.145. Use of, as a proper name, 
iv. 145. Meaning of the name, ibid. 
Why applied to Minerva, ibid. 

Menander, birth and death of, chronology 
of the, iv. 650 n. 

Menander, the Tyrian historian, testimony 
of, to the drought in the reign of Ahab, 
iii. 466 n. 

Menander, Rhetor, v. 209 n 215 n. 

Mendes, goat of, type of the sun, at the 
winter solstice, iv. 620. 

Menelaus, children of, vi. 477, 478 n. By 
Helen, i. 216 ἡ 

Μήνης, see Μίνως. 

Μῆνες, see Νουμηνίαι, Τριακάδες. As the 
title of a play, how to be explained, ii. 
15. and n. 

Menestheus, reign of, beginning and end 
of the, iv. 26. 33. 511. Genealogy of, iv. 
33. Name of, probable derivation of the, 
iv. 34”. Capture of Troy, date of the, in 
the years of his reign, iv. 36 τ. vi. 504. 
Death of, in Attica, after the return, iv. 
36 n. 

Menses Cavi and Pleni, in the Lunar calen- 
dar in general, i. 31. 52. In the calen- 
dar of Solon, i. 47. Alternation of, in 
the calendar of Solon, i. 51. 56. 59. In 
the Jewish calendar, i. 53. ili. 424 n. In 
the calendar of Numa,i. 51. In the 
Lunar Hellenic calendar in general, i. 
51. In the Macedonian in particular, 
iii. 39 ἡ. 

Meroé, name of one of the quarters at An- 
tioch, iii. 438 n. 

Μεσαιπόλιος, proper sense of, iv. 390. 

Messene, restoration of, by Epaminondas, 
date of the, ii. 323. 

Messenians, see Zancle. 

Meraxetuacis, i. 470 2. 

Merayeltvia, the, of the Attic calendar, i. 
115. Commemorative of what, ibid. 

Μεταγείτνιος, a title of Apollo, i. 115. 

Μετάνειρα, see Triptolemus. Wife of Ke- 
leus, iv. 209. 

Metaphysica, see Aristotle. 

Metellus, Q. Cecilius Macedonicus, sup- 
presses Andriscus, ii. 381. and n. 382. 
Defeats the Achzans under Critolaus, ii. 
381. Superseded by Mummius, ii. 382. 
Triumph of, ii. 384 n. 

Metempsychosis, the, of the Egyptians, see 
Labyrinth. 

Meteorologica, see Aristotle. 
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Metines, or Metion, son of Erechtheus, 
and father of Dedalus, iv. 658. 

Μετοίκια, see Συνοίκια. 

Μέτοικοι, the, at Athens, duty of, in the 
Panathenaic procession, iv. 117 2. 

Meton, see Intercalary, Orion, Parapeg- 
ma, Standard, Year. 

Meton, cycle of, set up at Olympia, i. 438. 
v. 505. Parapegma of, set up in the Pnyx, 
i. 185. 

Meton, solstice of, i. 54. 135. 145.185. 450. 
Sidereal year of, epoch of the, i. 454. 
Solar and sidereal calendar of, still ex- 
tant in part, i. 450. 464. Calendar of, 
solar and lunar, epoch of the, i. 450. 
Beginning and ending of the, i. 454. 

Meton, correction of, why attached to the 
summer solstice, i. 444. 

Meton, whether the discoverer of the 19 
years’ cycle, i. 477 πη. How long en- 
gaged in observing the moon, i. 479. 
480. Lunar correction of, epoch of the, 
1. 487. 

Μετόπωρον, why so called, i. 296. Limits 
of the, ibid. 

Μιαραὶ ἡμέραι, of the Attic calendar, date 
of the, ii. 538 x. When attached to a 
Julian date, v. 748. 

Migrations from Egypt, cases of, between 
B. C. 1350 and 1260, v. 128. 519. 

Milvi Adventus, the, date of, in the Para- 
pegmata of the Greeks, i. 298. Signal 
in Attica of shearing time, ibid. 

Minerva, see Athena. Explanation of the 
name of, proposed by the ancients, iv. 
143 n. True etymon of the name of, 
iv. 144. 

Minos, epithet of évyéwpos, applied to, in 
what sense, iv. 410. Allusions to, in 
Homer, iv. 556. 

Minos, name of, derived from the Egyptian, 
iv. 560. Probably came from Egypt to 
Crete, iv. 413. 560. 

Minos, traditionally represented as the son 
of Zeus, and why, iv. 432. Fable of, as 
the son of Zeus, in the form of a bull, 
origin of the, iv. 482. 

Minos, probably aware of the delivery of 
the law from Mount Sinai, iv. 413. 

Minos, expedition of, to Sicily, probable 
object of the, iv. 565. Age of, at the 
time, iv. 566. Death of, in Sicily, iv. 
660. 

Minos, see Bull, Mansions, Mazzaroth. 
Bull of, the bull of the sphere, iv. 560. 

Μίνως, Greek form of the Egyptian name 
of the bull of Heliopolis, iv. 473. 

Μινώταυρος, etymon of the name of, iv. 
472. 

Mvacthp, month so called, and why, vi. 

86. 

Me Hieroglyphical name of the bull of 
Heliopolis, iv. 35 ἢ. 473. 

Mnesistratus, see Hampalus. 

Mnester, see Caius. 


Mvems, see Μίνως, Mne. Cycle, date and 
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epoch of the, iv. 474. Broken, by the 
plague of the firstborn in Egypt, iv. 


475- 

Meeris, lake of, in Egypt, excavation of 
the, ‘date of the, i iv. 43. V. 95. 129. 

Molionide, see Lurytus. 

Moloch, offering of children by fire to, 
mode of the, vi. 251. 

Μονοφάγοι, the, at Aigina, vi. 565. 

Monsoon, the, in India, account of, by the 
ancients, iii. 140. 141. 144. 

Month, see Lwnar, Names. Primitive 
equable, the, division of, among the an-: 
cient Greeks, v. 403. According to Ho- 
mer, i. 3 ἢ. 72. vi. 329. 

Month, lunar, Attic, divisions of the, ac- 
cording to the ancient scholiasts and 
grammarians, i. 75 7. 

Months, Attic, names of the, formation of 
the, i. 97. 

Months, winter, the, of the calendar, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, i. 252. 528. 

Months of the Greek calendar, names of 
the, in various places, 

*Ayplavos, or "Aypiavios, Cos and Rhodes, 
ii. 650. v. 179. 183. 

“Ayuios, Crete, iv. 552. 

Αἰγόκερως, Macedonia, iii. 190. 

Αἰραστυὼν, Amphissa, ii. 292. 311. 684. 

᾿Αλαλκομένιος, Boeotia, ii. 290. 292. 293. 
294. 307. 316. 

*Avtatos, Tonia, iii. 345, 
602. 608. 

᾿Ανθεστηριὼν, Athens, i. 96. Tonia, iii. 338. 
Kius or Cius, ii. 687. iii. 338. Halicar- 
nassus, ii. 690. iii. 338. Paros, ii. 691. 
iii. 338. Olbia, ii. 694. iii. 338. Tenos, 
iti. 338. Kyzicus, iii. 338. 348. 

᾿Απατούριος, Asia Proc. iii. 602. 608. 

᾿Απατουρεὼν, or ᾿Απατουριὼν, Tonia, iti. 346. 
Tenus, ii. 675.677. Kyzicus, ii. 678 n. 
688. iii. 348. 

᾿Απελλαῖος, Naxus in Sicily, and Taurome- 
nium, ii. 443. Lamia, ii. 477. 488. Ma- 
cedonia, 111. 51. ᾿Απελλαῖος and ’AmeA- 
ληΐος, Delphi, vi. 54. 57. 63. 

᾿Απελλαιὼν, Tenos, ii. 675, 677. 

᾿Απολλώνιος, His, i. 112. v. 503. 593. 
Naxus and Tauromenium, ii. 446. 

*Arotpémios, Delphi, v. 206 7. vi. 54. 57. 

“Apeos, Lamia, i. 476. 479. 

*Apvetos, Argos, vi. 208. 

᾿Αρταμίτιος, Arcadia in Crete, ii. 688. iv. 
542. 545. Rhodes, v. 179. 195. 197 n. 

᾿Αρτεμίσιος, Sparta, ii. 180. 188. 204. 
Naxus and Tauromenium, ii.442. Thera, 
ii. 673, 674. Macedonia, iii. 19. 29. 45. 

᾿Αρτεμισιὼν, Naxus Insula, v. 197”. Te- 
nus, ii. 675. 677. Lampsacus, ii. 691. 
Tonia, ili. 339. Chios, iii. 340. Kyzicus, 
iii. 340. 349. 

᾿Αρτεμίτιοςκ, Corcyra, ii. 659. 666. 

᾿Ασύλιος, Tauromenium, ii. 444. 

Αὐδυναῖος, Macedonia, iii. 39. 

᾿Αφροδισιὼν, Tasus in Caria, ii. 690. 

᾿Αφροδίσιος, Cyprus, ii. 691. 


Asia Proce. iii. 
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Βαδρομιὼν, Lampsacus, ii. 691. iii. 3.4.5. 

Βαδρόμιος, Rhodes, v. 179. 185. 

Βασίλιος, Crete, iv. 555. 

Βοαθόος, Delphi, vi. 50. 66. 

Βοηδρομιὼν, Athens, i. 116. Olbia, 11. 694. 
iii. 345. Tonia, iii. 345. Priene, ibid. 
and 356 n. 

Βουκάτιος, Boeotia, 1. 253. ii. 283. 292. 307. 
vi. 72. Lamia, ii. 477. 488. Delphi, 
vi. 56. 72, 73 n. 

Βουφονιὼν, Tenos, ii. 675. 677. 

Bvowos, Delphi, ii. 538. vi. 25. 26. 55. 66. 
73 1. 

Βώμιος, Lamia, ii. 476. 478. 

Γαμηλιὼν, Athens, i. 95. Argos, vi. 201. 

Tepdotios, Sparta, ii. 180. 182 ἡ. 204. 

Γεραίστιος, Troezen, ii. 695. iii. 378 π. 

Tevoris, Lamia, ii. 477. 479. 

Topmatos, Macedonia, iii. 40. 

Δαιδαφόριος, Delphi, vi. 54. 57. 64. 

Δαίσιος, Sikyon, ii. 357 ». Macedonia, iii. 
10. 20: 45- 

Adauos, Naxus and Tauromenium, ii. 445. 
vi. go. Hresus, ii. 693. Rhodes, vi. go. 
v. 179. 193- 

Δαμάτριος, Boeotia, ii. 289. 307. 316. 

AcApivios, Thera, ii. 669. gina, ii. 682. 
vi. 203. Argos, ibid. 

Δημητριὼν, see Movyvxiéy. Athens, li. 107. 

Δίδυμος, Macedonia, iii. 190. 

Διονύσιος, Naxus and Tauromenium, WU. 
443. Naupactus, ii. 520. 694. Chalke- 
don, ii. 687. 

Atos, Macedonia, ii. 29. 51. 

Διοσκορίνθιος, Antioch, iil. 443. 

Διόσκορος, Antioch, iii. 443. 

Διόσκουρος, Crete, iv. 553. 

Διόσθυος. Thera, ii. 669. 671.ν. 218. Tenos, 
ii. 676. 678. Rhodes, v. 179. 215. 218. 

Apounios, Priansus, in Crete, iv. 542. 547. 

Avdsévos, Elis, ii. 672. v. 218. 579. 593. 

Avorpos, Macedonia, iii. 42. 

Εἰλαῖος, *IAatos, ᾿Ἰλιαῖος, Delphi, 

Εἰλαῖος β΄, Delphi, vi. 76. 

Eiuay, Crete, iv. 552. 

‘ExatouBamv, Athens, i. 111. 
345. Rhodes, v. 199. 202. 

‘ExatouBevds, Sparta, i. 112. ii. 207. v. 420. 

᾿Ελαφηβολιὼν, Athens, i. Ior. li. 180. 188. 
Tasus, ii. 690. iii. 339. 

᾿Ἐλάφιος, Elis, i. 102. v. 541 ἢ. 546. 593. 

᾿Ελευσίνιος, Thera, ii. 668. 671. Oluns, in 
Crete, iv. 542. 545. 

᾿Ενδυσποιτρόπιος, Delphi, vi. 57- 60. 

‘Epuaios, Argos, i. 93. vi. 126. 202. Boeo- 
tia, 11. 288. 307. 309. 543. Crete, iv. 551. 
vi. 202. Bithynia, vi. 202. 

Εὐαγγέλιος, Asia Proc. iii. 

- 608. 

EvxAcios, Naxus and Tauromenium, ii. 447. 
Corcyra, ii. 659. 662. 

Zuyos, Macedonia, iii. Igo. 

Ἡραιὼν, Tenos, ii. 675. 677. vi. 65. 

‘Hpaios, Delphi, ii. 493 τη. 676. vi. 55- 57- 
64. 65. Oluns, in Crete, iv. 542. 545. 
vi. 204. 

2 


vi. 56. 74. 


fonia, 11]. 


357 Ἢ. 602. 
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Ἡρακλεῖος, or Ἡράκλεος, Delphi, ii. 684. 
vi. 55. 70. Halicarnassus, ii. 690. vi. 71. 

Ἡράπιος, sce “Hpatos. 

*Hpdouwos, Sparta, ii. 203. 

Θαργηλ:ὼν, Athens, i. 105. Tenos, ii. 675. 
677. Lonia, iii. 340. Gambreum, ibid. 
Θειλαίθιος, Θειλούθιος, Θηλούθιος, Boeotia, 
ii. 292. 293, 294. 207. 307. 311. vi. 74. 

Θελαίθιος, Mitylene, ii. 305. 693. 

Θηλούθιος, Agosthenia, ii. 683. 

Θευδόσιος, or Θεοδαίσιος, Crete, iv. 553. 

Θευδαίσιος, Rhodes, i. 179. 190. 

@cotévios, Θευξένιος, Delphi, vi. 55. 68. 

Θερμολαῖος, Latos, in Crete, iv. 542. 546. 

Θεσμοφόριος, Crete, iv. 551. Rhodes, v. 
179. 207. 

Θριξάλεος, Θριξάλλιος, Lamia, ii. 476. 480. 

@vos, Kierium, ii. 487. 

᾿Ιχθῦς, Macedonia, iii. 190. 

Ἱεροσέβαστος, Asia Proc. iii. 356 2. 602. 
608. 

Ἰλαῖος, see Εἰλαῖος. 

Ἰλιαῖος, see Εἰλαῖος. 

‘IudAios, Hierapytna, in Crete, iv. 542. 
546. 

ἸΙουλίηος, Aphrodisias, ili. 357 Ἢ. 

ἹἹππιὼν, Eretria, 11. 699. 

Ἱπποδρόμιος, Boeotia, ii . 289. 292.307. 311. 
vi. 75. Lamia, i. 476. 481. Adtolia, vi. 
75. Callipolis, vi. 75. 

᾿Ἰτώνιος, Boeotia, ii. 316. 487. Lamia, il. 
477. 482. 

Kaiodpeios, lonia, iii. 356. Aphrodisias, iii. 
356 nm. Asia Proc. iii. 356 7. 602. 608. 
Καλαμαιὼν, Olbia, ii. 694. iii. 342. Kyzi- 
cus, 11. 690. iii. 341. 345. Lonia, ili. 342. 

and n. 

Kapetos, Boeotia, 11. 292. 307. 310. 

Καρκῖνος, Macedonia, iii. 190. 

Kapveios, Sparta, ii. 208. Syracuse, ii. 386. 
390. 431. v. 421. Gela, ii. 425. 431. 
Agrigentum, li. 426. 431. Naxus and 
Tauromenium, ii. 444. Cyrene, ili. 565. 
ν. 424. Rhodes, v. 179. 206. Argos, vi. 
208. 

Kapveios, A and B, Sparta, v. 413, 414. 

Kapveiwy, v. 284. 

Καφάσιος, Sparta, ii. 208. 

Κρόνιος, Olympic calendar of Pelops, i. 94 
m. ii. 176, 177 τ. ν. 542, 543. 845: 547: 
vi. Die, 263. Lamia, ii. 477. 481. 

ΤΟΝ ΠΝ Kyzicus, 1 i. 118 . lil. 346. 349. 

Kpids, Macedonia, iii. 190. 

Λαοδίκειος, Ionia, iii. 345. 
602. 608. 

Λάφριος, Erineus, vi. 68. 

Ληναιοβάκχιος, Astypalea, ii. 695. 

Ληναιὼν, Ascra, i. 249. 253. 255, 256 n. 
Naples, i. 254. ii. 693. Lampsacus, ii. 
691. Tonia, i. 254. li. 176. 177 2. 275. 
288. Ephesus, iii. 337. Smyrna, ibid. 
Kyzicus, iii. 348. 

Λέων, Macedonia, iii. 190. 

Λευκαθιὼν, Lampsacus, ii. 691. 

Agos, Macedonia, iii. 48. 

Avxeos, Lamia, ii. 477. 480. 


Asia Proce. iil. 


Μαχανεὺς, Corcyra, ii. 659. 666. 

Μαιμακτηριὼν, Athens, i, 121. 
Keos, ii. 691. iii 346. 

Μεταγειτνιὼν, Athens, i. 115. Tonia, iii. 
345. 

Μετάρχιος, Crete, iv. 552. 

Μναστὴρ, Sparta, ii. 203. 209. vi. 586. 

Μουνυχιὼν, Athens, i. 103. 

Νεκύσιος, Crete, iv. 555. 

Ξανθικὸς, Macedonian, iii. 29. 44. 


Julis, in 


“Ομολώϊος, Boeotia, ii. 292. 307. 313. Vi. 44. 


Πάναμος, Lamia, ii. 477. 481. Adtolia, ii. 
520. vi. 72. Rhodes, v. 179. 198. 

Πάνεμος, Boeotia, ii. 289. 307.312. Corinth, 
iii. 80. vi. 223, 224. and γ᾽. 


Tlavjuos, or Πάναμο:, Macedonia, iii. 47. 


Kyzicus, iii. 45. 350. 

Πανθεὼν, Naples, ii. 693. 

Παρθένιος, Elis, v, 503. 593- 

Παρθένος, Macedonia, iii. 190. 

Πεδαγείτνυος, Rhodes, iii. 345. v. 179. 198. 

Περίτιος, Macedonia, iii. 41. 

Ποιτρόπιος, Delphi, vi. 54. 57- 

Πόκιος, Amphissa, ii. 684. vi. 70. 

Πόντος, (ΠόντιοΞ) Crete, iv. 554. 

Πορνοπιὼν, Aiolis, ii. 688. 

Ποσειδεὼν, Ποσιδηϊὼν, Athens, i. 122. Io- 
nia, 1.125 2. iii. 347. Tenus, ii. 675. 
677. Carystus, ἢ ii. 689. Kyzicus, ili. 348. 

Προστατήριος, Boeotia, ii. 273. 288. 292. 
307. 809. 

Πρῶτος, Phocis, ii. 294. 493- vi. 65. 

Τρίτος, Phocis, ii. 494. 

Τέταρτος, Argos, i. 93. vi. 126. Pho- 
cis, ii. 494. 

Πέμπτος. Phocis, ibid. “EBdouos, Pho- 
cis, ibid. ἜἜνατος, Phocis, ibid. Aw- 
δέκατος, Phocis, ibid. 497. 

Πυανεψιὼν, Athens, i. 117. Lonia, iii. 346. 

Ῥαβίνθιος, (Λαβυρίνθιος, or Λαβρίνθιος,) 
Crete, iv. 554. 

Σεβαστὸς, Smyrna, iii. 357 2. 

Σκιροφοριὼν, lasus, li. 690. ili. 342. 

Σκιρροφοριὼν, Athens, i. 107. 

Σκορπῖος, Macedonia, iii. 190. 

Σμίνθιος, Rhodes, v. 179. 208. 

Στρατονίκειος, Asia Proc. iii. 602. 608. 

Συνείλεος, Συνήλιος, Agosthenia, ii. 683. 

Ταυρεὼν, Lonia, iii. 340. Kyzicus, ibid. and 


Tavpos, Maeedonia, iii. 190. 

Τιβέριος, Asia Proc, iii. 602. 608. Aphro- 
disias, iii. 356 τ. 357. 

Τραϊανοσέβαστος, Aphrodisias, iii. 357 2. 

Τοξότης, Macedonia, iii. 190. 

“Yakivd.ios, Thera, ii. 672. 674. Rhodes, v. 
179. 203. 

“5poxdos, Macedonia, iii. 190. 

Ὑπερβερεταῖος, Macedonia, iii. 50. 

“YmrepBéperos, Crete, iv. 554. 

Φλιάσιος, Φλυήσιος, Sparta, ii. 205, 206. 

Φράτριος, Cuma, in Adolis, ii. 688. 

Xutpaios, or Χυττραῖος, Lamia, ii. 476. 


479. 
Moon, see Argos, Hera, Joh, Rhea. 
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Moon, full, see /ree. A natural symbol of 
a mind, replete with knowledge, i. 270. 

Moon, the full, scruple of the Spartans, 
about taking the field before, i. 411. 

Moon, new, September 16, B.C. 1260, 
Cnosus, iv. 478. June 29, B. C. 1250, 
Thebes, iv.677. Aug. 18, B. C. 1222, 
Delphi, v. 704. June 23, B.C. 1206, 
Athens, iv. 57 m. Oct. 12, B.C. 1181, 
Troy, vi. 550. May 30, B.C. 1117, 
Thebes, v. 361. July to, B.C. 1072, 
Sparta, v. 450. April i1, B.C. 909, Ios, 
vi. 374. Sept. 20, B.C. 601. Miletus, 
vi. 657. Jan. 18, B. C. 592, Athens, ii. 
457.i1.14. Jan. 12, B.C. 567, Thebes, 
᾿. 457: ὑπ... 6; ib... 5425) Arcos 1]. 
457. April 19, B.C. 481, Susa, i. 362. 
Oct. 2, B.C. 480, The Isthmus, i. 397. 
March 29, B.C. 479, Potidea, i. 404. 
Dec. 31, B. C. 518, Thebes in Thessaly, 
ji. 457. Dec. 24, B.C. 493, Thermus, 
ii. 457. Dec. 17, B.C. 468, Diun, ii. 
457. Julyrs, B.C. 432, Athens, i. 491. 
and. Feb. 27, B.C. 422, Athens, ii. 
62 m. Dec. 17, B. C. 373, Helike, v. 
47. June 28, B.C. 330, Athens, ii. 41 
m. Aug. 12, B.C. 326, Pattala, iii. 150. 
Sept. 30, B.C. 306, Ephesus, iii. 222. 
Oct. 29, B.C. 306, Antioch, 111. 431 Ὁ. 
March 20, B.C. 196, Alexandria, iii. 
550”. June 26, A. D. 165, Olympia, 
v. 612. 

Moon, new mean, July 25, B.C. 479, 
Sparta, v. 437, 438 n. 

Moon, full, Sept. 9, B.C. 490, Sparta, i. 
349. Aug. 9, B.C. 479, Sparta, i. 412. 
April 19, B. C. 447, Salamis in Cyprus, 
i. 428m. April 29, B.C. 449, ibid. i. 
430. July 28, B.C, 326, Pattala, iii. 
150. 

Moonrise, May 1, B.C. 448, Salamis in 
Cyprus, i. 4307. April 20, B.C. 447, 
ibid. i. 430 n. July 16, A. D. 16;, 
Olympia, v. 612. 

Moonset, Feb. 6, B.C. 251, Sikyon, ii. 
362. 

Mophis, see Z'axilas. 

Mora, Lacedemonian the, cutting off of, by 
Iphicrates, vi. 230. 235 n. 

Mépyos, or Mépyns, one of the Dactyli 
Idei of Crete, iv. 483. 

Μορίαι ἐλαῖαι, the, number and locality of, 
iv. 120. 

Morning star, the, identity of, with the 
evening, by whom discovered among the 
Greeks, i. 237. 

Moses, date assigned to, by the Christian 
chronologers, iv. 193. 

Μοσύνοικοι, the, ii. 247. 249. Calendar 
of, still the Primitive, B. C. 401-4009, ii. 
249. 

Motion, comparison of, to a thought of the 
mind, in the Greek poets, i. 205. 

Mountains, tops of, sacred to Zeus, iv. 665. 
675. 

Μουνυχία, or Movvuxos, the, harbour of the 
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Pireus, 1.103. Traditionary explanation 
of the name of, i. 104. 

Μουνυχία, a title of Artemis, i. 104. Feast 
of the, in the month Munychion, ibid. 
and 426, 422. 

Mouse, field, the, plague of, time of the, in 
the natural year, v. 212. 214. 

MSS., see Viennese. Unpublished, contain- 
ing calendars, ii. 173. 176. 210. iii. 189. 
204. 598. 606. and πη. 

Mucian, testimony of, to the nature of the 
calendar at Andros, ii. 681 2. 

Mummius L. Achaicus,, arrival of, at the 
Isthmus, B. C. 146, ii. 382. Defeats 
Dizus, and sacks Corinth, ibid. Tri- 
umph of, ii. 384 n. 

Munychia, the, occupation of, by Cassander, 
date of the, ii. 104. iii. 212. 

Munychion, see Mamacterion. Corre- 
spondence of, to Boédromion, at the 
opposite season of the year, i. 533. 

Munychion, see ᾿Αμφιφῶντες. 16th of, sa- 
cred to Artemis Munychia, and why, i. 
426, 429. 

Munychion, substituted for Skirrhophorion, 
as the Olympic month, v. 503 n. 

Murad, eastern branch of the Huphrates, 
i.) 242. 

Muszeus, see Τιτανομαχίαι. Son of the 
moon, iv. 184 7. Whether the son of 
Orpheus, iv. 195. Reputed author of a 
τιτανογραφία, v. 146. 166. 

Muses, the, genealogy of, in Homer and 
Hesiod respectively, i. 220. Day of the 
month, sacred to, i. 267. ii. 669. 

Μύσται and ᾿Επόπται, the, difference of, iv. 
308 n. 

Musteraka, see Pentas. 

Μυστηριωτίδες Σπονδαί, the, i. 42. iv. 315 2. 

Mykene, destruction of, by the Argives, 
date of the, vi. 206 n. 

Mylasa in Caria, see Στράτιος, ᾿Ωγῶα, ᾽Ὧσο- 
γώ. Account of, by the ancient geo- 
graphers, iii. 243. and n. 

Myrina, in Asia Minor, iii. 301. 

Mysteries, see Baptism, Δᾶδες. Lesser, 
the, date of, in the month Anthesterion, 
iv. 315”. Locality of, iv. 318 n. 

Mysteries, the, at Athens, when probably 
suppressed, ii. 164. 167 ». 


N. 
Naked candidates, in the games of the 
Greeks, when first introduced, i. 223. 
Names of children, among the Greeks, rule 
of the, ii. 76 7. 

Names of the months, in the Primitive ca- 
lendar, i. 84. 

Nads, see Πέτρωμα. 

Nady, the Pythian, what, vi. 28. 30. 

Naples, Olympia, the, of, when instituted, 
ii. 332. and n. vi. 274. 

Narkissus, see Raptus. Part assigned to 
the, in the fable of the Raptus, iv. 206. 
Nativity, the, see Passion. Traditionary 

date of, ili. 552. 
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Naucratis, in Egypt, foundation of, date of 
the,i. 228 5. First free port in Egypt, 
ibid. Chaplets of Bybius, made at, i. 
234. 

Ναύκραροι, the, at Athens, of Solon’s time, 
answered to the Πρυτάνεις of later times, 
i. 84”. Had the charge of the Panathe- 
naic solemnity, iv. 62. So. 823. Etymon 
of the name of, iv. 84. 

Naupactus, origin of the name of, v. 
387. 

Nauplius, part attributed to, at the return 
of the Greeks from Troy, vi. 562. 

Navtodixa, the, at Athens, i. 525 7. 

Naxus, see Chabrias. 

Naxus, see Zawromenium. In Sicily, foun- 
dation of, date of the, ii. 439. 446. De- 
struction of, by Dionysius the Elder, date 
of the, ii. 440. Lunar calendar of, ii. 
441. 

Νέα νουμηνία, the, in the Attic calendar, i. 
523. 

Neapolitan Olympia or Augustalia, see 
Naples. 

Νεβρὸς, etymon of, vi. 425 n. 

Nectanebis, king of Egypt, ii. 623. 

Neda, the, in Arcadia, iv. 590. 

Νηΐθ, or N70, Egyptian name of the Greek 
᾿Αθηνᾶ, iv. 6,7. Image of, at Sais, in- 
scription on the, iv. 17. The same with 
Isis, iv. 17. 19 n. 130. Meaning of the 
name of, iv. 131. 

Neith, the cow which brought forth the 
sun, v. 162. 

Neith of Sais, daughter of the Nile, iv. 
141. 

Νεῖλος, name of, unknown to Homer, 
known to Hesiod, i. 226. 

Νεκύσια, the, proper sense of, iv. 291. 555. 
At Kyzicus, iv. 555. v. 341. 

Nemea, distance of, from Argos, Cleone, 
and Corinth, vi. 123. 

Nemean games, see Opheltes. Institution 
of the, by the seven, ii. 547. 565. 568. 
Spring and summer, and month of each, 
ii. 580. Years of the summer, in the 
cycle of the Argive calendar, ii. 581. 

Nemean games, institution and date of the, 
v. 73. 515. Duration of the, vi. 194 Ἢ. 
Dress of the presidents at, vi. 167. 
Crown at the, vi. 168. Supposed dedica- 
tion of the, to Zeus, vi. 169 ἡ. 

Nemean games, see Avtovoula. Double 
celebration of the, in one year, vi. 131. 
185. 

Nerneen games, celebrated at Sikyon, vi. 
176. 

Νεομήνιος, see Apollo. 

Neophren, see Μήδεια. 

Neoptolemus, son of Achilles, birth ef, 
date of the, vi. 475. Age of, at the cap- 
ture of Troy, ibid. 

Neoptolemus, see ZLumenes. The actor, pre- 
sent at the death of Philip of Macedon, 
iii. go. 

Nephereus, king of Egypt, ii. 623. 
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Nephthys, Egyptian, the, day of, in the 
Attic calendar, iv. 275 Ὁ. 

Nepos, Cornelius, see Daves, Homer. 

Neptunalia, the, in the Roman calendar, 
date of, ii. 303 ”. 111. 530 n. Observance 
of, at Antioch, A. D. 362. iii. 530 7. 

Neptunus, see Posidon. 

Nero, see Philosophers. Table of, struck by 
lightning, ii. 123. Visit of, to Greece, 
chronology of the, ii. 121. 124. Death 
of, date of the, ii. 124. Cutting through 
the isthmus by, date of the, 11. 121. 

Nero, adoption of, into the gens Julia, iii. 
272. Last of the Cesars of the Julian 
family, iii. 273 n. 

Nero, coins of, with some remarkable syn- 
chronisms, lil. 535 7. 

Neronea, the, gymnasium, built for the, 
struck by lightning, 11. 123 7. 

Nesis, the, in Campania, v. 605 n. 

Νηστεία, the, name of the third of the 
Thesmophorian feriz, iv. 296. 

Νηστεία, the, Jewish, ἁπλῶς, what, iii. 
483. 

Nestor, life of, chronology of the, v. 63 2. 
Return of, from Troy to Pylus, date of 
the, vi. 303 ἡ. 

News, important, rapid transmission of, 
1. 418 n. 

Nicagoras, see Trezenians. 

Nicanor, of Stageirus, bearer of the letter 
of Alexander, B.C. 324. iii. 172. 

Nicocles, tyrant of Sikyon, expulsion of, 
ii. 352. Subsequent fate of, ibid. 

Nicostratus, see Menelaus. 

Nightingale, singing of the, time of the, 
in Greece, ii. 606. Χλωρηΐς, epithet of, 
applied to the, ibid, Breeding time of, 
in Greece, vi. 88. 

Nikea, see Boukephalia. 

Nikias, see ᾿Ασιναρία. 

Nile, the, non-ascent of, for nine years, ii. 
558. 

Nine, see Homer. Number, respect paid 
to the, among the ancient Greeks, v. 403. 

Ninus, sieges of, in history, i. 247. Siege 
of, by Nebuchadnezzar, i. 247. Known 
to Hesiod, i. 246. 248. 

Niobe, statue of, at Sipylus, discovered in 
modern times, v. 511 2. 

Nof, see Woph. 

Νόμος, in the sense of law, not found in 
Homer, i. 217. 

Νομοθέται, the, at Athens, i. 49 ἢ. 

Nonnus, of Panopolis, vi. 509 7. 

Noph, or Nof, the scriptural name of Mem- 
phis, and why, iv. 144. 

Nora, see Humenes. 

Νόστος, see Cyclus Epicus. Poem of Au- 
geas, so called, vi. 555. Of Eumelus, of 
Corinth, ibid. Of Stesichorus, ibid. 

Novunvia, properly an adjective, i. 175 Ὁ. 

Νουμηνία, of the lunar calendar, a sacred 
day, iii. 81 m. Celebrated with proper 
sacrifices, ibid. Sacred to al! the gods, i. 
175. 264. ii. 478. 
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Νουμηνίαι, the, of Eupolis, probable expla- 
nation of the title of, ii. 15. 

Novunviot, slaves so called, and why, i. 
265. 

Nubes, of Aristophanes, ii. 61. 63. The 
πρῶται, ii. 16. The δεύτεραι, ii, 16. 

Numa, familiar with the principle of the 
octaéteric cycle, i. 27. 

Nundinal correction in Italy, the first, date 
of, iv. 35. 42. 

Nicos, or Νύσα, localities so called, an- 
ciently, v. 8t. 

Nyctimus, son of Lycaon, iv. 586. 

Nymphs, the, feast day of, in the Argive 
calendar, ii. 602.604 n. At Daphne, near 
Antioch, v. 622. 

Nyszus Campus, the, royal studs of Persia 
kept at, iii. 166. 


oO. 

Ocean, see Homer. Antediluvian, the, sur- 
rounded the earth, v. 137 ἢ. Postdilu- 
vian also, in the opinion of the ancient 
geographers, iv. 108 7. 

Ocean, in English, whether the same term 
as ὠκεανὸς in Greek, v. 137 2. 

Octaéteric cycle, lunar standard of the, 
iv. 403. 

Octatteris, the, see Cleostratus, Crito, Do- 
sitheus, Eratosthenes, Eudoxus. Period, 
natural, of, i. 40. Known to the Greeks 
before and after Solon, i. 39, 40. 

(conomica, the, ascribed to Aristotle, i. 56. 

(dipus, ἐπὶ Κολωνῷ, scene of the, i. 437. 

(nopides, of Chios, parapegma of, i. 439. 

(inopides of Chios, time of, iv. 639. and 
m. 690. Discovery of the obliquity of 
the ecliptic, claimed by, iv. 639. Author 
of a cycle of 59 years, iv. 639. 646. Struc- 
ture and details of his cycle, iv. 641. 
Standard of the natural year, assumed 
by, iv. 639. Probable opinion of, of the 
length of the natural year, iv. 692. 

Q£notrii, the, of ancient Italy, amalgama- 
ted with the Sabines, iv. 622. 

Gnotrus, colony from Arcadia to Italy 
under, fact and probable date of the, iv. 
621. and n. 

᾿Ογδόη, of the month, sacred to Posidon, 
1: 207. 

᾿Ωγὴν, see ᾿᾽Ωγῶα, what, in Greek, v. 137 7ι. 

“Oryevos, see ᾽᾿Ωγήν. 

*“Oynvos, see ᾽Ωγήν. 

᾿Ογμὸς, applicable to the orb or disc of the 
moon, i. 322 7. 

᾿Ωγῶα, name of the watery principle at 
Mylasa, 111. 243 n. 

᾿Ωγὺγ, see “Ni. 

᾿Ωγύγιαι, applied to the cities of the name 
of Thebes, why, v. 135 7. 

Ogygus, or Ogyges, the, of classical my- 
thology, whence derived, and of what in- 
tended, v. 136. Flood of, darkness at 
the, duration of the, vi. 107 πη. Duration 
of the, according to Greek tradition, iv. 
686. 
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Ogygian island of Calypso, site of the, vi. 
352- 

Οἰνὼ, see Οἰνοτρόποι. 

Οἰνοχόοι, the, of Homer, of either sex, un- 
married persons, vi. 309 7. 

Oivorlwy, see Theseus. Founder of Chios, 
iv. 252 n. 

Οἰνοτρόποι, the, of Delian fable, vi. 100. 103. 
vi. 250 n. 463. 

᾽Ολαὶ, see Οὐλοχύται. Proper sense of, iv. 
287. 

Olbia, or Olhbiopolis, a colony of Miletus, 
ii. 694. 

Olen, of Lycia, songs of, use of the, at 
Delos, vi. 110. 

Olive chaplet, the, as the prize at the games 
of antiquity, to what probably due, iv. 
11g. and mn. At the Olympic games, 
when instituted and by whom, v. 572. 

Olive-gathering, the, season of, in Greece 
and Italy, i. gor π. In Judiea, iii. 519. 

᾽Ολοῦς, in Crete, iv. 545. 

Olympia, site of, natural characteristics of 
the, v. 493. 

Olympia, see Cronia. The, of Pelops, dedi- 
cated to the sun, v. 533. 545. 557. 95. 
Olympia, see Women. Date of the, in their 
proper month, i. 375. A. D. 65, deferred 

by the Eleans, ii. 123. 

Olympia Minora, annual celebration of, 
V. 501 n. 

Olympia, see Athens, Kyzicus, Naples. 

Olympia of Archelaus, celebration of the, 
by Philip of Macedon, B.C. 548, iii. 7o. 
By Alexander, B. C. 335, ili. 65. 70. At 
Memphis, B.C. 332, iii. 113. At Susa, 
B. C. 326, iii. 162, At Ecbatana, B.C. 
325, lil. 170. 

Olympic ’Avaypapal, see Hippias. 
when first published, v. 570. 

Olympic crown, see Olive. 

Olympic games, celebrated at the funeral 
of Pelops, v. 524. At that of Achilles, 
Vi. 455 n. 

Olympic games, the, whether confined at 
first to one contest, v. 566 2. Number 
of contests at, in the course of time, v. 
482. Duration of, from the first, v. 
566, 567 n. 

Olympic institution, the, whether known 
to Homer, v. 561. 

Olympic stade, the, proportion of, to other 
stades, v. 554 7. 

Olympiad, see Pisa. 

Olympiads, as a chronological division, 
when first used, v. 571, 572 and n. 

᾿Ολυμπίας or ᾿Ολύμπιος, wind so called, 
and why, il. 277 n. 

᾿Ολυμπιὰς, title of the moon among the 
Egyptians, v. 531. 

᾿Ολυμπιὰς, the Julian cycle of leap-year 
among the ancient Egyptians, v. 530, 
531. In the style of the chronologers 
of antiquity also, v. 530. 

Olympieum, the, at Athens, building of, 
chronology of the, ii. 149. 


The, 
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οὌλυμπος, name of, applied to the ecliptic, 
V. 531. 560. 

Ὄλυμπος, hill so called, at Olympia, v. 
560. Mountains so called elsewhere, 
iii. 58, 59. The classical, in Macedonia, 
iii. §8. vi. 357. 

Olympia, see Pisa. 

Olynthus, capture of, by Philip, season of 
the year of the, B. C. 348, iii. 67. 

“Ounplda:, the, of antiquity, i. 334 and ἢ. 

᾿Ωμογέρων, proper sense of, iv. 390. Vi. 
395 2. 

ὋὉμόλη, mountain so called, in Thessaly, 
li. 313 and n. 

ὋὉμολώϊα, the, of Thebes, or in Thessaly, 
leaner 

ὋὉμολωΐα, title of Demeter at Thebes, ii. 
Bie 

ὋὉμολωΐδες πύλαι, the, at Thebes, and why 
so called, 111. 313. 

“Ouordiov, the, at Thebes, ii. 314. 

ὋὉμολώϊος Ζεὺς, the, at Thebes, ii. 314. 

“Ὅμολον, proper sense of, in the Aolic 
dialect, ii. 314. 

Omphis, see Taxilas. 

On, Egyptian name of the city of the sun, 
proper sense of, what, v. 163, 164 and ἢ. 

Onca or Onka, see Awrunci. The Egyptian 
Isis, i. 236 n. 

Onomacritus, contemporary with the Pi- 
sistratide, i. 219 m. A literary forger, 
1. 333° 

Ophellas, governor of Cyrene, B.C. 323, 
iii. 574. Put to death by Agathocles, 
B. Ὁ. 308, ibid. 

᾿Οφέλτης, a mountain in Euboea, vi. 165. 

Opheltes, the, of the Nemean institution, 
vi. 165. 

᾿Οφίων and Εὐρυνόμη, the oldest divine 
principles, according to some of the 
Greeks, iv. 419 n. 537- Names and 
ideas, analogous to those of Ata, Αἰήτης, 
Κίρκη, V- 537 Ἡ. 

᾿᾽Οπώρα, the, of antiquity, limits of, i. 296. 
v- 580. vi. 391. 

᾽Οπώρα, etymon of the term, i. 296. Use 
of, in the sense of vintage, i. 385 n. 

᾽Οπωρινὸς, in Homer, vi. 391 m. Quantity 
of the penult in, different in Homer and 
Hesiod, i. 218. 

Oppian, time of, iii. 592 m. Recognition 
of the lunar calendar by, ibid. 

Ops, the Latin name of Rhea, and whence 
derived, iv. 357- 

“Opa or ὥρη, use of, by Homer, i. 241, 
242 n. By other classical writers, 1. 
242”. 4167. By Hesiod, i. 244. 

Orchomenus, battle of, date of the, ii. 127. 

*Opyéwy, use, and proper sense, of, iv. 
185 2. 

“Opyia, the, etymon of the name of, v. 2, 3. 

᾿Οργίων, see ᾿Οργέων. 

Orestes, age of, at the death of Agamem- 
non, vi. 476. At that of Aigisthus, ib. 
Contemporary with Demophon, son of 
Theseus, v. 32. 
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Orestes, traditionary date of the avenging 
of his father by, ii. 535. v. 32. Of his 
trial at Athens, li. 537, 538 x. 

Orestes, reign of, length of the, vi. 477. 
Age of, at his death, ibid. 

Orion, ’Emonpuacla attributed to, i. 472. 
Rising and setting of, season of the, i. 
209 ἢ. 

Orion, belt of, heliacal rising of the, epech 
of the sidereal calendar of Meton, i. 454. 
Date of the, for the time of Meton,i. 455. 

Orionis ε΄, heliacal rising of, June 27, B. Ὁ. 
569—for the latitude of Ascra, i. 284. 
Meridian passage of, Sept. 16, B. C. 569, 
for the same, i. 287. Meridian passage 
of, for the latitude of Helike, Dec. 18, 
373: Ὁ. 49 ἢ. 

Ormiuzd, name of the first day of the Per- 
sian month, ii. 229. 

Ornithiz, winds so called, ii. 656 n. 
of the, ibid. 

“Opuvis, son of Erechtheus, see Menestheus. 

Oropus, see Carneades. People of, and the 
Athenians, suit of, iii. 579 n. 

Orpheus, contemporary with the Argonau- 
tic expedition, iv. 183. 196. 

Orpheus (see Lyra), death of, traditionary 
account of the circumstances of the, v. 
ΠΠῸ 

Orpheus, remains of, in the opinion of 
Aristotle, spurious, i. 333. Διαθῆκαι, the, 
of, whether genuine or not, vi. 629. 

Orsippus of Megara, victory of, in the 
Olympic games, date of the, i. 223. Bu- 
ried in the agora, at Megara, i. 224. 

Ortygia, see Rhenea. Birthplace of Arte- 
mis, i. 336 m. Distinguished from Delos, 
vi. 95 and. By Homer, vi. 499 x. The 
same with Rhenea, ibid. 

᾿Ωσογὼ, see ᾽Ωγῶα. 

᾿Οσχοφόρια or ᾿Ωσχοφόρια, the, of classical 
antiquity, i. 118. iv. 518. 526. 

“Oovo1, the, and ‘Ociwthp, the, at Delphi, 
what, vi. 25. 78 n. 

Osiris, original name of, among the Egyp- 
tians, Sudiis, iv. 133. V. 97. 

Osiris, type of the watery principle, iv. 267. 

Osiris, common idea of the Divine nature 
in the masculine Principle, in Egypt, iv. 
130. 

“Ny or wyvy, what, v. 137. vi. 352. 

Οὐλοχύται, proper sense of, iv. 287. 

Οὔπιγγοι; what, iv. 288. 

Οὖρον or οὖρα, proper sense of, in Greek, 
iv. 578. 


Date 


Pe 

Pacoris, see Acorvs. 

Pean,the,alternation of, with the dithyramb, 
in the daily service at Delphi, vi. 78. 

Pzon of Amathus, his account of the death 
of Ariadne, iv. 522. 

Παιήων, a patronymic from παίη, iv. §73 2. 

Παλαμάων, see Eupalamus. 

Palamedes, see Παράπηγμα. Treatment of, 
by the Greeks at Troy, whether known 
to Homer, vi. 562. 
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Palatini Ludi, the, in the Roman calendar, 
institution of, iii. 85 n. Length of, and 
date, ibid. 

Παλίωξις, use of, i. 210. 

Pallacopas, mound at the mouth of the, 
projected by Alexander, iii. 173. 

Παλλάδια, the, kind of images denoted by, 
iv. 9. 97. 

Palm, see Dates. 

Palm-branch, the, use of, as the insigne of 
victory in the games, vs 482. 

Palm-tree, at Delos, in existence in Cicero’s 
time, vi. 97. 

Palmyra, see Swinton. Inscription of, iii. 
240. Calendar of, names of the months 
in the, iii. 241. 

Παμβοιώτια, the, ii. 297 n. When insti- 
tuted, ii. 486. Where celebrated, ii. 316. 
486. Later than corn-harvest, ii. 487 7. 

Pamphile, see Hellanicus. 

Pamphus, oldest author of Hymns among 
the Greeks, i. 334 ἢ. iv. 204 ». Hymn 
to Demeter of, iv. 204. 205 n. 

Pan, the Hellenic, an older conception than 
the Hellenic Apollo, iv. 611. First au- 
thor of the Μαντικὴ. and first owner of a 
μαντεῖον, iv. 611. 

Pan, the Lykeean, office and functions of, 
analogous to those of the Roman Janus, 
iv. 615. Temple of, a cave originally, and 
why, iv. 615. 619. 624. The sun, iv. 615. 

Πὰν, name of, derivation of the, from the 
Kegyptian Papa or Pa, iv. 617 and n. 

Pan, Arcadian, the, origin of, iv. 612. Re- 
lation of, to the Lykeean games, ibid. 

Pan, appearance of, to Phidippides, before 
Marathon, i. 3567”. To the Athenians, ib. 

Pan, death of, in the reign of Tiberius, iv. 
609 n. 

Panathenea, see Μέτοικοι, Peplum, Quin- 
quatrus. Greatest of the national so- 
lemnities of the Athenians, iv. 43. Sa- 
crifices at, contribution to the, by all 
the colonies of the Athenians, iv. 53. 

Panathenza, the, reputed institution of, 
ἐπὶ ᾿Αστέρι, iv. 130 2. 

Panathenza, details of the, iv. 4. Majora 
and Minora, cycle of the, respectively, 
iv. 48. 61. Majora, month of the, iv. 
48, 49. Season of the year of the, iv. 53. 
Day of the month of the, i. 111. ii. go. 
689. iv. 54. 55. Prize at the, iv. 117, 
118. Minora, month of the, iv. 68. 162 
nm. Season of the year of the, iv. 63. 
Change of the date of the, from Tharge- 
lion 22 to 21, iv. 68. 153. 162 n. 

Panathenaic and Pythian Cycle, commen- 
surability of the, iv. 147. 

Panathenaicus, see Aristides. 

Panathenais, daughter of Herodes Atticus, 
death of, date of the, i. 55 . ii. 162. 

Panchaia, see Huhemerus. 

Πανδία, daughter of Selene, i. 322 n. 

Πάνδια, the, of the Attic calendar, i. 322 . 

TlavéAAnves, in the sense of all the Greeks, 
use of, prior to that of Ἕλληνες, i. 218 2. 
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Πάνεμος, Boeotian, the, correspondence of, 
to the Attic Metageitnion, ii. 266 n. 

Πανιασταὶ, the, at Rhodes, v. 217. 

Πανιώνια, the, ii. 297. Where celebrated, 
iii. 382. Prize at, what, ibid. Date of, 
attached to the Natale mundi, April 25 
or 24, ili. 373. 375- 

Πανιώνιον, the, site of, iii. 382 ἢ. 

Πανιώνιος κρατὴρ, the, iii. 383 n. 

Panium, or Paneas, the Czsarea Philippi 
of after-times, iii. 472. Battle of, B.C. 
198, ibid. 2. 

Πανσέληνον, civil, the, day of the month 
denoted by, i. 503. 

Παπαῖος, the Scythian Zeus, iv. 617 7. 

Πάπας, see Πάν. Title of the Phrygian 
Attes, iv. 617 7. 

Παππάζω, see Πάπας. 

Paradise, the, of Scripture, locality of, iv. 
109. Submerged in part at the Deluge, 
ibid. Primitive, tradition of the, still 
extant in Homer’s time, vi. 384. 

Paralus, the, the annual @ewpls to Delus, i. 
1091 n. 

Παράπηγμα, meaning of the term, i. 439. 

Παράπηγμα of Meton, among the most suc- 
cessful of its kind, 1. 449. 471. Παρα- 
πήγματα of antiquity, authors of, i. 466. 
Oldest, among the Greeks, i. 439. 469 2. 

Tlapapépw, proper sense of, in Greek, i. 166. 
Use of, by Thucydides, ibid. 

Παρασκευὴ, the, or Friday, a fast-day with 
the Primitive church, iii. 314. 

Parasols, use of, among the Athenians, i. 
108, 109 ”. Invention of, to whom attri- 
buted, ibid. 

Parian Marble (see Homer), earliest entry 
on the, date of the, v. 728. Rule of the, 
in the reckoning of archontic years, i. 
18g. ii. 28. 30 ἢ. 

Paris, see MSS. 

Parmenio, death of, date of the, iii. 132. 

Parnassus, see Dionysos. Mount, elevation 
of, v. 673. 

Παρνόπιος, a title of Apollo, ii. 689. 

Paropamisade, see Paropamisus. 

Paropamisus, vernacular name of mount 
Caucasus, ii. 133. 

Parrhasia, see Parrhasus. 

Parrhasus, son of Lycaon, iv. 586. 596. _ 

Parsley, see SéAwov. A funereal herb, vi. 
279. 283 n. 

Παρθενεῖαι or Παρθενίαι, the, among the 
Spartans, v. 463. Circumstances of the 
birth of, vi. 592. 

Παρθένοι (see “γακινθίδε5), the, of Attic an- 
tiquity, iv. 38 and n. 

Παρθένιον φρέαρ, see Καλλίχορον. 

Paschal Chronicon, see Jndiction. 

Pashley, Travels in Crete, iv. 491. 

Pasio, son of Apollodorus, service of, as 
trierarch, B. C. 362 and 361, i. 512. 

Πασπάριος, title of the sun, at Parium or 
in Paros, iv. 618 n. 

Passion, the, see Nativity. Date of, tra- 
ditionally handed down, ili. 552 
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Παστείλη, the, of the Attic calendar, i. 535. 

Pattala, see Moon. The delta of the In- 
dus, iii. 149. Longitude and latitude of, 
iii. 150.153. Distance of, from the mouth 
of the Indus, iii. 151 2. 

Paulus, see Silentiarius. 

Pausanias, assassin of Philip of Macedon, iii. 
go. 92. Motive of, to his act, ii. go n. 

Pausanias, opinion of, respecting the age 
of Homer and Hesiod, i. 305. Respect- 
ing the Theogonia, and Aspis, of Hesiod, 
i. 313. When making the tour of Greece, 
iv. 687. 

Pay, see Stater. Of the common soldiers 
and the officers, among the Greeks, pro- 
portion of the, ii. 262 n. 

Peace, temple of, at Rome, foundation of 
the, iii. 408 x. Public library in the, ibid. 
Destruction of the, by fire, ibid. 

Peacocks, see Demus. Exhibition of, at 
Athens, as a show, i. 265 n. 

Pelagon, the, of the fable of the cow of 
Cadmus; v. 158. 

Πέλανος, proper sense of, in Greek, v. 337%. 
Πελασγοὶ, the, of Hellenic antiquity, of 
what to be understood, iv. 192. v. 725. 
Πελασγὺς, the Hellenic, in general, an idea 
analogous to that of the Κέκροψ in par- 

ticular, v. 729- 

Pelasgus, what description of person de- 
noted by this name in early Greek his- 
tory, iv. 597. 604. 

Πελειάδες, poetical form of Πλειάδες, i. 152. 

Πέλις, see Φελλεύς. 

Pella, so called for what reason, iii. 4 ἢ. 

Pelopidas, Boeotarchies of, chronology of 
the, ii. 326 and πα. Embassy of, to Per- 
sia, i. 327 ἢ. Death of, li. 85. 327 ἢ. 

Πελοπόννησος, the, name of, when first ap- 
plied to that part of Greece, i. 217. 

Pelops, Cronian correction of, iv. 394. Chil- 
dren of, number of the, v. 513. Costa or 
rib of, where preserved, v. 528 n. Of- 
fered as a repast to the gods, v. 517, 528. 

Pelops, see Cronia, “loxevos, Olympia, Ta- 
ράξιππος. Funeral solemnities of, by 
whom celebrated, v. 545. Buried in the 
race-course at Olympia, v. 526. Treated 
with divine honours at Olympia, v. 527. 

Peloria, Thessalian, the, date of, ii. 489. 
Vv. 723. 

TleAdpios, proper sense of, v. 724. 

Πηλώσια, Roman, the, date of, ii.148n.vi. 271. 

Πήλωσις τῷ θεῷ (Aisculapius), at Perga- 
mus, Vi. 271. 

Pelta, the ancient, shape of, vi. 540 7. 

Penelope, supposed explanation of the 
name of, vi. 396 n. Web of, chronology 
Ombhey viens θα τος 

Pentapolis, the, of Libya, number and 
names of the cities of, 111. 583 and n. 

Pentas furtiva, the epagomene of the Per- 
sian calendar, ii. 221. 

Pentecost, see Asartha. 

Penthilus, son of Orestes, leader of the 
f/Eolic migration, v. 340. 


Πέπλοι, use of, for the covering of images, 
iv. 17.97. Nature of the, as so used, 
iv. 97. 

Πέπλοι or Πέπλος, the, author of, whether 
Aristotle, i. 304. v. 473 1. 

Peplum, Panathenaic, the, preparation of, 
when begun, ill. 214. iv. 99. Prepared 
every year, as well as every four years, 
iv. 96. Used as the sail of the Panathenaic 
ship, iv. 100. 

Perdiccas, king of Macedonia, reign of, 
date of the, ii. 653. iii. 25. 

Perdiccas, ἡγεμονία of, after the death of 
Alexander, iii. 183 and n. 

Peregrinus or Proteus, the cynic, self burn- 
ing of, at Olympia, v. 607. Deified at 
Parium, v. 608 n. 

Πηρεφόνεια, see Περσεφόνη. 

Pergamus, see @sculapius. Population of, 
in the time of Galen, iii. 388. Civil year 
of, divided into two ἕκμηνα, iii. 410. 

Pergamus, kings of, succession and reigns 
of the, iii. 425. Last king, will of the, 
iii. 425 1. 

Periander, of Corinth, death of, date of the, 
vi. 267. 

Pericles, death of, and age of at his death, 
v. 584 n. 

Περίδειπνον, see*Evvata. The, of funeral 
solemnities, among the Greeks, v. 402. 

Περιῆτες, 111. 42. 

Περιιέτεια, the, of the Macedonian calen- 
dar, iti. 42. 

Περικτιόνη, see Plato. 

Tlepixtioves, use of, instances of the, v. 736. 

Περικτίται, use of, ibid. 

Period, the, games of, see Livy. Pensions 


for the victors in, instituted by Solon, v. _ 


479. Vi. 268 n. 

Periodicity, as characteristic of acycle,v.646. 

Περίοδος, the, what, v. 477. 

Πηρὼ, daughter of Neleus, v. 66. Marriage 
of, to Bias, son of Amythaon, v. 67. 70 n. 

Περιπόλοι, the, at Athens, what, vi. 605 n. 

Περιπόλτας, the soothsayer, B. C. 1117, v. 
350 n. 

Περσέφασσα, see Περσεφόνη. 

Περσεφόνη, etymon of the name of, iv. 331. 

Περσεφόνεια, see Περσεφόνη. 

Persepolis, distance of, from Babylon, iii. 
130. Palace at, burning of the, by 
Alexander, date of the, iii. 131. 

Perses, brother of Hesiod, i. 312. 316. 

Perseus, king of Macedonia, accession of, 
date of the, ii. 465. 

Persian, see Calendar, Viricipes. 
Petavius, opinion of, respecting the ex- 
emptile day in the Attic month, i. 60. 

Πετένειτ, see Πέτης. 

Πέτης, or Πετεὼς, the father of Menestheus, 
iv. 29. 34. Meaning of the name in the 
Egyptian, iv. 30 7. 

Πετόσιρις, see Terns. 

Πέτρωμα, the, at Phenez, what, iv. 183. 

Pheedon, king of Argos, claims the presi- 
dency of the Olympic games, v. 486. 
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Φαεινὸς, of Elis, associated with Meton in 
the observation of the solstice, i. 442. 
Phalantus, see Παρθενεῖαι. Founder of Ta- 

rentum, v. 463, 464. vi. 592. 
Φαρμακοὶ, see Kpadlas. The, of the Attic 
calendar, date of the ceremony of, iv. 


154. 

Pharsalia, battle of, date of the, v. 225. 

Φατρία, see Φρατρία. 

Φελλεὺς, proper sense of, iv. 285. Locality 
in Attica, so called, iv. 285. 

Φελλὸς, or Φαλλὸς, of the Dionysia, at 
Athens, v. 35 n. 

Φήμη, altar to, at Athens, and why, i. 418 n. 

Φημονόη, first priestess of the Pythian 
Apollo, v. 677. 

Phenez, see Πέτρωμα. 

Pherze, in Laconia, vi. 293. and 2). 

Pherecrates, “Aypio: of, date of the, ii. 
652 τ. 

Pherekydes, see Lycaon, Syrus. 
pium of, in Syrus, vi. 500 7. 

Φερέφαττα, see Περσεφόνη. 

Φερεφάττια, the, at Kyzicus, date of, B. C. 
74, ili. 385, 386 n. 

Φερσέφασσα, see Περσεφόνη. 

Φ and B, interchange of, in the Macedonian 
dialect, iii. 50. 

Phidippides, see ‘Huepodpéuos, Pan. Au- 
dience of, at Sparta, B.C. 480, date of 
the, i, 356. Bearer of the news of the 
victory at Marathon to Athens, i. 3577. 

Philadelphia, see Zydus. The μικραὶ ᾿Αθῆ- 
Valy ii. 18 22. 

Philammon of Delphi, time of, v. 627. 631. 

Phile, distance of, from Athens, ii. 69 ἡ. 

Philip of Macedon, beginning of the reign 
of, ii. 33. Appointment of, to the head 
of the Amphictyonic League, ii. 98. 

Philip of Macedon, see “Apua, Hurope, Pho- 
cis. Born at Pella, iii. 4 5. Reign of, 
length of the, iii. 96. Oracle given to, 
before his death, iii. 93 n. Statue of, 
carried in procession, as that of the xiiith 
god, iii. go. Age of, at his death, iii. 
97 and n. 

Philip, see Arrhideus. 

Philip, son of Demetrius, date of the death 
of, ii. 465. 

Philippi, battles of, chronology of the, ii. 
I15. Vv. 228. 

Philippus, the astronomer of Medma, i. 516 
n. Associated with Callippus in his cor- 
rection, ibid. 

Philistus, ii. 89 7). 

Φιλλεῖδαι, the, at Athens, priestesses of 
Demeter, iv. 199. 

Philo of Byblus, see Sanchoniathon. 

Philochorus, present in Athens B. C. 307 
and 306, ii. 105, 106. A contemporary 
of Eratosthenes, ibid. 106 n. Put to 
death by Antigonus, ibid. 

Philocles, nephew of Auschylus, wins the 
prize against the Gidipus R. of Sopho- 
cles, li. 545 and x. 

Philolaus of Crotona, author of a cycle of 


Heliotro- 


59 years, iv. 638. 640. 693 n. Time of, 
difficulties connected with the, iv. 693 ἡ. 
Books of, bought by Piato, ibid. Cycle 
of, probable explanation of the, iv. 693 7. 

Philombrotus, archonship of, i. 11. 

Philonides, see Ἡμεροδρόμοι. 

Philopoemen, killing of Machanidas in sin- 
gle combat by, date of the, vi. 188. 

Philosophers, the, expelled from Rome, by 
Nero, ii. 123. 

Philostratus, see Anthesterion, Gaza, Ho- 
mer. Author of the lives of the sophists, 
time of, iii. 323. 

Philostratus, of Lemnus, time of, v. 506 ἢ. 
Present at the Olympia, A. D. 213, ibid. 

Philotas, see Parmenio. 

Φλεὺς, a title of Dionysos, ii. 205. 

®Xlos, a title of Dionysos, ii. 205 n. 206 n. 

Φλοιὰ, a title of Proserpine, ii. 208. 

Φλυεία, or Φλυΐα, see Huripides. 

Φλυεὺς, a title of Dionysos, ii. 206. 

Phocians, see ᾿Απόνοια, Daiphantus. Vic- 
tories of the, over the Thessalians, ii. 500. 

Phocion, death of, date of the, ii.104. iii.185. 

Phocis, cities of, date of the destruction 
of the, iii. 72. 

Phocus, of Samos, reputed author of the 
ἀστρολογία attributed to Thales, vi. 631. 

Phocus, son of Phocion, vi. 598 ἢ. 

Phoenicia, harvest time in, i. 160. 

Phoenix, see Hesiod. 

Phoenix, the, of Egyptian fable, a type of 
what, iv. 91. Cycle, epoch of the, why 
fixed to B.C. 1847, iv. 92. A means of 
preserving the chronology of the second 
system of things, ibid. 

Phoenix, Period of the Egyptians, history of 
the, vi. 635. 

Φοῖνιξ, the term, from what time known to 
the Greeks, vi. 99. 

Phoenix of Colophon (see Kopévicpa), v. 
187 ἢ. 

Phoroneus, see Jnachus. 

Φράτηρ, Pparpia, Spatplapxos, vi. 602 n. 

Sparpia, 566 Γένη, Τριττύς. Divisions of the 
Athenians so called, and what, i. 65 

Phrixus and Helle, fable of, vi. 252. 

Phrygian calendar, see Kelene. 

Phrygian language, the, different from the 
Trojan, iv. 338 Ὁ. 

Phrygian year, lunar, according to Huripi- 
des, at the siege of Troy, ii. 595. vi. 620. 

Phrynichus, Μιλήτου ἅλωσις Οὗ, ν. 342.112. 

Phrynis, see Lyre. Treatment of the lyre 
of, by the ephors, i. 339. 

Φθινὰς ἡμέρα, the, of Euripides, explana- 
tion of, li. 589. iv. 54. 

Φθινόπωρον, the, of the Attic calendar, i. 
170.296. Etymon of the name of, i. 296. 

Φυλαὶ, see Γένη, Φρατρία, Τριττύς. Of the 
Athenians, at different times, history of 
the, i. 76. 83 5. Order of precedence, 
among the, i. 85. sqq. 

Φυλλορροΐα, the, time of, in the natural 
year, iii. 278. Date of, in the Parapeg- 
mata of antiquity, iii. 278 Ἢ. 
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Picus, Jupiter, see Gorlyna. 

Picus, see Saturnus. Author of the worship 
of Saturnus, in Italy, iv. 563. Probably 
came from Crete, ibid. 

Pieria, the, of antiquity, site of, relatively 
to Mount Olympus, vi. 357. 

Πιίναξ, sense of, in Greek, v. 142. 

Pindar, born at the Pythian games, vi. 15. 
Birth and death of, dates of the, vi. 41. 
181. Odes of, first of the, vi. 42 ἢ. 

Pine, see Kybele. Sacred to Kybele, iv. 364. 

Pireus, see Hippodamus. The, enclosure 
of, date of the, v. 33. Architect of, who, 
Vv. 201 ἢ. 

Pirithous, the ὁμῆλιξ of Theseus, iv. 510”. 
512. Age of, at the war of Troy, iv. 
510 ἢ. 

Pisa, people of, excused from serving in the 
Trojan war, v. 487 ἢ. Olympiads cele- 
brated by the, ibid. 487 n. Distance of, 
from Olympia, v. 485. 

Pisander of Camirus, see 770}. Followed 
by Virgil in his second Mneid, vi. 515 7. 

Pisistratide and Pisistratus, tyranny ofthe, 
at Athens, chronology of the, iv. 158 7”. 

Πιθοίγια, the, see ᾿Αγαθὸς Δαίμων. Of the 
Boeotian calendar, i. 273 . Inthe Attie, 
ii. 273, 274. and nm. 285. Incorporated 
with the Dionysia Λήναια, v. 110. 

Πλακία, site of, ili. 384. 

Πλακιανὴ Μήτηρ, the, at Kyzicus, ii. 383. 

Plane tree, see Delphi, Gortyna. Planted by 
Agamemnon, Vi. 97. 

Plata, pretended time of the foundation 
of, iv. 661. Etymon of the name of, ibid. 

Plata, ceremonies at, in honour of those 
who fell in the battle of Platza, date of 
the, ii. 290. iv. 685. 

Platzans, the, dispossessions and restitu- 
tions of, intervals between the, iv. 635. 
Plato, see Δημήτηρ, Διόνυσος, ᾿Ἐνιαυτὸς, 

Περσεφόνη, Philolaus, Timeus. 

Plato, genealogy of, i. 8 τ. 

Plato, De Politia of, date of the, iv. 67, 
68. 160. Timzus of, date of the, iv. 
67, 68. 160. 

Plato, see Bees, Pollis. Birth of, date of 
the, i. 190. ii. 31. Death of, date of the, 
ii. 33. Travels of, after the death of 
Socrates, ii. 615. Visit of, to Egypt, 1]. 
617. 621%. Visits of, to Sicily, chronology 
of the, ii. 78. Second and third, ii. 87. and 
m. Sold as a slave, after the first, ii. 78. 

Plato, epistles of, ii. 78 n. 

Plato, chronological inaccuracies of, i. 193 
m. Would have had women contend in 
the games, naked, i. 222. 

Pleiads, the, number of, known to the an- 
cients, i. 150 n. Mythological genealogy 
of, i. I51. 

Pleiads, see Electra. Seven in number, six 
only visible, vi. 535. Fable of the dis- 
appearance of the seventh, ibid. 

Πλειάδες, etymon of the name of, 1. 151. 

Πλειάδες, heliacal rising of the, in the Rho- 
dian calendar, v. 197. 
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Πλειάδες, the, heliacal rising of, date of 
the, according to Hesiod, i. 147. 162. 
According to others, i. 152 7. 

Pleiades, ἡ Tauri, heliacal rising of, May 
27, B.C. 569, for the latitude of Ascra, 
i. 281. Meridian passage of, and set- 
ting, May τό, B.C. 1171, for the latitude 
of Los, vi. 359. March 13, B.C. go9, for 
the latitude of Ios, ibid. 

Pleiades, cosmical setting of, for the lati- 
tude of Ascra, B.C. 569, i. 283. Oct. 
19, B.C. 1181, for the latitude of Troas, 
vi. 551. Oct. 21, B. C. 601, for the lati- 
tude of Miletus, vi. 642 n. 

Πλειάδων δύσις, date of the, in the calendar 
of Meton, i. 122. 

Πλειάδων δύσις, see Sidereal. Determina- 
tion of, by Thales, iii. 534. 

Πλειάδων δύσις, and ἐπιτολὴ, dates of the, 
in the Parapegmata of antiquity, in 
general, ll. 511. 

Πλειὼν, in the sense of the year, whence 
derived, i. 151. Μέγας, the, of what to 
be understood, iv. 396. 

Πληιόνη, see Pleiades. Fable relating to, 
and Orion, i. 151. 

Pleisthenes, son of Atreus, and father of 
Agamemnon and Menelaus, i. 216 n. 
iv. 394. v. 515. Surnamed ᾿Ασθενὴς, v. 


tse 

Πλημοχόη, the ninth of the mystical feriz, 
iv. 264. 

Πλημοχόη, vessels so called, what, iv. 264. 
Use of, at the mysteries, significant of 
what, ibid. 268. 

Plethrium, the, at Olympia, what, v. 609. 

Piethrum, the, measure of length, denoted 
by, v. 554 7. 

Pliny, see Homer. Natural history of, 
date of the, i. 520. ii. 125. Relation of 
the Attic to the Julian calendar, in the 
time of, 11. 125. 

Πλουτὼν, etymon of the name of, iv. 456. 

Πλοῦτος, proper sense of, iv. 456. 

Πλυντήρια, the, of the Attic calendar, ii. 
66. 690. An ἡμέρα amoppas, ibid. 66. 

Plutarch, life of, chronology of the, ii.128 7. 
iii. 564 n. Relation of the Attic to the 
Julian calendar, in the time of, ii. 126. 

Works of, chronology of the, iii. 564 7. 

De Iside et Osiride of, probable date of the, 
iii. 563 m. Czesar, Sulla, Poplicola of, 
probable date of the, ii. 128. 

IIda, or Ποία, use of, in the sense of a 
year, i. 557. For the blade of barley, 
1. 163. vi. 366. 

Poemanenus, in Mysia, iii. 300. 

Ποῖ, for Πρὸς, or Tor}, vi. 58. 

Ποιητῶν ἀγὼν, at Smyrna, date of the, in 
the solar calendar, iii. 298. 

Ποικίλαι ἡμέραι, of Democritus, date of the, 
1 α126- 

Pole, see Athens. 

Polemarch, see ᾿Αγροτέρα, duties of the, at 
Athens, i. 342 n. 

Polemarchus, see Callippus, Lysias. 
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Polemo, see Olympiewm. 
Smyrna, iii. 322, 323 n. 

Πόλλις, or Πόλις, of Sparta, sells Plato as 
a slave, ii. 78. v. 41 and nm. Defeated 
at Naxus, by Chabrias, ii. 78. v. 41 and n. 
Perishes in the earthquake, at Helike, 
and Bura, ibid. 

Polus, the ὑποκριτὴς of Sophocles, history 
of, v. 51 2. 

Polus of AXgina, ibid. 

Pollux, when writing, i. 85 ἡ. Testimony 
of, to the courtdays of the Areopagus, i. 
59 τ. ii. 17. To the exemptile day, in 
the Attic calendar, i. 60 ἢ. Calendar, 
recognised by, whether lunar or solar, i. 
61 n. 88 n. Omission of the names of 
the months in the Onomasticon of, 11.159. 

Pollux, of Naucratis, in Egypt, ii. 160 n. 
Appointed by Commodus to the so- 
phist’s chair at Athens, ii. 159. Satir- 
ized by Lucian, ii. 159, 160 ἢ. 

Πόλτις, see Πυανέψια. 

Πολυκάστη, wife of Telemachus, i. 208. 

Polybius, present at the destruction of Car- 
thage, ii. 383. Whether at that of Co- 
rinth, ibid. and n. Voyage of, along the 
coast of Africa, after the destruction of 
Carthage, B.C. 146, ii. 384 ἡ. 

Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, death of, date 
of the, vi. 118 7. 

Polydorus, son of Cadmus, why so called, 
y. 125. Surnamed Πίναξ, or Tivakos, 
and why, v. 125. 142. vi. 247. 

Polypus, the, habits of, i. 251 n. 

Polytheism, the, of antiquity, on what 
principle reduced by the philosophers to 
unity, iv. 451. 

Πολυζώη, or Πολυξὼ, wife of Tlepolemus, 


The sophist, of 


Woes. 

Polyzelus, see Marathon. 

Pomegranate, see Βαλαύστιον, ΚΕύτινος, 
Σίβδη. Mystical significancy attached 


to the, and why, v. 249. 

Pompey, see Ariobarzanes. Departure of, 
from Brundisium, B.C. 49, date of the, 
according to Lucan, iil. 254. 

Πομπὴ Διὸς, see Phocion. Date of the, in 
the Attic calendar, ii. 104. iii. 185. 

Pontus, the, calendar of, a common one, in 
the time of Lucian, ili. 324. 

Πόρνοπες, see Κόρνυπες. AMolice, for Πάρ- 
vores, li. 688. 

Porphyry, see Homer. 

Ποσειδῶν, etymon of the name of, iv. 453. 
Birthday of, in Crete, iv. 479». Lays 
claim to Attica, on the day of his birth, ib. 

Ποσειδῶν, see ‘AA@a, ᾿Ογδόη. Patron of 
horse-races, among the Greeks, il. 312. 
8th of the month, sacred to, in the lunar 
calendar, and why, iii. 375. vi. 265 ἢ. 
512. Day sacred to, in Homer’s time, 
iii. 375. vi. 303 and. Feastday of, in 
the solar calendar at Smyrna, iii. 296. 

Poseidon, see Athena. Contest of, with 
Athena, iv. 25. 31. 

Ποσειδάων, idiom of Homer, in the use of, 
iv. 453- 
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Ποσειδαώνιος, an ἅπαξ λεγόμενον, iv. 453 2. 

Ποσειδεὼν, site of, in the rainy season of the 
natural year, 1. 125. 

Ποσειδεωνὶς, the Halcyon, and why so called, 
1: FA 

Ποσειδῶν, type of the watery principle, i. 
125. Worship of, at Tenos, ii. 677. In 
Eubeea, ii. 689 Festival of, at Teenarum, 
ii. 695. iii. 376 n. 

Ποσειδῶν, see Adige, Bull, Halicarnassus, 
Helike, Tenarum, Telamon, Trezen. 
Idea and conception of, at Troezen, iii. 
370. Impersonation of the principle of 
vegetable and animal life, iii. 372. Whence 
derived, iii. 373. 

Ποσιδήϊος, use of, in Homer, iv. 455 n. 

Potidea, see 7146. Battle of, B.C. 432, 
date of the, 11. 190. 

Ποτώνη, see Περικτιόνη, Plato. 

Πραῖσος. Mpavods, or Πρίανσος, in Crete, 
iv. 545. 

Πραξιεργίδαι, the, at Athens, iv. 102. 

Πραξιθέα, wife of Erechtheus, iv. 38. 

Precession, the, see Hipparchus. Effect 
of the, on the dates of the ingresses into 
the cardinal points, and of sidereal phe- 
nomena, respectively, i. τότ. 

Priene, see Βασιλεύς. Settlers at, of Helike, 
in the Peloponnese, iii. 366. 

Priest, the, and king, anciently united in 
the same person, vi. 100 7. 

Priestess, see Hera. At Delphi, called 
Μέλισσα, or the Bee, iii. 381 τ. 

Prisci Latini, the, probably derived from 
Latos in Crete, iv. 562, 563. 

Προάγων, the, date of, in the Attic calendar, 
V. 35- 

Προχείμασις, term of, what, i. 470 ἢ. 

Proclus, author of the Chrestomathia, v. 
347 n. 355. Diadochus, v. 355. 

Tpodicacla,the, at Athens,what, ii. 6,7.and 7. 

Prodromi, of the Etesian winds, date of the, 
vi. 472. 

Προέδροι, the, of the Βουλὴ and the *Ex- 
κλησία, respectively, i. 77, 78 n. 

TIponpocla, the, of the Attic calendar, ii. 
579. Senses of the term, iv. 282. Tradi- 
tion, relating to the sacrifice so called, iv. 
281. 283. Transferred by Solon, from 
Boédromion to Pyanepsion, iv. 289 n. 

Προΐωξις and Παλίωξις, i. 210. 

Προιτίδαι, the, at Argos, v. 71. 

Promethea, the, see Λαμπαδηδρομίαι. Date 
of, in the Attic calendar, iv. 65. and n. 
vi. 616 n. 

Prometheus Aecudrns, the, of Aischylus, 
argument of, how connected with the 
Τιτανομαχίαι of antiquity, iv. 538 n. 

Propylea, the, at Athens, date of the 
building of, ii. 151 7. 

Προσέληνοι, as-applied by the Arcadians to 
themselves, proper sense of, iv. 584. 

Proserpine, the Latin, etymology of, iv. 334. 

Προχαριστήρια, see Προσχαιρητήρια. 

Προσχαιρητήρια, the, ef the Attic ritual, 
what, iv. 300. 317. 

Προσχαριστήρια, see Προσχαιρητήρια. 
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Προστατήριος, title of which of the gods, at 
Thebes, ii. 309. 

Proteas, see Meidius. 

Προτένθαι, the, at Athens, vi. 598. 

Protesilaus, circumstances of the death of, 
vi. 398. 

Προτρυγητὴρ, star so called, and why, i. 
161. 387 n. 

Prusa, in Bithynia, civil year of, divided 
into two ἕκμηνα, iii. 410 Ἢ. 

Πρυτανεία, see Φυλαί. Length of the, at 
different times, according to the differ- 
ence in the number of the tribes, i. 81. 
87. 88 n. Rule of the, in the inter- 
calary years, ibid. Reckoning of the ex- 
emptile day in the, i. 63 n. 

Πρυτανεῖαι, the, number and lengths of, 
i. 76. 78. 81. In the calendar of Meton, 
i. 78. 81. 82. In that of Solon, i. 83. 
Order of, in the different years of the 
calendar, how determined, i. 78. 80, 81, 
82. 84 n. 

Πρυτάνεις, see Ναὔκραροι. When first so 
called, i. 84 7. 

Πρυτάνεις, see Rhodes. At Tauromenium, 
rule of office of the, in intercalary years, 
li. 433 n. 

Psamathe, fable relating to, at Argos, vi. 
208 πη. 

Psammenitus, Stvtpopo, of, vi. 573 1% 

Psammis, king of Egypt, limits of the reign 
of, v. 488. 

Psammitichus I., reign of, in Egypt, i. 
228. and n. Psammitichus II., ii. 623. 

Wupla, the island so called, vi. 499 ἡ. 

Ptolemais, see Φυλαὶ, Πεντάπολις. 

Ptolemy Lagi, beginning and length of the 
reign of, in Egypt, iii. 218. Occupation 
of Egypt by, date of the, iii. 573. 
Plants a colony of Jews in Cyrene, iii. 


574- 

Ptolemy Euergetes I., limits of the reign 
of, i. 85 ἡ. 

Ptolemy Epiphanes, birth and reign of, 
dates of the, iii. 546, 547, 548. 

Ptolemy Philometor, accession of, date of 
the, iii. 546. 

Ptolemy Euergetes II., a disciple of Ari- 
starchus, iii. 586 x. Commentaries of, in 
24 books, iii. 582. Serves the office of 
priest of Apollo, at Cyrene, iii. 582. 

Ptolemy Apio, last king of Cyrene, iii. 575. 

Ptolemy, see Παράπηγμα, Year. Declines 
the insertion of a Parapegma in the 
Magna Compositio, i. 468. 

Πύαμος, interchanged with Κύαμος, i. 118 n. 

Πύανα, what, i. 118. 

Πυανέψια, the, of the Attic calendar, i. 117, 
118. 121. 

Πυανοψιὼν, another form of Πυανεψιὼν, i. 
118 n. 121 0. 

Πυκαμήδη (see Hesiod), i. 312. 

Πυλαγόραι and Πυλαῖαι, why so called, v. 
737- 

Pylagoree, number of, from each member 
of the Amphictyonic council, ii. 20. 

Pylades, son of the sister of Agamemnon, 


vi. 477. Age of, at the death of Aigis- 
thus, vi. 477. 

Pyle, meetings of the Amphictyons at, 
regulated by the Delphian calendar, 
iii. 98. 

Πυλαῖαι, see Amphictyonic. 

Punic calendar, Ἡμέρα ἀποφρὰς κατ᾽ ἐξοχὴν, 
of the, i. 373. 

Pylus to Sparta, distance from, vi. 293 n. 

Πύρρα, an ancient name of Thessaly, v. 731. 

Πύθια καὶ Δήλια, the proverb, vi. 118. 

Πυθιὰς, use of the term, in the sense of the 
period of ὃ years, vi. ro. 

Pythagoras, age of, i. 237. Visit of, to 
Italy, i. 236. Beginning of the natural 
year, according to, i. 181 7. 59 years 
cycle of, and probable date of the, iv. 
693 n. 

Pytheas, Boeotarchy of, B. C. 146, ii. 381. 

Pythia, the, original date of, ii. 552. The 
first, celebrated on the 7th day, v. 718. 
In the opora of the natural year, ibid. 

Pythian, annual, at Delphi, institution of, 
vi. 73 Ἢ. 

Pythian cycle, see Panathenaic. 

Pythian games, see Apples. 

Pythodorus, archonship of, i. 130 . 185. 


Q. 

Quadratus, apology of, presented to Adrian, 
at Athens, ii. 145 Ὁ. 

Quadratus Statius, proconsul of Asia, at 
the time of the martyrdom of Polycarp, 
iii. 312 and n. 

Quinctilian, opinion of, respecting the in- 
vention of the fable, i. 245. 

Quinctilis, see Julius. 

Quinquatrus, the, of the Roman calendar, 
iv. 67. Identified with the Παναθήναια 
of the Attic, ibid. 

Quintus Calaber, see Dionysius, Troy. 
Allusions of, to himself, in the Postho- 
merica, iii. 276. Year of the capture of 
Troy, adopted by, iii. 291 ἢ. 

Quintus of Smyrna, founder of a school of 
medicine, just before the time of Galen, 


iil. 393, 394- 


Rain, in Judea, the first and the latter, 
times of, iii. 465, 466 n. 506, 507. 

Ram of Thebes, or Diospolis, and its proper 
cycle, iv. 480. 

Raptus, see Enna, Narkissus. Fable of 
the, according to the tradition of Greek 
antiquity, iv. 197. 

“Pap, see “Pdpos. 

‘Papia, Eleusis, iv. 194. 201. 

‘Papias, a title of Demeter, iv.185 2.200, 201. 

Ῥάριον, Greek for βρέφος, iv. 200 n. 

‘Pdpos, see Triptolemus. 

Ravenna, distance of, from Ariminum, iii. 
249 n. From Rome, iii. 252. 

‘Péa, synonymes of, derived from the He- 
brew, iv. 368 n. 
“PeuBhvodos, sce Ζεύς. 
“Ῥήνεια, see Ortygia. 
Delos, vi. 95 Ἢ. 


Distance of, from 
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Rennell, Major, see Hwphrates. Chrono- 
logy of the Anabasis reckoned by, from 
what Julian term, ii. 215 7). 

Ῥῆσος, see Huripides. 

Rhadamanthus, see Tityus, iv. 560. 

Rhapsodists, see Κύναιθος. The, of anti- 
quity, what, i. 333, 334. Date of the 
rise of the, i. 334. 

Rhea, representations of, by the ancients, 
iv. 358. Relation of, to a part of the 
earth, and what, iv. 362. The moon, iv. 
357. 366. 

Rhegium, known for its earthenware, v. 
176 

Rhesus, history of, in Homer, vi. 429. 

Rhianus of Bené in Crete, vi. 626 n. 

Rhodes, see “AAea. 

Rhodes, see Danaus, Lindus. Ancient 
names of, v. 261. Colonised by the 
Phoenicians, v. 232 7. 

Rhodes, see Kpévia. Human sacrifice at, 
and its date, v. 230. 233 n. 

Rhodes, epithet of Clara applied to, and 
why, v. 242. Under the tutela of Virgo, 
and why, v.260. Latitude of, v. 222 n. 
267, 268. 

Rhodes, Συνοικισμὸς of, circumstances and 
date of the, v. 200, 201. and. Architect 
of the city of, v. 201, 202 ἢ. 

Rhodes, style of the eponym of, v. 177. 
Πρυτάνεις, the, at, v. 223. 

Rhodes, see 7. Coins of, device of the, v. 
178. 

Rhodes, Αὐτονομία of, abolished by Vespa- 
sian, v. 234. Harthquake at, in the 
reign of Antoninus Pius, vy. 201 ἢ. 
206 n. 

Rimmon, see Hadadrimmon. 

“Ῥόα and ‘Pod, distinction of, in the Greek 
dialects, v. 246. 

Ῥόα and ‘Pod. See Pomegranate. Mys- 
tical meaning attached to the, v. 250 n. 
‘Porm, the, of Delian fable, v. 250”. vi. 

104, 

Roman, see Crete. 

Rose, the, blooming of, time of the, in 
Persia, i. 100. In Greece, ibid. 

Roxana, see Hercules. 

Rutilius, Claudius Numatianus, Itinera- 
rium of, chronology of the, iii. 263. 


S. 

Sabbath, the, whether known to Solon, ii. 
TQ 2. 

Sabbaths, Persian, the, number and names 
of, in every month, 1. 390. 

Sabbatic year, approaching, B. C. 332, iii. 
LUE 

Σάββατον μέγα, in the Acta of Polycarp, 
and Pionius, sense of the, iii. 314. 

Sabbatum Majus, see Σάββατον μέγα. 

Sabini, the, of ancient Italy, a colony from 
the Peloponnese, v. 520. 

Sabinus, Julius, iv. 5.40. 

Sacadas of Argos, victories of, in the Py- 
thian games, v. 469 7. vi. 4 ἡ. 

Sacred, see Wars. 
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Sacrifice, daily, the, cessation of, A. D. γο. 
Date of the, iii. 513. 

Sacrifice, Lykean, the, fable connected 
with, iv. 601. 

Sacrifices, human, in Arcadia, iv. 600. 
Latium, iv. 564 ». In Phoenicia, iv. 
602. v. 232 m. Tenedos, iv. 605 n. Tyre 
and Carthage, iv.602. First idea of, in 
Phoenicia, whence derived, iv. 602. 

Sagras, battle of, in Italy, see News, i. 
418 n. 

Sais, see Νηΐθ. 

Sais, connection between, and Athens, iv. 
14.104. Inscription on the temple of 
Neith at, iii. 17. 

Sais, supposed antiquity of the people of, 
as that of Neith or Athena, how to be 
explained, iv. 111 n.- 

Sais, Egyptian for "A@nva, iv. 17. 

Salamis, ancient names of, i. 107 ἢ. For- 
wardness of the harvest at, i. 146. 159. 
Salamis, assigned date of, the Κυνὸς em- 

τολὴ, ii. 157. 

Salii, see Ancilia. 

Salmus, city of, iii. 162. 

Salmydessus, on the Pontus, v. 289, 290. 

Σάμοι, the, at Smyrna, what, ili. 323 2. 

Samos, see Sophocles. Revolt of, in the 
time of Pericles, 11. 547. 

Samothracian mysteries, the, date of, ac- 
cording to the Argonautica of Apollo- 
nius, v. 335. 

Sanchoniathon, translated by Philo of By- 
blus, iv. 602. 

Σαραπήια or Σαράπεια, in the Naxian and 
Rhodian calendar, v. 197 ». Date ‘of 
the, in the Egyptian calendar, ibid. 

Sarapion, see Sarapis. Introduction of 
the name of, among the Greeks, ii. 442. 

Sarapis, worship of, in Egypt, date of the 
introduction of the, ii. 291 ἡ. Sale of 
slaves to, in Boeotia, 11. 291. 

Sardes, see Cunaxa, Ephesus. 

Σαρδὼ, or Sardinia, the island of, the Θρι- 
varia of Homer, vi. 347. Shape of, vi. 
349 2. 

Saros, Chaldean, the, see Ecliptic Period, 
Hipparchus. Proper sense of the term, 
what, vi.648. Greek name of the, ἐξε- 
λιγμὸς, i. 520. Cycle of the, brought 
from Egypt to Greece by Eudoxus, ii. 
619. 622. 657 n. Cardinal points at the 
date of this cycle, as assumed by the 
Egyptians, ii. 657 n. 

Sarpedon, as the son of Europe, and bro- 
ther of Minos, unknown to Homer, iv. 
558. 

Saturday in Passion week, observance of, 
as a fast, by the primitive church, iii. 315. 

Satureja, see OvuBpa. 

Saturnalia, see Cronia. 

Saturnus, Italian, the, fable of, takes up 
that of Cronos and Zeus in Crete, iv. 562. 

Scaliger, see Exemptile, Intercalary, Me- 
tonic. Date of Salamis, according to, 
i. 423. 

Scholia, see Lucan. 
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Scione, see Skione. 

Scopas (see Paniwm), general of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, in the war with Antiochus 
Magnus, iii. 471 n. Death of, date of 
the, iii. 471 n. 

Scylax, see Skylaw. 

Scythians, invasion of the Chersonese by 
the, B. C. 495, iii. 332. 

Seasons of the year, connection of, with 
rites and ceremonies, i. 20. Threefold 
division of each, among the Greeks and 
Romans, i. 140. 

Σέχνουφις, see Χόνουφις. 

Seed-time, distinctions of, among the an- 
cients, i. 147.151, 152. 154. 

Σείριος, see Dog-days, Κύων. Name of, 
unknown to Homer, known to Hesiod, 
i. 227. To Archilochus, i. 228. To 
Alkzeus, ibid. To Ibycus, ibid. 

Seleucidarum, see γα. Aira, date of the, 
iii. 434. Reckoned from Hyperbereteus 
I, iil. 260. 262. 

Σελευκίδες, see Locusts. 

Seleucus Nicator, see σύντροφοι. Born at 
Pella, iii. 4. Beginning of the reign 
of, iii. 433. Statues of, how represented, 
ili. 434”. Age of, at his death, vi. 589 n. 

Σέλινον, green, prize at the Nemean games, 
vi. 168. Dry, at the Isthmian, ibid. 

Sellasia, battle of, date of the, ii. 202 ἢ. 
367. vi. 187. 

Σελλοὶ, see ‘EAAot. 

Semiramis, see Durgha. Correction of the 
Assyrian calendar by, v. 88. Reputed 
the daughter of Derketo, and why, v. 89. 

Senate, see Βουλή. 

Seneca Tragoedus, see Troy. 

Σεπτήριον, the, at Delphi, v. 640. 654. 

Sergius Paulus, a contemporary and friend 
of Galen’s, iii. 403 ἢ. 

Serpent, kept in the Acropolis at Athens, 
1. 382 and n. 

Serpent, the, figure of, uses of the, sym- 
bolically, by the Egyptians, v. 147. 646. 
688. The emblem of time, vi. 420. 

Serpents, torn in pieces in the orgies of 
Dionysos, iv.17. Reviving of, and slough- 
ing of the skins of, after winter, time of 
the, ibid. 

Sesostris, Σύντροφοι of, in Egypt, vi. 571. 

Σητάνιοι πυροὶ, what, i. 155 2. 

Sethon, priest of Φθὰς in Egypt, deliver- 
ance of, from the Assyrians under Sen- 
nacherib, v. 214. 

Seventh, see Apollo, ‘EBSéun. Of the 
month, sacred to Apollo, v. 360. vi. 306. 
Expeditions on the, prejudice against, 
among the Athenians, i. 358. iii. 20 7. 

Shades, see Eleusis, Raptus. 

Shearing time, see Ἰκτῖνος, Milvus. In 
Attica, i. 139. ii. 686. 

Ship, see Smyrna. 

Ship, the first, according to Greek tradi- 
tion, what, iv. 88. Dedication of a, at 
Egyptian Thebes, iv. go. Procession of 
a, at stated times, at the temple of 
Hammon, ibid. 


Σίβδη or Σίδη, Greek for the pomegranate, 
v. 246. 

Sicily, see Athens. 

Sicily, sacredness of, to Demeter and the 
Kore, iv. 319. 

Sidereal observations of the Greeks, the 
oldest, what, vi. 535-641. 

Sieve, see Alxvov. 

Sigillaria, Roman, the, date of, iii. 309. 

Sigma or & final, retention of, in compound 
words in Greek, v. 591 and n. 

Σικανοὶ, the, known to Homer, vi. 342. 

Σικελοὶ, the, known to Homer, vi. 342. 

Sikinnus, missions of, to Xerxes, by The- 
mistocles, i. 392. 399. 

Sikyon, see Nemea. ira of, kept in the 
years of the priests of Apollo Carneius, 
vi. 204. 

Sikyon, tyrants of, ii. 352 . Latitude of, 
ii. 370. Heliacal rising of the Pleiads for 
the latitude of, ibid. 

Silanus, soothsayer of Cyrus, in the Ana- 
basis, ii. 228. 

Silent, see Duna. 

Silentiarius, Paulus, vi. 18. 

Σίλφιον, the herb, so called, ili. 568 x. 
First appearance of, ibid. Limits of the 
growth of, ibid. Device of the coins of 
Cyrene, iii. 569 τ. Extinct, in the time 
of Strabo, ibid. 

Simon or Simonides, archonship of, i. 12 7. 
Vis 3: 4:51: 

Sinis, the Πιτυοκάμπτης; vi. 262. 

Siphe, betrayal of, scheme for the, B.C. 
424. li.12. Failure ef the, due to what, 
ibid. 

Sirius, see Sothis. Heliacal rising of, date 
of the, in the Greek Parapegmata, v. 
580. Julian date of the, iv. 129. 

Sirius, why called Κύων by the Greeks, iv. 
132, 133 2. 

Sirius, meridian passage of, Sept. 16, B.C. 
569, for the latitude of Ascra, i. 288 n. 
Heliacal rising of, for the latitude of 
Rhodes, v. 267 and n. 

Sirius (see Eclipses), cosmical rising of, 
visible at Heliopolis, in Egypt, July 9, 
B. C. 597, vi. 651 n. 

Sisyphus, time of, vi. 245 and x. 

Σιτὼν, see Ἰτών. 

Σίτου ἐκβολὴ, meaning of the phrase of, i. 
143 Nn. 

Σκείρων, wind so called, and why, i. 110 n. 
Direction of the, ibid. and 192 ἢ. 

Σκήνη, the, at Delphi, see Delphi, v. 654. 

Skids, the, at Sparta, what, v. 397. 

Skione, revolt of, B.C. 423, date of the, 
ii. 185 n. 

Σκίρα, the, of the Attic calendar, date of, 
i. 108. ii. 82. 86. iv. 301 ἢ. 

Σκίρον and Σκίρα, see Parasols, Umbrellas. 
Among the Athenians, what, i. 107. 

Σκίρῳ, ἐπὶ, see ἴΑροτος. 

Σκῖρος, the soothsayer, time of, iv. 284. 

Σκνίπες, what, i. 99 n. 

Σκόλυμος, the, what, i. 231 7. Vi. 19 ἡ. 

Σκοτομήνιος, sense of, vi. 373 Ὁ. 
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Skylax of Caryanda, Periplus of, date of 
the, i. 28 5. 

Skyros, reduction of, by Kimon, iv. 514. 

Slaves, sale of, day of the, at Athens, i. 
265 n. At Cheronea, ii. 292. 

Σμινθεὺς, or SulvO.0s, epithet of Apollo, and 
why, v. 208. 

Σμίνθια, the, of antiquity, v. 215 n. 
dian, season of the, vi. 215 n. 
Sutvéra, localities so called, v. 211. 

Σμίνθος, a gloss for μῦς, v. 208. 

Smyrna, see “sculapius, Dionysia, Mom- 
τῶν, Posidon, Σάμοι, Στεφανηφόρος, Tre- 
bonius. 

Smyrna, early history of, as one of the Ionic 
settlements in Asia Minor, iii. 317. and . 

Smyrna, ceremony of the ship at, iii, 323. 
iv. 86 n. 

Socrates, birthday of, i. 190. ii. 33. Trial 
of, date of the, i. 190 ”. 193. Death of, 
date of the, ibid. 

Solinus, see Homer. Account of, of the 
intercalary rule of the Greek Octaéteris, 
L 32 τ. 

Solon, see “Afoves, Dropides, Critias, Kip- 
Bes, Plato, Sabbath, Ξπονδαί. Parentage 
of, i. 7. Not married, i. 8. Birth and 
death of, dates of the,i.87”. Age of, at 
his death, i. 9, 10 7. 

Solon, visit of, to Egypt, and masters of, 
there, iv. 7. 104. 

Solon, author of the first lunar correction of 
the civil calendar among the Greeks, i. 1. 
4.6 n. 

Solstice, see Meton. Of Aristarchus, ii. 
22. Of Hipparchus, ibid. 23. 

Solstices, discrimination of the, in compa- 
rison of the equinoxes, difficult, i. 443. 

Solymi, the, of antiquity, vi. 299 7. 

Sophocles, see Βαιὸς, Troy. Life of, chro- 
nology of the, ii. 504 n. Death of, ii. 
406. Different accounts of the, ii. 502. 
505 ἢ. Survived Euripides, ii. 406. 

Sophocles, see 7’riptolemus. First victory 
of, i. 194. li. 542. Plays of, number, and 
times of the composition of the, ibid. 

Sophocles, Srpatnyla of, against Samos, ii. 


Rho- 


547: 

Sophocles, date of the capture of Troy, 
adopted by, ii. 548.551. Epigram of, 
on Herodotus, ii. 548 n. Sentiment of 
Herodotus, imitated by, ii. 547 ἢ. 

Soranus, author of the life of Hippocrates, 
ii. 650. 

Sosibius of Antioch, bequest of, for the 
foundation of Olympia there, history of 
the, v. 613. 

Sothis, Egyptian name of Sirius, iv. 129. 
133 n. Meaning of the name, iv. 132. 

Σωτὴρ, see Jupiter. 

South winds, liable to blow at what distance 
from the winter solstice, i. 476. In 
Egypt, iii. 114. 

Sparta, see Αλτις. 

Speusippus, succession of, to the head of 
the Academy, B. C. 347, ii. 32. 

Sphere, see Atlas. Lydian, the, i. 150 n. 
KAL. HELL. VOL. VI. 
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Sphere, signs of the, nomenclature for the, 
adopted by the Greek astronomers, i. 
459. ill. 191. 

Sphere, primitive, the, history of, vi. 632. 
Among the Egyptians, vi. 633. 

Sphodrias, attempt of, on the Pirzeus, date 
of the, ii. 81. 

Spider, the, sympathy of, with the noon of 
a summer’s day, i. 272. 

Σπονδαὶ ᾿Ισθμικαὶ, Μυστηριωτίδες, ᾽Ολυμπι- 
καὶ, Πύθιαι, see ᾽Εκεχειρία. Μυστηριω- 
τίδες, probably instituted by Solon in con- 
junction with the Amphictyonic council, 
1, 46 2. 

Spring, see Flowers. Names of feasts in 
the Greek calendar, derived from, i. 99 
n. Beginning of, the, natural criterion of, 
in the Parapegmata of antiquity, i. 138. 

Stade, see Olympic. Proportion of the, 
elsewhere, to the Olympic, v. 553 ἢ. 

Stag, hunting of the, time of the beginning 
of the, i. 103. Month, in the Germanic 
calendar, called after the, ibid. 

Standard of the lunar month, see Octaé- 
teric. 

Standard, lunar, of Meton, i. 484. ii. 44 n. 
Of Callippus, ii. 44 n. Solar, of Hip- 
parchus, i. 518. 

Σταφυλοδρόμοι, the, at the Carnean solem- 
nity in Sparta, what, v. 398. 

Stars, see Barley-harvest, Wheat-harvest, 
Vintage. Risings and settings of the, 
connection of, with the ripening of the 
productions of the year, i. 160. Dis- 
tinctions in the, made by the ancients, 
i. 465. and . 

Stars, shooting, appearance of, in the month 
of August, v. 426. Observed by the 
ancient Spartans, ibid. 

Stater, Kyzikene, the, value of, ii. 263 n. 
iii. 349. 384. A month’s pay for a sol- 
dier, ii. 262 n. 

Statira, queen of Darius Codomannus, death 
of, date of the, B.C. 331, iil. 123 and ἢ. 

Statius, see Juwvenal. Thebais of, beginning 
of the composition of the, ii. 330. Com- 
pletion of the, ii. 329. Sylve of, dates 
of the, ii. 331-335 m. Achilleis of, date 
of the, ii. 329. Death of, probable date 
of the, ii. 330. 

Στήνια, the, of the Attic calendar, date of, 
iv. 271”. 301%. 

Στεφανῖται ἀγῶνες, what, v. 481. 

Stesichorus, see Néoros. Whether the son 
of Hesiod, i. 304 . Contemporary with 
Phalaris, i. 305». Age of, at his death, 
ibid. Fable attributed to, i. 304 n. 

Sthenelaidas, ephorship of, B. C. 432, in- 
gress of the, date of the, ii. 189. 

Sthenelus, an infant at the death of Capa- 
neus, v. 73. Age of, in the last year of 
the siege of Troy, vi 172. Birth of, date 
of the, vi. 173. 

Στίβη, proper sense of, in Greek, vi. 362. 
and n. 

Στλεγγίς, the, prize at the Lykaan games, 
iv. 630. 
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Stoddart, J. L., Esq., discovery of inscrip- 
tions on Diote by, v. 176. 

Stoechades Insule, site of the, v. 312. 

Srparnyol, the, at Athens, election of, time 
and place of the, ii. 62. 

Στρατεία ἐν τοῖς ἐπωνύμοις, see ᾿Επώνυμοι. 

Στράτιος Ζεὺς, at Mylasa, in Caria, iii. 
243 0. 

Stratonikea, in Caria, ili. 258 n. 

Strigil, see Στλεγγίς. 

Strymon, the, freezing over of, in the re- 
treat of Xerxes, i. 403. 

Style, see Argos. 

Styx, waters of, perjury of the, by the gods, 
how punished, iv. 396. 

Σύβακχοι, see Φαρμακοί. 

Suiris, see Osiris. 

Sulla, siege of Athens by, vi. 13 ἡ. Ap- 
propriation by, of the treasures at Delphi, 
and elsewhere, ibid. Initiation of, date 
of the, ii. 113. Death of, date of the, 
li, 114 2. 

Sun, see Oronia, Exaltation, Polytheism, 
Zeus. The ἡμεροδρόμος or immodpduos of 
the heavens, ii. 312 7. 

Sun, see Pun, Sacrifices. Worshipped with 
human sacrifices, iv. 615. 

Sun, oldest temples of the, without walls 
or roofs, v. 380. 

Σύνοδος, see Marriage. The, a natural 
type of the marriage uuion, vi. 609. 
The Θεογαμίαι, or ἱερὸς γάμος, celebrated 
at the, vi. 610. 

Συνοικέσια. see Συνοίκια. 

Συνοίκια, the, in the Attic calendar, date 
ὍΝ 1: DGS ἵν. 455) 40547053650, 100: 
Commemorative of, what, i. 115. 

Συνοικισμὸς, of Athens, to whom attri- 
buted, i. 115. iv. 45, 46. 

Σύντροφοι, see Alexander, Psammenitus, 
Sesostris. Among the Macedonians, vi. 
589. 

Supper time, among the Greeks, ii. 338 ἢ. 

Susarion, see Comedy. Age of, v. 34. 

Swallow, see Hirwndinis. Appearance of 
the, date of the, according to Hesiod, 1. 
289. 

Swinton, Prof., explanation of Palmyrene 
inscriptions by, ili. 240. 

Sylve, see Statius. 

Syra, Syros, or Syria, see Jos. Island so 
called, vi. 499. Birthplace of Pherekydes, 
ibid. Heliotropical position of, relatively 
to Tos, vi. 500 7”. 

Syracuse, see Artemisius, Dionysius. Siege 
of, by Marcellus, chronology of the, ii. 
422 Ἢ. 

Syracusan calendar, beginning of the, change 
in the, from the summer solstice to the 
autumnal equinox, li. 422 7. 

Syrian, see Calendar. 

Syro-Macedonian, see Leap-year. 

Syrtis Major, the, modern name of, vi. 
340. 

Τ. 
T, letter, the, in Rhodian inscriptions,v.196. 
Tznarum, localities so called in different 
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quarters, ii. 377. Festival in honour of 
Posidon at, iii. 376 n. 

Τάλαντον, the, value of, among the Siciliot 
Greeks, li. 433 7. 

τᾶλις, in Greek, etymon of, v. 278. 

Ταλὼς. see Dedalus. Nephew of Deedalus, 
traditionary history of, iv. 654. 

Tam, the, of the Egyptians, what, vi. 207 n. 

Tamyne, battle of, date of the, i. 505 n. 
ii, 92. 

Tantalus, a native of Sipylus, v. 512. 
Tomb of, at Sipylus, ibid. 

Taormina, see Tawromenium. 

Ταράξιππος, the, at Olympia, of what in- 
tended, ν. 527. 

Tarentines, the, holidays of, number of 
the, i. 69. 

Tarentum, see Parthenie, Phalantus. 
Foundation of, v. 464. vi. 592. 

Taricher, reduction of, A. D. 67, ili. 504. 
and 7. 

Tarsus, see Thapsacus. 

Tati, see Attica. Egyptian name of Thoth, 
iv. 21 n. 

Tatian, contra Grecos, earlier than A. D. 
165, v. 608. 

Taucheira, or Teucheira, see Pentapolis. 

Ταύρεος, an epithet of Posidon, iii. 368. vi. 
513 5. 

Tavpia, the, at Ephesus, what, iii. 369. 

Ταυροβόλια, the, of antiquity, ili. 384 n. 

Ταυροχόλια, or Ταυροχίλια, the, at Kyzicus, 
iii. 384 ἢ. 

Ταῦροι, the, at Ephesus, what, iii. 369. vi. 
513 2. 

Tauremenium, see Andromachus, Nacus, 
Prytanes. Why so called, ii. 439. Foun- 
dation of, date of the, ii. 440. Siege of, 
by Dionysius, B. C. 393, ibid. Modern 
name of, 11. 439. 

Taurus Calvisius, the philosopher, vi. 49. 

Taxilas, called also Omphis or Mophis, iii. 
139. 

Tb, see Τήβη. 

Τήβη, see Θήβη. 

Tel-arca, see Arca. 

TeAxives, the, of mythology, v.243. Reputed 
names of some of the, v. 270 and n. 

TeAxives, etymon of the name of, v. 277- 

Telamon, first priest of Posidon at Troezen, 
iii. 370”. Founder of the line of priests 
of Posidon at Halicarnassus, ili. 371 ”. 

Telemachus, probable date of the birth of, 
vi. 397. Age of, at the return of Ulys- 
ses, vi. 476 n. 

Telesilla of Argos, exploit attributed to, 1.93. 

Τελεσφόρον εἰς ἐνιαυτὸν, phrase of, in Ho- 
mer, Vi. 316. 

Τέμπη, proper sense of, in Greek, v. 641. 

Temple, second, the, destruction of, A. D. 
70, date of the, ili. 515. 

Tenos, see Ποσειδῶν. One of the Kyclades, 
ii. 674. Eponym of, style of the, ii. 675. 

Terpander, see Lyre. First victor in the 
musical Carnea, i. 340. 

Τῆτες, proper sense of, ii, 20 7. lil. 402. 

Τητινοὶ πυροὶ, i. 155 0. 
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Terpaetnpis, lunar cycle of the, never in 
actual use, i. 24. Cycle of the Julian 
leap-year, i. 25. 

Terpadoyla, the, of the ancient drama, pro- 
bable length of, v. 50. 

Τετρὰς ἱσταμένου and τετρὰς φθίνοντος, con- 
junction of, by the astronomers of anti- 
quity, i. 271. 

Τετρὰς προτέρα and ὑστέρα, i. 322. 

Τέττιξ, the, worn by the Athenians in their 
hair, and why, iv. 13. 

Τέττιξ, singing of the, time of the, v. 698. 

Τέττιξ, story told of the, at the Pythian 
games, vi.16. Natural history of the, ac- 
cording to the ancients, vi. 19 7. 

Teuta, queen of the [lyrians, B. C. 230, ii. 
518. 

Thales, see Πλειάδων. Author of the name 
of the τριακὰς, i. 2,3 2. 4”. First author 
of an ἀστρολογία, among the Greeks, i- 
240. Sphere of, i 439. 

Thales, personal history of, and chronology 
of the life of, vi. 630. 640. 646 n. 

Thales, Ναυτικὴ ἀστρολογία, attributed to, 
vi. 631. Sphere of, set up in the Pan- 
ionium, vi. 656. 

Thales, see Sidereal. Autumnal equinox, 
according to, vi. 640. Cosmical setting 
of the Pleiads, for the latitude of Mile- 
tus, according to, vi. 642. 

Thalestris and Alexander, meeting of, iii. 
132 7. 

Thaletas of Gortyna, v. 469. 

Θαλλὸς, proper sense of, in Greek, iv. 115. 

Θαλύσια, the, of classical antiquity, what, 
11. 298. 

Θαλύσιος ἄρτος, the, what, ii. 298. 
Thamyris, see Hyakinthus. Son of Phil- 
ammon, v. 626. Age of, v. 462. 632. 
Thapsacus, distance of, from Tarsus, ii. 224. 

From the Tigris, iii. 119. 

Θαργήλια, the, see Demeter. Of the Attic 
calendar, i. 105. Date of, i. 106. 146. 
163. Among the Ionic Greeks, iii. 341. 

Θαργηλιὼν, natural characters of, i. 136. 

Thargelion 6, sacrifice of, analogous to that 
of Nisan 16, i. 146. 

Θαργηλὺς, sense of, in Greek, i. 106. 136. 

Theatre at Athens, date of the erection of 
the, v. 34. and n. 

Θῆβαι, see ᾿᾽Ωγύγιαι. 

Thebais, see Statius. 

Thebans, the, reconciliation of, to the Pla- 
teans, iv. 636. 

Θήβη. name of, etymon of the, iv. go. 100. 
Given to the oldest cities, and why, ib. 
Θήβη, whether the name of the cow in Sy- 

riac, Vv. 134 N. 

Thebel, the, or οἰκουμένη, of the antedilu- 
vian world, one mainland surrounded 
by the sea, v. 137. 

Thebes, see Dionysia. 

Thebes, see Ram, Ship. Principal city of 
Egypt, before the rise of Memphis, v. 92. 
Probable acme of, ib. Calendar of,vi.411 7. 

Thebes, cities so called anciently, v. 133. 
135. None so called in Pheenicia, v. 133. 
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Thebes, Boeotian, gates of, number and 
names of the, v. 138 n. 

Thebes, expedition against, first and se- 
cond, dates of the, v. 72. 514. 

Thebes, restoration of, date of the, iv. 637. 
Perimeter of, before and after the re- 
storation, iv. 637 n. 

Thebes, Hypoplakian, see Chrysa. 

Θειλόπεδον, proper sense of, in Greek, ii. 
305. 306. 

Themistocles, epistles ascribed to, i. 412 n. 
Vi. 224 Ἢ. 

Theoclymenus, great-grandson of Melam- 
pus, v. 71. 75. 

Θεοδαίσια, the, of the Cretan calendar, iv. 
553- 

Theodosius, see Year. 

Ocoyaula, see Σύνοδος. 

Θεογαμίαι, of antiquity, the, dated in what 
month, i. 328. 

Θεογονία of Hesiod, the, probable date of, 
1h Byes 

Theognis, time of, vi. 85. 

@colvia, the, another name for the Διονύ- 
σια, V. 53 2. 

Theon, on Aratus, see Calendar. The com- 
mentator on Ptolemy, time of, ili. 557. 

Θευφάνια, the, at Delphi, vi. 68. 

Θεωρικὸν, see Δραχμή. 

Θεοξένια, the, at Delphi and elsewhere, vi. 
68 and n. 

Thera, eponym of, style of the, ii. 668. 

Theramenes, mission of, to Sparta, B.C. 
404, li. 194 n. 

Thermus, capital of Attolia, ii. 519. 

Θέρους ἀρχὴ in the Greek calendar, i. 106. 
140. 

Thersander, see Thessandrus. An infant 
at the death of Polynikes, v. 73. 

Thersippus, see Marathon. 

Θησεῖα, the, at Athens, date of, i. 267. 

Theseus, see Amazons, Θησεῖα, Svvolkia, 
Συνοικισμὸς, ᾿Οσχοφόρια. Return of, 
from Crete, date of the, i. 120. Ho- 
noured at Athens on the 8th of the 
month, i. 267. 

Theseus, genealogy of, iv. 33. Reputed 
the son of Posidon, and why, vi. 259. 
First arrival of, at Athens, date of the, 
iv. 514. vi. 262, 263. 

Theseus, formation of the Athenians into 
one polity by, iv. 5. Founder of the 
Isthmian games of the Period, vi. 258. 

Theseus, dispossessed of the monarchy at 
Athens by Menestheus, iv. 33. Pro- 
bable date of the dispossession, iv. 511 
and n. 512. 

Theseus, death of, date of the, iv. 513. 
Birth of, probable date of the, iv. 508 ἢ. 
509, 510. Bones of, discovery of the, 
date of the, iv. 514. 

Theseus, and Ariadne, sons of, iv. 522 ἢ. 
Married to Phedra, another of the 
daughters of Minos, iv. 519. 

Theseus, reputed visit of, to Delos, iv. 526 n. 

Θεσμοὶ, as distinguished from νόμοι, what, 
iv. 167. 

3 D2 


Age of, i. 457. 
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Θεσμοφόρια, see ᾿Αρκάδια. Proper sense of, 
in Greek, iv. 166. 

Θεσμοφόρια, institution of the, dates as- 
signed to the, iv. 192. 

Θεσμοφόρια, the, at ᾿Αλιμοῦς in Attica, iv. 
271”. Feri of the, dates of the, iv. 
271, 272 τ. 

Θεσμοφόρια, the, in Boeotia, date of the, 
vi. 43. In the Ionic calendar, iii. 326. 
328. 342. At Hretria, vi. 564. At Ab- 
dera, and death of Democritus at them 
there, ill. 327 n. 

Θεσμοφόροι, name of the first of the Thes- 
mophorian feri@, iv. 292. 

Θεσμοφόρος, proper sense of, iv. 168. 

Θεσμοθέται, the, at Athens, i. 49 Ἢ. 

Thespis, see Tragedy. Age of, v. 34- 

Θεσσαλία, name of, etymon of the, v. 734- 
Description of the plain of, v. 732. 

Thessalian Calendar, transition of the, into 
the Julian, probable date of the, v. 726 τ. 

Thessaly, see Hippocrates. Αὐτονομία of, 
duration of the, 11. 467. 

Thessandrus, or Thersander, son of Poly- 
nikes and Argeia, ii. 344 and n. 

Thimbro or Thibro, expedition of, against 
Cyrene, B.C. 323, iil. 574. 

wp, the Phoenician for cow, v. 135 2. 

Thracian, see Calendar. 

Thracian Calendar (see Bendidea), B.C. 
446, iv. 160. 

Thrasybulus, tyrant of Syracuse, chrono- 
logy of the reign of, ii. 400 . 

Thrasybulus, expulsion of the Thirty by, 
chronology of the, ii. 68. Amnesty of, 
date of the, 1. 55. 

Threshing, rule of the Greeks, with respect 
to the time of the, ii. 300 7. 

Θρινακία, the, of Homer, what, vi. 348. 

@pivat, proper sense of the term, in Greek, 
vi. 348. 

Θύα, the third of the mystical feriz, ii. 488. 
iv. 234. 

®va, proper sense of, in Greek, iv. 234. 

Thucydides, see Hellanicus, Troy. Idiom 
of, in the use of the terms winter and 
summer, chronologically, i. 136. 138 ἢ. 
167. 168 n. 

Θύειν τὰ πάτρια, κατὰ γ', i. 19. 

Θυΐα, the, in the Elean Calendar, li. 487 ἡ. 
681. 

Θύμβρα, in the plain of Troy, vi. 457 Ὁ. 

Θυμβραῖος. epithet of Apollo, whence de- 
rived, ibid. 

Θύος, proper sense of, in Greek, ii. 488. 

Thurii, colony to, from Athens, date of 
the, iv. 150. 

Thyestes, see Atreus. Regent, after the 
death of Atreus, v. 516. 

Thyrea, battle of, date of the, v. 470. 

Tiberius, the emperor, birthday of, ii. 213. 
iii. 356 ἡ. 

Tide, see Patiala. Extraordinary, at Poti- 
dea, B.C. 479, 1. 404. 

Timeus, see Corcyra. Chronological exact- 
ness of, ii. 195. Explanation of the Octo- 
ber Equus of the Romans by, vi. 545- 


Timeeus (see Plato), the, date of, i. 9 n. 
iv. 159- 

Timagetus, opinion of, respecting the Ister, 
Vv. 312 N. 

Timanthes, painting of one of the victories 
of Aratus by. ii. 201 n. 

Timocharis, correction of, taken from the 
vulgar Metonic cycle, ii. 39. And Ari- 
stylius, authors of the oldest observations 
among the Greeks, ii. 57. Character of 
the observations of, ibid. 

Timoleon, victory of, at the Crimesus, date 
of the, ii. 97. Victories of, won on his 
birthday, vi. 219. Chronology of the life 
of, vi. 221m. 

Timomachus, leader of the Aigide at the 
reduction of Amycle, v. 445. Armour 
of, preserved at Sparta, v. 446. Honours 
paid to, at Sparta, v. 445. 

Timosthenes, author of the Pythian Νόμος 
of later times, v. 630. 

Timotheus, victory of, at Leucas, date of 
the, ii. 82. 

Timotheus, see Lyre. Treatment of the 
lyre of, by the Lacedzemonians, i. 339 ”- 

Timotheus, St., martyrdom of, date of the, 
iii. 609 ἡ. 

Tita, see Τιτὰν, Titaves. 

Titalyw, proper sense of, in Greek, iv. 530. 

τιτὰν, name of, derivation of the, iv. 530. 

Τιτᾶνες, the, number of, iv. 529. 

Titanes, the, of the fable of the Atlantei, 
iv. 369. 

Titavoypapia, see Muszus. 

Tiravouaxia, the, fable of, first author of 
the, v. 100. 

Τιτανομαχίαι, authors of, iv. 536 n. 

Titus, see Julia. 

Tlepolemeia, 566 Ἄλεια. The, of the Rho- 
dian calendar, date of, vi. 137. 

Tlepolemus, see Πολυζώη. Colony to 
Rhodes, under, iv. 136. Birth of, pro- 
bable date of the, v. 265. Migration of, 
to Rhodes, and probable date of the, v. 
257. 262. 265. Bones of, brought to 
Rhodes from Troy, v. 257. 

Tragedy and comedy, origin of, in what, v. 26. 

Tragelinus, =Thargelion, ii. 177 ἢ. 

Trajan, Dacian wars of, ii.129 ”. Parthian 
expedition of, ii. 129 τ. iii. 537 and τ. 
Trasimen, battle of, circumstances of, and 

date in the calendar, vi. 140 7. 

Trebonius, put to death by Dolabella, at 
Smyrna, iii. 363. v. 226. 

Trees, long lived, instances of, among the 
Greeks, vi. 97. 

Trees, what, associated with the Γένεσις of 
Apollo and Artemis, vi. 97 and ἡ. 

Τριακάδες, as the title of a play, how to be 
explained, ii. 15 and 7. 

Τριακὰς, see Thales. Of the lunar or solar 
month, by whom first so called, i. 2, 3 ”- 
49, 50. Called also, ἔνη καὶ νέα, i. 48. 

Τριακὰς, the, non-exemption of, in the 
hollow months of the old Greek calen- 
dar, i. 499. Exemption of, in those of 
the Metonic, ibid. x. 
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Τριακὰς, a period of 30 days, i. 69. 

Τριακὰς, see Interest. 

Τριακὰς, the, of the ceremonies in honour 
of the dead, v. 337, 338 n. 

Tribes, see Φυλαί. 

Tribuni Plebis, at Rome, first appointment 
of the, date of the, ii. 399. 

Tribute to the Athenian government, when 
paid, v. 22. 

Trieterica, or Trieterides, the, of antiquity, 
the Dionysia, v. 4. In the sense of the 
orgies, origin of the, v. 100. 

Trinundinum, or Trinum Nundinun, iv. 485. 

Triptolemus of Sophocles, date of the, i. 
195. iv. 188. 

Triptolemus, the instrument of Osiris or 
Demeter, in diffusing the gift of bread 
corn, iv. 188. 

Triptolemus, according to tradition, de- 
scended from KeAeds, iv. 198. 200 and 7. 
Reputed son of Rharus also, iv. 200. 
The oldest legislator of Attica, iv. 1go. 

Tpit, gloss for κεφαλὴ in the Cretan, and 
other Greek dialects, iv. 141. 

Triton, lake or river of, in Libya, possible 
birth-place of the Libyan Athena, iv. 141. 

Τριττὺς, see Γένη, Φρατρίαᾳ. Meaning of 
the, among the Athenians, i. 65. 

Troezen, see Halicarnassus, Posidon, Te- 
lamon. Worship of Posidon at, vi. 259. 

Troezenians, decree of the, in behalf of the 
children of the Athenians, B. C. 480, i. 
383. 

Trojans, see Phrygians. 

Trojan expedition, preparations for the, 
took up what time, vi. 474. 

Trojan war, from the beginning of the pre- 
parations for it, to the capture of Troy, 
lasted how long, vi. 474. 

Troy, see Dionysius, Equus. Capture of, 
date of the, according to Aischylus, vi. 
505. uripides, ibid. Sophocles, ibid. 
Thucydides, ii. 533. Quintus Smyrneus, 
vi. 506. Seneca Tragoedus, vi. 507. 
Dares Phrygius, ibid. 508. Dictys Cre- 
tensis, ibid. Tryphiodorus, vi. 509. Pi- 
sander, vi. 515 ἢ. Virgil, vi. 510. Dio- 
nys. of Hal. vi. 517. Tzetzes, vi. 517. 
The Parian Marble, vi. 501. Ephorus, 
vi. 502. Callisthenes, ibid. Damastes, 
ibid. Phylarchus, ibid. Lysimachus, ibid. 
Dionysius of Argos, vi 503. Agias and 
Derkylus, ibid. Hellanicus, ibid. Duris, 
vi. 517. Eusebius, vi. 523 n. 

Troy, capture of, at the lunar dichotomy, 
ii. 526. 

Troy, capture of, date of the, in the years 
of the reigning king at Athens, iv. 36 2. 
510. vi. 504. 

Troy, capture of, day of the, criterions of 
the, v. 692. 

Troy, plain of, natural characters of the, vi. 
428 nN. 

Troy, ancient, the, vestiges of, in the time 
of Homer, vi. 479. 

Tryphiodorus, see Zvroy. Probable age and 
country of, vi. 509 n. 
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Τρυγῳδία, Tragedy, why so called, v. 26. 

Τύχη, does not occur in Homer, i. 218. 

Τύραννος, term, history of the, among the 
Greeks, i. 308 n. 

Tyrrhenian, see Meonians. 

Tyre, see Mapen. Capture of, by Alexan- 
der, date of the, ii 429. iii. 37. 

Tyre, seventy years’ desolation of, beginning 
of the, iii. 335. Restitution of, by Da- 
rius Hystaspis, ibid. 


U or V. 

“Ὑακίνθια, the, of classical antiquity, v. 203. 

“γακινθίδες, see Παρθένοι. Of ancient Attic 
history, v. 453. and 7. 

'γάκινθος, flower so called, what, v. 203. 
One of the early spring, v. 203. 456. 
Supposed birth of, from the blood of 
Ajax, v. 462. 

“γάκινθος, etymon of, v. 463 2. 

‘YarivOos πάγος, the, v. 453 2. 

‘YBpictixa, see Telesilla. The, at Argos, 
date of, i. 93. vi. 126. 

‘Ydpavos, the, of the Eleusinian mysteries, 
iv. 234 n. 269. 

‘Ydpopdpia, the, in memory of those who 
perished at the deluge, v. 344 n. At 
Aigina, institution, and date of, ii. 683. 
V. 319. 344. 

“Ye, see Kve. Td, of the mysteries, iv. 265. 

“Yns”~ ATTHS, Υ. 7. 

Ulcinum, see Vacciniwm. 

Ulpian, Κειτούκειτος, i. 241. 

Ulysses, birth of, different accounts of the, 
vi. 396 n. Age of, in the year of the 
capture of Troy, iv. 390. vi. 395. and n. 

Ulysses, visit of, to Crete, before the sail- 
ing-of the expedition, vi. 461. Visit of, 
to Delos, before the same, vi. 463. 

Umbrellas, see Parasols. 

Unguents at funerals, antiquity of, among 
the Greeks and Romans, iii. 269. 

Unities of time, place, and action, how far 
observed by Aischylus, ii. 524. 

“YrepBepetatos, use of, proverbially, iii. 34. 
202. 

“YmrepBdia, of the Cretan calendar, iv. 554. 

Ὑπέρεια, the original country of the Phza- 
cians, where situated, vi. 343 7. 

‘Yrepiov, title of the sun, whence derived, 
i. 113. and n. 

Ὑπερκάύὔστρα, see ᾿Ιώ. 

Ursa Major, see Καλλιστώ. Appearance 
of, in India, or the Red sea, time of the, 
i. 527. and ἢ. 

“‘Yorépa, see Δεκάτη, Τετράς. 

Uterogestation, see Conception. 

Uxii, see Cosswi. 

Vacation-law, the, at Rome, time of, ii. 335 
N.V. 495 2. 

Vaccinium, Latin name for the Greek Ὑά- 
κινθος. V. 203 2. 452. 

Valens, the emperor, see <Adrianople. 
Visits of, to Antioch, v. 624. Death of, 
date of the, ibid. 

Valentinian the younger, death of, date of 
the, iii. 610. 
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Vannus, see Alxvor. 

Velleius Paterculus, see Homer. 

Venus, see Kinyras. 

Ver Sacrum, the, of antiquity, explanation 
of, vi. 579. 

Vergiliz, see Pleiades. Etymon of the 
name of, i. 148. 152. and ἡ. 

Verna, proper sense of, vi. 581. 

Verres, treatment of the calendar of Ke- 
phaledum by, ii. 468. 474. 

Verus A‘lius, adoption of, by Adrian, date 
of the, 11. 151 7. 

Verus, Lucius, death of, date of the, iii. 405. 

Vespasian, mission of, to the command in 
Judea, iii. 500 m. Declaration of, as 
emperor, date of the, ili. 509. and n. 

Vesperugo, the evening star, 1. 239 7. 

Vesta, see Ἱστίη. The classical, a type of 
celibacy, iv. 448. 

Vesta, temples of, in shape resembled the 
atmosphere, iv. 449. Destitute of images, 
ibid. Altars of, with perpetual fires, ibid. 

Victims, Διχοτομία of, anciently, iii. 56 τ. 

Viennese, see MSS. 

Viennese library, unpublished calendars in 
the MSS. of the, ii. 173. 210. iii. 189. 
204. 606. 

Vinalia, the, in the Roman calendar, ii. 
287 ἢ. 479, 480. 

Vindemitor, see Προτρυγητήρ. 

Vindex, rising of, in Gaul, in the reign of 
Nero, ii. 124. ili. 507 7. 

Vine, see “ἤρα. Flowering of the, in 
Greece, time of the, vi. 365. 

Vintage, see ᾿Αρκτοῦρος, Hesiod, Προτρυγη- 
τήρ. Time of, i. 286. 288 n. In Greece 
and Italy, i. 385 ἡ. Time of, prescribed 
by law, i. 384. 

Virgil, see Troy. 

Viricipes, days so called in the Persian 
calendar, vi. 577. 

Vitellius, death of, date of the, A. D. 60, 
ili. 493 2. 

Vota, the, in the Roman calendar, 111. 328. 


W. 

War, Jewish, the, in the time of Adrian, 
li, 148. 151. 

Wars, sacred, the first of the, among the 
Greeks, vi. 3. The second, vi. 52-and n. 
Watches, night, of the Greeks, number 

and divisions of the, ii. 3-4. 

Water, see Ποσειδεών. Liability of, to be 
contracted by cold, 1. 530. 

Water, element of, estimation of the, an- 
ciently, iv. 267. The first principle of 
life, ili. 372. 

Water, drawing of, times of the day when, 
and persons by whom, anciently per- 
formed, iv. 208. v. 156 ἢ. 

Wedemonath of the Anglo-Saxon calen- 
dar, ii. 686. 

Wheat-harvest, see Barley-harvest. 

Windemonath, of the Frankish calendar, 
ie 1.5: 

Wine, of the Lotus, i. 234. Of the Byblus, 
1 55}: 


Women, exclusion of, from the games of 
antiquity, i. 222. At Olympia, v. 501. 


X. 

Χαλκεια, the, of the Attic calendar, date of, 
iv. 94. 99. 

Χαλκιδικὸν, see Δίωγμα. ω 

Xanthicus, the Macedonian name of the 
planet Mars, ili. 44. 53. 

Χάος, the elementary state of the material 
universe, according to the ancient Greek 
tradition, iv. 415. 

Χαρίλα, the, at Delphi, what, v. 640. 

Χάριτες, the, account of, by Homer and 
Hesiod respectively, 1. 219. 

Χελιδονισμὸς. the, of Greek antiquity, what, 
v. 185. 

Xenophanes of Colophon, age of, iv. 639. 

Xenophon, reckoning of the Greek lunar 
month by, i. 68. Idiom of, in the use of 
the terms summer and winter, chrono- 
logically, i. 138 n. 

Xenophon, Anabasis of, when composed in 
its present form, ii. 253. Xenophon, 
whether married at the time of the As- 
cent,ibid. Banished by the Athenians for 
the part taken by him in the Ascent, ii. 
252. At Delphi after Coronea, vi. 38 7. 
Settled in Skillus, ii. 252, 253. Whether 
dispossessed by the Eleans after Leuctra, 
ii. 252 and m. Time and place of the 
death of, ii. 252. 

Xerxes, departure of, from Susa, B.C. 
481, date of the, in the Persian calen- 
dar, i. 363 n. Numbers of the army of, i. 
368 n. Rate of the march of, i. 369. 

Xerxes, mode of communicating with Susa, 
adopted by, i. 389. 

Χλόη, see Ποία. Proper sense of, ii. 546. 

Χλόη, a title of Demeter, and why, i. 163. 

Χλωρηΐς, epithet of the nightingale in 
Homer, ii. 606 7. 

Xoa}, proper sense of, ii. 563. 

Xées, the, of Attica, traditionary account of 
the institution of, v. 31. 110. 

Xées, the, name of, applied to the Διονύσια 
ἐν ἀγροῖς, ll. 503. 

Xv or Χὼνς, Hercules Lunus, the, of the 
Egyptians, or impersonation of the Lu- 
nar mansions, iv. 488. 

Χόνουφις of Memphis, master of Plato and 
Eudoxus, in Egypt, ii. 618. 

X@ovia, see Δημήτηρ. 

Χύτρα or Χύτραι, the, tradition relating to, 
among the Athenians, il. 479. 

Χύτροι, the, originally the second day of 
the Dionysia ἐν Λίμναις, v. 110. 

Xylophoria, the, in the Jewish calendar, 
date of, iii. 497. 

Xystus, or covered portico of antiquity, 
used for what, v. 589 n. 


YG 
Year, ecclesiastical, the, fixed to the first 
of April or first of March, il. 171, 172. 
Year, great, the, of Grecian antiquity, the 
Octaéteric cycle, iv. 395- 








Ee See Re Ea 


PON, DoEEX 


Year, Greek, see Aristotle, Herodotus, 
Hippocrates, Xenophon. 

Year, natural, the, standard of, according 
to the ancient Egyptians, vi. 636. 

Year, natural, definitions of the, by the 
ancients, i. 440. 

Year, natural, length of, according to Hip- 
pocrates and Polybus, ii. 645. Equality 
of the, to the mean Julian, according to 
the Egyptians, ii. 639. 

Year, natural, see Aleman, Homer. Divi- 
sions of the, in the time of Homer, i. 
138. In that of Hesiod, ib. In that of 
Hippocrates, ib. In the Parapegmata of 
the Greeks in general, i. 291 566. ἢ. 294. 

Year, natural, the standard of, according to 
Meton, i. 456. 462. To Callippus, i. 
456. To Hipparchus and Ptolemy, ib. 
To Theodosius, i. 457. To Geminus, ib. 
To Cleomedes, i. 458. To Galen, iii. 
418. To Africanus, i. 457. 

Year, natural, the, quarters of, according 
to Geminus, i. 457. To Cleomedes, i. 
4587. To Ptolemy, i. 458 x. 

Years, see Sabbatic. 


Zabatus, ancient, the, the modern Zab, ii. 
236 n. 

Zadracarta, in Hyrcania, iii. 137. 

Zaypevs, the, of the Samothracian myste- 
ries, iv. 260. 

Ζὰν or Zav, a gloss for Ζεὺς, iv. 437. 483. 

Zancle, retirement of the Messenians to, 
vi. 627. 


“10 


Zarangei, see Drange. 
Zariaspa in Bactria, the modern Balkh, iii. 


135. 

Zarmarus, the Brahmin, death of, at Athens, 
B. C. 10; 11. 118. 

Zarmanochegas, see Zarmarus. 

Zeno, death of, and honours decreed to, by 
the Athenians, date of the, ii. 108. 

Zenobius, author of the Proverb. Epitome, 
time of, ili. 203 n. 

Ζέφυρος, etymon of, according to the 
Greek grammarians, ii. 275 7. 

Ζεφύρου πνοὴ, testimonies to the time of, 
or allusions to the, ii. 275. Date of, in 
the Parapegmata of antiquity, i. 100. 
130. li. 284, 285 n. 

Zeugma, the, over the Euphrates, why so 
called, ili. 118 Ὁ. 

Zevs, the sun, in the system of Minos, iv. 
450. Name of, etymon of the, iv. 457. 
Ζεὺς, see Mountains. Reputed birthplaces 
of, anciently, iv. 588. Born in Arcadia, 

and brought up in Crete, iv. 589. 

Ζεὺς, vision of, annually, in the cave of 
Dicte in Crete, iv. 483. 

Ζεὺς, laughing of, seven days after his 
birth, iv. 478 ἢ. 

Ζεὺς and Ἥρα, courtship of, duration of 
the, iv. 475. 

Ζεὺς, see ᾿Απόμυιος. Βασίλειος, at Leba- 
dea, ii. 371 ἢ. Σωτὴρ, see ArdsOvos. 
Sacrifice to, on the last day, in the Attic 
year, li. 103. v. 218. 

Ζεὺς, see Stpatios. Ῥεμβήνοδος at Strato- 
nikea, in Caria, iii. 258. 261. 


ERRATA. 


Vol. I. 
100, 
180, 
184, 
3395 
430, 
518, 
Vol. II. 
918: 
553; 
659, 


ΝΟΙ, 111. μ͵τοο, 1. 3. 


Vol. IV. 


Vol. V. 
460, 
470, 
487, 
449, 
651, 
653, 


Vol. VI. 


SPP PEPE PET PUPP PEPPP PRVPEDY 


43, 1.20 and 34, p. 47, l. 11 from bott. Μυστηριουτίδες corr. Μυστηριωτίδες. 
1. 32. “ Dec. 28—Jan. 26” read Jan. 26—Feb. 25. 
1. 2. “ Phoebus cum” vead cum Phoebus. 

22. “ Nor in fact,” read and in fact. 

9. “Several judges,” read severe judges. 

8 from bott. “ the same day” read the next day. 

24, p-519, 1. 2. “4h.” read 4 πα. 


22. “xvii. 8” corr. xviii. 8. 
16. “came late’”’ read came second. 


1. 
1: 
ib 
1. 
312, 1. 22. “conclusion,” read middle. 
1 
1. 
1. το from bott. “ stand,” corr. stands. 


“ Noviomagius,” read Noviomagus. 

446, 1. 2 and 6 of note. “ Daphne,” corr. Daphne. 

.452, 1.20. “that of the beginning,” read that the beginning. 
.522, 1.11 from bott. already,” read have already. 


32, last line, “ Sphinge,”’ read Iphinoé. 
. 331, 1.12 from bott. “this additional,” read this addition. 
642, 1. 14. “ which in,” read which is, 


61, 1. 2 from bott. “ son and daughter,” read son or daughter. 
1. τό. “ might indeed,” read might intend. 

1. 28. “ be strong,” read be a strong. 

l. 11 of note. ““ Cleisthenes,” read Cleosthenes. 


1.7. “from beginning,” read from the beginning. 
1. 5 from bott. of note. “June 9,” read July 9. 
1.16. “ for that of Solon,” read for that of solar. 
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